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BY THE- LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 


ABERDEEN. 


We, John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, hereby nominate and appoint : — 

Patrick J. O’Neill, Esquire, J.P., Chairman of the County Council of the * 
County of Dublin; 

Sir John Lentaigne, E.R.C.S.I.; 

George A. Moorhead, Esquire, E.R.C.S.I.; 

Alec Wilson, Esquire, of Belvoir Park, Belfast; 

Dermod O’Brien, Esquire, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy; 

John R. Campbell, Esquire, B.Sc., Assistant Secretary in respect of Agricul- 
ture of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland; 

Albert E. Mettam, Esquire, M.R.C.V.S., Principal in the Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland ; 

Lady Everard, of Randlestown, Navan; and 

Miss Margaret McNeill, Assistant Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Ireland; 

to be a Committee to inquire into the alleged scarcity in the supply of Milk in some 
parts of Ireland, and to report upon the causes of the deficiency, where it exists, 
its effects upon the public health, and the means whereby the deficiency can be 
remedied ; and also to inquire into and report upon the dangers of , contamination 
and infection in the present Milk supply, and the methods best adapted to guard 
against these dangers. 

We further appoint the said Patrick J. O’Neill to be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Given at Dublin Castle the 8th day of November, 1911, by His 
Excellency’s Command. 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 


BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 


ABERDEEN. 

Whereas We, John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, did by Warrant bearing date the 8th day of November, 
1911, appoint Patrick J. O’Neill, Esquire, J.P., Chairman of the County Council 
of the County of Dublin; Sir John Lentaigne, F.R.C.S.I.; and the several gentlemen 
and ladies therein mentioned to inquire into and report as to certain questions 
affecting the supply of Milk in some parts of Ireland; 

And Whereas one of the Members of the Committee so appointed, namely, 
Sir John Lentaigne, has tendered to Us his resignation of his appointment as one 
of the said Committee ; 

Now We do appoint Sir Stewart Woodhouse, M.D., to be one of the Committee 
for the purpose aforesaid in the room of the said Sir John Lentaigne, resigned, in 
addition to and together with the other members of the Committee whom We have 
already appointed. 


Given at Dublin Castle the 2nd day of January, 1912, by His 
Excellency’s Command. 


J. B. DOUGHERTY: 
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FORTY-SIXTH DAY.— THURSDAY, 8th AUGUST, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Courthouse, Enniskillen, at 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; G-. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. George Whaley examined. 


26007. The Chairman, — I understand, Mr. Whaley, 
you are Chairman of the Enniskillen Urban Council? — 
Yea, sir. 

•20008. And you are familiar with the administration 
of that body under the Public Health Act? — Yes. 

26009. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission what arrangements have been made by your 
Council for the administration of the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order? — The Council brought the Order into 
operation immediately after it was passed, aud we 
have appointed inspectors; a veterinary inspector and 
a dairy inspector who goes round from time to time 
to examine the dairies and milkshops, and that inspec- 
tor reports periodically to the Urban Council. 

26010. The condition in which he finds the dairies 
and cowsheds? — Yes. 

26011. Has he reported satisfactorily on their con- 
dition or otherwise? — On the whole, the law is fairly 
well complied with. 

26012. Have you ever been obliged to resort to pro- 
secutions for the. purpose of enforcing the provisions 
of the Order? — Yes, in one or two instances. 

26018. For what breach of the Order? — The con- 
struction of the byres. 

26014. Do the magistrates seem to think that 
was a serious matter, and do they co-operate with the 
Council in their efforts to have the provisions of the 
Order enforced?— Yes. 

26015. You have no reason to complain of want of 
co-operation on their part?— No; they give us every 
assistance. 

26016. Was your officer able to secure the alterations 
he considered necessary in the premises? — Yes. 

26017. Are there milkshops in the town?— There 


26018. Are thejse inspected?— Yes, periodically. 

26019. Are reports ever made by your officer as to 
the condition in which he finds these shops?— Yes; he 
reports to the Council. 

26020. Has he ever reported any breaches of the 
regulations with regard to the manner in which the 
milk is stored in these shops?— Well, I think if there 
was any fault at all it is in the matter of the storage 
of the milk. 

26021. He finds it is not always stored in as healthy 
surroundings as he would desire?— That is so. 

26022. Have you ever instituted prosecutions with 
regard to the m'anuer in which milk is stored?— No. 

26028. Were the matters reported on not considered 
of sufficient gravity to institute prosecutions?— It 
would mean perhaps Abolishing the shops altogether. 

26024.- That is what T wanted to get at. Did your 
Council' feel that if they enforced the Order they 
would drive people out of the trade?— Yes. To my 

knowledge in the majority of cases that would be so. 

‘>6025 Have you the same feeling witk.regard to the 
condition oi tbi bj-resJ-No. I think the law with 
regard' to the condition of the byres has been enforced 
in Strict conformity with the Order. 

26026 So that the only matter in which you found 
it necessary to deal leniently was with regard to the 
storage of 'the milk?— Yes. 

‘>6027 Would the owners of the milkshops be cow- 
keepers 'themselves, or people who buy milk and retail 
it?— -I think they are persons who buy milk and retail 
it again. 


26028. What proportion of the milk consumed in the 
town would be raised in the urban area? — I can hardly 
auswer that question. 

26029. Is there any scarcity of milk , do you think, 
in the town at any period of the. year? — No; I think, 
on the whole, we have an adequate supply. 

26030. So far as your kuowledge goes, you arc not able 
to state that at any period of the year those who are 
desirous of procuring milk, and having money to buy, 
cannot find it in the town? — I think, on the whole, if 
they had money to purchase it they could get ’it at 
any time. 

26031. You must have a large industrial population 
in Enniskillen? — Yes. The population of the town is 
about 5,000. 

26082. Have you any knowledge of the quantity of 
milk that would be consumed in the household of an 
ordinary mill operative earning from 20s. to 80s. a 
week? — I cannot answer that question. 

26033. Probably we will get that from the doctor? — 

I presume you will. 

26084. I presume a fair quantity of milk is sent into 
the town for sale from outside areas? — Yes. There are 
several milk carts coming in. 

26035. And vending milk through the streets and 
supplying private houses? — Yes; they have their cus- 
tomers. 

26036. Is any inspection made of the milk so dis- 
tributed by your officers? — No; our officers do not 
interfere, so far as I know, with the milk sold from 
carts that come in. 

26037. Not even to the extent of taking samples to 
see if it is adulterated? — I don't think so. 

26038. Is there a Food and Drugs Act officer under 
the Urban Council? — No; but there is under the 
County Council. 

26039. Have you heard of any samples taken by him 
of milk from outside areas? — Yes. 

26040. Have prosecutions resulted? — Yes. I have 
one ease before my mind. 

26041. What sort of fines were imposed by the 
Bench? — I think pretty heavy fines. In the case I 
have in my mind I think it was a fine of ill, so far 
as I can recollect. 

26042. The reason I put the question is because we 
have heard complaints elsewhere that the local Magis- 
terial Bench fail to realise the gravity of offences under 
the Order, and only impose nominal penalties. I 
wanted to know have you any reason to complain in 
that respect in Enniskillen? — No; we have not. 

26048. Has your medical officer ever reported hi the 
Urban Council that he suspected the milk supply of 
being the cause of an outbreak of infectious disease in 
the urban area? — I don't think so. 

26044. Has there ever been a suspicion that infec- 
tious disease Was traceable to the milk supply in the 
town? — No. 

26045. Wonld you think it desirable that your 
Council, for example, should have the right to go into 
the country outside the urban area to ascertain the 
conditions under which the milk that is sold and con- 
sumed in the town is produced? — Yes. 

26046. You would be in favour of conferring that 
power on urban authorities — to go into the district 
in which toe milk is produced, and have an officer 

B 2 
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Mr. Gxqbo* Whalxt.— 8lh August, 19 IS. 


of your own fco report the conditions under which the 
industry is carried on? — Yes ; seeing that they compete 
with the local producers. 

26047 . To ensure absolute uniformity in trade, and 
■to secure that the milk supply would be cleanly and 
healthy? — Yes. 

26048. Is registration enforced against all cow- 
keepers and milk vendors in the town? — Yes; against 
.ail cow-lceepers who sell milk. Of course there are a 
number of people who keep cows for their own private 
use who are not required to register. 

26040. Have prosecutions ever been instituted against 
persons who sell milk without being registered? — Not 
that I recollect. * 

26050. It is universally known throughout the town 
that registration is enforced, aud that those who sell 
must comply with the registration formula? — Yes, that 
is generally known. 

26051. Have you any knowledge of what steps are 
taken by the Rural Council to enforce the provisions 
of the Order? — Yes. I understand that lately they 
have put the Order into operation. 

26052. And only recently? — Yes, only recently. 
'They have appointed a veterinary inspector. 

26053. Is he the same veterinary inspector as acts 
for the Urban Council? — He is. 

26054. Regarding the condition of the cows, has the 
veterinary inspector reported to your Council that he 
found animals in the dairy herds that he suspected of 
suffering from tuberculous infection? — Yes, in one or 
two cases, and he has seen that they have been dis- 
posed of. 

26055. He has never recommended the slaughter of 
these animals to your Council? — No. 

26056. He has never reported that he was unable to 
gat rid of these cows from dairies that were supplying 
.milk to the town? — No. He has got rid of them. 

26057. Will your veterinary officer be examined be- 
fore us? — Yes. 

26058. Well, then, we will get that information from 
Inin? — Yes. 

26059. Would you be in favour of licensing dairies 
and cow-kcepers; I mean licensing them in the same 
way as spirit grocers would be licensed for their trade? 
In the first instance that they should make application 
to the local authority that the premises should be 
inspected; that the character of the person making the 
application should also be investigated to ascertain 
■ whether he was a person who would be likely to carry 
on a legitimate trade, and that the licence should be at 
the will of the Council, renewed, as the person complied 
with the regulations laid down? — Yes. 

20060. You think that would be helpful to the Urban 
Council? — Yes. 

26061. And to more completely control the sale of 
milk and its production under hygienic conditions? — 
Yes, I think it would be of assistance. 


26062. Have, you any reason to think or believe that 
•any of the outside authorities are weak in the adminis- 
tration of the Order by reuson of the influence that 
may be. brought to bear on members of local Councils to 
•overlook certain defects?— Yes. I think the Order was 
adopted in a half-hearted way by some of the surround- 
ing Councils. 

26063. Would you be in favour of having the ad- 
ministration of this Order controlled by some centra] 
authority, who would, at least, supervise the work of 
the local authority?— The local authority is perfectly 
•competent. 


2bUb4. they are perfectly competent, I admit; b 
on your own statement some of them have nob shov 
the diligence in carrying out the Order that you wou 
think necessary? — That does nob apply to the Urbi 
Council. 

26065. It is for the protection of such authorities 
yours that every district that sends milk into a tov 
hke EnniskiHen should be required to enforce the ear 

■conditions as are enforced in the urban area? Ye 

With that object it would assist. 

26060. And it would lead to more uniform admin 
tration of the Order throughout the country generall 


26067. Do you know anything about the conditio 
•of the cattle that supply milk outside the urban area 
—No; I don t- know anything about that at all. 

26068. Are there many creameries in this region ?- 
We have a creamery in the town. 

26069. Is there any sale of separated milk from thf 
•creamery? — I don’t think so. 


26070. Is the separated milk all sent back to the 


farmers who supply the whole milk? — Yes, so far as 
, I know. 

26071. And no retail trade is done in separated milk 
amongst the poorer inhabitants of the town? — No; it 
is all buttermilk they deal with. 

26072. Is that subject to inspection by your officer 
the same, as the new milk? — It is subject to our officer 
as regards cleanliness. 

26073. It comes into his purview to report as to 
the condition in which this milk is offered for sale? — 
Yes. It is generally stored in the same premises as 
the new milk. 

26074. The only real complaint you have to make is 
that the milk in the small shops is not stored in as 
good condition as you would like to see it? — That is so. 

26075. Has your officer ever reported that he dis- 
covered milk kept in vessels that were not clean? — I 
do not think so. I think he has reported that the 
vessels have nob been kept covered. 

26076. That they are exposed to contamination by 
flies? — Y’cs. 

26077. Has he ever reported that he has found those 
engaged in the handling of the milk were not clean in 
their persons? — He has not. 

26078. And, so far as you know, he has no reason 
to complain on that score — his reports have not in- 
dicated that? — No. 

26079. You would hardly know anything of the milk 
yield of the cows? — No. 

26080. Lady Even Aim. — I think you said you would 
like the Urban Council to have the power to go into 
the rural district to inspect the dairies from which the 
milk for the town is derived?— Yes; I think it would 
be only just and fuir bo the urban suppliers. 

26081. Or rather the consumers? — To both. 

26082. What is the price of milk in Enniskillen? 

3Jd. a quart in winter and 2 \d. in summer. That is 
the price, to the best of my opinion. 

26083. Would you advocate that all the by -products 
of milk should be under the same rules and regulations 
as new milk? As you are aware, at present a petBon 
may sell butter, or skim milk, or buttermilk, and ha 
is not subjected to inspection of any kind. Would 
you recommend that all the by-products of milk should 
bo under the same rules and regulations as new milk? 
—That is a very big question. I would want time to 
an «™ er t “ at ' ^ ou °P en U P the question of butter shops. 

26084. The Chairman. — What Lady Everard desires 
to know is whether those who don’t sell milk, but who 
make butter at home, should be under the same regula- 
tions as those who sell new milk sweet?— Yes; I would 
be in favour of that; but I don't think there is such 
a case as that in the town of Enniskillen. 

26085. We are not dealing with the town only, and 
we would be glad to have your views on the question 
generally, even though it might not apply to your own 
area? — Yes. 

28086. Lady Everard.— W e have had evidence of 
butter containing the germs of tuberculosis?— Yes. Of 
course, it would be a capital idea to bring them under 
the same rules as new milk. 

. 26087. I think you said you would advocate licensing 
instead of registration. You think it would be more 
advisable that the cow-keepers should be licensed ?— 
Yes; I think it would be a help. 

26088. Do you think that a whole-time veterinarv 
surgeon would bo more advisable than what we have 
at present? We. have evidence that the veterinary 
surgeon is not paid sufficiently to make him perfectly 
independent. The veterinary surgeons told us also 
that they considered if a whole-time surgeon was ap- 
pointed by the Department or the County Council it 
areas b ° adv,snbl ° That w°"ld only apply to large 

26089. For the whole county? — Yes. 

26090. The idea was that h'is work would be much 
freer, and probably better done?— I believe it would 
tend to efficiency. 

26091. Sir- Stewart Woodhouse.— Is your inspector 
of dames and cowsheds the sub-sanitary officer for the 

oaooo t Hc ,*?. ° ur wafcer inspector as well. 

26092 In addition to the County Council officer who 
ooks after the adulteration of milk, do the Constabu- 
lary take samples for analysis?— The inspector is a 
sergeant in the Constabulary. 

26098. Dr. Moorhead— Is he the inspector of food 
and drugs? — Yes. 

26094. Are there any articles sold in the milk shops 
besides milk?— Yes, there are. 

W ha * kin 4 would these be?— Well, groceries. 

20096. Paraffin oil? — I am not in a position to say 
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Whether paraffin oil is sold in these shops. I would 
not say it is not, but I am not in a position to say it 
is. 

26097 . It has never been reported that any obnoxious 
articles are sold in these milk shops? — No. I don't 
think it has been specifically reported what particular 
things were in the milk shops; but I know it lias been 
reported that there are things in milk shops other than 
milk. 

26098. There are no separate milk shops in the 
town— shops that go in exclusively for the sale of .milk? 
— No. 

26090. Are you satisfied that there is a sufficient 
supply of milk for the public?— Yes. I never heard 
any complaints about the supply. 

26100. Mr. O’Buiem. — The creamery that is in the 
town, is it co-operative or proprietary?— It belongs to 
the Scottish Co-operative "Wholesale Society. 

26101.. Do you say they sell buttermilk?— No; I 
don't think ho. They give back all the separated milk 
to the farmers who supply the whole milk. 

26102, And the buttermilk, too, I suppose? — Yes, as 
far as I know. The manager of that creamery is chair- 
man of our Public Health Committee, and you will 
have him later on before you. 

26103. The milk that comes in from the outside 
area, and which is sold to people in the town, is that 
also sold in the streets from carts? — It is supplied from 
a cart to people's houses. 

26104. Only to certain individuals? — Only to cus- 
tomers. 

26105. It is not sold to any one in the street who 
•comes up and says, “I want a half-penny worth of 
milk "? — No. 

26106. It is practically milk that iB ordered before 
and then just delivered? — Yes. 

26107. I suppose that is delivered in ordinary cans — 
they don’t supply it in sealed cans or bottles? — It 
comes in in large cans, and it is measured into the 
•cans of the customers at their doors. 

26108. Is the milk taken out of the tap, or do they 
•dip iu a vessel for it? — It is taken out of a tap. 

26109. The can is covered; it is a proper can? — Yes. 

26110. It is not liable to contamination? — No; it is 
■covered, and appears to be very well and cleanly kept. 

26111. Do you know how many shops there are sell- 
ing milk in tho town of Enniskillen? — I suppose there 
would be some five or six altogether. 


ununo* w haliy ath . 


26112. Not more than that?— I don’t think so; but 
our officers will give you evidence on that. 

26113. So that those who are selling are selling a 
considerable umount of milk?— Yes: the V are distri- 
buted over the town. 

of 2 milk?— Yes° aCl ' ° f them iS SelUng 8 g00d 9 u(mtit 3’ 

26115. Do many of the people living in the town 
get the milk from outside the urban district?— For 
sale, do you mean? 

26116. No, for their private consumption. Are there 
many people m the town who have cows and farms of 
their own outside the town sending in milk?— I don't 
think so. We have no case such as that. 

„ Is tbe bulk of ^ milk which is consumed in 

Enniskillen retailed from the shops?— No. I would 
say the built of the milk that is consumed in the town 
is supplied by the dairies in the town. 

26H8. They actually keep the cows in the town?— 
les. We have to graze them outside the urban dis- 
trict area, because we have no accommodation within 
the urban district. "We are built on an island. 

26119. The cattle are wintered in the town? — Yes. 

26120. And are liable to inspection bv your officer? 
— Yes. 

26121. But when on grass they are outside your area, 
and not liable to inspection? — So far as I know, I 
do not think they are inspected by our inspector. 

26122. In the same way he does not know under 
what conditions they are milked in the summer when 
on grass?— He knows they are milked in the open. 

26123. He may know that from practical experience, 
but has he the right to go out and see how they are 
being milked, and whether they are being milked in 
a cleanly way?— Our deputy inspector would not have 
the power our veterinary inspector would have, seeing 
that the latter is also inspector for the rural district as 
well as for the urban district. 

26124. You think there is no danger of a cow that 
would come under his inspection in the winter as being 
delicate, and perhaps subject to tuberculosis, being 
sent to the farm outside, and kept there in order to 
avoid inspection? That has happened a good deal in 
many parts of England— they keep the healthy cows 
that were under immediate inspection in the town and 
send the sickly ones outside, and the milk is sent in 
all the same? — I do not think there is any danger from 
that source here. 


Dr. Moohe Betty examined. 


26125. The Chairman. — I understand, Dr. Betty, 
you are Medical Officer of Health of this district? — 
Yes. 

26126. Do you hold any other public appointment? — 
I am Dispensary Medical Officer as well. 

20127. Consequently, you are familiar with the con- 
ditions under which the poor feed and nourish their 
■children.? — Yes, fairly well. 

26128. Is there any scarcity of milk for the infant 
population iu this district of Enniskillen? — So far as 
1 know, the quantity available is sufficient, but the 
quantity used by the individual family is insufficient. 

26129. It that owing to want of appreciation of the 
food value of milk or inability to procure? — To both 
causes combined, I would say. 

26180. Do you find any improvement as to the ap- 
preciation of the value of milk amongst the working 
class population? — I cannot say that I do. 

26181. You do not think they are any more en- 
lightened on that question than they were five or ten 
years ago? — I would not say so. 

26182. Is there a branch of the Women's National 
Health Association in this town? — Yes. 

26183. Do they employ a nurse? — No. 

26184. To what particular branch of the work are 
their energies directed? — I do not think they have 
•directed them to any particular branch. 

26185. Have you thought of any means by which 
this knowledge might be more widely disseminated 
amongBt the working-class population? — They could be 
instructed by health visitors. 

26136. Would you think lectures would be in any 
way helpful? — I don’t think so. 

26187. They would not be likely to attend them? — 
I don't think so. 

26188. Would you think a* visit of the nurse to the 
homes. of the people would be helpful? — Yea, more so 
than lectures. 


26139. Miss McNeill. — I s there a distret nurse in 
the town? — les. 

26140. The Chairman. — Under whom does the dis- 
trict nurse act? — Under the medical officers of the 
town. 

26141. Has the advisability ever been suggested to 
whoever fills this position of instructing those respon- 
sible for the care and management of children in the 
value of milk as a food?— I don’t think so. 

26142. It is not part of the nurse's duty to impart 
that knowledge? — I would not say it was. 

26143. Do you think it would be a useful way of 
disseminating the information? — It would, no doubt. 

26144. Is she responsible to the Urban Council or to 
the Rural Council? — She is not responsible to any 
Gouncil. She is under the control of the medical 
officers of the town, with the committee. 

26145. So far as you know, that committee has 
never given this lady any instructions to advise 
mothers as to the manner in which they should feed 
and nourish their children? — Not so far as I know. 

26146. Do you find many delicate and ill-nourished 
children in your district? — Yes, a large percentage. 

26147. Is there any radical cause producing that 
result? — I attribute it to bad feeding — unsuitable feed- 
ing. 

26148. Do you find children of tender years given 
what you regard as absolutely unsuitable food and 
nourishment? — Yes. 

26149. Tea? — Yes.' I have known children a month 
old getting potatoes. I know a healthy child fed on 
potatoes from a month old. 

26160. Was it necessity that prompted the mother 
to do that? — I would not say it was. It was not 
necessity. 

28151. However, it is not a practice that you would 
recommend generally? — No; we don’t recommend it. 
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20152. This lady took the care of her infant into her 
oivn hands, and treated it as she thought proper, 
according to her lights? — Yes. 

26153. Have you much tubercular trouble in this 
town? — Principally glands and joints amongst the 
poor children. 

26154. Would you think that attributable directly or 
indirectly to improper nourishment? — Yes, combined 
with bad teeth. 

26155. Have you ever traced an outbreak of infec- 
tious disease to the milk supply? — No. 

26156. No such trouble has arisen in your district? 
—No. 

26157. Have you had any outbreak of scarlatina? — 
Yes; about three years ago — a mild epidemic. 

26158. You have, no reason to believe that the food 
supply was in any way responsible?— No, I had no 
reason to believe it. 

26159. You believe that the working-class population 
do not know the value of milk as a food for the nourish- 
ment of children? — I do. 

26160. How far would you attribute that to poverty 
or inability to buy? — Well, of course, there are some 
who cannot afford to buy a sufficient quantity of milk. 
Take, for instance, a mnn with 12s. a week, who pays 
3s. a week rent, and has seven or eight children. He 
cannot buy very much milk. There are several in- 
stances of that kind. 

26161. That is not an uncommon position in which 
to find a working man? — No. 

20162. Is the rent so high as 3s. a week? — Yes. 
In some eases they live in a room. 

26163. Miss McNeill. — They have a garden attached 
to the house for which they pay 3s. a week? — No. 

26164. The Chairman. — Have any artisans' dwellings 
been provided in your district? — No. 

26165. I take it that there is rather a scarcity of 
housing accommodation when rents run to such a pro- 
hibitive figure? — That rent, 3s. a week, is for a whole 
house; but, on the other hand, we have several houses 
vacant. 

26166. Has your population diminished? — It has. 

26167. You, as Medical Officer of Health, have never 
been requisitioned by the veterinary inspector to 
examine the conditions prevailing in dairies with the 
object of confirming his opinion that the circumstances 
were not in conformity with the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order? — No. 

26168. Have prosecutions been undertaken to your 
knowledge for the adulteration of milk? — There have 
been one or two. 

26169. You have never been called upon to give evi- 
dence with regard to them? — No. 

26170. Is there much bread-baking carried on in the 
homes of the poor? — In the rural district? 

20171. Yes? — I would not say so. 

26172. Your district embraces a rural area? — Yes. 

26173. What are the conditions as to the manner 
in which the children arc fed, us to the amount 
of milk available, and as to its use by mothers 
in nourishing children in the rural district? — I have 
ordered a milk diet for children and it was impossible 
to get it. 

26174. Is that scarcity growing, or has it been the 
same as long as you recollect? — The. consensus of 
opinion is that the creameries are responsible for it. 

26175. Are the creameries scattered all over your 
district? — They are scattered fairly well. 

26176. Do the creameries sell milk retail? — Not as 
far as I know. 

26177. Have you any knowledge of the value of 
separated milk as a food? — No. 

26178. Is it used by the poorer population? — I be- 
lieve it is. In the line of making bread it is, I know. 

26179. Do they give it as a liquid food to children? 
— I cannot say that. I have no experience of it. 

26180. It has not come under your observation? — 
No. In the case of sickness, the people attribute it to 
the separated milk. For instance, intestinal disorders. 

26181. What would be your view on that question? 
— It would all depend on the milk. 

26182. Miss McNeill. — D o you mean that it hap- 
pened once or several times?— I have several cases in 
which that statement was made to me. 

20183. It has been repeatedly made to you? Yes. 

They state that the separated milk is the cause of the 
disease. 


26184. These would be infantile cases? — In adults, 
also. 

26185. The Chairman. — At . all events, rightly or 
wrongly, the feeling prevails amongst the population 
that the drinking of separated milk is a suspected causo 
of the ailments described ? — Yes. 

26186. And without having a knowledge of the milk, 
or the conditions in which it was kept, you could not . 
say definitely whether that was so or not? — No. 

20187. It is quite possible that the belief may be 
well founded? — It may be. 

26188. The keeping property of separated milk is. 
very limited? — Yes. 

26181). And after it has been brought from the 
creamery, in a few hours it turns quite sour, we have 
been told? — Yes. 

26190. And the consumption of a food of tLm.fi kind 
would in all probability be likely to produce the ail- 
ments to which you refer? — I don’t know that the 
sour condition of the milk .would he injurious. I think 
it might be attributable to the foreign substances in the 
milk. 

20191. You would suspect it ns a means of carrying 
infective germs into the system? — The creameries say 
they sterilise milk, bub I do nob know whether that is 
so or not. 

26192. We have had a variety of evidence with 
regard to the temperature to which milk is raised at 
the creamery, and I do not know that any one. has ever' 
stated that- they raised it .to toe sterilisation tempera- 
ture. It has been suggested to us that the raising of 
the. temperature and the destruction of lactic acid bacilli 
render the keeping qualities of separated milk vory 
much more limited than that of ordinary milk. That 
would nob be contrary, I suppose, to any views you 
entertain? — I don't quite follow. 

26198. It has been stated to ns that toe destruction 
of the lactic acid bacilli in the. milk renders it more 
liable to the development of other germs,, which turn 
it raneid, than if it had not been subjected to the in- 
creased temperature? — Yes. 

20194. Have you ever been called on to make any- 
inspection of the milk shops in toe urban area by the 
officer in authority, and to give your opinion as to 
whether or not the conditions under which the milk 
was stored were healthy or otherwise? — I have not been 
called on to do so, but I have done it. 

26195. And have you had reason to complain? — Yes. 

26196. The surroundings were unsuitable? — Yes. 

26197. Is there any want of cleanliness in the vessels 
themselves? — I would not say in all. 

26198. There are several articles sold in the same 
store that would be likely to give a taint to .the milk? 
— Yes, quite a number — paraffin oil, tobacco, cabbage,, 
potatoes, Sc. 

26199. It is the small huxters’ shops which usually 
purvey milk?— Yes; that is what I am alluding to now. 

26200. Have you ever known the owners of these 
small depots to evade the inspection of the officers 
appointed by the Urban Council by storing milk in 
other premises than in the shop in ‘order to avoid in- 
spection? — No. I don’t think they have any reason to- 
evad© it. If they had reason they possibly would. 

26201. Do you happen to know whether' too custom 
prevails in the rural district of the farmers supplying, 
the labourers who work for them with milk? — "Would 
that be daily workers? 

26202. Yes? — It is quite a common thing. 

26203. 16 it a universal practice?— No, but it is 
common all the same. For instance, a man who cares 
a farm for the farmer has milk for his wages. 

26204. It is not the ordinary custom for the farmer 
to supply his labourer with a given quantity of milk? — 
No. 

26205. Where that custom did not prevail, where 
would the labourer get his milk supply from? — He 
would' buy it. 

26206. Would he buy it from the farmer? — No, hut 
from the man with one cow. • 

26207. In some districts you might find labouring 
men so located that they might not be within reason- 
able distance of such a' person, and might have to go' 
without milk? — Yes. 

26208. Do they use condensed milk? — I have not 
seen it. . . 

26209. Or milk powder? — -No. 

262i01 Have you had any experience of typhoid car- 
riers?— No', none. We have not had a case of typhoid 
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hen? for t-liree years in the urban district; and I had 
-only three, cases in my district in eighteen years. 

26211. That is a very exceptionally lucky bill of 
health? — Yes. 

26212. Lady Everard. — Are goats kept in Ennis- 
killen? — There are about four in it — four or five. 

26213. Are they kept in the rural district? — Yes. 

26214. Are they not a great help in the milk supply? 
— They are. 

26215. Have the people in your district the new 
breed of goats? — No; only the ordinary goat. 

26216. These don't milk in the winter? — No. 

26217. Have you a Babies' Club in Enniskillen? — 
No. 

26218. You spoke about mothers not having a know- 
ledge of the value of milk; don’t you think it would 
be advisable if the children in the schools were taught 
the value of milk as a food? — I do; but I think it would 
be more ndvisable if the mothers were taught. 

26219. It is hard to get at the mothers? — Except by 
house-to-house visits. 

26220. Is your nurse a Jubilee nurse? — Yes. 

26221. Cannot the. committee impress on her the 
importance of telling the mothers the value of milk? — 
She has enough to do. I think it would take a whole- 
time official to impress the value of milk and the rear- 
ing of children on the mothers. 

26222. And, therefore, you think a Babies’ Club 
might be valuable? — Yes. 

26223. Have you any infantile cholera in summer? — 
We have not much of it. Hardly any this year. 

26224. Miss McNeill. — T his is not a year that it 
would be likely to occur very much. Was there any 
last year? — No, none last year; we might have an 
• occasional case, but very few. 

26225. Lady Everard. — Do you find mothers make 
porridge for their children? — I would not say that, on 
the whole, they do. To my mind, they don’t make 

26226. Do you find they use bakers’ bread, and don’t 
bake home-made, bread? — Few bake bread at home. 

26227. Would you not advocate home-made bread 
instead of bakers’ bread for children? — I don’t know 
that it would be much difference. 

26228. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You said that 
there is a pretty fair amount of tuberculosis in this 
district — a good deal in the bones and glands? — Yes. 

26229. And you attribute that partly to milk and 
bad feeding? — Yes. 

26230. Do you mean that there were tubercle germs 
in the milk or that it was due to want of milk? — To 
want of milk. 

26231. Have you known of cases in which you believe 
that the tubercle germs in the milk were the cause of 
tuberculosis in children? — I cannot say. 

26232. Is poverty increasing, do you think, in the " 
district ; are the people less able to buy milk than they 
were, say, ten years ago? — I would not say poverty is 
increasing. I think they are better off than they were. 

26233. What have they to pay for milk in the 
country districts — in the rural portions of your dis- 
tricts, when they buy it from the small farmers? — A 
penny a pint would be the outside. 

26234. So it is rather cheaper there than it is in the 
urban district? — It is cheaper. 

26235. You don't attribute any of the summer 
diarrhoea that you have to the milk; you have very 
•little summer diarrhoea ? — Any diarrhoea that we have 
may be attributed to faulty feeding. 

26236. Dr. ’Moorhead. — I notice from your precis of 
evidence that you state you have prescribed ood-liver 
oil as a substitute for butter fat? — Yes. 

26237. That is, I presume, in cases where the people 
■cannot get milk? — Where it is absolutely necessary for 
the children’s sake. 

26238. Would these be children who have not plenty 
of milk? — I would not say so. 

26239. Is it not in consequence of their not having 
a sufficient supply of milk that you give them the cod- 
liver oil? — Yes. 

26240. You would not look on cod-liver oil as an 
•economic or proper substitute for butter fat? — No. • 

26241. And if the people could get plenty of milk you 
would not have any necessity for getting cod-liver oil? 
— There would not be so much need. If we had proper 
•sanitary surroundings and' proper conditions and better 
-milk, we would have no need of cod-liver oil. 


Dr. Moons Betty. — 8th August,' 1912. 

26242. Do the mothers nurse their children? — Yes; 
the majority of them. 

26243. You are satisfied that there is a large number 
of peopLe who cannot get a sufficient quantity of milk 
owing to not being able to pay for it, or ignorance? — 

There are a certain percentage who cannot afford to 
get it. On the other hand, there is a certain number 
of people who can get it and don’t get it. 

26244. They don't know the value of it? — Probably 
they don’t. 

26245. And the others cannot get it because it is 
outside their means? — Yes; but on the other hand, 
there are families who can get it and won’t get it. 

But it is not from the want of knowledge of the food 
properties of milk, but they will devote the money to 
other purposes. 

26246. Mr. O’Brien. — They rob the children? — Yes. 

You will get an instance of a father who is drinking. 

26247. Dr. Moorhead. — The money is spent on 
porter instead of milk? — That is the way. 

26248. Have you any idea as to how bo improve the 
position of those people who require milk and don’t 
get it? — I cannot formulate any scheme. 

26249. Would you say that gland and bone troubles 
are on the increase or decrease? — I would sav on the 
increase. 

26250. Mr. O’Brien. — You say you have no pul- 
monary tuberculosis here? — I have. 

26251. You say in your precis of evidence that you 
have not many cases of pulmonary trouble? — Last year 
three died under nine years of age. 

26252. You think that such eases have been brought 
in from outside? — To my mind, the cause of the spread 
of consumption in general is the fact of advanced cases 
of consumption living and dying in the house, and 
infecting it. 

26253. You find that the people don’t really recognise 
the infectious nature of the disease? — People recognise 
it; but where is the provision to avoid it? 

26254. When you have suspected cases, have you 
been able to get them to do anything towards isolation, 
and keeping windows open, and that sort of thing? — 

Isolation in the homes of the working classes is 
absolutely impossible with the surroundings. 

26255. Have you any cases of tuberculosis that has 
been brought back by returned Americans? — Yes. 

26256. That occurs? — Yes. I know one instance up 
the Lake when a son came back, and he infected the 
whole family out of existence. I know another house 
where another family was lost through tuberculosis. 

26257. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you find much amongst 
returned soldiers? — Very few. I have not a great 
knowledge of returned soldiers here. Occasionally we 
do find returned soldiers suffering from the disease. 

26258. Lady Everard. — Are there any migratory 
labourers in your district? — No. 

26259. Miss McNeill. — It has been suggested to the 
Commission in other places that where there is an ' 
inability on the part of the people to procure milk some 
municipal supply might be established? — That is so. 

But would the authorities do it? I would like that 
more from a philanthropic point of view than as a tax 
on the locality. 

26260. The point raised is that it will probably tax 
the locality in some heavier degree in some other way 
if it is not dealt with? — You are dealing with tubercular 
trouble. 

26261. I am referring to the general health of the 
locality? — Yes; but to my mind the local bodies have 
enough to grapple with at present, • and the majority 
are slow in carrying out what they have to do. 

26262. You think the practical difficulties would be 
too great in connection with the establishment of a 
scheme of that kind? — They would not be too great 
if you had any administrative powers. If you had an 
Act it would get into abeyance, like other Acts. 

26263. You think that the provision might be there 
but that the public bodies would not avail of it? — 

Quite so. 

26264. Have you many cases of a family of six or 
seven children where the wages of the father are only 
12a. a week; are there many of such cases? — There are 
a good few of these. These cannot feed their children 
properly. 

26265. Will not they become a charge on the district 
ultimately? — I don’t think so. 
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26266. Do you think that a family can be reared on 
an income like that? — No. 

26267. And are they not likely to be a charge upon 
the district? — Eventually. 

26268. That is what I meant? — Yes. 

26269. So it is hardly an economy to avoid meeting 
the case now? — No; it is false economy. 

26270. But you don’t think the municipal authori- 
ties at the present time, generally speaking, would be 
likely to take the matter up? — No. 

26271. You also allude to a case of tuberculosis 
under nine years? — les. These were children. 

26272. Over nine years one finds pulmonary con- 
sumption more common than under nine years? — Yes. 

26273. Is there much factory work or industrial work 
for mothers in this district? — -We have practically none. 

26274. There is very little work for married women 
in Enniskillen? — They have no factory work. 

26275. They have no work that will interfere with 
the rearing of their children? — No; we have no factory 
work. 

26276. The Chairman. — I would be glad to know 
your opinion about subsidising a milk supply for the 
working population, and whether you think it would 
be an economical administration of public funds 
to have the children reared in such a way, and 
nourished in such a manner, as would ensure their 
growing up strong men and women? — Yes. 

26277. And if it did entail at the outset some addi- 
tional burthen on public funds, don't you think it 
would ultimately become reproductive in its results? — 
Yes. 

26278. It would save an expenditure on outbreaks oi 
infectious disease, when the badly-nourished members 
of the community are the first to become affected. It 
would save expenditure on workhouses and asylums? — 
Yes, general expenditure. 

26279. And, although it might arouse some un- 
popularity in the public mind at the outset, in all pro- 
bability, when the people would come to realise what 
its effects were, they would become more tolerant of 
the additional burthen? — I think so. 

26280. Would you not also be. in favour of having 
such administration as that supervised rigidly from some 
central source, which would insist on having it carried 
out in a legitimate way. Representations would be 
made, say, by medical officers, who would have the 
best first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which 
the working-class population were fed ; they would 
report to their Council, and there would be some 
central authority to supervise the administration of 
these Councils, to see that the representations made by 
the medical officers were not overlooked? — Yes. On the 
other hand, the medical officers in most places hold 
only casual appointments. 

26281. Mr. O’Brien. — What do you mean by “ casual 
appointments ”? — There is no particular attention paid 


to public health. Take, for instance, the medical 
officer of a dispensary. You cannot expect him to deal 
with public health matters if he is attending members 
of a family; you cannot expect him to make a sanitary 
report about the house, or the people will not have 
him again. 

26282. The Chairman. — That is why I suggest central 
control — that that officer will not be allowed to hold 
his appointment unless he conscientiously discharges 
his duties in all its branches, and when it becomes 
known that every doctor will have to conform with 
the regulations laid down, then I take it that the 
objection that you raise to the local feeling would 
necessarily disappear, because every doctor would be 
obliged to do exactly the same tiling? — On the other- 
hand, there are lots of us obliged to do things we can- 
not do- A solution of that problem is the appointing 
of an independent officer. 

26283. I quite see your point; but what I want to- 
convey is this. In order to secure the proper adminis- 
tration of the idea you have in your mind you would, 
want the co-operation of the medical practitioners? — 
You can leave the final duties to the medical officers 
of health. 

26284. What you would suggest is that the medical 
officer in charge of a case would make a report to the 
medical officer of health?— Yes; a private report. 

26285. I understand what you mean — that the 
private practitioner should make a report to the medical' 
officer that he had found a condition of things that 
was unsatisfactory in the course of liis practice, 
and the centrally appointed officer should go and 
investigate that question for himself, and take what- 
ever action he thought was necessary? — That is my 
idea. 

26286. Lady Everard. — You want him, roughly, to 
act on the lines of the. tuberculosis officers who will be 
appointed under the Insurance Act? — I want him in- 
dependent of the public. 

26287. Dr. Moorhead. — A central medical officer of 
health or county medical officer to discharge his duties 
efficiently would have plenty to do? — He would be a 
full-time officer. 

26288. And his time would be fully employed?— 
Yes. 

I quite ’agree with you. 

26289. Lady Everaiid. — I thiuk the same thing 
applies to a veterinary surgeon? — It does. 

26290. The Commission had evidence from veterinary 
surgeons that if a whole-time veterinary inspector was- 
appointed he would make a great difference, because- 
he would be quite independent? — Yes. 

26291. Dr. Moorhead. — lou are of opinion that the 
Sanitary Acts arc perfectly inoperative without the 
existence of such a medical officer as you have indi- 
cated ? — Quite so. 


Mr. Widliam; R. Whyte, j.p., examined. 


26292. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Whyte, 
you are Chairman of the Public Health Committee in 
Enniskillen? — Yes, sir. 

26293. And you are also, I believe, manager of the 
Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society in this town? 
— Yes. 

26294. We have had from the Chairman of the Urban 
Council a history of the steps taken by your Council 
for carrying out the provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order, and I need not take you over the 
same ground again? — No. 

26295. I would like to know if, in your opinion, there 
is any scarcity of milk in the urban area at any period 
of the year? — There is no scarcity of milk, particularly 
in the summer season, but there is a scarcity of milk 
in the winter season. The vendors of milk in Ennis- 
killen can supply the wants of the people in every 
detail during the summer; so much so, that they have 
more milk coming into the town than they can dispose 
of in the summer, because I have reason -to know that 
they send milk to my creamery. 

26296. They have a surplus after their customers 
are supplied? — Yes, some of them, in the summer 
months. 

26297. Does your creamery work during the entire 
year? — Yes. 


26298. It works summer and winter? — Daily in sum- 
mer, and two or three days in the week in the winter 
time. 

26299. Do you sell milk retail at any period at your 
• creamery ? — No. 

26300. Have you ever been applied to to sell milk 
retail? — No. 

26301. Do any of the creameries with which you are 
familiar in the district sell milk retail? — Not that I arm 
aware of. 

26302. Whether proprietary or co-operative? — Yes; I 
am not aware of any of them that do that. 

26308. Lady Everard. — Would they do so if they 
were asked? — I don’t know. I cannot say. I can only 
speak for one creamery. I don't think we would be 
prepared to do it. 

26304. The Chairman. — You would think that any 
order that would compel the ereameries to supply niilk 
retail would be likely ‘to hamper the carrying on of 
the trade? — It would. It would entail a vast apiount j 
of labour, which we are not prepared to undertake. J 
Of course, if there are compulsory powers made, I i 
suppose it will have to be done; but in the conditions j 
under which we work our business we are not prepared \ 
to retail milk. 

26305. I don’t use the words 11 retailing milk '' in ' 
the ordinary way that would be applied in the ease of \ 
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a grocer retailing his wares. What I did suggest in 
the retailing of milk would be this : At a certain period 
in the morning or evening, for an hour or two, it should 
be possible for a person requiring milk to go to a 
creamery and get it. That is the sense in which I 
spoke of having milk sold retail. How far would such 
a custom as that interfere with the management of a 
creamery? — It would upset the. existing arrangements 
of the Creamery; and I don't think that I and my firm 
would be prepared to entertain it. You will under- 
stand that I am only manager of this creamery, and 
I cannot say for certain what the directors would do 
in the matter; but I give you my personal opinion. 

26306. I want to know from you, as a practical man, 
how far the establishment of such a custom as I have 
indicated would interfere with the management of 
creameries? — It would interfere' in this way — it would 
create a new system of book-keeping. 

26307. I don’t suggest for a moment that there 
should be any credit given, but that the sales should 
be for cash? — Sales for cash require to be entered. 

26308. I want you to look at this question, if you 
please, from the point of view of the Commission. The 
idea has been suggested, and it is very widely held in 
many districts throughout the country, that the estab- 
lishment of the creameries is largely responsible for 
the scarcity of milk available to supply the working 
population. Now I offer no opinion as to whether or not 
that is a well-founded belief, but I tell you that it has 
been persistently put before this Commission in various 
parts of the country ; and if the Commission should 
come to the conclusion that it is well-founded, and if 
it should be disposed to make a recommendation that 
creameries should sell milk retail when applied to for 
it, would you think that would be an unreasonable 
condition to impose on creamery managers and pro- 
prietors? — I do; because if there was a scarcity of milk 
there is nothing to prevent vendors from making ar- 
rangements with the farmers to supply them with more 
milk. The farmers bring milk to our creamery. They 
can come or leave. 

26309. They are voluntary suppliers? — Yes; volun- 
tary suppliers. 

26310. I won't labour the question further. I have 
your opinion that it would be an unreasonable con- 
dition to impose on creamery managers to ask them to 
retail milk? — Yes ; I think it is unreasonable, because 
the vendors of the milk can procure extra supplies of 
milk if they require it. 

26811. From the district from which you draw your 
supply, obviously you limit the supply available for sale 
in that district, and it is in those districts I have asked 
whether you think it would be reasonable to require 
creameries to sell milk retail. Have you any reason 
to complain of the manner in which the milk is sup- 
plied to your creamery? — We -have no reason to com- 
plain as to how the milk is sent in. 

26312. From the point of view of cleanliness, or 
otherwise? — From the point of view of cleanliness, we 
have certain rules that we adopt, and we have certain 
examinations that take place, and surprise visits by 
the Inspector of the Department of Agriculture, who 
reports on these matters. In addition to that, we make, 
a point that wo will take no milk unless it is perfectly 
sweet, and the cans are dean and in good condition. 
We have frequently refused milk. 

26313. Wlint would happen to the. milk that would be 
refused by you? — The farmers would take it back. 

26314. Would it bo taken in by other creameries? — 
I don't think so. There was a little difficulty about 
it at one time — that when we refused milk it was taken 
by another creamery. We made an arrangement in 
our districts that where milk was refused by one 
creamery for being in an unfit stato the neighbouring 
creamery be notified of the fact; and if presented at 
that creamery next morning should not be taken. That 
rule has been adopted. 

26815. That has not been the universal experience; 
because we have been told repeatedly that if a farmer’s 
milk is refused by one creamery it is taken by another? 
— I admit that. We have had experience of that ; but we 
got over it by making arrangements with the 
creameries. 

26316. Has it been loyally observed? — Yes. We 

make our managers observe it. 

26317. Has it really been followed rigidly, and do 
you know from actual experience that it is followed 
by every creamery manager? — Yes, in our district. 
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26318. And you, from time to time, receive notifica- 
tions from certain creameries that a supplier's milk has 
been refused, and if that supplier comes to you, you 
also refuse it? — Yes. The result of the arrangement 

entered into between the creameries in my district is 
that we have practically no cause for complaint since 
we adopted it. Prior to that we had many cases. 

26319. What effect has that custom on the condition 
in which the milk is sent in?— It has improved it; 
because they have to be more careful or they will get 
the milk returned. 

26320. How often in a month would you be obliged 
to return milk because you were dissatisfied with its 
condition? — I cannot answer exactly that. It is 
practically reduced to nil. 

26321. Does it occur once a month? — I don't think 
it would occur more than once a month. It would not 
go over once a month. 

26322. I want to find out how far the custom has been 
really observed. You spoke of the inspection of the 
co-operative creameries by the officer of the Depart- 
ment : is your creamery inspected by the same officer? 

— Yes; all creameries are. 

26323. You make no objection to that inspection? — 

No. We are registered under the Department, and, 
according to the registration, we are liable to inspec- 
tion. 

26324. Regarding that inspection, have you any 
reason to complain that the officer is over-severe in 
enforcing the conditions laid down for his guidance? — 

We welcome the inspection, and we consider it does a 
lot of good; because the Inspector from the Depart- 
ment can approach the farmers better than we can 
approach them. He stands on the platform, and 
inspects the milk, and if he finds anything unsatisfac- 
tory in the milk he makes a report on it. If he finds 
an improvement that he can suggest to farmers he 
tells them what should be done, and any suggestions 
that he makes are in nearly all cases carried out. We 
welcome inspection of that kind, because it does an 
immense amount of good. 

26825. It is helpful to you in securing your milk in 
the condition you desire to have it? — Yes. 

26326. Do you have any sale of separated milk in 
your creamery? — No. 

26327. That is returned to the contributors? — Yes. 

26328. How long do you think separated milk will 
keep sweet after it is returned? — Of course, it depends 
a lot on how it is separated; how it is heated, and 
how it is cooled down. 

26329. What is the custom followed in your creamery 
with regard to the heating of the milk? — We pasteurise 
all our milk and cool it down. 

26330. To what temperature do you raise it? — 180 
to 185 degrees Fahrenheit. 

26331. Do you invariably raise it to that tempera- 
ture? — Yes. 

26332. At all seasons of the year? — Yes. 

26333. From i80 to 185 degrees? — Yes. 

26334. By what method — is it passed over a cylinder 
or passed through tubeB? — The milk is heated by steam. 

26335. And the entire body of the milk is heated 
from 180 to 185 degrees? — Yes. 

26336. Dr. Moorhead. — I n bulk? — Yes. 

26337. The Chairman. — How long is it subjected to 
that temperature? — Not more than five minutes. 

26338. What quantity of milk would be in the vessel 
at the time that it is subjected to that temperature ? — 

120 to 130 gallons. 

26339. Is it only a portion of the milk that comes 
in contact with the heated surface that is raised to 
that temperature, or is the entire body raised to 180 
or 185 degrees? — The entire body is raised. 

26340. Miss McNeill. — Would it be at that tempera- 
ture for five minutes? — I think so. 

26341. Dr. Moorhead. — I s the temperature of the 
milk taken after leaving the vessel? — Yes. 

26342. And it registers 180 or 185 degrees?— ^Yes: 
it varies. 

26343. Mr. O’Brien. — Down to what temperature is 
the milk cooled? — To 80 or 90 degrees by means of 
water. 

26344. The Chairman. — What quantitv of milk do 
you deal with at your creamery in the summer season? 

—We have eight auxiliary creameries, and. we have our 
central creamery here in Enniskillen.. We simply do 
the separation at the auxiliaries, and we bring all the 
cream into Enniskillen and manufacture the butter 
here. 
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26345. Do you pasteurise the cream after the separa- 
tion takes place? — No. 

26346. You do nothing further with the cream? — No. 

26347. The temperature is not again increased in 
any way after the cream is extracted? — No. 

26348. What quantity of milk could be dealt with 
in the year by your auxiliaries feeding your central 
creamery? — In a day we get about 15,000 gallons. 

26349. Mr. O’Brien. — You don’t separate on Sun- 
day? — No. We only separate once a day. 

26350. The Chairman. — No work is done on Sunday? 
—No. 

26351. Is the milk on the Monday morning in the. 
hot season sour? — There is sometimes a little difficulty 
during the warm weather; but the fanners, as a rule, 
chum their Saturday night’s and Sunday morning’s 
milk for themselves. None of the creameries in the 
North work on Sundays at all. 

26352. How long have you been in charge of this 
creamery? — Since it was opened, thirteen years ago. 

26853. Can you form any opinion as to whether the 
milk yield of the cow has varied in any way in that 
time, improved or disimproved? — It has improved. 

26354. The yield has increased? — Yes; the milk 
supply. In 1911 tlfe supply was extremely small. 

26355. That was an abnormal season? — Yes. This 
year there would be an increase of 20 per cent, over 
last year. 

26356. As a result of the altered condition of vegeta- 
tion? — Yes. 

26357. Taking an average of three or four years, is 
it your opinion that the milk yield from the cows has 
increased, in your experience of thirteen years? — Yes. 

26358. Is that admitted and recognised by the far- 
mers? — It is. 

26359. Because the contrary opinion has been ex- 
pressed in a variety of instances, and I wanted to know 
what is the condition in your experience, and if you 
could suggest any causes that led up to it? — When the 
creameries were first started it was a new system to 
the farmers. The milk is bought at the creamery sub- 
ject to the butter fat it contains. The number of cows 
in this district would be from five to ten on an average 
farm. If a farmer had an average light test to his milk 
we would recommend that farmer to bring in to us 
each cow’s milk separately. We would test it for him, 
and if he had a cow that had a low test we would advise 
him to get rid of that cow; and that has been carried 
out to a large extent, and it has brought about a great 
improvement. 

26360. That is the weeding-out process? — Yes. 

26361. And you help them as far as your experience 
goes in carrying out the experiment to determine which 
is the poor milker and which is the profitable dairy 
servant? — Yes; and we advise him to dispose of the 
poor cow. 

26362. Is your winter supply increasing or decreas- 
ing? — It is at a standstill. Our winter supply of milk 
here, compared with our summer supply, is that we 
would get as much ip one day in summer as in ten 
days in winter. 

26363. What is the difference between the winter 
and summer price?— The price of milk is regulated 
according to the price of butter. If butter is a good 
price, there is a better price for milk; and if it is a 
low price, there will be a low price for the milk. 

26364. What is the average price for July and 
August? — Last month’s price would averaee 4§d. or 
4Jd. for butter fat. 

26365. And in May and June? — About an averaee 
of 4Jd. for butter fat. 

26366. And in the winter season? — The average 
would be about 5Jd. in the winter season, up to 
6d. for butter fat-. 

26367. Mr. O'Brien.— F or butter-fat alone?— Yes. 

26368. The Chairman.— You always give them the 
separated milk back?— Yes; and we give them a pro- 
portion of the buttermilk. 

26369. Do you think that milk could be produced 
for .winter dairying at the price of 4$d. per gallon?— I 
don’t think so. 

26370. With what object do those who supply you 
in the winter carry’ on winter dairying? Is it as' an 
economic undertaking to increase their annual-income? 
— It just depends on how the farmers have their cows 
calving. 


26371. In some districts we have been told there is 
no winter calving at all- Here you have winter calv- 
ing, and I want to know why those who are engaged 
in the dairying industry arrange to have winter dairy- 
ing. Do you think that the cow calving in the winter 
season is likely to give a larger yield of milk in twelve 
months than the cow calving in March or April? — I 
cannot answer that. 

26372. You never heard an opinion expressed on 
that question? — No. 

26378. Mr. O’Brien. — Do the farmers in your dis- 
trict keep milk records? — Very few. 

26374. Miss McNeiij,. — Does the diminished winter 
supply affect your price? — Yes; it is a great drawback 
to ns, this small supply we get in winter. It is very 
injurious to the Irish trade. 

26375. The Chairman. — Have you thought of any 
scheme that would make winter dairying moro popular 
than it is? — No; but I always have been trying to get 
farmers to have tlieir cows calving at various seasons 
of the year, so that they can give us a more uniform 
supply, but the farmers say it does not pay them to 
do so. 

26376. The complaint always is that winter dairying 
does not pay, because of the expenses of feeding the 
cows and the price that is available for milk? — Yes. 

26377. Farmers don’t set themselveB out to provide, 
winter feeding, which would be likely to increase the 
flow of milk in the winter season? — No. 

26378. Is there any development in the growing of 
catch-crops for the winter and spring seasons? — -No, 
I don’t think so. 

26379. No effort is made to stimulate the flow of 
milk in that way? — No; there might be exceptional 
cases here and there. We have one or two farmers in 
the district who are a bit enterprising, but goner ally 
there, is no improvement. 

26380. Amongst those that have increased their 
winter supply as a result of experiments, they have 
found that they can make it more profitable? — No. 

26381. There is no development from that point of 
view at all, so far as your experience goes? — No. 

26382. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know what the average 
yield of a cow here would' be per year? — It is very 
varied. Cows in our district do not produce more than 
two-and-a-half gallons a day, and others give up to 
four gallons. 


26383. The Chairman. — Mr. O'Brien was more inter- 
ested in what the actual yield would be? — Yes. 

26384. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you have many cows with 
an average of 600 gallons?— We would not have a big 
number at 600 gallons. 

26885. The Chairman. — What would you regard as 
about the average yield of a cow in this district — 450 
to 500 gallons a year? — 450 to 480. 

26386. Mr. O’Brien. — Certainly, winter dairying 
would not pay at that figure. 

The Chairman.— And at 4 id. a gallon. Wo find in 
other districts that there was a more marked difference 
between the summer and winter prices than exist in 
this district? — There is some milk that we pay as high 
as 7d. a gallon for, but it depends on the quality of the 
mint. In December and January it is 5|d. to 5-J-d. a 
gallon on an average. 

26387. To what do you attribute the increased weight ' 
of butter fat in the milk which produces the higher 
price; is it the land on which the cows are fed or the 
feeding?— There is a good deal in the grass. 

26388. Do you find that some lands yield a per- 
sistently poor quality of milk?— Yes. 


quality with artificial feeding?— We find that the milk 
of some farmers in the same townlands is considerably 
better than their neighbours almost adjoining them. Wo 
can only attribute that principally to the pasture, or to 
the cows themselves; and that is one of the reasons 
why we ask the farmers to have each cow’s milk tested, 
so that they could weed out the unprofitable cows. 

26390. What breed of cows is used here?— Tho cross- 
bred shorthorn mostly. 

26391. Have you any experience of the milk yield 
or the pure-bred shorthorn? — No. 

26892 Do any taper, of pure.hred shorthorn hards 
sand milk to your oreamery?— No; not that I am amsre 


j- 2 . 6 ?S Aj' ““ J labourers' allotments in tho 
district? — Yes. 
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26394. Do an y of these keep cows?— Some keep one 
and more two cows.. vi . 

26395. And do they send milk to the creamery? 

Some do. We have a number of one-cow suppliers. 

26396. Some of these might be occupants of cottages? 
—Farm labourers, or occupants of cottages. 

26397. Do you happen to know if it is the custom 
for the farmer to give a quantity of milk to the labourer 
who is working on his farm as portion of his wages? — 

I think it is in the way of giving them the use of a 
cow. 

26898^ How far does that custom prevail of giving 
the labourers the use of a cow? — I think it prevails in 
every case. 

26399. Say i a farmer keeping ten cows, would he 
give the use of a cow to the labourer that would be 
engaged on his land? — Yes; that is done, frequently. 

26400. Almost universally?— I think it is pretty 
universal about here. He gives the labourer the use 
of a cow, and grazes it on his own land. 

26401. The cow is the property of the farmer? — Yes. 

26402. And 'is fed with his cows? — No. The cow 
belongs to the farmer, and he can change it. 

26408. Lady Eveuaud. — What does the labourer pay 
for the use of this cow? — I cannot say. It is part of 
his agreement. 

26404. Mr. O'Brien. — W hat are his wages here in 
such circumstances? — I cannot say. 

26405. The Chairman. — Have you ever heard any 
compliant of any dairy farmers finding it difficult to 
procure the necessary labour to attend to their cows? 
—Labour is scarce in the district. 

26406. Mr. O’Brien. — T hey are mostly small fanners 
in the district? — Yes. The farmers in this district 

find it very difficult to procure labour. 

26407. The Chairman. — Is that owing to the scarcity 
of labour or to a better market being available, in other 
pursuits?— Emigration is taking a lot away of the 
labouring class, and the farmers find it more difficult 
to procure labour. 

26408. There is no migration of labour to England 
or Scotland?: — Yes. 

26409. They porsistently go year' after year? — Yes. 

26410. In the spring and summer seasons?— All the 
year round people are going to England or Scotland, 
or America or Canada; 

26411, This is what one would call the ordinary 
emigration, which is, unfortunately, too prevalent over 
the country, but is there an exodus of the labouring 
population to England and Scotland? — That does not 
exist so much in this district as in the West. 

26412. And in Donegal? — Yes ; there is a scarcity 
of labour. • 

26413. Is the scarcity of labour responsible in any 
way for the limitation in the number of cows kept? — 

I would not. think so: I don't think it caused any 

reduction in the number of cows kept. 

26414. It has been represented to the Commission in 
other districts that the ‘continuous service required in 
the care and looking after of the cows makes the w'ork 
unpopular with labourers, and that they prefer to 
engage in other occupations that give them the Sunday 
free. Have you hoard the ordinary dairy farmers com- 
plaining in this district?— I have heard the farmers 
complaining that it is impossible to procure labour for 
work iu connection ' with the farm. They cannot get 
help ; so much so that it is almost impossible for them 
to carry on their farming in the way it ought to be 
done. ' . 

P oes ^ lfl ^ lead to the restriction of tillage rind 
the inability to find winter feeding for winter dairying? 
—It must have some effect. 

.^6416. That would indirectly .operate on the. milk 
yield and on the keeping of cowb in milk in the winter 
season, when they require more care and attention?— 

L ndoubtedly, it would have an effect in that way. 

26417. Have you found riny marked difference be- 
tween the,, yield of butter fat in the morning and in 
ne evening? — AVc cannot tell that, because we onlv 
take in the milk in the morning. 

26418. It i B the mixed milk of the morning and 

evening?— Yes. 

26419. Mr. O’Buien.— D o they mix the milk?— Yes. 

Don’t you consider" that rather a bad prin- 
(P. e ~ pu ^ lri & the hot 'milk on the milk of the night 
before? — The milk is cooled down. 
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26421. The Chairman. — How is it cooled down? — 

With water. 

26422.^ By the immersion of tile vessel in water? — 

Yes. We insist that the morning's and the evening's 
milk be kept separate. There are exceptional cases 
where they mix the milk, but where they do so, it is 
cooled down. We keep the night's milk by itself and 
the morning's milk by itself. In some cases we get 
them mixed. 

26423. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you ever store milk for the 
farmers? — No. 

26424. You only take the milk in as you are 
separating? — That is so. 

26425. The Chairman. — Are proper steps taken by 
the farmers to store their milk? — Yes. It is their 
interest to look after the milk, otherwise it will 
be refused, and they are compelled to keep their milk 
properly. They bring it in in good condition. In fact, 
we have practically no trouble in that way in our dis- 
trict. 

26426. Is it ever reported to your creamery that in 
the home of a certain supplier infectious disease has 
broken out? — No. We never had any case of infec- 
tious disease. 

26427. And the milk is received indiscriminately 
from all farmers, whether those, connected with 
the handling of the milk or in the household of the 
farmer himself are in good health or otherwise? — Yes. 

If there, was a case o£ infectious disease in the house 
of a farmer we would stop receiving the milk from 
him. 

26428. Do you ever receive a notification from the 
Medical Officer of Health that infectious disease has 
broken out in the premises of any farmer supplying 
your creamery? — Yes; we had one or two eases in’ the 
County Leitrim. 

26429. Do you get some milk from Leitrim? — Yes; 
we have one of our auxiliaries in Leitrim. 

26430. AVhat action wns taken in that case? — AA’e 
refused to take the farmer’s milk. 

26431. For what period? — Until the medical officer 
certified that it was safe to take it. 

26432. And do you require that certificate from the 
medical officer? — Yes ; he notifies us when the disease 
is supposed to be cleared out, and we have another 
talk with the medical officer, and if he reports satis- 
factorily the milk is received. 

26433. How often has that occurred in five years? — 

In thirteen years we have had only about three eases. 

26434. Do you know whether the farmers are careful 
in selecting the cows they buy, and when they rear 
cows from calves that they select heifers whose dams 
have been good milkers? — As far as they can they do. 

26435. They are alive to the necessity of making 
every effort to secure that the cows will be the best 
milk -yielding cows that it is possible to procure? — 

They are alive to that. 

2643(5. Have you ever heard any complaint made 
against the introduction of premium bulls as being 
inimical to the milk supply? — No. The veterinary 

surgeon will be able to answer that question better 
than I would. 

26437. One wduld imagine that a person coming into 
contact with the farmers as you do would have heard 
complaints of all the ills to which the stock are sub- 
jected? — Any conversation I have with the farmers 
is to get the best results possible. It is a matter of 
£ s. d. . If they keep a cow with a good milk yield, 
and a good percentage of fat, it is an important mat- 
ter. To help him we invite him to send in samples 
of his cows’ milk separately, and they do so; so they 
are alive to the importance of the matter. 

26438. Mr. O'Brien. — Have the Department estab- 
lished any cow-testing associations in this district? — 

Yes, several. 

26489. The Chairman. — Are they catching on? — Yes. 

26440. Do you think that they will be helpful in 
increasing the milk yield? — I think so. 

26441? Can you suggest any better method? — No. 

26442. Is the milk ever subjected to bacteriological 
examination for the presence of tubercle germs? — Yes; 
by the authorities from time to time. 

26443. Never by the creamery authorities? — No. 

26444. Had you ever reason to suspect that the milk 
of an unsound cow was being sent into vour creamery? 

—No. 

26445. No such cases ever came under your obser- 
vation? — No. 
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26446. And none of the veterinary officers who are 
holding appointments in the various districts from 
which your milk supply is drawn have ever reported 
to you that one of your suppliers had one or two un- 
healthy cows in their herd? — No. 

26447. Lady Everard. — What guarantee have you 
that the milk supplied to your creamery does not come 
from infected cows? — I have no guarantee. The local 
authority is the only guarantee we have — the veterinary 
surgeon who is appointed by the District Council to 
see into these matters. 

26448. Do you know if the farmers feed their calves 
on separated milk? — Not wholly. When a cow calves 
the farmer does not send the milk into the creamery 
for about four weeks. Afterwards, the calves are fed 
on separated milk, but it is augmented with linseed. 

26449. You have not heard of the separated milk 
having any injurious effect on the calves? — No. I 

made inquiries about that, and the farmers say that 
they can rear as good calves as ever they did. 

26450. Sir Stewart Woodbouse. — What, is the size 
of that receptacle in which the milk is raised to 180 
or 185 degrees Fahrenheit; about how many gallons 
of milk would it hold? — 120 or 130 gallons. 

26451. How is the heat applied? — Exhaust steam, 
or live steam. 

26452. Does it surround it as a jacket? — Yes. 

26453. There are no tubes through it? : — No. 

26454. How long is the separated milk in the estab- 
lishment before the farmers come for it as a rule? — 
When the farmer delivers his new milk it is taken in 
at one platform, and when he goes to the other end 
of the building he gets his separated milk. 

26455. Within half an hour? — Within ten minutes. 

26456. So that all the separated milk is returned 
immediately ? — Y es . 

26457 . Does all that milk go to calves, or do you 
know is any of it used for domestic purposes? — It is 
used for calves. I don’t think any of it is used for 
domestic purposes. 

26458. What would be the objection to its being 
used for domestic purposes apart from the fact that 
it does not contain butter fat? — It is not used for 
domestic purposes, only for feeding calves or pigs. 

26459. Have you ever taken a drink of separated 
milk yourself? — Often. 

26460. Would you know it from ordinary sweet 
milk? — Yes. 

26461. Has it an objectionable taste? — No ; I have 
taken it frequently. 

26462. You would take it immediately after separa- 
ration? — After it cooled down. If the separated milk 
is sent out from the creamery without being cooled 
down, it will not keep as well.' 

26463. And then it becomes disagreeable? — Yes. 

26464. In what space of time? — It depends on the 
weather, and the way it was heated up. 

26465. In favourable weather do you think it could 
be drunk twelve hours afterwards ?— I think it could. 

26466. Dr. Moorhead.— The entire bulk of the millr 
is uniformly heated? — Yes. 

26467. And it all attains to that temperature of 180 
or 185 degrees? — Yes. . 

26468. Are the. vessels in which the farmers deliver 
this milk sterilised at your creamery? — No; the 
farmers look after their vessels themselves. 

26469. There is no steam pipe at the creamery for 
the purpose of cleansing the farmers’ vessels?— No, 
but the milk from the auxiliary creameries is sterilised.’ 

26470. But the vessels in which farmers bring their 
milk are not cleaned at the creameries?— Not by us, 
but they are by the fanner. 

26471. Are they cleansed after delivering the milk? 
— ho; they put the separated milk into them. 


26472. The cans go back in the same condition a 
they arrive? — Exactly. 

26473. Have you any large producer of milk in th- 
district, are there any people who keep twenty o 
thirty cows?- I think very few farmers would 'keei 
more than ten cows. Five to ten cows would be thi 
average of the farmers here. You would get a fev 
probably with fifteen cows; but they are very few. 

26474. You don’t know the conditions under whiel 
these cows are kept?— In what way do you mean? 

26475. With regard to their surroundings, housing 
and all that kind of thing?— I am frequently about th< 
country districts, and the conditions are, I consider 
satisfactory. 


26476. Cleanly? — Yes. 

26477. And the cows are healthy as far as you can 
see? — Yes. 

26478. Mr. O’Brien. — You don’t steam farmers’ cans 
at the creamery before putting in the separated milk? 
—No. 

26479. Would you consider that advisable? — I don’t 
think so. 

26480. You are quite satisfied with the cleanliness 
of the vessels brought in? — Yes. 

26481. You have done away with the brass gauge 
inside the vessels? — It is nearly done away with. 

26482. Do you allow the suppliers to put any cloths 
under the lids? — No. 

26483. Do they use any of these thin sheets of 
metal? — Some of them do. 

26484. I suppose none of the cans are locked when 
they come into the creamery?— No. 

26485. It would be too cumbersome, and you would 
not have time to unlock them all? — Yes. 

26486. You said you thought it would be difficult for 
your company to sell milk retail? — Yes. I don’t think 
we would agree to that. Besides, there is no necessity 
for it, because the vendors when they want milk can 
arrange with the farmers for a supply. 

26487. I can understand that it would be difficult 
to sell half a pint or a pint to every person wanting 
the milk, but it ought not to be difficult for the 
creamery to give a depot thirty or forty gallons of milk 
a day. Would you undertake that? — I don’t know 
that we would undertake it, but it would be a better 
arrangement than the other one. 

26488. Supposing anyone started a depot in the town 
of Enniskillen, they could not go to one farmer in the 
■ district and ask him to contract for forty gallons a 
day winter and summer; they cannot get it? — They 
could get it. 

26489. Is there a single farmer who could undertake 
to supply that quantity?— You could get a couple of 
farmers, or three. 

26490. It would bo more difficult to arrange with 
three farmers than with the creamery. Do you think 
the creamery would undertake the supply if there was 
a depot? — I don’t think so. 

26491. They would get more for it than for their 
butter? — Our firm would not favour it for this reason; 
that if a milk depot was established in Enniskillen 
there would be no difficulty for that depot to make 
arrangements with the farmers to supply it with milk 
independent of the creamery. 

26492. It would pay you better to sell milk than 
butter? — It depends on how you work your business. 

26493. I think it would pay you better to sell milk. 
The average price you give, for butter fat is, say, 4|d. 
to 4|d. a gallon all the year round. It would pay 
you to sell milk at 8d. a gallon all the year round? — I 
quite admit that. 

■^ 6 t 94 - Ifc would pay most creameries to soli the 
milk?— The farmers want the separated milk. If I soil ' 
the whole milk of the creamery what would the far- 
mers do for their .separated milk. 

26495. The Chairman. — The obvious answer is that 
he would keep what he requires at home. 

Mr. O’Brien.— Y our society is a co-operative society 

o y° e U Pay according to the butter fat?— Yes. 

y° u r suppliers are not members?— No. 

ocjno m, 1S P ro P netar y in that sense?— No. 

No 6^”°' They have no voioe in 8ettlin 8 the price?— 

26499. What do you do with the washings of vour 
Cr oc™T e ?r ar , e they run into a stream?— Yes. 
stream?— No haVe ^ D ° fcroubls about Pouting the 

do ' rith tho •“«» i« ‘to »o P ». 
rating bowls?— We have to take it out. 

26502. And what do you do with it?— We put it into 
a manure pit. r 

26508. You don’t destroy it?— No. 

26504. You never had any trouble from it?— No. 

26505 It is stuff that does not get putrid, but it 
vef y quickly? — No. I never had any 
“™ bl f tbat ™y- I shall be glad to show the 
creamery to the Commission if they have time to visit 

26506. You receive from auxiliaries mainly?— Yes. 
Jf^How “any gallons do you separate a day 
here?— Twelve to thirteen hundred gallons in the 
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Reverend George McMeel, P.P., D.D., examined. 


26508. The Chairman. — I understand, Doctor 

McMeel, you are Parish Priest of Pettigo? — Yes. I 

have been appointed by the Belleek Branch of the 
Women’s National Health Association to give any evi- 
dence before this Commission I can. There is a 
creamery at Belleek — one of the co-operative crea- 
meries, and there are one or two auxiliaries. I find 
that the village of Belleek is well supplied with milk, 
from inquiries I made, and there is no shortage of 
milk if the people can afford to buy it in that village. 

26509. Milk is always available for those who are able 
to buy it? — Yes. There is one district — the Mully- 
breen district. The people there are very poor, and I 
was informed by the Medical Officer of Health, Dr. 
Kelly, that they cannot obtain milk during the winter 
season for love or money. 

26510. It' is not procurable even if they had money? 
— No; it is a mountainous locality. The arable land 
there is very limited. They don’t keep more than one 
cow, and in the winter she goes dry. The people are 
in a very abject condition. 

26511. Obviously the children in that district would 
not be properly nourished? — Not at all. They are 
delicate. 

26512. Bloodless? — Yes. I asked Dr. Kelly if he 

had many cases of consumption — pulmonary con- 
sumption, or glandular joint trouble, and he told me 
that he had only one or two cases, and I was rather 
surprised at that. 

26513. The people must live on the good air they 
have, I suppose? — I cannot account for it. There is 
another townland — Ball ; the farmers are very poor 
there and consequently they have not any milk during 
the winter season. I asked Dr. Kelly what he would 
suggest as a remedy and he said he did not know. 
There is a prejudice against keeping goats in the 
country, owing to their destructive habits. He told 
me that he heard of a good goat from Asia Minor or 
South Africa that would be useful. The doctor said it 
was a very good milker and that it would be well to 
introduce it. 

26514. That would be the introduction of a breed of 
goats that would yield milk in the winter season? — Yes; 
that is what we want to obtain. 

26515. How far would the goat remedy the con- 
dition of affairs in that district? — It would be applic- 
able to that district, which is in the County Fer- 
managh, and it would be good over a good portion of 
Donegal, too. I would say that it would be useful for 
the whole parish of Pettigo, which is eighteen miles 
long and eight miles w : de. 

26516. In the mountainous districts these goats, 
which are hardy animals, would be able to eke out 
their own existence and be no tax on the land? — Yes, 
and there would not be many hedges to destroy. 

26517. In the districts in which the creameries exist, 
how far do you think they would be responsible for 
the limitation of .the milk supply? — There is a general 
outcry gainst the creameries in every district. 

26518. Does that prevail in your district? — Yes. 
They say that in the days gone by the buttermilk was 
rich and of a good quality, and very wholesome and 
that is now altogether a thing of the past. 

26519. Do they allege that the butter from the 
creamery is less nutritious than the home-made 
butter? — Yes. 

26520. One quite recognises that the loss of the 
buttermilk is a great drawback? — Yes, and nothing 
can compensate for it. It is sad to think that there 
were not near so many cases of tuberculosis previous 
to the famine as there are to-day. 

26521. Mr. O’Brien. — Don’t you think the people 
got vitiated with the tea-drinking? — That is another 
cause of weakening them. 

26522. The Chairman. — The question arises as to 
how far the limitation of the milk supply has been 
responsible for the extension of the tea-drinking habit. 
They act and re-act on each other? — Yes. 

26628. Is any use made of the separated milk from 
the creamery for domestic purposes? — I am told it is 
unusable; that for pigs and calves it is not suitable 
unless something is added to it. 

26524. It is quite recognised that the elimination of 
the butter -fat impoverishes it to such a degree that it 
will not sustain animals in a vigorous state, without 
supplying the butter-fat? — Yes. 


26525. Do the farmers add the fat? — Yes; they add 
meals and flax, and as these are very costly the ques- 
tion is where is the advantage of feeding them on it. 

26526. "Whether or nob the use of the whole milk in 
limited quantities instead of the use of the separated 
milk, plus the addition of the butter-fats, would not 
be a better feeding stuff for the animals? — Yes. 

26527. What is your opinion about the milk yield of 
the cow of to-day as compared with the animal of 
twenty years ago? — I consulted some people in Ennis- 
killen that I thought would be able to give me some 
information, but I could not get statistics. I believe 
that through the Department the stock is improving. 
The Ayrshires are good for milk. 

26528. Are there many Ayrshires in your district? — 
Yes; there is a man who has some amongst his herd. 

26529. Of course, it is quite a recognised thing that 
the Ayrshires are a good breed of animals for milk 
production, but unfortunately the offspring is not a 
good meat producer?— -No; not so good as the Polled 
Angus. 

26530. Are there many of the Polled Angus kept in 
your district? — Yes, a good number. Dr. Kelly told me 
that on the south side of the Erne consumptive cases 
were very prevalent. There had been more cases, but 
we got them eliminated through the work of Lady 
Aberdeen and the nurses. 

26531. Do the working-class population recognise the 
value of milk as a food? — They do, of course. They 
know it is very nutritious -and wholesome. Of course, 
tea is a terrible curse. It is used three or four times 
a day bv the poor people. They sometimes may use 
it black and keep it stewing. 

26582. Do they ever givp it to children? — Yes. The 
poor cannot afford a constant supply of milk in the 
winter time. 

26533. Would you think thnt the imposition of a 
condition upon creamery managers to sell milk retail 
at certain periods morning or evening would be, in 
any degree, helpful to your district in securing a milk 
supply? — I am afraid the people I referred to living 
in the mountainous district would not be affected by 
that. 

26534. I am speaking of the people living close to 
the creamery; would the selling of the milk retail be 
helpful to them? — In Belleek parish, where the people 
keep a supply that they don't send to the creamery, 
they have not to trouble the creamery, but I daresay 
if there was a depot at the creamery a great many 
people would go there. In other parts of the country 
where there are auxiliary creameries, the farmer with 
three or four cows does not want to have his quantity 
lessened. The farmer wants as big an account as he 
can with the creamery, and he won’t eel] it even for 
a higher price than he gets .from the creamery to a 
person who requires it retail. 

26536. One must look on this from the wider point 
of view of public health? — That should be kept to the 
front always. 

26536. And it is in order to obviate the conditions 
that have been created by economic changes that have 
been introduced that- we must look for a remedy for 
the evils that have been created? — Yes. 

26537. And it was with that object I asked you, did 
you think that the creamery should be bound to sell 
milk retail? Your district being mountainous and 
thinly populated, the creameries would be limited and 
those within a walking radius would represent a small 
number? — Yes. 

26538. And some other means would have to be 
adopted in regard to them? — Yes. 

26539. And there you would suggest the introduc- 
tion of the goat that would be a milk-yielder all the 
year round? — Yes. 

26540. Do you think that all public authorities 
should be authorised to provide milk in certain locali- 
ties where it is not procurable, and if any deficit 
should arise, be enabled to defray that out of the 
local funds? — It is a difficult question. The taxation 
might cause a bad feeling in the locality. 

26541. I quite see an objection to it in the begin- 
ning, but what I would urge would he this — that it 
would be an expenditure that would bring in a certain 
definite result in the reduction of the weaklings, which 
must be a strain on public resources? — There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of it from that point of view. 
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26542. It has been recognised that public funds may • 
be expended for the upkeep of workhouses and asylums, 
and for providing a supply of pure drinking-water, and 
if these things are warranted, why should not a fur- 
ther expenditure be justified to make available a milk 
supply which science and practice have proved to be 
the best and most suitable food, especially for young 
children? — It is one of the best remedies that could be 
produced to meet the present evil, having such a 
miserable lot of weaklings as we have in the country. 

26543. The prosperity of the State must depend 
largely on the health of the citizens? — Yes. 

26544. By increasing health you increase the pros- 
perity of the State, and the expenditure I submit from 
that point of view would be quite justifiable? — I quite 
agree with what you have said, but the difficulty would 
be, would the local authority undertake this and where 
would the milk come from. 

26545. All reforms create difficulties, and unless 
someone is willing to work a way through the difficulties 
the evils existing will continue unredressed. Someone 
must undertake to point out a wav of relieving the 
difficulty? — That is so. 

26546. Two or three schemes have been put before 
us. In the first instance it was suggested, with regard 
to the town population, that depots should be estab- 
lished where milk would be retailed at a fixed price. 
That was the remedy suggested for the town popula- 
tion. In the more remote parts of the country where 
the question of transit is of importance, it lias been 
suggested that a contract might be entered into with 
farmers to supply within a certain radius of their 
houses and that the residents should know where the 
milk was procurable?— I think that would be a very 
practical way to solve the difficulty. 

2654*7. And the goat question would also be applic- 
able to other districts. No one scheme would deal 
with every district. The scheme would be sufficiently 
elastic to deal with the conditions prevailing in each 
district?— -Yes; I think that is a very practical wav of 
meeting the difficulty. 

26548. Do you think that the necessity which exists 
would warrant assistance being given through some 
State or local fund. — I do believe that the necessity is 
such that some means should be adopted to supply this 
crying want, particularly in the winter season. 

26549. And consequently this would be a reproduc- 
^ ln of the fa <* ^at it would 
ensure a healthier and more vigorous population, 
which would be better able to resist disease, would be 
' ?,,]? !° follo J, thel r Pursuits with greater energy and 
industry, and be of greater use to the nation?— Yes. 

tbp 6 qw,ai,l dy E Y era '' d -—Do you know anything about 
8 “ I ■ , - I ”‘ d 

wSJwfi- De P a rtment. of Agriculture and the 
^ omens National Health Association have started a 
tw\lf et v a ^, d 14 . ls the wish of the Department 
W for I ? oats sh °uld be made through 

the Womens National Health Association, so if you 
apply to the Goat Society in Ely House you will get 
all the information you require. These new goats kfd 


at any time. ' They ate -not like the old Irish goat, 
which kids only in the spring, .and they are not de- 
structive either, ’ " , 

Mr. O’Brien. — They are just 1 as destructive, but they 
are a little bit tamer. If you put them near a tree 
they will eat the bark?— I am prejudiced myself 
against the introduction of goats, but the necessity is' 
so great that I would welcome an improved breed. 

26552. Lady Everard.— You can tether them and 
they are safe then? — Yes. 

26553. I think you said you had a district nurse? — 
Yes. 

26554. Is she provided for by the Women's National 
Health Association? — She is. 

26555. Has she been doing good work in your dis- 
trict? — Yes. So the doctor tells me. 

26556. Does she tell the mothers the value of milk? 
— I don't know, but I suppose she does. She is a 
thoroughly intelligent, smart, well-trained lady. I 
think the people are alive to the value of milk, but 
sometimes their poverty is so great that it is impos- 
sible for them to buy it. 

26557. Does the Nursing Committee supply milk? — 
We have not it formally established. I authorised the 
doctor, if there was a ease that badly needed milk, to 
give it. 

26558. You have not got a local fund? — No. 

26559. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — The bulk of the 
people in your parish are small farmers? — Yea. 

26560. Have you many labourers? — Wo have not 
many. At Belleek, we have a pottery and there are 
150 or 200 hands employed there. There are agricul- 
tural labourers throughout the country. We have a 
co.uple of dozen labourers’ cottages built in the parish. 

26561. But still, I take it, nino-tonths of the people 
m your parish are small farmers? — Yes. 

26562. They keep a couple of cows, I suppose?—- 
Yes, a couple of cows. 

26563. Do they rear the young stock?— They rear 
the calves that are from these cows. 

26564. I suppose their stock are hardy stock that are 
out. in the summer and winter?— They have sheds for 
them m the winter. 

• “ Moorhead.— They . don’t keep the stock 

m the dwellmgliouses with themselves?— No; I have 
not a case of that in the whole parish. Half of the 
pamh i, m the Count, Donegal. It is unde, tin 
Congested. Districts Board and they give encourage- 
ment, for improving the cottages and sheds; they give 
premiums and that has raised the condition of the 
Jlfid f Samtary eondition ® not to be com- 

^f 66 - 1 suppose it is a country that you have 
— Thp g 0 ri«t h ° Pe 1°- from , the breaking of grass lands? 

• „ B „ r . ea . 4e f p ,^ rb rs rough and mountainous and there 
,s part, of it better inland. 


many ranches?— 


26567. The Chairhan.— A re there 

Dm B °Xre it 7 8 “ld' 5“* “ “ bad 1 “ i sro »“ d Lough 
“f where.it would he s-penanee for people'to lira. 

th™' ¥ 00M “»--The T have free gracing iu 

S p7“ttle°o"t. C ° mm0n '- Ita va°pl. hj. no fight 


rph r Mr ‘ DENIS Gallagheu examined. 

26j 69. The Chairman . — Are you interested in auri c . 

l^Sive creamery”?— ““ ~ 

Mo 2 nSL™“ re ” “ ? - I “ 81 * <>«■% 

w| “ 7 -*■» — 

holders and pSn 8 Sriv^ ng8 , o£ th ° ahare - 


How many gallons of milk do you deal with ? hS^^papSs^ 8 and ' thT 

at the present time. winter dairying eould be he people 401(1 how 


— 18,000 at the present time. 

—Yes?* 1)068 JOUr ereamer y work all the year round? 

26575. How many days does it work in the winter’— 
Three days, and two days in February and March. 

Are Ee j? ruar y and March. the period of the 
greatest scarcity? — Yes. • 


•MM £ «? quantity at milk “> to-ip.ration from 

pp m the winter montlis compared \ritli, ».y. toTi e optTn,. e h;„^ aiin * hm ' **»*• to— 


J . react, and the 
winter dairying could.be carried on 

'XtSLSSS aliSta ““ 

*? ,ericuitur ‘ i in - 
26582. a ha Wren on th. qoretiohf-Y.,, ,„y te u. 

to- th. 
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26584. Do they realise that cows that calve in the 
winter season are better and heavier milk yielders than 
cows calving in April or May? — Yes; those who have 
given it a trial. 

26585. It was not regarded as a factor in increasing 
the annual yield of milk up to a recent period? — No. 

26586. Now those of your farmers who have ex- 
perimented are convinced? — Yes; the results have 
proved it. 

26587. And, of course, that is the most conclusive 
way that this can be brought under the notice of the 
farmers in the district? — Yes, it is the most effective 
way. 

26588. What i's the winter price for milk at your 
creamery? — Last winter it was 5 Jd. a gallon on an 
average, but we cannot afford that in consequence of 
the limited supply. The returns for butter would not 
afford that if the full working expenses were deducted, 
but a percentage only of the expenses was deducted. 

26589. Mr. O’Brien. — How many months do you 
call the winter months? — January, February, and 
March. 5 was the average for these months, and 
5 d. for December. 

26590. The Chairman. — Have you any more difficulty 
in producing a market in the winter than in 
the summer season? — For the quantity there is less 
difficulty. We have no export trade; we have a local 
trade. 

26591. Would ‘‘local " mean that the province of 
Ulster would consume all the butter you make? — Yes, 
and a little sent to Dublin. 

26592. Do all your suppliers take back their separated 
milk?— Yes. 

.26593. No sale of separated milk takes place at your 
creamory? — Except by those who have no milk of their 
own. 

26594. About how many would purchase the 
separated milk? — About ,a score — labourers in the 
country. 

26595. What price do you charge for the separated 
milk? — A halfpenny a gallon. 

26596. That is a small charge? — There is always 
something left over when the suppliers have taken away 
the percentage allowed to them, and the balance is 
sold to labourers at a halfpenny a gallon. 

26597. Do you sell whole milk?— -No. I have never 
been asked. 

26698. Would it interfere with the management of 
the creamery to any appreciable extent if the whole 
milk was sold? — I don't think so. 

26599. And you don’t think it would be a great hard- 
ship if the managers of creameries were obliged to sell 
milk in the morning and evening? — It might mean a 
little extra trouble in book-keeping. 

26600. I was thinking of cash transactions entirely? 
— There, would be no trouble. 

26601. And it would bo no hardship on the creamery? 
— No, provided the price was all right. 

26602. Is there any substantial town around your . 
creamery? — No. 

26603. Is it a village? — No. The nearest town or 
village is four miles from it? — Castleblayney or Bally- 
bay. 

26604. What size farms, as a rule, supply your 
creamery with milk; what number of cows would be 
kept by your suppliers? — The average number would 
be about three. The farmers are small. 

26605. That would mean, I suppose, from two to 
twelve cows? — From about two to ten. 

26606. Few would exceed, ten cows? — Few. 

26607. Have you any reason to cqmplain of the con- 
dition in which the. milk is sent into your creamery? — 
Not at the present time. 

26608. Has it improved in recent y earn? — Yes. The 
creamery was started about when I took up the manage- 
ment six years ago, and at that time they did not 
seem to realise the bad effects of dirty milk. There 
was a saying prevalent amongst the farmers: “Sure, 
it’s all right; it’s going to the creamery.” The return 
of an occasional can of milk to the farmers soon 
remedied that. 

26609. Have you any creamery in your district that 
would take milk that you would reject? — No. 

26610. We have heard elsewhere that milk refused 
by one creamery will be accepted by another?— An 
agreement exists amongst all the managers of 
creameries not to take dirty milk rejected by a 
■creamery. 
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26611. Is it really observed? — I believe it is. 

26612. We have been told elsewhere that if milk is 
refused at one creamery it is taken at another? — I have 
not known of a case to Ulster. I had one instance 
where- a supplier left a creamery dissatisfied with the 
price. He came to me, and after a few months I had 
to refuse his milk because it was dirty. Then he went 
back to the first creamery. I wrote to the manager of 
the creamery saying I was obliged to refuse the man’s 
milk supply because it was not clean, and some time 
previously the understanding had been arrived at be- 
tween the creamery managers not to accept milk which 
had been rejected by another creamery, and next morn- 
ing this man’s milk was refused at the creamery to 
which he took it. 

26618. That had an effect upon the suppliers? — Yes. 

26614. The fact got noised about that the milk was 
refused at two creameries? — Yes. 

26615. Have, you more reason to complain of the 
milk supply of the person who has only one cow than 
the farmer who has a number? — No, except from its 
being kept over; but I find the milk is equally clean. 

26616. Do you find the milk equally clean when the 
cows are in the byres and in the pasture? — Yes; and 
even when it is sour it is clean. When the lids are 
taken off the cans, and when you stand over it, the 
odour is quite clean though the milk is sour. It comes 
in sour in the winter time from being held oyer. 

26617. Does the milk that is held over a little sour 
produce as sweet butter as milk that would be perfectly 
fresh from the creamery? — You would require to 
pasteurise the cream after separating it. * 

26618. And after you take in stale milk and subject 
it to the ordinary process, you would need to pasteurise 
the cream afterwards? — Yes. 

26619. You are obliged to have recourse to that if 
you do not get the milk fresh? — Yes; you cannot 
pasteurise the milk then. You have to pasteurise the 
cream. 

26620. What is your ordinary separating tempera- 
ture? — 145 degrees. 

26621. You don't get beyond that? — Not for 
separation. 

26622. For pasteurization, what temperature do you 
go to? — Frprn 175 to 180 degrees. 

26623. Is milk that is being subjected to that tem- 
perature kept to motion by beaters while in the vat or 
vessel in which the pasteurization takes place? — Yes. 

It leaves the heater at that temperature. 

26624. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you test that? — Yes; at 
the outlet pipe from the heater there is a thermometer 
always set. 

26625. The Chairman. — Is it your opinion .that the 
yield of the eows supplying milk to your creamery is 
better or worse than when you took up the work? — 

It has improved. 

26626. To what cause do you attribute that improve- 
ment? — I think the people exercise more care in the 
selection of cows, and that they are taking steps to 
weed out the bad ones, because a greater number of 
the suppliers come to me for separate tests of each of 
their cows. 

26627. Mr. O'Brien. — You have instructions from 
your Committee to test milk for individual members? — 

No, but I have done it. I have advised the farmers 
to send the milk of the separate cows. 

26628. The Chairman. — That you might advise him 
as to the cow that is lowest in butter fat? — Yes, and I 
try to calculate for them the yield per cow, or institute 
a comparison between two eows in the matter of yield. 

26629. Do you find a marked difference in butter fat 
between the deep milking cow compared with the light 
milking cow? — Yes. 

26630. It does not invariably happen that the cow 
giving the smallest quantity of milk gives more butter 
fat? — No. I have known it not to be the case. 

26631. It is an erroneous conclusion to arrive at that 
because a cow is a light milker she gives a very good 
percentage of butter fat for the quantity she yields? — 

It is. 

26632. Do you find a difference in the yield of butter 
fat in different farms? — Yes, often in the ease of farms 
closely adjoining. 

26633. Would you attribute that to the feeding of 
the cows, to the cows themselves, or to the pasture on 
which they are raised? — I would attribute it to the 
three bauses. It might be one, it might be the other, 
or it might be the third. 
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26634. Is more care exercised by the farmer in the 
selection of the cows than was done some years ago? — 
Yes. They are making great efforts to improve them 
from the milk-producing point of view. 

26635 How many of them keep records? — I don’t 
think there are more than three or four of them going 
in for the registered dairy bull scheme. 

26636. Are there any cow-testing associations in your 
district? — No, only what I do for them myself in test- 
ing the milk of their cows. 

26637. Are you familiar with the scheme of cow- 
testing scheme — that the duty should not be imposed on 
it to your locality? — It would be difficult in my dis- 
trict. 

26638. Why-owing to the apathy of the people? — 
No, but the duty most generally falls on the creamery 
manager. 

26639. Where the scheme is universal and wide- 
spread, arrangements will be made to have an officer 
who will devote himself to the inspection of these cows, 
and to see that the records are properly kept? — Yea. 

26640. That is the only objection you see to this cow- 
testing scheme — that the duty should not be imposed on 
the creamery managers, because they would not have 
time to carry it out? — Perhaps all of them would not. 

26641. How do you dispose of what is commonly 
described by the not over-appetising name “ creamery 
sludge "? — It is carried out to a lake quite convenient 
to the place. 

26642. No difficulty has ever arisen as to the dis- 
charge of the sewage into the lake? — No. 

26643. And no injury to the fish has arisen in conse- 
quence, as far as you know? — No. In fact I know one 
river where the creamery sewage was emptied into 
and the trout increased to a large extent. It was a 
small river, and the people used to dam it occasionally 
and teem it in bucket fulls. Fish for ten miles came 
to the place where the creamery sludge was emptied 
into the river. 

26644. In Monaghan County what steps have been 
taken to put the Dairies and Cowsheds Order into 
force? — They have appointed inspectors. 

26645. They have appointed a veterinary inspector? — 
I have not heard of any veterinary inspector. 

26646. Have you heard of recent prosecutions under 
the Order? — No, but I know of some parties having to 
improve their byres. 

26647. It was done under pressure? — Once the in- 
spector declared it should be done, it was done. 

26648. Would the general application of the Order 
have any effect in reducing the number of people who 
produce milk? — It might for a short time, but it would 
be only for a very short time, because I had experience 
of that. I had a number of suppliers from Carricktna- 
cross Rural District, and for a time they refused to 
be registered, but afterwards they came in. 

26649. And the obvious conclusion was that they 
voluntarily complied with whatever alterations were 
suggested? — Yes. 

26650. Would you think it necessary that a scheme 
should be devised for the granting of loans for carrying 
out such structural alterations as may be necessary 
in order to secure the proper housing of cows of people 
of limited means? — Yes. 

26651. And you think it would be helpful to the 
local authorities in carrying out the provisions of the 
Order if such a fund was available? — Yes, because it 
is dread of the expense that prevents a number from 
underbaking the alterations. 

26652. Do any of the Monaghan farmers make any 
provision for the storing of their milk; have they a 
milk store in connection with their byres? — I think the 
majority of them use tho house that they used as a 
dairy before the creamery started. 

26653. The milk is not stored in very unsuitable sur- 
roundings? — No, because the odour from the milk 
would tell that. 

26654. If it was brought into contact with sub- 
stances likely to give it a flavour? — Yes. 

26655. What distance do they send to your creamery 
— four miles? — Some milk travels over six miles by road. 
It is conveyed on a hired cart; one man takes up the 
milk of a district. 

26656. The individual fanner cannot well afford to 
deliver milk from that distance? — The individual 
farmer does not deliver to me for more than a mile 
and a half. . ' 

26657.' Is it the shorthorn cross cow that is used in 
your district?— It is to a great extent now; they. are 
beginning to introduce the shorthorn cross. 


26658. In substitution for what? — I can scarcely say. 

26659. For a nondescript bull?— Yes. 

26660. What they call in the south of Ireland a 
scrub bull? — Yea. 

26661. And you find that there, is an improved taste 
on their part to keep an animal o£ pure blood and one 
of good conformation? — They don’t approve so much 
of an animal of pure blood. There are pure-bred ani- 
mals kept in the district under the county scheme, 
and I find that a good animal purchased in Roscom- 
mon by my Society commands more patronage. 

26662. Does your Society set itself out to provide the 
district with bulls suitable for the locality? — For the 
last three years they have kept one in the district, and 
would have kept more if they could procure people to 
keep them, but they consider the land is not sufficiently 
good for a first cross of the shorthorn, and the climate 
is a bib cold too. They consider that a Roscommon 
bull with perhaps two or three crosses of shorthorn 
blood and the old Irish cow better suited to that dis- 
trict, and I believe they are right. I find that tho 
calves bred from the buils they breed turn out better 
than calves from the pure-bred premium bulls. 

26663. Are there many premium bulls? — Nine or ten, 

I think. 

26664. Do you get any milk from a dairyman who 
keeps a pure-bred shorthorn herd? — No; there is no 
man who has that herd in the district. 

26665. Do any of the Aberdeen Angus breed ever 
come in as bulls? — No, but I have seen some come in 
as cows, and they are bad milkers. 

26666. Do you think the old Irish cow was a dis- 
tinctive type of animal? — I think she. was, to some 
extent. 

26667. Is she in existence at the present time? — I 
believe there are districts in the west of Ireland where 
you would, get the animal pure. 

26668. You mean where the type most generally pre- 
dominates ? — Yes. 

26669. Did farmers recognize that they were a good 
milking type of beast? — Yes. 

26670. And they would be anxious to procure them if 
available? — Yes; and bulls of that type. 

26671. Have any of the farmers in your district gone 
in for the Department's dairy bull scheme — having 
their cows selected and registered under the Depart- 
ment's inspection, and served by a premium bull? — I 
do nob know of any of them doing that. 

26672. You are not familiar with this scheme? — 1 
know it is in existence. 

26673. None of the farmers in your neighbourhood 
have, been co-operating with this scheme? — No. 

26674. They have been doing so in the neighbouring 
county? — Yes, I believe so. 

26675. Do you think that your suppliers would be 
likely to patronise a bull of that breed if he were avail- 
able?— Yes. 

26676. A bull that was the produce of a dam with a 
milk producing record not less than 600 gallons? — 
They would. 

26677. Do any of them breed their own heifers? — 
They do. 

26678. In selecting heifers for breeding purposes, do 
they endeavour to select those that are the produce of 
dams that are good milkers? — Yes. They run tho 
heifer from the best cows they have. 

26679. They regard the production of milk as an here- 
ditary quality? — Yes. 

26080. Almost equally in the male as in the female 
parent? — Yes. • 

26681. Mr. O’Brien-. — Are all your suppliers mem- 
bers of your co-operative creamery? — No. 

26682. Are the majority? — The minority of the milk 
suppliers are members. 

26683. They object to have new members?— Nob 
exactly, but the creamery movement was new to the 
people when it was started, and it was only the most 
advanced farmers that would invest any money in it. 
In the course of time, when the cost of erection was 
paid off, the Society did not consider it necessary to 
press the suppliers to become members, and they just 
allowed them to supply in the ordinary way. 

26684. Would it not be more advantageous for the 
creamery to have them as members, because it would 
give them a greater hold over them and greater power 
of inspection of their milk and byres? — I don't think sp. 

26685. You have no competing creamery about you? 
— No, not what could be called a competing creamery. 
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26686. Do you do a trade in anything else besides 
butter? — Agricultural goods to a small extent. We 
supply seeds and manures. 

26687. Miss McNeill. — With regard to the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order, do you think that Order should be 
made to apply to all the products of milk — butter and 
everything else — as well as to the people who sell milk, 
so that if they did not send to the creamery, hut made 
butter at home, they would still be forced to comply 
with the Order, would it improve matters? — I think 
it is more necessary that the Order should apply in the 
ease of butter made at home, because there is no 
check on that, and there is some check in the creamery, 
where the milk will be returned if dirty. 

26688 1 . Do you think the Order would be advan- 
tageously made to include every person who sells any 
product of milk? — It should be made to apply to all 
cow-keepers. At the present time the demand is 
limited, and rather than submit to the Order numbers 
of farmers refuse to sell milk where they havo only one 
or two customers, whereas if the Order were made 
generally applicable they would sell the milk. 

26689. The Chairman. — There would be no point in 
evading the provisions of the Order? — No; there would 
be nothing gained. 

26690. would you extend registration to the point 
of licensing, so that any person found ou a few 
occasions guilty of offences against the Order, might 
have the licence withdrawn in the case of a grave 
oSence? — I would have them fined. 

26691. Would you consider that licensing rather 
than registration would be more successful in getting 
a supply of wholesome milk? — No, I don’t think so in 
the country districts, because, numbers of them would 
not apply for the licences. 

26692. Supposing it was made imperative? — In that 
case, of course, the licence would be a sort of penalty. 

26698. It would secure absolute uniformity that all 
should conform with the requirements, and that every 
one keeping a cow might in consequence be disposed 
to sell the surplus milk in the locality, and thereby 
extend the number of those who are willing to supply 
milk in small quantities? — It would have that effect, 
because at the present time they refuse to sell milk. 

26694. Because it would bring them under the Order? 
— Yes, in the rural district, where the demand for 
milk is not great, and the number of purchasers is very 
few, they refuse to sell it. 

26695. Your point is that if the Order was applied 
to all it would tend to increase the milk supply? — Yes; 
it would make the milk more available. 
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26696. Lady Everard. — What guarantee have you 
that the milk sent to your creamery is healthy? — I 
have no guarantee. 

26697. Because a creamery manager in the south of 
Ireland thought it would be good to have some guarantee 
that the milk supplied to bis creamery was perfectly 
pure?— Yes. I don’t think that he could know that 
all tile milk supplied to him was the milk of healthy 
cows. 

26698. The Chairman. — Is there any other aspect of 
the question, Mr. Gallagher, that you would like to 
direct the attention of the Commission to? — No. The 
point I wanted to make was the general application of 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order to all keepers of cows. 

26699. Your view opens up a new aspect of the ques- 
tion, and I am inclined to agree with you, that if 
the Order were extended to all cow-keepers it would 
increase the number of those who are inclined to sell 
milk? — Yes. There is another point with regard to 

increasing the supply and that would be if the Depart- 
ment would award premiums more generally to other 
than pure-bred bulls. 

26700. Their dairying scheme is to extend premiums 
to bulls of this particular type which would be bred on 
milking lines only? — I think they might go further. 

26701. One of the suggestions made before us was 
that the premiums offered to the dairy bull should be 
at least equivalent to the premiums offered to the pure- 
bred bull. It was suggested to us that the premium 
should be made equal, and that prizes should be offered 
at local shows for heifers, the produce of these milk 
record cows, just as they would be offered for heifers 
tile produce of herd book cows, and that the prizes 
might be even greater than those offered for the pure- 
breed, in order to increase the number of dairy farmers 
engaged in the industry? — Yes. The man who would 
be engaged in breeding dairy cattle as a general rule 
would be less fitted to bear the expense. 

26702. And it is a new enterprise, and naturally 
would need more fostering? — Yes: 

26703. And it is in the hands of people who are less 
able to develop it?— Yes. 

26704. Mr. O’Brien. — You say in your precis that all 
the creameries have steaming blocks? — Yes. ” 

26705. Do the farmers avail themselves of these? — 

Yes. 

26706. You don't do it yourself at your creamery? — 

Yes; in the case of all people not doing it themselves; 
we deduct something nominal on each occasion. 

26707. It ensures the cans being cleaned at least once 
in the day? — Yes. 


Mr. William James Brown, J.P., examined. 


26708. The' Chairman. — You reside close to Ennis- 
killen, Mr. Brown? — Within seven miles of it. 

26709. Are you at all interested in agriculture? — 
Slightly; I am a farmer. 

26710. Are you a dairy farmer? — I carry on mixed 
farming; I cultivate a little, and send milk tp a 
creamery. 

26711. Is your creamery co-operative or proprietary? 
— The creamery to which I send my milk is the Scottish 
Co-operative Company. 

26712. A branch of this creamery in Enniskillen? — 
Yes. It is close to us. That is why we go there. 

26713. Have you auy knowledge that would enable 
you to compare the prices given by the Scottish Co- 
operative Creamery With other co-operative creameries 
that are owned by farmers in tile district? — The far- 
mers’ co-operative creamery is nearly as near to me, 
and it is doubtful which pays best. 

20714. The Scottish Co-operative Company, I under- 
stand, trade largely in other articles. Would that be 
in any way responsible for the people patronising them? 
— Indian meal is the only article they deal in at the 
auxiliary I send milk to, and it is an advantage to 
the people to be able to get it there, They get a hag 
of Indian meal and it is settled up out of their account. 

26715. There is no other trading carried on in that 
particular auxiliary? — No. 

26716. Are there many goats in your district? — A 
great- many of the farmerB prefer to keep a goat. I 
think it is to enable them to send more milk to the 
creameries, hut for my part wc keep pone of them, 
and. if I. was asked my advice I. would say not- .to keep 
them. , 


26717. Do many of the cottiers keep goats for their 
own supply? — Yes, nearly everyone where I reside. 

26718. Have any of the new breeds of goats been 
introduced — the Toggenburg or the Auglo-Nubian? — 
No. 

26719. The advantage of these goats is that they 
give milk at all seasons of the year. The ordinary 
Irish goat gives milk only at the period when milk 
is procurable from the cow? — Yes. 

26720. It is an advantage to have these goats in profit 
at any period of. the year? — Yes, to the cottiers and 
labourers. 

26721. It is of these I am thinking. If anyone in 
your district requires information with regard to these 
new breed of goats they can get it on applying to the 
Irish Goat Society, Dublin. They may be able to get 
some of these animals into the district for the purpose 
of crossing with the native goat? — They would be an 
advantage, I suppose. 

26722. From the point of view that they would be 
able to produce milk in the winter and spring, they 
would be an advantage? — Yes, but a large amount of 
our labourers are herds, and the parties who employ 
them supply them with a milch cow the whole year 
round. 

26728. Then I take it there is very little scarcity 
in your district? — No; not in our neighbourhood. 

26724. The custom is that the farmer gives a cow 
all the year round to the man working for him? — Yes; 
they are very well off — as well off as thc_ ordinary small 
farmer. 

26725. The scarcity is not.by .any means acute?— No. 

D 
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26726. Are you iu the Enniskillen Rural District? — 
lies, and I am a member of the Council as well. 

26727. We have had evidence as' to what has been 
done in the district with regard to the carrying out 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. Does your in- 
spector present many reports as to the condition in 
which .he finds the byres? — It is not put into execution 
as yet. Nine-tenths of the people have not made the 
improvements . 

26728. But ultimately you hope, to secure that by 
the pressure of the inspector’s visits?— Yes, and the 
anxiety of the people, too, to keep their places dean. 

26729. Are they manifesting a desire to co-operate 
with you in putting their premises into proper condi- 
tion? — Yes. 

26730. Are you at all apprehensive that the financial 
expenditure, necessary to make the structural altera- 
tions would hamper these people? — Yes, at the start, 
but in the end it would be an advantage. Three- 
fourths of them have, become the owners of their land, 
and are anxious to improve their houses and offices 
as well. 

26731. So you would not be apprehensive that the 
general application of the Order would drive any of 
these people out of the milk trade? — Not at all. 

26732. It has been represented to the Commission 
already that if the provisions of the Order were 
rigorously enforced, some farmers would be unable 
to find the capital necessary to make the alterations 
required and that they would consequently be put out 
of the trade? — I don’t think so. 

26733. That would not happen in your district? — No. 

26734. In Ulster generally you ' don’t think that 
would be the result? — No. The people are very saving, 
and there are very few of them that have not a nest 
egg, and if they are compelled to make the improve- 
ments it would be a benefit to them ultimately. 

26735. Do you go in for winter dairying to any ex- 
tent? — No. 

26786. Do any of the farmers in your locality? — No. 
We see to it that we have more milk in the winter 
than formerly. The. old practice was to have the cows 
dry in November. 

26737. You have always a surplus over what you 
need yourself? — Yes. 

26738. Does that apply to a good number of the 
farmers. in your locality? — Yes, because otherwise the 
creameries would have to close up. 

26739. What is the winter price of milk at the 
creamery? — About 5d. or 5^d. a gallon in the winter, 
and in the summer about 4d. would be the average 
price. 

26740. Is it your opinion that the cow of to-day is as 
good a dairy servant as the cow you knew twenty years 
ago? — She might not be as good for butter purposes, 
but she is as good for milk purposes, and the. short- 
horns are a nicer class and more fancy, more saleable, 
and, I think, better for butter purposes too. 

26741. As a commercial beast you think she. is a 
better animal than the cow that existed twenty-five 
years ago? — Yes; I remember the old Irish cow.' 

26742. Do you regard the old Irish cow as a dis- 
tinctivetype of beast? — Yes; you would rarely get one 
now. There was generally a white streak on the back; 
the udders were generally large, and the cows were 
rather thin in flesh. 

26743. And not very shapely in conformation ?— They 
were not shapely. 

26744. Dr. Moorhead.— What colour were they?— 
Generally pale yellow. There were a good many of 
the Devonshire cattle that were looked upon as the 
old Irish breed; they were a deep red with large horns. 

26745, The Chairman. — "Where have you known this 
old Irish cow to be kept last?— There is only one I know 
at the present time, and it is owned by a carpenter 
named Montgomery. 


26746: That is the nearest approach to what 
would regard as the old Irish 'cow? — Yes. 


26747. Miss McNeill.— I s she a good milker?— She 
appears to be. She is very nearly like the Jersey. The 
banke* here has a Jersey like the old Irish cow 


26748.' The Chairman.— B ut she probably would be 
a Jersey cross? — Yes. 


_ 26749. Did the carpenter breed this cow, or did he 
buy her?— I don t know. He used to have a ereat 
many cattle that used to take disease and die. When 
1 asked him where was the flow from his carpentry 


shop, iu which he had a lot of painting material, he 
showed me, and I said that that was the cause of his 
cattle dying. 

26750. Lead poisoning? — Yes. 

26751. And did lie alter the course of the stream? — 
Yes, and since that time, ten years ago, he lost 
no animal. I fancy lead poisoning was the cause. 

26752. And, furthermore, the sequel has proved that 
your surmise was correct? — Yes. 

26753. Is there any development of winter dairying 
in your district? — The idea, I think, is to keep more 
cattle, if possible, for winter dairying, because it pays 
somewhat better. The price is higher. 

26754. Is any effort being made to provide suitable 
feeding for cattle by the growing of catch crops? — Wo 
labour very little hi county Fermanagh. The land is 
stiff and not porous; the water lies on it, aud it does 
not pay for labour. Wc are using slag to improve the. 
grass and hay. 

26755. This gives you better feeding for your cattle 
in winter? — Yes, and they do better. 

26756. Have you instituted any comparison that 
would enable you to state whether or not the cows 
that calve in the month of November would yield a 
larger supply of milk than the cow calving iu March 
or April? — I think they would not yield as much milk 
unless they were hand fed. 

26757. I always assume that they would be properly 
cared? — They would give a larger flow in that case. 

26758. When the cows are bleaching, you think that 
then the fresh bite of grass would again increase, the flow 
of milk when the cow most needs a stimulus? — Yes. 

26759. That is not necessary after the cow calves, 
because she has had a period of rest ; she. doeH not need 
a stimulus so much as when she has beeu three or four 
months milking, and that helps to increase the yield 
of milk over lie entire, twelve mouths? — I daresay it 
would. 

26760. It is quite a recognised thing that the cow 
that calves in November will yield more milk than the 
cow calving in April or May?— I would not bo sur- 
prised. I leave the women to look after the milk . 

26761. You have to buy the cow? — Yes, but that is 
a small part of the matter. 

26762. Do you go to the fairs to buy the cows?— We 
generally rear what we require; and then we have 
stock farms. 


26763. In selecting the heifers that you keep for cows> 
are you always careful to select these that are the pro- 
duce of good milkers?— We have never studied that 
question. We consider the colour and shape, and the 
prospect of selling in tho market afterwards. 

26764. Do you grow roots and grain, or when you 
are feeding your oo.ws in the winter season do you 
give them roots and grain? — Seldom; we give them 
a mash of oatmeal,- or bran, or Indian meal. We grow 
very little mangolds, or turnips, or other roots. 

26765. Do you ever feed potatoes to cows?— No. 

26766. It is a capital food? — I would expect so, but 
there are generally a few pigs which generally got the 
potatoes. 

26767, As a matter of fact, I am told that the best 
root feeding for milk production would bo parsnips?— 
We grow them, but only for table use. 

26768. Are there many labourers’ cottages in your 
looality?— Almost none. There is a scheme floated, 
but there has only been one labourer who applied for a 
cottage within a radius of mileB around me. I have 
asked some of them to do so and they say : “I prefer 
to be caretaking than going in for a labourer's cottage.” 
Ihey have a great many more advantages in connection 
with their caretaking than they would have if they 
went into a cottage. They have their free cow, and 
their free turf, and their home for nothing. 

26769. The conditions under which they live and 
serve here are different from other localities?— Yes T 
have always advocated that the labourer ought to be 
allowed to buy out his cottage and become owner of it. 

26770. Are there many premium bulls in your 
locality?— Yes, a few! • ■ 


n Buorsaorn ureeuv— At Florence 

Court they have three or four breeds— the shorthorn 
and the black bull. . 

26772. So that your district is fairly well served?— 
xes. A good many of the farmers keep their own 
bulls, and they like to have a good one. 
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26773. I think a good deal of taste is exhibited oy the 
northern farmers in selecting the stock they keep? — 
They say it is as easy to feed a good one as a bad one. 

26774. And the result when you come to sell is sub- 
stantially in favour of keeping a good one? — -Ides. I 
offered £8 for a calf the other day in Swanlinbar. 

26775. Was that a Cavan-bred calf? — Yes. 

26776. Have any of the farmers in your locality gone 
in for the Department's scheme for promoting the keep- 
ing of dairy bulls? — None that I know of. 

26777. Do any of them keep milk records? — I don't 
know of one unless they keep them at Florence Court. 

26778. You don’t know uny farmer keeping them? — 
No. 

26770. And you don't keep them yourself? — I do not. 

26780. The majority of the labourers, I take it, 
according to your view, have the use of cows from the 
farmers for whom they work? — They have the use of 
a cow. I have a labourer. He. keeps a goat, and he 
gets a measure of milk every night when he is going 
home, winter and summer. 

26781. Does thnt custom prevail universally in your 
locality? — I don’t think it prevails universally, but it 
is the general intention and likely to become the 
general custom, because we have to pay more to the 
labourers, and they are a bit haughty if they are not 
pampered up a little bit. On the whole I think they 
have more profit- than the farmers. 

26782. Have you any difficulty in getting labour at 
the present, time? — No, and what is strange I am 
thirty-five years now keeping a home and I never went 
to a fair or market, for a servant, and I never had any 
need to do so. 

26783. You can get enough to supply your needs 
without doing so? — Yes. I say to the farmers that I 
hold it is a discredit to have to go to the fair for 
labourers, and they say " we cannot get them.” I 
told them, “ you don’t treat them right.” We rarely 
lose a labourer except they emigrate or get married. 

26784. They are living in contentment and peace in 
your place? — X think so. 

26785. Do the labourers sometimes borrow money 
for the purchase of cows? — Caretakers as a rule are 
ambitious enough to get on until they own the cows 
themselves. I nave- some of them that own their own 
cows, and I am very glad of it. 

26786. There is a laudable ambition on their part to 
•own their own cows? — Yes, and the person that is 
anxious like that is the best for the man that employs 
him. 

26787. Mr. O’Brien. — We. have had evidence in 
several parts of the county that where a labourer has 
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a cow, or facilities for keeping a cow, he sends his 
milk to the creamery instead of giving it to his family? 

— Some of them do, and some of them if they got the 
price of milk would drink it, but they are looked down 
upon with contempt; that thing is dying out. 

26788. How much land is given with a labourer's 
cottage in your district? — Under the scheme that is 
floated by the Council it is a statute acre. That is not 
sufficient to keep a cow, but my answer is that 
labourers prefer to caretake for me, or for some other 
farmer, than go into a labourer’s cottage, because they 
get the run of a cow or two, or three, over the whole 
farm. 

26789. You say in your precis of evidence that if the 
labourer were helped to purchase a eow he could keep 
it on his piece of land? — I was not referring to the 
man who had a Union cottage at all. My evidence is 
confined almost altogether to labourers that are outside 
Union cottages. It refers to men who have the grazing 
of a cow given to them. 

26790. In the case of your labourer, you give him, 
at all events, the grass of a cow. If he choose to buy 
one for himself you would give him the grass of it? — 

Certainly. He could feed his own calf under the same 
conditions as he was feeding the eow that I would 
supply him with. 

26791. Do you give him potatoes? — The caretaker 
on, say, one farm I have, has sometimes three calves 
and two cows. I saw his cheque from the creamery 
and it was £2 5s. 8d. for the month in addition to 
feeding his own family. He has all the crop he can 
put in for himself. 

26792. "What wages does he get? — None at all. He 
is working two parts of his time for himself. He looks 
after my cattle and sees that they are all right, and 
that is his principal work, and he has all the other 
advantages with them. 

26793. Does he own these cows himself? — No, but 
I say if he did I would have no objection. * 

26794. You propose that be should own these cows 
himself? — Yes. 

26795. And that he should be helped to do so? — Yes. 

26796. Are there any co-operative credit societies in 
your district amongst the farmers or labourers? — No. 

26797. You don’t know' the sort of way these 
societies work? — No, but I would think that if there 
was a co-operative bank in our district, it would be 
of advantage to small farmers and labourers who wanted 
to better their condition. 

26798. I should have thought that yours was a dis- 
trict that was eminently suited for a co-operative 
society or bank? — Yes. 


The Commission then adjourned until the following day to Sligo. 


FORTY-SEVENTH DAY.— FRIDAY, 9th AUGUST, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Courthouse, Sligo, at 1 p.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; 
Geo. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Dr. John Laird, J.P., examined. 


26799. The Chairman.— You arc a medical prac- 
titioner resident in Sligo, Dr. Laird, I understand?— 

26800. Do you hold any public appointment under 
the local Boards? — Yes. . . 

26801. Would you be good enough to say for tlie in- 
formation of the “Commission what these appointments 
are?— I am Medical Officer of No. 1 District and Con- 
sulting Sanitary Officer for the borough of Sligo and 
Medical Officer of Health for the district. 


26802. Do you happen to know what provisions are 
made by the Sligo Rural Council for the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Dairies and Co\reked3 Order.— 
I think it has not been put into force by them. 

26803. No officer, lay or professional, has been ap- 
pointed by them for the purpose of making an inspec- 
tion of the dairies or the cowsheds m the district?— 
Not that I am aware of. I am not really quite certain 

° n 26804. P Havc you, as Medical Officer of Health, ever 
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been requisitioned by any subordinate in the service 
of the Rural District Council to determine whether or 
not certain conditions to which his attention was 
directed were sanitary or otherwise? — No, not with 
reference to the milk supply. 

26805. Is there an ample supply of milk in the urban 
district of Sligo for the poor? — No. 

26806. Is that a constant scarcity, or is it only in 
existence for a eertain limited period of each year? — 
It is not sufficient at any period of the year. 

26807. There is a scarcity throughout the entire 
year? — Yes. 

26808. Has it reached such an extent that those who 
may have money to buy milk would not be able to 
procure it in the town? — Occasionally that has hap- 
pened. 

26809. And have you, in the course of your profes- 
sional practice, sometimes ordered a milk diet for 
children or patients for whom it might be suitable 
food and have you been told that it was not procur- 
able? — Yes. 

26810. You have a knowledge of Sligo for a con- 
siderable number of years, I take it, Dr. Laird? — Yes. 

26811. Are the existing conditions worse or better 
within your recollection?— They are better, I think, in 
general. 

26812. The milk supply is more ample now than it 
was, say ten or fifteen years ago? — I should say it is. 

26813. Is there any want of appreciation on the part 
of the poor-as to the value of milk as a food for chil- 
dren? — No; they fully appreciate it. 

26814. And whatever scarcity exists, nud wherever 
children are insufficiently or improperly fed, it is due 
to the fact that milk is not procurable? — It is not pro- 
curable in sufficient quantities. 

26815. Have you ever had reason to complain of the 
quality of the milk? — Well, I don’t think they have 
often complained of it. 

26gl6. Has it ever appeared to you to he poor in 
quality? — It has. 

2G817. And not as cleanly as one would wish it to 
be? — Yes. 

26818. And under these circumstances — in the ab- 
sence of any steps being taken by the local Council — 
of course, you have been powerless to provide any 
remedy for these people? — Yes. 

26819. That seems rather an unfortunate state of 
things, does it not? Are you of opinion, as a medical 
man, that the children in Sligo are improperly or in- 
sufficiently fed with nourishing food? — Yes. 

26820. And that is mainly caused by the scarcity of 
the milk supply? — Yes. 

26821. Does your experience — I take it, it would— 


26822. With regard to the population there, how are 
tjxey off for a milk supply : are they better or worse off 
than the people living in the town?— They are perhaps 
as well, off as those in the town, but since the crea- 
meries have been established, pf course, there is not 
the same supply of milk that there was formerly, par- 
ticularly for the children. 

26823. Is it your opinion that the introduction of 
the creamery system has been in some degree respon- 
sible for the limited supply available for human con- 
sumption ? — It is. 

26824. Do you think the scarcity 'is more acute in 
districts where the creameries are numerous than it is 
m the ordinary agricultural district where the crea- 
meries are not within convenient distances of the farm ? 
— Oh, yes. 

26825. Do you happen to know if any 'of the crea- 
meries sell milk retail to any pc’-son who might make 
application to them for a small quantity?— I think 
they do. People passing by go in and may get it. 

26826. Would that apply to the rural population?— 
I don t know that, but if you were passing by the 
creamery and asked for milk they might supply you 

26827. Would that be gratuitously or for money? 

I fancy it would be for money. I am not sure. 

26828. You are familiar with some of the large in- 
stitutions in the town; do you happen to know whether 
the Workhouse or the Lunatic Asvlum have any diffi- 
culty in procuring milk?— I don’t think they have anv 
difficulty, but I don’t think it is of the best quality. " 

26829. Not so good as you would like to sec it as a 
medical man? — No. 


26830. Have you ; ever known prosecutions to be in- 
stituted for the adulteration of milk in the urban or 
rural area? — I have not heard of any. It may be 
possible there were some, but if there were they were 
extremely rare. 

26831. You have uo recollection of ever having been 
called upon, as Medical Officer, to certify as to the 
quality of the milk? — No. 

26832. Or to express any opinion us to whether or 
not the milk was pure? — No. 

26833. Do you feel yourself helpless with regard to 
the use of impure or -unclean milk, in the present cir- 
cumstances? — Yes. 

26834. Absolutely helpless? — Yes. 

26835. And, I take it, that it is your view that that 
is a very undesirable state of things to prevail? — Most 
undesirable. 

26836. And injurious to tho health and well lining 
of the industrial population? — Yob. 

26837. Do you happen to know what quantity of 
milk would bo taken into the homo of a workingman 
earning less than £1 a week, who would have a wife 
and three or four children to provide for? — I don’t 
know; it would he very small. 

26838. Are the babies properly nourished in tho 
early stages of their existence? — They are. .not. That 
is, I consider, a matter of vital importance. 

26839. And it is duo entirely to the difficulty of pro- 
curing a pure and adequate supply of milk?— Yos. 

26840. Have you thought of any schomo which 
would remedy the existing evil— I mean from tho ad- 
ministrative point of view?— Well, since the creameries 
have been established, of course, the greater portion of 
the milk is going to thorn; consequently, the children 
are not getting the milk as they did in former times, 
which is. extremely injurious to tho young constitu- 
tions. Children, oi all others, roquiro a good milk 
supply. It is infinitely more important for them than 
it is for the adult. If you get more cows, I daresay 
there will be more milk sent to tho creamery, so I 
don t think that that would meet the case. I feel very 
strongly with regard to ihe. supply of milk for the 
children and my recommendation would be that a 
large number of goats of a good breed bo imported 
mto Ireland. In fact, I would like to 'seo a pair of 
goats attached to every labourer’s cottage. The coat 
is immune to tuberculosis. Tho cow is not. Goats’ 
niUk would be vory much better and safer for the use 
ol the children than oven cows' milk would bo, and 
I think it would-be a very good plan if there was a 
good supply of milk from goats, because that could 
not be sent to the crenmory. The cream being fairly 
white m colour and the butt or white, it could not be 
sent to the creamery, so they would have it for tho 
me ol their chidvci,. .Tlmt is the suggestion I 
would make lor tho supply ol tho children: 

208«. And that would apply fa tho industrial popu- 
tho children, 

because ns tho children are. fed at present wo will have 
a dwindling population and tho children will not grow 
up so strong. “ 

imf™^ nd XT th0 « dults , wi , U ., 110t 'MITO the same resist- 
tho probabilities arc that if the child 
is not strong the adult will not bo strong. At present 
L farTtf^v,? 0 ** whioh 1 tl,ink is ™"Hy dreadful 
thevarn c . oncorned . - and that is tlmt 

. ia c t U - y S e t*mg tea out of feeding-bottles; 
that would be ruinous for the children aud destroy their 
nervous system. It will not nourish thorn; on tho 
contrary, it will do them a great deal of harm. 

wffiKwUtJT ?l ai0U tl , lftt 4,10 treatment to 
mfunt Population is being subjected at the 
present time will, an all probability, be a fruitful 
mentnl °a eilfeeblctl vitality, and perhaps conduce to 

sidfers. thosc childrcn arriv ° at 

^ 26844. That is a deplorable possibility to face?— It 

■ ,?- 6 ^ 45 ' w °uld it be your opinion that it would be a 
judicious expenditure of public money to make some 
provision for having an adequate supply of pure and 
* he ““.““hment oj t’lio child- 
population? Yea, it is most intensely important. 

he «n economic 

pSs.tS.Oeifafai 1 , l d8TOM *° fl “‘ 

oi r 6 £tiy?-lfw^ d ? " Pr0dU0liT,! 
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26848. Which would save a considerable outlay in 
the future with regard to the upkeep of workhouses, 
lunatic asylums, hospitals and kindred institutions? — 
Yes, certainly. 

26849. Have you ever suspected the milk supply as 
being the source of infectious disease?— Yes, occasion- 
ally. 

26850. And has any action ever been taken by the 
public health authority under these circumstances? — 
Yes; occasionally, a dairy has been closed if typhoid 
fever would be traced to it and the milk supply sus- 
pended for the time being. 

26851. Would that be done by the act of the local 
governing body? — Yes. 

26852. And it has been rigorously enforced where 
the medical officer of health reported that infectious 
disease had broken out in the family of certain milk 
suppliers; the local authority would prevent the sale 
•of milk from that house? — Yes. 

26853. On whose certificate -would the trade be re- 
sumed — on the certificate of the Medical Officer of 
Health in charge of the case? — Yes. 

26854. Have you ever traced an outbreak of typhoid 
to the milk supply? — Not in my district. 

26855. But it is not at all an impossible contin- 
gency? — No. 

26856. Is any supervision exercised, so far as you 
know, by creameries with the object of ensuring that 
the milk sent into these institutions is produced under 
healthy and hygienic conditions? — I am not aware of 
any. 

26857. Would you not think it desirable? — Very de- 
sirable. 

26858. Would you not also think it desirable that the 
provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order should 
apply to all farmers who are engaged in the home 
butter-malci ng ? — Y es. 

26859. Is much butter-making carried on in this 
region now? — There is a fair share. 

26860. But, of course, the creameries have consider- 
ably curtailed it? — Very much. 

26861. Suppose it were made imperative on the 
•creameries to sell pure milk in whatever quantity it 
might be asked for, how far would that go, do "you 
think, to relieve the necessities of the poor. Of course, 
'it is not suggested that it would deal with the diffi- 
culty as a whole, but how far would it be helpful? — 
It would- he helpful for a couple of miles around the 
creamery. 

26862. But the creameries are not sufficiently 
numerous in this district that all the people would be 
helped? — No. 

26863. Some people would probably be six miles 
from a creamery? — Yes. 

26864. And in their case it would -not be helpful? — 
No. * 

26865. Have you much tuberculosis amongst chil- 
dren in this region? — There is a good deal of tuber- 
culosis. 

26866. What form is the more prevalent— bone 
trouble? — Iu the young children it would be more 
abdominal. 

26867. Would you consider improper feeding and 
nourishment potent factors in producing such ail- 
ments? — Yes. 

26868. And I suppose, as far ns one can be humanly 
certain of anything, many of the cases coming under 
your observation would-be directlv traceable to that 
•cause? — Yes. 

26869. Have you much pulmonary trouble? — Yes; 
there is a good deal of it. 

26870. Is it on the increase or on the decline? — 
f .cannot say whether it is increasing or declining. I 
think it is about the average. 

26871. Do the farmers who send milk to the. crea- 
mery retain a sufficient quantity for the nourishment 
of their own families? — No. 

26872. That seems a verv reprehensible practice? — 
It does. 

26873. And what causes them to pursue that insane 
course? — The money they get for the milk.. 

26874. In all probability they are obliged to provide 
some other food for their children which mny be more 
•expensive in renlity than the milk would be? — Yes: 
that is true. 

26875. Less healthful and giving less nourishment? 

yYes. They_ arc living on tea now instead of por- 
ridge and milk, which was infinitely better. They 
are selling their milk and buying tea. 
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. 26876. And, I take it, you have no doubt that that 
is a very unwise course to follow? — A very unwise 
course, indeed. 

26877. It makes one rather pessimistic in regard to 
the future when those who have milk actually at their 
disposal sell it for the small price which thev get from 
the creamery, and fail to nourish their own families ‘ . 

m a way that would make them grow into healthy men 
and women? — Yes. 

26878. Would it not seem under these circum- 
stances, that there is a want of appreciation and know- 
ledge as to the value of milk as a food?— Yes. 

26879. Have you a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association in Sligo? — Yes. 

26880. With what philanthropic work is it most con- 
cerned; is it looking after the babies, or the sick, or 
what branch of work is it doing?— Well, I cannot just 
answer that question. 

26881. Is there a Babies’ Club here? — I don’t think 

26882. You have not heard of this branch making 
any arrangement to supply the mothers of infante with 
milk. — Yes; a milk depot has been opened recently. 

^ 26883. Is that a meritorious work, in your opinion? 

26884. And one that is likely to produce beneficial 
results ^amongst the infant population?— Yes. 

26885. I presume you would like to see an extension 
of that work? — Yes. 

26886. Would you think the need sufficiently acute 
to warrant a local authority in undertaking the estab- 
Ii si unen t of a milk depot for the purpose of providing 
milk for the industrial population? — Yes, I would. 

26887. And even if this did entail some financial 
strain on local resources, in your opinion that would 
be J ' Tlse aud 3 usti fiable expenditure ?— It would. 

26888. And one that would be reproductive, and 
likely to increase the wealth of the country in provid- 
ing a healthy population which would be" better able 
to discharge their duties in life and produce wealth for 
the nation ? — Yes. 

26889. Lady Ever ard. — What is the population of 
bhgo?— Between ten and eleven thousand. 

26890. What is the price. of milk retail?— I don’t 
know. 

26891. What do you pay yourself?— I don’t reallv 
know, as I keep a eow for supplying my household 
with pure milk. 

26892. I think you said that the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order has not been put into force in Sligo vet? 

It has not, as far as I know. 

26893. There has been no veterinary officer 
appointed? — Not that I am aware of. 

26894. So you don’t know how far the cows are re- 
sponsible for the tuberculosis you spoke of? — No. 

26895. You don’t know whether the cows are healthy 
or not?— No; I have no knowledge of the health of 
the cattle, but I know that they are not kept in a 
cleanly condition throughout the country. 

26896. And do you think, supposing" the Order was 
put into force, that the Urban Council ought- to 'have 
power to go and inspect the dairies in the district 
from which the milk supply is drawn? — Yes. 

26897. Because we have had that very strongly im- 
pressed on us in other places. At the" present time 
the Urban Authorities have not these outside powers of 
inspection? — Not that I know of. 

26898. Do you know whether milk powder or con- 
densed milk is used?— Condensed milk is used. 

mi ] k Powder?— I have not seen that used. 
ib.lOO. Have fon got a Jubilee nurse— a District 
nurse in Sligo ? — Yes. 

26901. Is the. Women’s National Health Association 
responsible for her, or is she a charge on the district? 

— Hiere is a Committee formed. 

26902. A Nursing Committee ?— Yes. 

26903. Does the Jubilee nurse impress on the 
mothers the importance of feeding their children on 
milk and not on tea? — She does when she is there. 

26904. And do you think the mothers are beginning 
to realise how important it is? — Yea. 

26905. We heard yesterday in Enniskillen of a child 
that was fed on potatoes from a month old. I. think 
you stated that you were in favour of introducing 
goats? — Yes. 

26906. The Women’s National Health Association 
are in favour of sending out goats of the improved 
breeds. At present they cannot be imported?— Why? 

26907. Because there is a rule against it until the 
ports are opened?— Yes, I understand. 
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26908. The Department are now trying to introduce 
the Toggenburg and Anglo-Nubian goats; they kid at 
any time of the year, whereas the ordinary Irish goat 
only kids in the spring or summer. The Toggenburg 
and the Anglo-Nubian goats kid at any time of the year, 
and if the cottager had two goats, one kidding in May 
and another in November, in that way he could be pro- 
vided with milk all the year round for his children. 
Would you advocate that? — Most strongly. 

26909. Have you had much infantile cholera? — Not 
this summer, but we had last summer. 

26910. Did you eousider it traceable to milk? — Yes, 
aud the way in which they feed their children with 
milk. Perhaps I might make a remark about the way 
they feed their children. I greatly disapprove of the 
long tube feeding bottle. I think that the person who 
invented that bottle killed more of the human family 
than Napoleon ever did in his wars. Sometimes I 
have been called on to see children who were fed on 
long-tube bottles, aud if you take the cork out the 
smell of it would almost sicken you, not to speak of 
drinking the contents, and every drop of milk taken 
through that tube is poison, and really there should 
be an Act of Parliament making this long-tube bottle 
illegal. 

26911. Its use is illegal in France? — Yes, and it 
ought to be made so in Ireland. They are ruinous to 
the children. 

26912. Miss McNeill. — A re they much used in 
Sligo? — Yes, they are very much in use, in the country 
parts particularly. 

26913. Lady Everard. — The reason is that it is less 
trouble to the mothers? — Yes, but it is ruinous to the 
children. 

26914. Would you approve of nil the by-products of 
milk being placed under the snme rules nnd regulations 
ns new milk? — Yes. 

26915. Dr. Moorhead. — Is breast-feeding common 
amongst the. mothers?— It is in the country parts. 

26916. Not so much in the town? — No. 

26917. Of course, the children are healthier that are 
brought up that way? — Yes, but I think the practice 
of breast-feeding is rather lessening. 

26918. It is getting unpopular? — lb is not as popular 
as it was. 

26919. Do you attribute that to any industrial occu- 
pations followed by the mothers, or anything of that 
sort?— No. but simply that (lie mothers like to have 
more freedom. 

26920. Is there much bone tuberculosis amongst the 
children? — Yes, a fair amount. 

26921. Would you attribute that to any particular 
form of food? — To milk: to milk from tubercular cows. 

26922. Are the people ever in such straits that they 
cannot get milk for love or money? — In eases of sick- 
ness I have heard them say that they cannot get it. 

26923. M ould that be, in an urban or a rural dis- 
trict? — In both. 

26924. That they cannot possibly get milk although 
they have perhaps a child dying for want of it? — Yes. 

26925. And you had prescribed it ? — Yes. 

26926. And they could not get it for love or money? 
— No; except they sent a long distance for it. 

26927. Have you, as Medical Officer of Health, ever 
reported on the sanitary condition of the cowsheds? — 
I have, occasionally. 

26928. Is the supply of milk drawn from the rural or 
urban district ?— Mostly from the rural district. 

26929. Mostly from the small farmers? — Yes. 

26930. Is there any milk at nil produced in the 
urban area? — Yes. 

26931. Are the sanitary conditions in the urban area 
anything better than in the rural? — No. 

26932. Perhaps worse? — Yes, more confined. 

26933. Are there many labourers' cottages in vour 
district? — Yes, a good many. 

26934. Do the labourers occupying them keep anv 
cows? — No; they cannot keep a cow. 

26935. They could not keep a cow on their acre of 
land? — No. 

26936 Have you a good water supply in the town? — 
Splendid. 

26937. And the health of the district is pretty good? 


26938. Mr. O’Brien. — Y' ou advocate verv s!ron»l 
the introduction of goats? — Yes. 

26939. This is a subject in which I am much ir 
forested. You say tlint the goat is immune fror 
tuberculosis ? — Y es . 


26940. Have you any reason for saying that- ; to what 
extent hove you gone into the subject? — I have not 
gone into it very much, but I have read what the 
authorities say on it. 

26941. Because I think , that there is a certain 
amount of doubt in regard to that. They are pretty 
free from tuberculosis, but the question is whether if 
they were kept in confined places they might not de- 
velop it? — That is quite possible. 

26942. And if you have every labourer with a couple 
of goats, and lie has his acre of laud, part of it would 
have to be tilled and he would have to keep his goat 
in a house practically? — I would uot say so. 

26943. You mean lie would tether them along the 
roadside? — No, but goats, of course, are destructive. 

26944. They are, aud you will find a greut deal of 
opposition unless you say that your goats are goiug to 
bo kept in the house? — Yes, or on the little plots of 
grass they have. 

26945. Of course, that is the way it should be done 
— to tether them on half the acre and to grow their 
crops on the other half, but I think you will fiud it 
rather difficult, because the labourer's goat is likely 
to go into a neighbour’s land? — A strap round the neck 
with a chain attached to a stake in the ground would 
secure them. 

26946. I think it would bo unpopular. I think you 
would find that most of the farmors would be against- 
the introduction of goats? — I daresay they would, but 
I think we ought to think of the children instead of 
the farmers. 

26947. I quite agree, and I think goats are important. 
I have got some, of these new breeds myself for the 
purpose of helping the introduction of them. I think 
you said just now that the mothers were rather in- 
clined to give up breast-feeding? — Yes; they are not 
feeding so much as in former times. 

26948. Is that because they are not sufficiently 
nourished themselves? — It may be so. 

26949. How long do they go on feeding tlieir chil- 
dren at the breast? — Sometimes nine months and 
sometimes twelve months. 

26950. But there are fewer of them now that will 
undertake it? — Yes. 

26951. Miss McNeill. — D on't you think the change 
of diet has affected the nursing mother; don't you 
think the use of tea would have something to say to 
it? — Yes, that would have an injurious influence. 

26952. Mr. O'Brien. — Do the creameries about here 
sell separated milk at all for human consumption? — 
Not that I know of. 

26953. Have you any opinion as to the food-value 
of separated milk, not for infants but for adults?— 
Separated milk is excellent as long ns they will get 
the fat from some other source. 

26954. Take the ordinary diet of a child or young 
person of fifteen or sixteen years; if they had plenty 
of separated milk and, say an ounce of butter, it would 
make an excellent meal? — Most excellent; 

26955. Or any other fat besides the butter? — Yes. 

26956. I gather from what you say that the use of 
oatmeal porridge has gone out very much?— Yes. 

26957. Don’t you think that if you were to give a 
sufficient supply of milk to the people they would have 
considerable, difficulty in getting the children to drink 
it_; that their taste has been vitiated by drinking tea 
with a tremendous lot of sugar in it, and consequently 
you would find it very difficult to get them to drink 
the milk?— If the tea was withheld tliev woidd be verv 
glad to get the milk. 

20958. The ten is always there for the elders?— Yes. 

26959. The children look on it as a sign of beta" 
grown-up to get tea as their mothers do. I think that 
parents in very many cases where they can give milk 
don t give it, because they find that the children don't 
want it? — Yes. 


26960. Don’t you think that by selling milk and 
luying other food for their children, parents fail to 


26961. Miss O’Neill.— A re there many mothers in 
Sligo whose occupation takes them away from their 
homes? — Not many. 

26962. There are no industries employing women? 

It is the younger girls that go.- . 

26963. Not the married women? No. 

26964. So that does not enter into the health of the 
infants? — No. 
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2 6965. You mention creameries as affecting the milk 
supply — the fact that it was all sent to the creamery? — 
Not all. 

26966. J mean an excessive amount of it? — Yes. 

26967. Do you refer to the children in the farmers’ 
houses or to the children whose people live near the 
farmer’s house; do you mean that other children than 
the farmer’s own children have been affected? — Yes; 
because if the milk is sent to the creamery it cannot 
be supplied to the neighbours about. 

26968. Were they in the habit of doing that? — Yes. 

26969. Do you think that there was not a scarcity 
before the creameries were established? — Milk might 
have been scarce, but it is more scarce since the 
creameries weye established. 

26970. Because the Commission has had evidence of 
scarcity in districts where there were no creameries as 
well as in districts where creameries had been estab- 
lished? — Yes, that may be so. 


Dr. John Laird. — 9f/i August, 1912. 

26971. Are there many labourers’ cottages in the 
district? — A good many. 

26972. Are there many labourers who have houses 
other than Union cottages? — Yes, but they are 
diminishing because a large number of labourers' 
cottages have been provided. 

26973. So that the labourers who would not have 
grazing for goats will be getting fewer and fewer each 
year? — Yes. 

26974. The Chairman. — Notwithstanding the vitiated 
taste that prevails at the moment, is it your opinion 
that if more milk was available, a larger quantity 
would be used? — Yes. 

26975. And even that pernicious custom now pre- 
vailing of giving tea to children would be diminished 
if milk was available as food? — Yes. 

26976. And that, in your opinion, would conduce to 
the health and well-being of the rising generation? — 

Yes; that is so. 


Mr. Michael Gallagher examined. 


26977. The Chairman. — Arc you interested in agri- 
culture, Mr. Gallagher? — Y’es. I am a farmer. 

26978. Living in the district of Collooney? — Yes. 
26979. Is that a dairying district? — It is half dairy- 
ing and half fanning. 

26980. With wliat object is the milk raised there?- — 
It is sent to the creamery almost exclusively. 

26981. What class of creameries are there iu the dis- 
trict ? — Co-operative. 

26982. Y’ou are connected with the creamery manage- 
ment yourself? — I am a member of the Committee of 
the Collooney Creamery; we have our manager here. 

26983. Is there a scarcity of milk in the locality do 
you think? — Not for domestic purposes. 

26984. There is a sufficient quantity available at all 
periods? — Yes. As a matter of fact some people who 
supply the. village with milk send what they have over 
and above to our creamery. 

26985. Would that plentiful supply be available in 
the rural districts as well as in the villages? — Yes. 

26986. Is it the custom of the farmers in that locality 
to give those working on their land a supply of milk 
for their families? — Yes. I would say that labourers 
are very scarce iu the locality. 

26987. There are not many labourers, pure and 
simple? — No. 

26988. But if there are any labourers in the locality, 
where do they get their supply? — They buy the milk 
from local vendors. 

26989. Have they any difficulty in procuring it? — 
Not the least. 

26990. At any- period of the year? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

26991. And no complaint has reached you as to their 
inability to procure milk? — No. 

26992. Your knowledge would extend on towards 
Ballina? — Yes. 

26993. The same supply is available for that whole 
area? — Yes. The milk suppliers in the winter sell the 
milk to the local people who are short of it. 

26994. Do any of the creameries sell milk? — No. 
26995. You are never asked? — No. 

26995a. Would any of the creameries, if a cottager 
within easy reach applied for a quart of milk, supply 
him? — They never apply tq us, but we would refuse to 
sell. I may say it was only in two cases we were 
applied to: one was by Kiltimagh Convent, and another 
institution. 

26996. The milk was not required to supply the needs 
of local residents? — No ; we were never applied to by 
them. 

26997. And none of the local creameries do supply 
milk in that way? — I don’t know anything about the 
management of any other creamery. The Collooney 
Creamery does not sell milk in that way. We sell 
cream. 

26998. The Commission is not interested in that; 
the people who buy that are able to look after their 
own interests? — Yes. 

26999. Is there, any sale for separated milk?— Yes. 
27000. From the creameries? — Yes. 

27001. And it is sold?— Yes. 

27002. For what purpose? — Making bread, I would 
expect, principally. 


27003. Is it given to children as a drink? — Not that I 
know of. 

27004. Have you any experience of separated milk 
yourself? — No; except for calf feeding. 

27005. Have you ever tasted it-?— -Yes. 

27006. Is it palatable to drink? — I would not say so. 

27007. You would have no appetite for it at all 
events? — No. 

27008. Is it a fact that separated milk rapidly goes 
bad if not used immediately? — I would not say so. 

27009. How long would it keep? — Two or three days, 

I have seen it. 

27010. Even in the summer time? — Yes. 

27011. Have you ever tnsted it after the lapse of that 
period? — No. I never tasted it six hours after it came 
from the creamery. 

27012. Does any change take place after twelve 
hours? — It gets thick. 

27013. Is it fed to calves in that condition? — Yes. 

27014. Is there any other food mixed with it? — 
Something is always mixed with it. 

27015. What is mixed with it as a rule? — Flax seed 
and Iudian meal. 

27016. Boiled flax seed? — Yes. 

27017. Is it good food for calves? — I don’t believe it 
would be, alone. 

27018. But with the addition of the concentrated 
food you allude to, is it then a good food? — It is. 

27019. Is it possible to make separated milk equal 
to new milk by the supply of fats in another form? — r 
I don’t believe so. 

27020. But something can be done to remedy the 
absence of fat by giving concentrated foods?— Yes: it 
can be considerably improved. 

27021. Do you think that the rearing of calves in 
the way you have indicated has any effect on the health 
of the stock? — I think not. 

27022. Are you in the habit of feeding calves in that 
way? — Yes. 

27023. And keep feeding them to maturity?— Yes, all 
my life. 

27024. You have had experience of keeping them 
when they were, fed on whole milk previous to the in- 
troduction of the creamery? — Fed on buttermilk. 

27025. When you speak of feeding on buttermilk, 
that would mean when they were about a month old? — 
Y’es. 

27026. Is it your opinion that you can grow as 
healthy and vigorous stock by feeding them on 
separated milk, with the other foods you have spoken 
of added, as if you were feeding them in the old way? 
— Yes, I can. 

27027. That is your bona fide opinion? — Yes; that is 
my experience. 

27028. You think that the stock are as vigorous ami 
as healthy brought up in that way as if they were fed 
and brought up under the old system? — Yes. 

27029. With regard to the milk yield of the cow, do 
you keep records? — They were partly kept. We started 
a eow-testing association last year, but owinp to the 
illness of the secretary, records were not continued 
up to the end. The owners failed to send in the 
samples and have them weighed owing to the illness of 
the secretary. This year we are dbing it regularly, and 
I am secretary of the cow-testing association. 
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Mr. Michael Gallagher. — 9tli August, 1912. 


27030. What would you estimate the average yield 
of the dairy cow to be in your region?-— Well, I think 
at present fifty per cent- of the cows would qualify : 
they will give at least 5,000 lbs. during the milking 
period. 

27031. That would be 500 gallons? — Yes, but taking 
the entire cows of the district I think that would-be 
above the average of the whole herd. 

27032. What would be the average of the whole 
herd? — In the creamery we are not in a position to 
judge that, because a certain amount of milk would 
be kept at home, but as far as tbe cow -testing associa- 
tion goes I think that nine-tenths of the cows would 
yield 500 gallons of milk. 

27033. Have these cows whose milk you have weighed 
been selected out of the herds in which they are? — No: 
the entire herd must be tested, under the rules of the 
association. 

27034. You are not allowed to test selected cows? — 
No. 

27035. Do you think that scheme is likely to point 
out to the farmers that, up to the present-, they have 
failed to realise the cows which were the worst- dairy 
servants? — -Yes. 

27036. And is it your opinion that- a great many, 
even of the intelligent farmers, have a wroug concep- 
tion of the milk yield of their cows generally? — It 
seems so, but I think, myself, the introduction of these 
premium bulls have exercised a considerable influence 
over the milk yield. 

27037. A beneficial or an injurious influence? — Most 
injurious. I think the breeders of premium bulls have 
paid greater attention to the flesh forming properties 
than to the milk yielding qualities of the animal. 

27038. W ? hat premium bulls are used in this county? 
— Shorthorns. 

27039. Are there many Aberdeen Angus bred? — No. 

27040. They arc not- a good milking strain? — Thev 
are not. 

27041. Is the Aberdeen Angus ever used in the dairy 
herd? — Not that I know of. 

27042. What is the inducement to use the Aberdeen 
Angus cross— is it- because the calves sell better?— Yes, 
and they say the quality of the beef is better, and is 
looked for by butchers. They weigh better than the 
shorthorn in a given size. 

27043. What is the average price of milk at your 
creamery in the summer months?— I cannot t-ell’vou 
right off. It would be about 3.70d. u gallon, or there- 
abouts. The manager, who is present, will tell you 


27044. What quantity of milk do ■ 

winter season at the " T ‘ 

small. 

27045. The creamery works about three days in the 
week at the winter time? — Yes. 

• 2 1 04 5; 7 1 ,? ^e wipter supply increasing or diminish- 
in S- — "ell, I trunk it- is increasing very sli-htlv. 

27047. Does the idea prevail amongst the farmers in 
your district that winter dairying does not- pav? Un- 
doubtedly. • 

2<048. W’hat- would be the winter price of milk at 
the creamery?— Something over 4d. a gallon. 

27049. Not- more than that?— 4d. or 5d. I would 
expect. 

27050. I am afraid it would be verv hard to make 
winter dairying pay at that price?— Yes. 

27051. We have been told in other places that the 
summer prices run up to 6d. a gallon?— Yes. 

27052. What is it prevents your ereamerv being able 
to give a better price than 4$d. or 5d. a gallon in the 
Hunter?— Our working expenses for the small quantitv 
of milk delivered, I think. 

27053. We have heard in another place that the 
custom is only to charge the same proportion of expense 
against the milk handled in the winter season as the 
average cost for the whole year. Do vou follow that 
practice? — No. 

thc tl« expenses 

.gsmst the milk de.lt with? — I think so: the msn.ee: 
will tell you about that. 

27055. Do you think the introduction of Hie cow- 
testing association is likely to be helpful to the fanners 
by increasing the yield of milk?— I think it will 
decidedly. ’ 

JL°i 56 V- And u V0U . !t is necessary that some de- 
monstration should be carried out for the purpose of 
convincing the farmers that there are certain cows in 


their own herds that it is uneconomic to keep? — Yes. 
They admit that themselves. I have met farmers with 
a representative of the Department, and they admitted 
that. 

27057- Don’t- you think that up to the present they 
do not realise that fact? — They cannot understand why 
they are getting bad prices, and it probably arises from 
the fact that there are some bad eows in their herd. 

27058. When you speak of bad prices, you mean tkut 
the milk supplied to the erenmery yields a low financial 
average per cow? — No, but I mean that compared with 
some of their neighbours they don’t get as good a price. 

27059. That would be consequent on the quality of 
the milk? — Yes; the price is regulated by tlm amount 
of butter lat-. 

27060. I understand that it is on the butter fut you 


pay? — Yes. 

27061. And is it a fact that land that appears to be 
equal, and perhaps in some instances to be better, for 
milk production is not so . good for producing milk rich 
in butter fat as other land? — Yes. 

27062. Is that a recognised thing among your 
suppliers? — I think the difference rests solely with some 
bad cows in the herd. 

27068. Cows yielding a poor quality of milk? — Yes. 

27064. And you think it is desirable not only to test 
the cows as to the quantity, but as to tlui quality of 
the milk as well ?— Yes. 

27065. A few eows yielding poor milk will necessarily 
depreciate the quantity of fat? — Yes. 

27066. Is it your belief that if a cow yields a poor 
quality of milk she will in all probability givo a larger 
weight- and quantity than a cow that yields rich milk? 
— Yes; that is my experience. I have. some cows or 
that character myself. 

27067. It was only yesterday that I nuked tho same 
question of another witness engaged in the trade, and 
he said thut the cow that has a light milk yield is not 
the cow that would necessarily yield rich" milk? — As 
a matter of fact she generally does. 

27068. That is your experience at all (’vents? — Yos r 
and as far as I know the cow-testing associations go- 
to show the same. 

27069. Is there much mortality amongst the calves in, 
your region? — Nothing extraordinary.' 

27070. No epidemic amongst them? — No. The- 

principal cause of any epidemic would be blackleg. 

27071. You dou't lose any of them from white scour?' 
— Not that I am aware of. 

27072. What percentage of the calves born in the- 
district, would be reared to maturity? — A lot would her 


ui mem would survive up to six 
mo “„ °‘ <d? — More than 90 per cent. 

27074. That is very much more fortunate than thev 
arc m other counties not a thousand miles from where 
• vo " HZ- 1 . e lleiu ' cl Cork is very bad. 

•-/075. And Limerick. One man told me he had only 
succeeded m rearing nine calves from fortv-five cows’? 

? SUCh e ? £ P p,,ip "‘: e iu county Sligo as that. 
SS* cause of mortality in calves in the county 

' vollM be bUckUg. 

2:076. Mr. O Bmsx._Do you «u<l th.t is more pro- 

o“ Staff “tfo r'i m eoin * I 10 "* 

s "‘ So 

r . ulPl so f “ r as ray experience goes, it is-- 

?, 707 ?: f n “y own county I mav tell von what urn. 

“?70S0 m H. a fe mt Ush f “ di "6 «*> '•».. of it 
-E'J™ CJS “ red 01 Uackleg? 

.liS-iwrit iaf 1 * — - «»■ 

pita.™ *5 
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27085. What becomes of them ultimately? — They are 
sold. 

27086. For what purpose? — They are shipped to 
Glasgow. 

27087. To make German sausages in Glasgow? — I 
think so. 

27088. A.t all events, you are not interested in the 
purpose to which they are devoted, provided you get 
current coin of the realm for them? — I don’t sell many 
of them. 

27089. I mean the farmers of the district? — Yes. I 
know they are sent to Glasgow — Belfast and Glasgow. 

27090. And their subsequent history interests you no 
more? — No. 

27091. Is the presence of these animals in the herd 
a substantial loss to the farmer? — Yes. 

27092. Do they occur sufficiently often to make them 
a source of serious loss to the farmer? — No. 

27098. What percentage, do you think, would now 
leave a district in the year of animals of that type and 
character; how many out of a hundred? — It would be 
very small. 

27094. Ten? — I think five would be the maximum. 
27095. From three to five per cent.? — Yes. I may 
say that in this district cases are very rare, but I 
believe there may be some in other districts. 

27096. Is your land healthier and sounder than the 
districts where it is more prevalent? — Yes, and we have 
a better breed of cattle. 

27097. Are certain lauds regarded as healthier than 
lands in an adjoining district? — I would only say that 
as regards the flesh forming qualities of the lnnd. 

27098. With regard to the milk yield from the cows, 
is it improving or is it disimproviug? — I think it would 
not be improving. I think the amount of milk would 
not be improving. 

27099. Is it at a standstill? — Compared with eight 
or ten years ago, I think it would be decreasing. 

27100. To what cause do you attribute that? — To the 
introduction of the premium bulls. 

27101. What bull would you suggest in substitution 
of the shorthorn to improve the milk yielding quality 
of the stock? — The Department are starting a breed of 
dairy bulls, and I believe that that would be a help. 

27102. Have any of the cow-keepers in your locality 
co-operated in that scheme; have they offered their 
cows for inspection? — Yes, but we only started last 
year. I would expect about eight or ten would be 
accepted this season only. ' Next year I expect there 
will be about fifty. 

27103. You think it is a scheme that is likely to 
become popular? — I think so. 

27104. Are you hopeful that it will result in the pro- 
duction of a bull that will begot stock that will he 
better dairy stock than from the ordinary shorthorn?— 

I believe so. 

27105. How many premium bulls are there in the 
county? — About thirty, roughly -speaking. 

27106. I fancy they would be. only a small proportion 
of the bulls used in the county? — There would not be 
fifty per cent. 

27107. Thirty per cent., perhaps? — About that. 

27108. What class of bulls are used besides the pre- 
mium bulls? — The cross with the ordinary cows and 
premium bulls perhaps, and they are using the Polled 
Angus cross. 

27109. Would you not think that is detrimental to 
the milk supply? — It is detrimental to the breeding 
qualities, I think. They don’t breed so well. 

27110. What would be the colour of the cross with 
the Polled Angus and the shorthorn? — Black, with 
horns. . 

27111. Would you think a heifer of that kind would 
turn out a good dairy breed? — It might be a good 
milker, but I expect it would be a bad matron. 

27112. It would produce bad stock? — Yes; the cross 
is not a good one. 

27118. Would you favour the shorthorn bull and the 
selected cow? — Yes; a dairy bull, of course. 

27114. Would you desire to have a shorthorn bull 
coming in from a breed with a milk record? — Yes; but, 
of course, if my object was to produce store cattle I 
would favour the shorthorn or the Polled Angus bull. 
I would not introduce the Polled Angus for milk. 

27115. In the interests of the dairy, the Polled Angus 
is undoubtedly detrimental? — Yes; it is not useful for 
dairy purposes. 


Mr. Mxobaxl Gallaohsu. — 9 th Avgiui , 1918. 

27116. How many of the premium bulls that are in 
use in the county would be Polled Angus? — Certainly 
50 per cent. 

27117. Would it approach 50 per cent.? — -Hardly; it 
might be 30 per cent. 

27118. I am talking now of the premium bulls? — 

Yes, I understand. 

27119. Are there any Galloways in the mountain 
district? — -Not premiums. 

27120. They have them in Mayo? — Yes, I know. 

27121. Very much to the detriment of their milk 
supply, as they told us? — Yes ; they must use them 
there, because they have a lot of mountain land. 

27122. Is Colloouey in the Sligo Rural District? — 

Yes. 

27123. No effort has been made by the Rural District 
Council to put into force the provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order? — Yes; they were forced to adopt 
it by the Local Government Board. 

27124. And has it been put into force recently? — 

Yes. They have a veteriuary inspector appointed. 

27125. And is he actually at work? — Yes. 

27126. Has he been visiting your locality? — Yes. 

27127. Has he been making reports as to the con- 
dition in which he finds the cow byres? — He has made 
some reports. 

27128. Have any proceedings been instituted for the 
purpose of enforcing the provisions of the Order? — I 
am not aware of any. 

27129. How long is it since the appointment has 
been made? — I think it would be twelve months. 

27130. Has the veterinary inspector ever directed 
attention to any cows that he suspected of having tuber- 
culosis? — I am not aware. Mr. Conlon, the Clerk of 
the. Rural Council, is here, and he may be able to tell 
you. 

27131. You have, told us already that you do not 
believe there is any necessity for the creameries to 
sell milk in your own district? — Yes. 

27132. If the need should exist in other districts not 
so happily circumstanced as yours with regard to the 
milk supply, would you think, from your knowledge of 
creamery management, that it would be an unreason- 
able thing to insist on creameries selling milk for 
domestic purposes if required?— I think they eould not 
do it. 

27133. Why? — Because they have to return 80 per 
cent, of the separated milk to the owners. 

27134. That is merely a matter of arrangement. 

This Commission is dealing with a larger issue than 
the relations between the creamery committee and their 
suppliers. They are dealing with the public health, 
and if the needs of the public health demand that the 
milk should be sold at creameries, would it interfere 
to any considerable extent with the management of 
creameries ? — Yes. 

27185. Why? — Because the suppliers would cease to 
send their milk if they did not get back the separated 
milk. 

27136. You told us that 80 per cent, of the separated 
milk has to be returned? — 80 per cent, of the new milk. 

27187. I would not apprehend that the demand would 
deal with a very large proportion of the gross receipts, 
but if a district is deprived of its milk because of the 
action of the creamery, and if the children are deprived 
of a necessary and essential food, would you, in these 
circumstances, think that the inconvenience to the 
creamery should stand in the way of the protection of 
human life? — Oh, no. 

27138. And if the circumstances demanded that such 
a rule should be enforced, you don't think that it would 
interfere to any considerable extent with the creamery 
management? — No. I know, as far as our district is 

concerned, that if it occurred it is only a small quantity 
that would be required — practically none. 

27139. I am accepting that as correct, but unfor- 
tunately there are other districts that are less advan- 
tageously placed from this point of view than yours? — 

— YeB. 

27140. Do you know is much care exercised by the 
cow-keepers in keeping their cows in a healthy and 
cleanly condition, and are they careful in handling the 
milk? — Yes. The creamery will not accept milk 
except it is sent in a proper condition. 

27141. We have been told in other places that if milk 
is refused at one creamery, it has only to be taken to 
a neighbouring creamery and it is accepted there. Has 
anything like that happened here? — No. 

27142. Have you ever known milk to be returned to 
a farmer by the creamery manager? — Yes. 
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27143. Is that fairly universal as a custom amongst 
the creameries other than the Collooney creamery? — 
I only know about the Collooney creamery. 

27144. We have been told in other places that if 
milk is rejected in one creamery it has only to be taken 
to a neighbouring creamery and accepted there? — That 
■would be unreasonable. 

27145. That is a very grave source of danger? — Yes: 
I would hardly expect them to do that 

27146. In some districts you lave rivalry between 
the co-operative and proprietory creameries? — We have 
no proprietory creameries in Sligo. Mr. Lonsdale had 
creameries, but they ceased to exist. 

27147. How many cows would the ordinary farmer 
have in your district? — About four. 

27148. What distance is the milk sent from to your 
creamery? — Five or six miles into the central station. 
On an average it would be about five or six miles to 
the auxiliaries, as well as to the central creamery. 

27149. How many auxiliaries have you got? — Eight, 
I think. 

27150. And they are scattered over all this region? — 
All over the county. 

27151. On the. south side? — Yes; and we have also 
one in the north and one in the north-east. 

27152. Is much care exercised by the fanner in the 
purchase of cows as regards those that are likely to be 
good milkers? — Yes, in my district. 

27153. Where do they buy them - ? — In the local 
lairs. 

27154. Outside their own county? — No, principally 
in the county. 

27155. In Manorhamilton ? — No. In Ballymote, 

Collooney, and Tubberourry. 

27156. In selecting heifers, do the farmers pay any 
heed to the milk producing qualities of the dam? — I 
think not. 

27157. Do you think that would be desirable? — Yes. 

27158. Do you think the development of the cow- 
testing association is likely to develop that knowledge 
amongst the cow-keepers?— Yes. 

27159. And to improve the custom they have been 
following up to the present? — Yes. 

27160. Have you found the quality or the quantity 
of milk largely aSeeted by the feeding given to the 
cows? — Yes. 

27161. Can you increase the quantity? — Yes. 

27162. Can you improve the quality? — I expect you 
could. 

27163. That is a very debatable question. I must 
say that personally I share your own view, though some 
experts hold the contrary view? — I expect you would 
improve the quality. 

27164. Lady Everard. — I understand the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order is not enforced in this district? — It is 
in Sligo Rural District. 

27165. Is Collooney in that district? — Yes. 

27166. Though it is enforced, are all the dairies sup- 
plying your creamery registered? — I think the majority 
of the farmers have registered with the Clerk ot the 
Council. 

27167. Even though they have registered, your 
creamery has no guarantee that the cows supplying it 
with milk are perfectly healthy? — No. 

27168. Creamery managers have told us all over Ire- 
land that, that is a great blot?— I think that quite 
recently in Tubbereurry district we have lost a lot of 
suppliers owing to the action of the. inspector there 
threatening prosecutions, but as far as I know it has 
not aSeeted Sligo Rural District up to the present. 

27169. Do you pasteurise your milk when it comes 
into your creamery? — No. 

27170. Do the people in your neighbourhood value 
the use of milk; do the mothers realise the value of 
milk as a food? — I think they do. 

27171. Do the people use stirabout in your district? 
— The majority do. 

27172. They' are fed on tea?— They are not fed on 
it exclusively. 

27173. Or potatoes, as we have evidence in Ennis- 
killen? — ."We use potatoes. 


27174. You don’t feed babies on- them? — No, but 
young children may be fed on a mixture of potatoes 
and butter. . 

27175. Do they have home baking? — Exclusively in 
the country. 

27176. Are there many goats kept in your neighbour, 
hood? — Yes, by several farmers. 

27177. What breed are they — the old Irish breed? — 
I expect so. 

27178. I suppose they only kid in May? — Yes. 

27179. They don’t kid in the winter? — No. 

27180. Don’t you think it wo’uld be a valuable thing 
for the cottager to have goats that would kid at any 
time of the year? — Yes. 

27181. These Toggenburgs and Anglo-Nubians do 
that? — I don’t know them. I know as a matter of 
fact the majority of the farmers, as well as the 
cottagers always keep a goat. 

27182. Why do they do that? Have they got an 
idea that it prevents disease? — Yes. 

27183. Do cows suffer much from abortion in your 
district? — Not in my district, but I know that in other 
parts of county Sligo they do. 

27184. Bub not in your district? — No. In this’ area 
I believe it is rather prevalent. 

27185. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you many labourers' 
cottages in your district? — Yes, a great number. We 
have about three hundred in the Sligo Rural District. 

27180. They have an acre of land attached to these 
cottages. Have any of these occupants cows? — No; I 
don't believe they have. The exception would be if 
they have. 

27187. Have they all goats? — Yes. • 

27188. Every one of them? — Yes. 

27189. Do you use tuberculin as a test for your cows? 


27190. It is not used at all in your district? — No. 

27191. So far as you know are the cow-sheds kept in 
a fair way? — Yes. 

27192. Mr. O'Brien. — D o you think that there is an 
improvement in the condition in which cows are kept 
because of the introduction of creameries, and the fact 
that creameries will not take dirty milk? Do you 
think that that has had any effect in improving the 

cow-sheds and the general handling of the milk? I 

don t think so. The amount of dirty milk sent to the 
creamery would not be so serious as to affect it. The 
number of eases would be so very small that the milk 
would have to be returned, and, therefore, it would 
hardly have any effect in changing the cow-sheds. 

27193. I suppose at your creamery your manager 
never goes to inspect the cow-sheds of any farmer who 
habitually sends, or who seems inclined to send in, 
dirty milk?— I don’t think any farmer, so far as I know, 
is in the habit of sending in dirty milk. The cases 
would be exceptionally rare. We have had very few 
eases in our creamery where milk had to be returned 
because it. was dirty.. We had cases of milk being 
returned because it was sour. 

27194 Have you seen any cows at all in your neigh- 
bourhood openly affected with tuberculosis?— No. 

27195. You have never seen them? No. 

■ 27 T'rrE h ? y° u have seea is an occasional 

pmer?— That is all. 


27197. Did you never see a cow with 
udder? — No. I never saw that. 


tuberculous 


7198. You think, on the whole the milk supply 
sent from diseased animals? — No. 


is 


don*t 9 Y ° U d ° n t lm0W ° f any 6UCh ca8e? -No, 1 


, , , , UU J c »se wnere a creamery 

had been suspected of disseminating some infectious 
disease, has it ever had to be shut up because there 
was fever m the district?— Never. When our iocai 

medical officer of health finds a case of fever he notifies 
us and we cease to take milk from toe supplier. I 
know one ease in this connection last year, and we 
ceased to take the supplier’s milk until we were in- 
formed by the medical officer of health that it was 
safe to do so. 


Dr. E. C. MacDowel examined. 


27201. The Chairman. — You are a medical practi- 
tioner, resident in this town, Dr. MacDowel? — I am 
surgeon of toe Sligo Country Hospital, and Visiting 
Physician to toe Lunatic Asylum. 


27202. And you have general practice throughout the 
town and district surrounding?— Yes; a considerable 
district. 

27203. In your opinion is there an adequate milk 
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supply available in this locality for the children of the 
poor? — I think there is a very inadequate supply 
indeed. Very often in the winter time. That was 
brought under my notice a few years ago. When I was 
ordering milk for children the mother would say it was 
impossible to get it, and they really depended on the 
charity of their neighbours to get milk. It was almost 
impossible in the case of illness or delicate children 
to get the milk. I was speaking to a friend of mine 
who was a considerable authority in creamery matters 
and he showed me some remarkable figures. I won’t 
mention the creamery to which he referred. He 
showed me a remarkable statement in consequence of 
what I said to him about not being able to get milk. 
Taking the months of January and February, there 
were, in January, 3,700 gallons of milk sent to this 
creamery, and in February, 3,200 gallons, but in the 
same year, in June and July, there were over 80,000 
gallons sent. That is what struck me as extraordinary 
— the decrease in the winter was quite as large as that. 

27204. Might- one infer from these figures that when 
such a small quantity was received by a creamery the 
supply locally was very deficient? — Yes, in the country 
district. 

27205. Does your practice enable you to speak of the 
country district as well as of the town? — Yes, over 
a considerable area. 

27206. Would it be a fact that the farmers them- 
selves sometimes fail to keep a sufficient quantity of 
milk for their own children? — I believe that is the case 
in regard to small farmers. 

27207. Men who would not be in very independent 
circumstances? — Yes, trying to make all they can for 
their family. 

27208. But in all human probability that may be a 
very uneconomic, and unwise disposition, because they 
have to feed their children, and probably they supply 
them with some other substitute? — Yes. Milk is such 
a sheet anchor for children for the first five years of 
their life. They cannot get on without a supply of 
pure milk. 

27209. Do you think it wise and desirable that in 
districts such as you refer to the local authority should 
have power to provide milk depots, from which the 
industrial population would be able to secure a supply 
continually at a fixed price? — Yes. I think that would 
be a very wise proposal. 

27210. And you think the necessities of the case are 
sufficiently acute as to warrant such a step being 
taken? — Yes. 

27211. And I take it, it would also be your opinion 
that this would be a reproductive expenditure; that in 
all probability it would save a great deal of necessary 
expenditure in after life in dealing with disease that 
might be directly traceable as an improper and insuffi- 
cient food in the early years of their life? — Yes. I 
think that in the long run it would pay. I am even 
inclined to recommend farmers to co-operate them- 
selves. Take one of the institutions I am connected 
with — the asylum. It is supplied by, say, one farmer 
or two, and he, of course, lias not got anything like 
an adequate quantity of milk to supply the institution. 
He will get probably eight or ten fanners to help him 
in giving an adequate supply. Of course that is open 
to very grave objection. If a case of illness broke out 
we have a difficulty in tracing the source. 

* 27212. You have to deal not only with the contractor, 
but with the sub-contractors who supply him? — Yes. 

27213. And that, of course, renders the administra- 
of a public institution much more difficult? — It is very 
difficult in the case of tracing disease. 

27214. Have you ever suspected the milk supply as 
a source of infectious disease? — Yes, wo have. When 
scarlatina or typhoid broke out, we investigated the 
milk supply. 

27215. And in some instances you have satisfied your- 
self it was the cause of the disease? — Yes; undoubtedly. 

27216. And if these people were milk producers on a 
largo scale, and if they were sending this milk into a 
town or into a congested district, in all probability 
they would widely disseminate the infection of this 
disease?— That is so. 

27217. We have heard that recently the Sligo Rural 
Council has appointed an officer to enforce the provisions 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. Up to that time 
no safeguard was taken by that authority to ensure 
that the milk would be produced under cleanly con- 
ditions? — I .don't think, there is any inspection of 
dairies at all. 

27218. What are the prices for milk at the asylum? — 
I cannot say. 


Dr. B. 0. MacDowil Qth August, 1912. 

27219. With regard to your hospital experience, you 
take in children? — Yes. 

27220. Do you sometimes find they are unfamiliar 
with the taste of milk? — They know when it is bad. 

27221. Do you find that they don’t care for it? — I 
cannot say that. 

_ 27222. We were told in another place that one of the 
difficulties in the management of an hospital was that 
when children were ordered milk they refused to take 
it? — We tried pasteurised milk from one of the 
creameries, but the children would not take it. Thev 
dislike it. 

27223. Do you think it necessary to subject all milk 
to pasteurization?— I think in institutions it should 
be pasteurised, certainly. 

27224. Is it your opinion that the pasteurization of 
milk injures its food properties? — I don't t.hinV it does, 
on the whole. 

27225. But does it alter the taste? — Yes. I have 
frequently known children to refuse it. 

27226. But if you could be quite satisfied that milk 
is produced iu cleanly and healthy conditions from 
healthy stock, would that satisfy your fears regarding 
infection from milk without subjecting it to pasteuriza- 
tion? — Personally I think all milk should be boiled for 
children. I am sure of that. 

27227. And you think it would be the safest method 
under which children could be brought up? — I think 
if we really want to suppress tuberculosis we can never 
do it unless milk is boiled ; unless the system of eradi- 
cating the disease is so complete, we will have to boil 
the milk. 

27228. Do you think the insufficient feeding of chil- 
dren in early years predisposes them to disease in after 
life? — Yes ; I think children very often get the seeds of 
tuberculosis in the first two or three years, and it 
breaks out in after life. A child will get the intestinal 
glands affected by tubercular milk in early life and 
be subjected to tuberculosis later on. 

27229. Is tuberculosis fairly prevalent in vour dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

27280. In all its forms? — Yes. 

27231. Do you find much of it amongst children? — 

Yes, not so much pulmonary as joint disease, and ab- 
dominal trouble. 

27232. That might be induced by an impure milk 
supply, or an inadequate milk supply? — I think more 
by au impure milk supply. 

27233. Have you ever been obliged at either of the 
institutions with which you are connected to reject a 
milk supply because of its being sent in in an unclean 
condition? — Yes. There have been frequent com- 
plaints, but not recently. 

27284. And, undoubtedly, the condition in which 
it is sent in gives cause for grave anxiety? — Yes. A 
great difficulty, putting aside the question of getting 
disease germs in milk ; a great difficulty is in getting 
milk clean. 

27235. Those engaged in the handling of milk are not 
always careful, and are not always above suspicion in 
the manner in which they keep their apparel? — I would 
almost go so far as to say that, with few exceptions, 
no precautions were taken as regards cleanliness. The 
boys never wash their hands; they may put them into 
the pail of milk. On one occasion I saw a boy with a 
suppurated whitlow milking cows. I mention that as 
an instance of the carelessness of the boys. I don't 
think, until the public are educated, and the children 
taught hygiene in schools, we can do all we want. Once 
the public are educated, I think they will look upon 
impure milk with horror, which they don't do at pre- 
sent. They drink milk which is impure. I nearly 
lost a child of my own owing to impure milk. She 
went to bed pretty well. Dr. Laird was with me at 
the time that she was seized with convulsions. "When 
we examined the cup of milk which she had drunk we 
found it contained an enormous quantity of manure. 

Ever since that I make my patients strain milk through 
a fine muslin cloth, and it is extraordinary the amount 
of impure matter that you find. 

27236. Which shows how little care is taken with the 
milk? — Yes. If you put milk into a tumbler, the 

bottom of the tumbler will show the condition of the 
milk. 

27237. Have you thought of any scheme whereby the 
knowledge and danger arising from the use of impure 
milk, can be disseminated amongst the public generally? 

I think Lady Aberdeen's work, and the work of the 

Women’s National Health Association, have done a 
great deal. Until they came we were not listened to. 


E 2 
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27238. The visits of the nurse, to the homes of the 
patients is helpful? — That is most important. 

27239. Is it a useful means of disseminating this 
knowledge ? — Yes. 

27240. You have a Jubilee nurse here? — Yes, and I 
hope we will have two in a short time. 

27241. You would be hopeful, I take it, that the 
knowledge they would, disseminate in the homes of the 
poor would he the means of educating people regarding 
the value of milk and the necessity for keeping it 
clean? — Yes. 

27242. Would lectures be helpful? — Yes, I think so. 

27243. Unfortunately, of course, the labour of the. 
nurse must be restricted to a confined area and will 
not reach the entire population? — No. 

27244. Have you ever traced any outbreak of in- 
fectious disease to the milk in the institutions with 
which you are connected, or in your private practice? 
— I know epidemics that occurred which may be trace- 
able to creameries. 

27245. Would that be by the use of separated milk 
from the- creameries, or from the butter manufactured 
at the creameries? — The separated milk, I think. 

27246. Have you formed any opinion as to the value 
of separated milk as a food?— No. 

27247. There is not much consumption of it by the 
industrial population so far as you know? — I don’t 
think so — not so far as I know. 

27248. Lady Everard. — Do you think that if in the. 
schools the children were taught the value of milk it 
would have some effect? — Yes. I think hygiene should 
be taught in the schools. Teaching the dangers of im- 
pure milk would have a good effect. 

27249. Have you a Babies Club in Sligo? — No. 

27250. You have a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association here? — Yes, and a pure milk depot 
has recently been established. They get a certificate 
that the cows are free from tuberculosis, and they see 
that everything is clean in connection with the milk. 
There is no sterilisation done, but everything is 
scrupulously clean. I think matters have improved 
since the old days when they were deplorable. One 
could not speak too strongly' of the condition of the 
dairies, and the filthy condition of the. eows ; one was 
accustomed to see dirty flanks and udders never 
cleaned, and there was no inspection of any kind. 

27251. Have you much tuberculosis here amongst 
grown up people?— There is a fair share, I think. 

_ 27252. Do children eat oatmeal porridge? — Very 
little. I have been trying to get them to eat it (rad to 
take it with milk. 

27253. Has any move been made in Sligo to give 
the school-children a midday meal in winter? — No. 

27254. Is the long-tube feeding-bottle used? — The 
long-tube feeding-bottle is in evidence very much. 

27255. And would you disapprove of it? — Very 
much. 

27256. Do you think the mothers realise the value of 
milk for their children — the value of milk as compared 
with other articles of diet? — I think they know more 
than they did, but up to recentlv the i'dea was that 
milk was a weak food, and children were only fed on 
sago. 


27257. Are there any goats kept in Sligo? — Not in 
the town. One would be very glad to see goats in the 
rural district. 

27258. Do you think they would be an advantage? — 
They would be a great help, I think, to the people I 
have mentioned, who in the case of illness are unable 
to get milk. 

27259. Do you know there is a breed that will kid 
at any time of the year? — I have heard so. 

27269. The Women's National Health Association 
are very anxious to send out these improved breeds 
of goats? — Yes. 

27261. The Department of Agriculture are willing to 
help them in any way they can, and they are trying 
to get up a stock of goats to send them throughout the 
country? — Yes. 

27262. Dr. Moorhead. — Is breast-feeding common 
in' your district? — I think it is common. I don't think 
it is as common as it ought to be. 

27263. Do the people use any substitutes for milk? 
— Sago, and things of that sort. 

27264. Do they give tea to the children? — I have 
heard of it being added to the feeding bottle. I came 
across a fine handsome married woman who complained 
of loss of sight. She told me she was nursing a child 
of a few months old and a boy of two years at the 
same time, and she was complaining of loss of sight. 

27265. Would you say that tuberculosis is on the in- 
crease? — I would say it is on the decrease lately. 

27266. And is the bone form and the joint form most 
prevalent? — No, I think the pulmonary form is most 
prevalent. 

27267. What do you attribute that to? — I am inclined 
to look on milk as the root of the whole thing — in- 
sufficient feeding and the absence of good milk. 

27268. Do you notice the cows in a bad condition as 
a rule? — I think there is a distinct improvement since 
your Commission came into existence, but it was de- 
plorable for years. 

27269. Do you mean the emaciated condition of the 
cows? No; the filthy condition. No one over thought 
of cleaning a cow before milking her. 

27270. There are no visibly diseased cows? — No. 
There are very few amongst the Sligo cattle. 

27271. If the milk is tainted with tuberculosis there 
must be a large number of the cows which are tuber- 
culous? — I have no doubt there are. 

27272. I suppose you would approve of these cows 
being inspected? — Yes; rigid inspection. I strongly 
think, in the case of every vendor of milk, that their 
premises should be strictly inspected. I am in favour 
of appointing an officer of health for the county. 

27273. A whole-time officer? — Yes. 

27274. Independent of everybody? — .Yes. 

27275. Lady Everard. — I assume you would approve 
of having all the by-products of milk brought under 
the. same rules and regulations as new milk? — 
Certainly. 

27276. At present the home-made butter is not under 
inspection? — No. 

27277. We jhave had evidence by experts that butter 
with the tubercle bacilli in it has been found in the 
milk that has been churned and made into butter? — 


Mr. James Colli s examined. 


27278. The Chairman.— I understand, Mr. Collis, 
you are manager of a creamery at Collooney? — Yes. 

27279. How long have you occupied that position? — 
About four months. 

27280. Are you recently qualified as a manager, or 
had you experience elsewhere? — Yes, for eleven years. 

27281. In what other district? — Principally in Col- 
looney as assistant manager. 

27282. You have been connected with the Collooney 
creamery for a considerable period? — Yes. 

27283. And have later on become responsible for the 
management? — Yes. 

27284. Is there any improvement in the condition 
in which the milk is being sent into your creamery 
during your experience? — Yes; a great improvement. 
It is principally' due to the Department, whose in- 
spector comes round and inspects the suppliers’ cans 
regularly. Of course, the creamery rejects sour milk, 
and the manager inspects the cans two 6r three times 
a week and sees that they are properly cleaned. 


27285. Do you supply any steam jot for tho purpose 
of cleansing these cans at the creamery ?— No. We 
got up one, but it was taking up so much time the 
farmers themselves objected to the waste of time. 

2 <286. You do think that they are more careful us 
to the manner in which they keep their cans than they 
were in the past? — Yes, because we would reject any 
cans that would be dirty. There is no necessity during 
the past few years for doing that. 

27287. How many deliveries of milk have you been 
obliged to reject yourself since vou became manager? 
—None at all. * 6 

27288. How many have you seen rejected by your 
predecessor in office? — I cannot say really. 

27289. I don't want you to give me the exact num- 
ber, but what I would ask you is how often milk 
would be rejected; would it be once a week or once in 
three months? — Not oftener than once in three months. 

27290. Is the one lesson sufficient to teach the sup- 
pliers the obligation of sending their milk in in a 
proper condition? — I believe so. 
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27291. And he does not ofiend a second time? — 
No. I have known of a couple of occasions where we 
cleaned a can properly to show the supplier how it 
should be done. 

27292. Independent of the can altogether, is the 
milk sometimes subjected to other contamination and 
mixed with fiscal matter? — I don’t think so. 

27293. You never rejected it from that point of view? 
—No. We rejected sour milk. 

27294. That is a different thing. Would you reject 
discoloured milk? — I never saw it come into the place. 

27295. Do you think are cow-keepers careful to keep 
discoloured milk out of the creamery supply? — I think 
so. They never supply it. 

27296. 'Do you ever sell separated milk? — We would 
if there was a surplus, but the suppliers have to get 
80 per cent. back. 

27297. Is it calculated that the elimination of the 
cream deals with 20 per cent, of the entire bulk sent 
in? — From 12 to 15 generally. There might be a sur- 
plus over, and then it would be sold to a neighbouring 
town. 

27298. For what purpose? — For pigs and calves, 
and baking bread. 

27299. Would it be carried away by the consumer 
from the creamery? — Yes. 

27800. In such quantities as a gallon and two? — 
Yes, generally. 

27301. At what price? — l|d. a gallon — Id. and 1-Jd. 
a gallon. 

27302. Would more or less be available in the winter 
or in the summer? — There would be practically none in 
the winter time. 

27303. Is there any increase in winter dairying in 
your locality? — I don't think so. 

27304. We have heard from Mr. Gallagher about the 
operations of the cow-teBting association. Do you 
think that would be helpful to you in increasing the 
yield of the cows? — Yes. 

27305. Are you in favour of it? — Yes. 

27306. Do you also think that many of the farmers 
have incorrect notions as to the milk yield of their 
cows? — Yes. The farmers generally are taking it up 
because they say it is paying them. 

27307. And is likely to be an advantage to them in 
the future? — Yes. 

27308. Your average price for the summer months 
is about 3’70d. per gallon? — Our average price for last 
year was 3'87d. 

27309. For about seven or eight months? — For seven 
months, and it was 4fd. a gallon for the winter 
months or thereabout. 

27310. Do you find a marked difference in the yield 
of butter fat from tire milk produced on different lands? 
—Yes. 

27311. Do the farmers ever have their milk tested 
for the butter fat of the individual cows? — Yes. 

27312. Has that practice become more general? — 
Yes, since the cow-testing association has been estab- 
lished. 

27313. Do you find that there is a very material 
difference in the yield of butter fat from the milk of 
individual cows?— Yes, a great difference. 

27314. What would be the range; from the normal 
how far would it go above and below? — There would 
be practically one per cent. 

27315. How many of the samples that you test would 
be below the normal standard for butter fat in pure 
milk? — I am sure there would be about 50 per ''ent. o f 
them. 

27816. Fifty per cent.? — Yes, practically. The 
average test for last year was about 3' 5 per cent., and 
if a man comes in with five or six cows the average 
would be under 3-5. 

27317. And the conclusion you would draw from 
that would be that the milk of half his cows would be 
under the legal standard?— Not under the legal 
standard. There would not be 20 per cent, under the 
legal standard. 

27318. How many samples have you found that 
would be under the legal standard and if subjected to 
analysis would be certified to be deficient in butter fat? 
— For the past month we have 1,500 suppliers, and 
there would be about one hundred under the legal 
standard. 

27319. Was that because the year was exceptional? 
— Yes. The wet weather had an effect on it. 

27320. An excessive amount of rain and soft grass? — 
Yes. 
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27321. And the cold? — Yes. Our average test. for 
the half-year is much below last year. 

27322. Would there be much increase in the quantity 
of milk sent to the creamery? — There is a wonderful 
increase; we have an increase of 53,000 gallons over 
last year. 

27323. But you are dealing with a larger number of 
cows? — Yes. 

27324. Would you have any means that would enable 
you to compare the average of this year with last year 
from the same number of cows? — No, hut I believe 
there is a great increase. 

27325. Is it your experience that from the cow which 
is a light milker, the yield of butter fat from her milk 
would be greater than from the milk of the cow which 
gives a larger bulk? — That is the case from time to 
time, but at the same time I have seen cows giving 
a small quantity of milk of a poor test. 

27326. It does not necessarily follow that because a 
cow is a light milker she will give a milk richer in 
butter fat? — It does not follow. 

27327. Are the farmers exercising increased care in 
the selection of their cows? — Yes, they are. 

27328. And they are trying to breed animals that 
are likely to be better milk suppliers than those they 
have been using?— Yes. 

27329. All these things, I take it, will be helpful in 
the creamery industry? — Yes. 

27330. I assume that it is the desire of all engaged 
in the management of creameries to produce the best 
results for their suppliers? — Yes. 

27331. It has been represented to the Commission 
that the creameries in certain districts have been re- 
sponsible. for limiting the supply of milk for domestic 
purposes, and it is also suggested that if the creameries 
were obliged to sell milk retail in small quantities it 
would in some degree diminish the evil arising from 
the introduction of the creamery system. Now, I 
want to know from you, as a creamery manager, how- 
far it would interfere with your work if you were 
obliged to sell milk, provided it was necessary in your 
locality, for an hour in the morning and an hour iti the 
evening to those who might require small quantities? — 

I don’t think it would affect us at all. 

27332. You don’t think it would complicate the man- 
agement of the creamery to any considerable extent? — 

Not in the least. 

27333. And you think it would not be an unreason- 
able condition to impose on creameries where the neces- 
sity exists? — Not if it was required. 

27334. You never sold milk yet at your creamery? — 

No. We have never been asked for it. 

27335. Nor is there any necessity for selling it in 
your creamery? — Not toe least. 

27336. And the person wanting milk there can pro- 
cure it? — Yes. In fact we have suppliers selling milk 

in toe town sending us their surplus. 

27337. When they cannot get a market for it? — Yes. 

27338. Miss McNeill. — You don’t insist on getting 
all toe milk the suppliers have? — No. 

27339. The Chairman. — Would the suppliers be for- 
bidden by the creamery management to sell milk for 
any other purpose? — No; the supplier can do what he 
likes with it. 

27340. There is no condition imposed on him in that 
way? — No. I have never known it, to my knowledge, 
in any creamery. 

27341. What is your butter market? — Manchester, 

London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

27342. What quantity of milk are you dealing with 
at the present time? — We had 150,000 gallons for the 
month of July. 

27343. Is that the largest quantity you have ever 
dealt with at the creamery in a month? — Yes. 

27344. Is there a depreciation in toe supply this 
month ? — There is. The supply is falling back for the 
month of August. 

27845. Is tout what usually happens? — Yes. 

27346. And it is still lower in September and Octo- 
ber? — Yes. 

27347. But you are always able to get some milk 
to keep you going two or three days in the winter 
season? — Yes, generally two days. 

27348. Is there any provision made for toe storing 
of milk during the period that it is waiting separation? 

No. It is brought in on the day of separation. We 

never store it until we are ready for separation. 
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27349. 'Where is it kept by the farmers during the 
period that it is accumulating? — In his dairy, I 
suppose. 

27350. Do they provide a milk store in connection 
with their cow byres? — Some do, I think. 

27351. How often is your creamery inspected by the 
Department's inspector? — At least once a month. 

27352. And possibly two or three times within the 
month? — Yes, oftener. 

27353. What sort of inspection does it get; is it 
merely a superficial inspection, or are the vessels 
examined and the tubes? — He examines all the vessels ; 
all the cream cans, tanks, and everything in connection 
with the dairy, and also the sewers. 

27354. What provision do you make for dealing with 
the creamery sludge? — There is a big river passing by, 
and we drop it in there. 

27355. And it disappears? — Yes. That is all we 
know about it. 

27356. You never got into trouble over it? — No. 

27357. Is it a river that is preserved for the fishing? 
— It is, I believe. 

27858. And the introduction of this matter has never 
proved detrimental to the lives of the fish? — I don’t 
think so. Of course, the fish are never in the race. 

27359. Is the sludge discharged into the river always? 
— Yes. 

27360. Are you ever obliged when in the process of 
separation to stop the machinery for the purpose of 
cleaning the bowls? — Yes. 

27361. Always? — Generally. 

27362. When you are dealing with a large quantity? 
— Yes. 

27363. Do you find that at certain seasons there is 
a larger deposit in the bowl of the separator than at 
other seasons? — Yes. 

27364. You would have more accumulation of solid 
matter in the bowl of the separator when dealing with 
milk that was drawn from cattle in-fed — fed in the 
byres?— I think we would; but the supply would be 
very small. It is principally in the summer time, 
during the hot weather, that the milk would be per- 
* e< niv “ e ®“ tbat we would have a larger deposit. 

27365. I quite see that it is difficult to establish a 
complete comparison, because, in the winter season, 
you are dealing only with a small quantity, and even- 
tune you carry out the separation process the vessels 
are cleansed?— Yes. 


27366. And the comparison could onlv be complete 
it you are dealing with the same quantity in winter and 
m summer?— Quite right. 

27867. So, from that point of view, it is impossible 
to arnve at a definite conclusion? — Yes. 

27368 With regard to the condition of the milk in 
the winter season, is it more often dirty than when 
the^cows are on grass?— No. 

tin!, 78 - 69 ' x, ave no rPason to think *bat condi- 
tion in which the cows are kept in the byres increases 
the risk of having dirty milk?— No; I don’t think so 


27370. What height do you raise the temperature to 
for separation? — From 140. to. 180 degrees. 

27371. Do you subject the whole body, of the. milk 
to that temperature? — Yes. 

27372. Is it all being dashed against the heated sur- 
face ; is it in motion during the time it is in the vat ? — 
It is in motion in the heater, which holds about 25 or 
80 gallons at a time. . 

27373. And it is continually flowing into aud out 
of the heater? — Yes. 

27374. Lady Everard. — You cool it after it is 
separated? — We never oool the separated milk. 

27375. Do you cool the cream? — Yes, immediately 
after. 

27376. Have you a refrigerating plant connected with 
your creamery? — Yes. 

27377. And a good water supply? — Yes. 

27378. The Chairman. — What temperature do you 
think it is necessary to raise the milk to in order to 
eliminate more completely the butter fat; do you think 
it is necessary to get it to a temperature over 140 
degrees? — That is quite sufficient. 

27379. And is it for the purpose of destroying the 
germs that may be in it that you increnso the tempera- 
ture from 140 to 180 degrees? — Yes. At 140 degrees 
the germs are probably alive, but after 152 degrees the 
germs are practically killed. 

27880. But what I wanted to get from you is this — 
do you expose it to the increased temperature with the 
idea and desire, of destroying disease, germs in it? — No. 

27381. And for what reason do you increase, the tem- 
perature? — The temperature varies from 140 to 152 
degrees, but from time to time the temperature rises 
to 185. 

27382. How is the temperature taken of the milk 
passing out of the heater? — There is a thermometer 
fitted to the pipe, and the man taking in the milk can 
sec the temperature at a glance. It is checked 
regularly. 

27383. And if the temperature was not up to thu 
normal standard for the purpose, would the process be 
suspended until the heat was increased? — Yes; until 
the- heat was at least 140 degrees. 

27384. Does that sometimes happen? — It has hap- 
pened from time to time. 

27385. Owing to the insufficiency of the pressure of 
the steam on the boiler at the moment? Yes. 

27386. It might happen after you began to work, and 
before you had a strong head of steam on the boiler?— 
Yes, that is so. 

2738 1 . Mr. O'Brien. — How many members have you 
m your society; it is a co-operative society? Yes.' 

27388. Are all your suppliers members? — Yes, they 
are. There are some who are not members yet, but 
from whom we are stopping share capital, and after we 
have the allowance stopped we will ask them to become 
shareholders. 

27389. On the basis of £1 a cow?— No, ^1 shares. 


.Chairman.— A re you interested, Mr 
B o 7 b oql ln , a S ncu lture in the Collooney distr^-Yes! 

9 7 ^' 4 r ® y0U 8 dair - v ^rmer ? — Partly. 

27392 - You carry on a mixed system?— Yes. 

2/393. Do you go in for winter dairying?— No. 

27394. Do many farmers in your locality go in for 
it?— None that I know of. ' 6 

27395 Do they even keep a sufficient number of cows 
to supply their household requirements in the winter? 
— ies and anything over they send to the creamery 
after feeding tie cal™, give ealve. ^3 

for a month or six weeks. 

27396. Is it believed that it is difficult to make winter 
thernllf p8T?—Yes ’ because of the price you get for 

?1 39 I' ' U ’\ afc do . y° u tbi" 1 ' wouId be a reasonable 

price to make winter dairying remunerative? You 

would want to get over 6<f. a gallon at any rate. 

27398. In some creameries we have been told that 
they do give over lid. in the winter season. We have 
informed that the average price in some districts 
is bd. and id. If you could command that price you 

would be likely to increase your winter dairying? Yes 

and a good many others would also. ’ 


Mr. John Robert Barber examined. 


27390. Do you think that a now calving in the month 
of November would give a heavier milk yield for the 
““ “ w th,i April “ 

™ ^ advantage in 

winter dairying ,f earned oot-the inereaaed yield per 
eow in the twelve months? — Yes. . r 

- 27 , 40 , 2 ' j 8 . tba * faa <> of the winter calving cow recog- 
27403 7 generally ? — Not by the lot. 

what*? wo ,3 h Th-t ia juat exactly 

-Te" TSSfflSnitt D ° J °“ tSet D,llk 

tio™-Yet" Cow-testing Aasoeia. 

^27406. Do you think that that ia a „,e(„l scheme?- 
27406. And likely to be helpiul to the dairy farmer. 

know whether they would be selecM “ not 7 
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27409. Do you think that the standard fixed by the 
Department is unreasonably high? — I don’t think so. 

27410. And you think it ought to be the ambition 
of those engaged in the dairying industry to make, 
arrangements for having cows that will reach that 
standard? — Yes, I do. 

27411. In fact, if the dairying industry is to survive 
at all, an effort must be made to increase the yield of 
milk?— Yes. 

27412. And if winter dairying is ever to be made 
popular that becomes still more essential? — It does. 

27413. Is any effort made to grow catch crops to 
supply green fodder for cows in the winter and early 
spring? — I don't know of any except one or two. 

27414. Is that being encouraged by the agricultural 
instructor in this county? — Yes. 

27415. Is he responsible for its introduction? — He is. 

27416. Does he find it difficult to secure the co- 
operation of the practical farmers? — Yes; in some cases 
it is very difficult. 

27417. I should hope that the difficulty would de- 
crease after a little time, because it is really one of 
the essentials to the development of winter dairying? 

27418. 'Would the farmers in this district be willing 
to undertake the increased trouble, labour and expense 
which winter dairying would involve if they could 
make it pay? — Yes. 

27419. And the labour question would be no difficulty 
with them? — Not very much. 

27420. The only thing they would need to be 
guaranteed would be the remunerative return for the 
capital expended and the labour entailed? — Yes. 

27421. Would it not be possible to give a better price 
for milk at the creameries if there was a sufficient 
quantity available to keep the machinery working and 
the stuff employed during the entire winter months? — 
Not in Collooney, because the expenses are very high. 

27422. What I want to get from you is this — that 
winter dairying is handicapped by the very limited 
supply available for the creamery to deal with during 
the winter months? — Yes. 

27423. And the cost of dealing with it is enormously 
increased thereby? — Yes. 

27424. And if a sufficient quantity was available, 
would it not go to increase the price of what would be 
dealt with? — Yes. 

27425. Because the cost would be lessened consider- 
ably? — Yes. 

27426. Do you breed your own cows or buy them? — 
Sometimes breed them, and sometimes buy them. 

27427. How do you find the cows you buy as com- 
pared with the ones you breed? — Sometimes as good, 
and in many cases not so good. 

27428. When you are selecting your own heifers do 
you inquire as to the milk record of the dam? — Yes. 

27429. Are cows ever sold at fairs with the guarantee 
that they come of a good milking strain? — No. There 
is no guarantee given. 

27430. Does a buyer ever ask a seller whether he 
knows if the cow comes of a good milking strain? — 
Very seldom. 

27431. He buys on appearance alone, and his own 
judgment? — Yes. 

27432. Without a knowledge of what her dam or 
grand-dam has been? — Yes. 

27433. Are the farmers good judges of a milch cow, 
as a rule? — I think so. 

27434. Do you exercise your own judgment in regard 
to the conformation and shape of a cow when you are 
buying one for dairy purposes? — Yes. 

27435. How often do you find your judgment borne 
out by the results? — In nearly every case. 

27486. What price would you pay for a four or five, 
year old cow of a good class in the fairs of this county? 
—-At the present time .£15; but any other time you 
would go to £20, and over it. 

27437. Is there a poor demand at the present time? 
— Yes; because they cannot get them shipped. 

27438. So that any one wanting cows at the present 
time could buy them advantageously? — Yes. 

27489. Is it a fact that the best type of milch cows 
are bought by exporters at fairs? — Yes ; they nearly all 
go away. 

27440. And those engaged in the dairy industry are 
tempted to sell their best cows by the offer of liberal 
prices? — Yes. They nearly always sell them if they 
get a good price. 
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27441. And they get weaker specimens and poorer 
milk yielders to supply the creamery and for the home? 

— Yes, nearly in all cases. 

27442. Is there any change in that very unfortunate 
and injurious custom in recent years; are the people 
in a better position to keep their cows now than they 
were ten or fifteen years ago? — They are. 

27443. And is it the necessity of getting a sum of 
money to meet a pressing necessity that sometimes 
induces them to sell? — In some cases it would be. • 

27444. I hope the number of these cases is diminish- 
ing. Do you think it is? — Yes. 

27445. What class of bull is used in your locality? 

The shorthorn. 

27446. A pure-bred shorthorn? — Yes. 

27447. The cows you keep are the- produce of a 
shorthorn bull and a dairy cow? — Yes. 

27448. Have you any knowledge of the type of 
animal known as the old Irish dairy cow?— No. 

27449. You don’t know of its existence in your 
locality at the present time? — No. 

27450. We heard of her occasionally, and one won- 
ders whether she ever had any existence. You never 
saw her in the flesh? — No. 

.27451. Did you ever hear of her spoken of in your 
district by the older people? — Yes. 

27452. And, of course, like everything antique, she 
was much better than the animal'to be found at the 
present day? — Yes. 

27453. In your experience has the yield of milk 
increased or diminished in recent years? — It has in- 
creased a little, I think. 

27454. It is gratifying to get a statement like that 
from a practical man when we are fold that everything 
is decadent in this country. Does any feeling prevail 
amongst the eowkeepers against the use of the pre- 
mium bulls? — Only in a few cases. 

27455. Did you ever hear of it? — I did. 

27456. Have you ever bred any of the cross-bred 
Aberdeen Angus as milch cows?— No. 

27457. Are any of them kept in your district? — No, 
but I saw the pure-bred kept. 

27458. What was their record in milk? — Some of 
them were as good as the shorthorn. 

27459. With regard to the quality and percentage of 
butter fat? — The milk was richer in butter fat than 
from the shorthorn. 

27460. Would this be from the pure-bred cows or 
the cross-bred? — From the pure bred. 

27461. Have you any experience of the cross be- 
tween them and the shorthorn? — No; I never saw these 
milked. 

27462. Have you much mortality in calves in your 
district? — Very little except from blackleg. 

27463. Do you suffer much from abortion in your 
herds? — No. 

27464. Neither of these are material hindrances to 
the development of the dairying industry in your 
locality? — No. 

27465. Have you had any visit from the veterinary 
inspector appointed by the Rural Council in Sligo 
under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — No. 

27466. Has he been in your locality so far as you 
know? — Not that I am aware of. 

27467. You never heard of any visit being made to 
any cow-keeper in your locality by the inspector? — No. 

27468. Who is the gentleman appointed? — I think 
Mr. W T alsh. 

27469. Is he a resident of the town? — Yes; I am 
not quite certain. 

27470. Is there much prospect in your opinion of 
the development of winter dairying under the existing 
condition of things? — Not at present. 

27471. There is no prejudice against it except the 
difficulty of making it remunerative? — No. 

27472. Have you often heard of milk being returned 
from creameries in consequence of being sent in an 
unclean condition? — Not in Collooney. 

27473. How is the milk stored and kept in the win- 
ter over the days that the creamery is not' working?— 

Most of the people put it into cans and immerse it in 
a tub of water. 

27474. Where is it kept?— In a dairy. 

27475. Have most of the farmers, even the small 
farmers, some provision made for the storage of milk? 

— Thev have. 

27476. All of them? — Nearly all. 

27477. Even the farmer keeping three or four cows, 
has he his byre in a reasonably efficient state? — Yes. 

Under the Order nearly all keep them properly. 
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27478. Have tliey gob concrete floors? — Yes, and the 
places are white-washed. 

27479. And there is more ventilation and more air 
apace? — Yes. 

27480. And the fact of the Order being put into 
force by the District Council has induced a certain 
amount of improvement in the manner in which the 
byres are kept? — Yes. 

27481. Is there any inspection made during the 
summer season of the milking of the cows to ascertain 
whether or not the vessels are kept clean, or the 
hands of the milkers washed, by the veterinary inspec- 
tor, or any other officer? — No, not that I am aware of. 

27482. Have you suffered any loss from tuberculous 
affection amongst your stock? — No. 

27483. Nor is it known in your district? — No. 
There are no cases of it at all that I know. 

27484. Are there other districts of the county where 
it is more prevalent according to what you hear? — I 
am not aware. 

27485. You have not heard of any losses arising from 
it? — No. 

27486. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you ever come across a 
piner at all? — No. 

27487. Do you know what it is? — Yes, but I never 
saw it. 

27488. They are not about the district at all? — No. 

27489. Is the milk scarce in your district; are there 
any people suffering from the want of it? — No. 

27490. Any of the labouring people? — No; they can 
get plenty of it to buy. 

27491. And it is cheap? — It is. 

27492. How much would they have to pay for it? — 
About 3d. and 4d. a gallon. 

27493. There is plenty of milk if they wish to buy it 
at 4d. a gallon? — Yes. There is no one that wants it, 
practically. 

27494. Do you keep milk records? — Yes. 

27495. How do they turn out for you? — Fairly well. 

27496. 'What was the best test of a eow? — I cannot 
say from memory. 

27497. How many gallons can you get from a eow 
in the twelve months? — I have not the records for 
twelve months yet. 

27498. The Chairman. — You have got some cows in- 
spected for registration? — Yes. 

27499. You are hopeful that they will qualify also 
under the conditions laid down for the milk yield? — 
I am sure they will. 

27500. Are these spring-calving cows? — Yes. 

27501. That would be in the month of March or 
April? — Yes. 

27502. “When these cows calve in the month of 
March or April, do you give, them any hand -feeding? 
— Turnips and crushed oats. When the turnips are 
out they get mangolds. 

27503. That would be in April or May? — Yes. 

27504. Until the grass begins to come? — Yes. 

27505. Do you ever give them cake or meals? — The 
young ones get cake. 

27506. That would be when the calves would be 
getting off milk?— Yes, and the one-year-olds get it. 

27507. What form of fat do you give to the calves 
as an addition to the separated milk? — Flax seed, lin- 
seed meal. 

27508. Is it whole flax, boiled or ground? — Yes. 

27509. Is it steeped in boiling water? — Yes. 

27510. Do you think you can rear as healthy stock 
in that way as you did previous to the introduction 
of the creamery system? — Yes. 


27611. And can you make as good yearlings out of 
cattle so fed as when you were giving the whole milk 
for a month or six weeks? — Yes. 

27512. I am told that the feeling prevails in certain 
districts that the creameries are responsible for the 
depreciation in the character of the store stock in 
Ireland, and I wanted to know if you subscribe to that 
view? — No. The calves get whole milk until they are 
about a month old. 

27513. And then you begin to give them separated 
milk? — Yea. 

27514. And also something to supply the butter fat 
that has been extracted? — Yes. 

27515. Do you give separated milk in large 
quantities? — No; three quarts at a meal. 

27516. You give them no more separated milk than 
you would whole milk, if you wore feeding them on 
whole milk? — No. 

27517. If you have a surplus, it goes to the pigs?— 
Yes. 

27518. How long would the separated milk keep 
fresh after being returned from the creamery? — 
Without turning sour you mean? 

27519. Yes? — It would keep for about twelve hours 
on a hot day. 

27520. Have you any experience of drinking 
separated milk yourself? — No. 

27521. You never drank it? — I have taken a mouth- 
ful or so. 

27522. Is it unpleasant to the palnto? — I don't like 
it. 

27523. And any one accustomed to drinking pure 
milk would probably be of your opinion? — I think so. 

27524. Independent of its poverty, has it also an un- 
pleasant effect on the palate; you don’t like the taste 
of it? — No. 

27525. Would that happen oven with milk that had 
come straight from the separator? — It would bo just 
the same I think; it would be quite hot too. 

27526. Of course it is quite hot when it comes from 
the separator, because it is after passing through the 
heater then; but suppose it was allowed a sufficient 
time to cool, would it have an unpleasant taste? — I 
don't know, because I never tasted it then. I would 
not taste it any way when it would be twelve hours 
from the creamery. 

27527. Is there a prejudice against its use for human 
consumption? — No one uses it for human con- 
sumption. 

27528. Is there a prejudice against its use in this 
way — that people think it is a dangerous food to con- 
sume? — I don’t think so. 

27529. It is because it is unpleasant to the palate 
.that they don’t take it? — Yes. 

27580. Mr. O’Brien. — T hey would not think it iB a 
fit food for a human being? — No. 

27581. How many cows are there on the farms that 
supply the creamery to which you send your milk?- — 
The average would be about five cows. 

27532. I suppose practically there is no labour em- 
ployed on that farm. There is perhaps one person in 
a dairy, but most of the work is done by the farmer 
himself and his family? — Yes, but in a good many 
cases there are more cows then five. 

27583. On an average there would be from four to 
six cows? — Yes, and the people do all the work 
themselves. 

27634. And they keep enough milk for themselves 
too? — I suppose they do. 


Mr. James O’Boyle, J.P., examined. 


27535. The Chairman. — You come from Killala? — 
Yes, quite close to Killala. 

27586. Is that & creamery district? — No ; there are 
no creameries in North Mayo, or in any part of Mayo, 
I think. 

27537. Is there any scarcity of milk there? — There 
is a big scarcity, especially near the North Coast line, 
away beyond Killala and right into Belmullet. 

27538. All along the Atlantic sea-board? — Yes. 

27539. Is it a congested district? — Yes, very con- 
gested. 

27540. Is it under the Congested Districts Board? — 
Yes. 

27541. They have been bringing in the Galloway bull 
into that district? — Not for six or eight years. 


27542. But they were introduced? — Yes. 

27548. At the inception of the Congested Districts 
Board's work? — Yes. When the Board were sending 
round bulls and boars they did not do it so much in 
Killala as in Connemara and Belmullet, and Bangor, 
but I find some of them even with a great deal of the 
breed at the present time. 

27544. But they never did predominate in your 
locality? — No. 

27545. What class of cow is kept in your district? — 
The shorthorn cross and an Angus cow. 

27546. Where did the Angus cows come from?— 
The Angus bull was always kept in Killala and in 
Mayo; the majority are Angus bulls. 
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27547. In Mallaranuy they complain of the effect 
of "the Angus bulls on the milk supply?— Yes. sj 

27548. The milk yield is abnormally small from the ir 
cows that are kept?— Very small; they would hardly ii 
feed their calves. p: 

27549. Have you any recollection what the milk yield ol 
was previous to the introduction of the Galloway u 

k u ll?_I believe they were milking a good deal more tl 
than at the present time. n 

27550. I would not be surprised, because everyone A 
recognises that the introduction of this- breed is 
inimical to the milk supply?— Yes. u 

27551. You don’t think that the introduction of the ii 
fresh blood sent in by the Congested Districts Board G 
lias been helpful in increasing the milk yield? — It f, 

has ruined it. si 

•27552. What would you suggest is the best breed b 
of bull to send into that locality? — A pure-bred short- 
horn of milking strain. " 

27553. There is a considerable difficulty , I am afraid, t 
in getting shorthorns of approved milking strain? — 

You would have no delay in getting some good cows— 0 
I have known them to be sent out of the country.. b 
27554. Were they eligible for the herd book? — Yes; d 

they were entered in the herd book. 

27555-\ You think there are shorthorn cows that e 

would yield a milk supply considerably in advance of c 

the crossbred cows that are now in existence in your 
locality?— Yes, and I have seen it. I have also known r 
that the Department has been asked to give some ] 
assistance in getting a shorthorn bull of milking r 

strain, but they could not see their way to do so, and , 
the party who owned them sold them to the exporter 
and they went out of the country. The idea was that c 
the bull' should be used for the entire district. 

27556. It is rather a pity, if these were deep-milking ( 
shorthorn cows, that they were sold out of the country, 
because they are rather difficult to replace? — You ( 

cannot replace them. A cow yielding 1,500 gallons 
in the year would be an exceptionally good cow. ] 

27557. Yes? — And they would average about 3.5 per , 
cent, of butter fat. - , . 

27558. I think she woukl be a most excellent dairy- 
servant? — Yes. 

27559. And if you could get a cow from twenty-live 
to thirty per cent, worse than she is, she would be 
enormously increasing the milk yield? — Yes. I think 
it was the feeling of the Department not to help. 

27560. Do you know the scheme introduced by the 
Department for the introduction- of a shorthorn bull 
with a milk record? — Yes. 

27561. Would such a bull as that be suitable for 
your locality ?— It ought to be, if he came of a milking 
strain. , , .. 

27562. In view of the fact that you have at the 
present time a number of cows in Mayo that are bred 
from the pure breed of the Galloway type, is it not 
necessary to introduce some cross? — I would not say 
that you have much of the Galloway; it is more of the 
Angus that you have, and they are a small type, that 
should not- be at all kept; and that comes, I believe, 
from the crossing, over and over again, of this Aber- 
deen Angus. 

27568. I quite agree. We bad the same view put 
before us in Clifden, where the same result had been 
produced by the same method, and it has almost arrived 
at the stage- when milk is at vanishing point.— -Yes. 

All the animals get very rough, and anyone can know 
a bull in the fair of the first cross. A blind man would 
know it. The other cattle that are crossed over and 
over again, are very rough, and the hide is very thick, 
and they are not good for the butcher either. 

•27564. They command a ready sale from fifteen to 
eighteen months’ old?— The first cross does, but not 
the other crosses X mention. 

27565. So that, in reality, although they were im- 
proved in value up to a certain point by crossing, now, 
ou account of the crossing, they are deteriorating? — 
They are. 

27566. Have you any information as to what would 
be the milk yield from a cow in your neighbourhood? — 

It would be absolutely nothing at all hardly. The cow 
would hardly feed its calf; only very poorly. You 
would see a cow milked, and she would hardly give two 
gallons in a day, and would not keep that up very 
long either. 

27567. And even with stimulating feeding, you would 
find great difficulty iu extracting anything like a reason- 
able amount of milk from these eows? — You would have 
great difficulty. 
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27595. And I suppose one sees a great many speci- 
mens of wasted and decrepit children? — Not as many 
as you would expect. 

27596. Dr. Moop.hf.ad. — Do they use any condensed 
milk? — A little. 

27597. The. Chairman'. — I suppose one cow would be 
the most that the majority of them would keep? — 
Those that would keep one cow they might some- 
times keep two, but they would be. bad, and the two 
would, unfortunately, run dry together. 

27598. So that the keeping of two cows does not 
always relieve the scarcity? — No. Besides, the cows 
are not good. They buy them from 15s. to 30s. — old 
things. I saw a man buy a cow for 6s. or 8s. 

27599. Mr. O’Brien. — w’hat did he do with them? — 
Sent them off to Glasgow. He keeps them for a few 
weeks, or perhaps they would die on his hands. 

27600. Dr. Moorhead. — Those are piners? — You 
would hardly call them piners. 

27601. The Chairman. — Would they be always able 
to walk home from the fair? — They can travel very 
well, some of them. 

27602. That is their strong point? — Yes. 

27603. Those would be dealers who would buy them? 
— Yes. The poor people extract the last drop of milk 
from them, and when the dealers get them they are 
probably pounced on as tuberculous on the other side. 
They are converted into sausages, I suppose. 

27604. It is very disquieting from this point of view 
— that they are used by these people as long as they 
can keep them, and they are sold only when they are 
. on the point of dissolution? — Yes. 

27605. The milk produced by cows in that state 
could neither be healthy or nourishing? — No; that 
would be my opinion. 

27606. Do many of these exist? — A good many. 

27607. Would you say that at a fair you would get 
half-a-dozen of them? — You could get a’ dozen. 

27608. What type would they be — would they be of 
the Galloway cross? — They would be of every breed. 
There is very little of the Galloway blood now in the 
stock. The Aberdeen Angus is the most common. 
The Galloways were condemned in Mayo about ten 
years ago. 

27609. Was it because of their depreciation of the 
milk yield that they were rendered unpopular? — No. 

27610. For what other cause? — The English feeder 
condemned them more or less. There are very big 
grass ranches about North Mayo, and those people buy* 
ing Galloway cattle and sending them away to England 
were disappointed with them, and the people did not 
buy them again. 

27611. And the result was that they ceased to be 
bred?— Yes. 

27612. Are there a sufficient number of cows avail- 
able of a healthy, suitable stamp, if there were proper 
bulls to mate with them?— Yes; but not a lot. 

27613. Unless something is done in the near future 
to improve, the milk-yielding properties of the cow, 
milk will almost disappear? — Yes. 

276 n 14 m? s tbnt realised b y tllB people who keep these 
cows? — They are always complaining. 

27615. Has any representation ever been made to 
the representative of the Department or to the Con- 
gested Districts Board as to the unsuitability of the 
type of cattle sent into the locality?— Not in that dis- 
trict, except as regards the Galloway bull. 

• at 16 ‘ o D °£ S Mr ‘ Gal,a 8 her visit the local committee 
in Mayo? — Yes. 

27617. And do the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee make representation to him?— No; because, the 
County Committee of Mayo would be nearly all shop- 
keepers or clergymen,, who would not bother. 

27618. The clergyman ought to be familiar with the 
needs and wants of the people?— They don’t seem to 
bre^tog 1D he Cattle ' ^ io ' m the horse? 

tJhk 1 ®’ Th , e i attle , , a . re rea!1 y more essential to the 
the h “ ltt 

hSppSi b°, B S;2bSt 7Z 

.27621. At present, I suppose, you never heard of 
the tuberculin test being asked for in the fair if a ^ * 

was purchasing a cow? — No, very rarely. 


27622. If you were going to a fair to buy a bull or 
a cow, would you ask to have the animal tested? — It 
would be no use^ because the man selling the animal 
would know nothing about the tuberculin test. 

27623. We got evidence somewhere of a person ask- 
ing and getting a certificate with the bull? — A good 
many persons in the Dublin Show ask that the bulls 
be tested. 

27624. The Chairman. — The application of the tuber- 
culin test has not been insisted on by the County Com- 
mittee in Mayo? — No. 

27625. Mr. O’Brien. — Don’t you think it should be? 
— I think very few of the young premium bulls suffer 
from tuberculosis. 

27626. You think when they get tuberculosis that 
they acquire it afterwards when going with a class of 
cattle already infected? — Yes. 

27627. The Chairman. — I take it that there are not 
many people in your locality co-operating with the 
Department in keeping milk records? — I know of 
nobody except myself. I only tried it with one cow, 
and she did well enough. She registered with the 
Department about 1,501 gallons. 

27628. She was an exceptionally good cow? — She 
wus. I asked several of the people round hero why 
they don’t keep a shorthorn of milking strain as a 
premium bull, and I asked the Department to intro- 
duce such an animal, and they could not soo their 
way to do so. 

27629. Mr. O’Brien. — Did they offer to buy your 
cow? — Mr. Gallagher spoke about it. 

27630. Who is your Agricultural Instructor? — Mr. 
Duffy, I think. 

27631. Because I rather think that the Agricultural 
Instructors were given orders from headquarters to be 
on the look-out for any heavy-milking cow? — The 
Department's Inspectors knew the cow well. 

27632. Were these Department Inspectors? — They 
have got Agricultural Instructors in each county. They . 
act as Inspectors. You have a head Inspector for Con- 
naught, and an assistant Inspector also. 

27683. The Agricultural Instructor who acts as In- 
spector does not inspect the dairies? — No. 

27684. The Chairman. — Has anything been done to 
put in force in Mayo the provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order?— They are only talking of it at 
present. 

27685. What is your rural district? — Killala. 

27636. And no Veterinary Inspector has been ap- 
pointed in that district so far?— No. 

27637. And has the prospect of appointing an Inspec- 
tor been favourably discussed or otherwise.?— The 
countrymen don’t understand it. 

27688. Are you in favour of it?— I think it would be 
a good idea. 

Is i - u _ r 

the homes? — It is not. 

2/640. And there is much room for improvement in 
that respect? — Yes, 

27641. What became of the calves of your cow that 
gave that fine yield?— I sold some of them. I have 
one of them. 

ovnlo y°\ l bee P an y of the bull calves?— Yes. 

27643. What did you get for them?— £80 apiece at 
three months old. 

27644. You are keeping on the cow?— No. I sold 
the cow that gave the heavy yield because I got dis- 
gu8ted with the Department, as it seemed to me that 


27646. Eefused »*»}?— To give me a shorthorn bull 
™ *. prmium. I h»d an Aberdeen Angus in my 
possession with . premium. They, would not sec their 
JS though I ltnow .mother pert 

0£ ova - ere tbey gave two premiums to one man. 

-.7647. It is contrary to the rule to cive two 
premiums to one individual. Was it because you had 

already a premium bull that they refused it? The 

excuse was that I had one premium bull. 

27648. And the net result was that you thought vou 
would not be likely to make a profit?— I could hot got 
a premium bull of a milking strain to send this cow to, 
and it was no use crossing with an Aberdeen Angus. 

the^cow'?— -Yes? ' BbiE11 J™ 6 good price for 

to fook°ki? e >fo”*i'*? i '!; — W,a * gooi VP* of cow 

ftin Silky7i°.' Bi0 * "* 1 “V «™-e 0™, 
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27651. Where did you get her? — She was bred by 
Mr. Fred McCormick, Summer-hill. He lives in Dublin. 
A strange thing about her dam was that she could 
hardlv feed a calf. Mr. McCormick bought the bull 
from "Mr. Crawford. This was a premium bull, and 
the cow. was sent to him, and she had this heifer calf, 
and she turned out to be an exceptionally good milker; 
but she got awfully wicked, and had to be tied when 
milked. She always yielded butter that was the best 
and deepest colour. I have seen a good many cows in 
England and elsewhere, but I saw none to come up to 
her. 

27652. She was sold out of the country? — Yes; she 
was a herd-book cow. 

27653. And with her milk record she would naturally 
command a good price? — Yes. 

27654. How many calves did you sell from her as 
bulls? — Two. They were off a pure -bred shorthorn, 
but not of a milking strain, and they were not well- 
shaped. 

27655. But the fact of their being the produce of a 
cow with such a milk record increased their price? — 
It did. 

27656. Is there any other suggestion, Mr. O’Boyle, 
that you think would be in any way helpful to the 
Commission? — Unless you would suggest to the 
Department of Agriculture to do something for this 


Mr. James 0 'Boyle, 9th August, 1912. 

unfortunate part of the country I have spoken about. I 
think it would be well if a few pure-bred shorthorn 
bulls of a milking strain were placed in the district. 

27657. In fact all Mayo seems to need an infusion 
of new blood? — Yes ; there is too much Aberdeen 
Angus. 

27658. Dr. Moorhead. — They don’t go in for pro- 
ducing store cattle? — They do. 

27659. Would they prefer a store strain to a milk- 
ing strain? — You might have a milk bull that would 
be good for both. 

27660. If, for instance, they had a thorough-bred 
milk-strain bull, do you think they would breed from 
that — the Ayrshire, for example? — They would not 
breed from the Ayrshire. I believe if they had a short- 
horn bull of milking strain you would get good heifers 
that would turn out to be good milking cows. I saw 
a good shorthorn in Ballina Agricultural Show. She 
was a small animal and she gave 43 lbs. of milk. 

27661. Is she a home-bred cow? — She is an old 
Irish cow. 

27662. Had she the white streak about her back? — 

No. 

27663. Is that associated with the old Irish cow — 
the dull red cow with the white streak down her 
back? — Yes. 


The. Commission then adjourned to Killybege till Monday, 12th August, 1912. 


FORTY-EIGHTH DAY.— MONDAY, 12th AUGUST, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Forestei-s’ Hall, Killybegs, at 2.45 p.m. 

Present P. J. O’ Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Bverard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; 
Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 

Mr. Michael McNelis, J.P., examined. 


27664. The Chairman. — I understand you are Clerk 
of the Glenties Rural District Council, Mr. McNelis? — 
Yes, Sir. 

27665. How long have you occupied that position? — 
For twelve and a naif years. 

27666. Would you kindly tell the Commission what 
provision has been made by your Council to put into 
force the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — The Order has been put into force since 
February last. 

27667. What officers have been appointed? — Three 
inspectors. 

27668. Lay or veterinary? — Lay; three sanitary sub- 
officers have been appointed inspectors. 

27669. Have any reports been received from these 
officers since they were appointed? — Yes. 

27670. What would be the nature of the reports 
sent in? — On the whole, they have been favourable. 
The people have been carrying out the instructions. . 

27671. Have they lodged any complaints as to how 
the byres were kept? — No serious complaints. There 
were some complaints about whitewashing, but that 
was attended to afterwards. 

27672. Have the inspectors reported that they have 
been able to get the improvements carried out that 
were necessary? — Yes. 

27673. And no complaint has ever been made that 
the cow-keepers were obdurate and refused to carry out 
the improvements suggested? — No. 

27674. Has it been contemplated to appoint a 
veterinary inspector? — Well, the Local Government 
Board did not insist upon ft in our Union, on account 
of there being no veterinary surgeon resident in our 
Union. 

27675. And if the appointment were made, a person 
would have to be imported? — Yes 

27676. Have you veterinary dispensaries here? Yes. 


27677. Where does the veterinary surgeon reside 
who attends these? — One lives at Donegal, another 
in Strabane, and another at Falcarragh. 

27678. In Donegal they have a veterinary 
inspeetor? — Yes. 

27679. For what period has he been appointed? — 
For twelve months. 

27680. When was the Order put into force? — 
About three years ago. 

27681. Is there a scarcity of milk amongst the people 
in this rural district? — Yes, in parts. 

27682. At whut periods of the year?— Practically 
throughout the entire year in parts of it; in the 
Northern portions of the Glenties Union and in the 
parish of Templecrane. 

27683. Would all the residents there have small 
patches of land of their own? — Not all of them. 

27684. Some of them are engaged in fishing?— Yes, 
and in labour, and some migrate to Scotland. 

27685. Have you migratory labourers in your 
district? — Yes. 

27686. And they go away in the spring and remain 
until the autumn? — YeB. 

27687. By whom is the work carried on in their 
absence?— By the women or the boys or girls that 
remain at home. 

27688. What size holdings would be the average in 
your Union?— About £2 4s. in valuation would be the 
general average. 

27689. And that would represent from three to five 
or seven acres, according to the quality? — Yes, about 
that. 

27690. Would they have the means of keeping a cow 
on that land if they were able to buy one?— Yes, they 
would. 

F 2 
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27691. It would be possible for them to feed a cow 
if they had it? — Yes, on most of the farms. 

27692. Do they keep cows, as a matter of fact? — 
Yes, in the greater part of the district, but in -another 
part they don’t. 

27698. Are they poorer there? — Yes, and they have 
not a very good outlet for cattle. Some of them have 
only about an acre of land, or two or three acres of a 
very inferior quality of land. 

27694. That would be almost barren? — Yes, rocks. 

27695. You say there is a scarcity of milk all the 
year round? — Yes, in parts of the Union. 

27696. Is it so acute there that the children are not 
able to procure an ample quantity? — Yes, in certain 
districts. 

27697. Does this scarcity prevail to a greater extent 
in the poorer locality than in the bctter-to-do 
localities? — It does* of course. 

27698. Is there a scarcity' in the other district where 
the land is better? — No. 

27699. Milk is always available there? — Yes. 

27700. What would be the area that you are dealing 
with; what number of families would be resident 
there? — From one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
families would be affected. 

27701. What proportion of that number would keep 
cows — one in three? — Yes. There are some of the 
Islands where milk is scarce and where they cannot 
keep cows very well. 

27702. That is a particularly difficult area to deal 
with? — Yes. 

27703. What distance would they be from the 
shore? — One is half a mile from Arronmore and another 
would be a quarter of a mile from the mainland. 

27704. Do they keep cows at all? — Some do. 

27705. What breed of cows do they keep in the 
poorer locality? — They are nearly every kind — a 
mixed breed. 

27706. Have you any of the Galloway breed? — Yes. 

27707. What has been their effect on the milk? — 
They seem satisfactory and appear to meet the re- 
quirements of the district. 

27708. Do they continue to use them? — Yes, in the 
mountain districts. 

27709. Why are they so fond of them? — The stock 
are pretty hardy’ and live on the mountain in the 
winter season. 

27710. And are not much tax on the farm -yard? — 
No. 

27711. That one quite recognises, but we have been 
told that wherever they have been persistently used 
the stock are poor milkers f— I have not heard any 
such complaint here, but, of course, there are a good 
number of Kerries and Dexters. In parts of the 
Union some of them were introduced into the country 
through Major Gosselin. He also started a dairy 
there some fifteen years ago, and he kept about 
eighteen or nineteen cows himself. He started a dairy 
at Burtonport. 

27712. What kind of success has attended the 
establishment of that dairy? — He gave it up about a 
year and a half ago. He had not time to devote to it, 
or something like that. 

27713. To what^surpose was the dairy devoted? — 
For the supply of milk to the inhabitants around the 

27714. How many cows would he have kept when 
he had the dairy? — From eighteen to twenty -five. 

27715. -It must be an enormous loss to the district 
if he has abandoned the enterprise? — So it is. 

27716. . To what cause was his change of manage- 
ment attributed? — I don’t know’. 

27717. It would not be for want of co-operation from 
the people resident in the district — do they appreciate 
the value of milk? — Yes. 

27718. What price was charged for it? — lOd. a 
gallon. 

27719. Was it available all the year round?— It was. 
Of course there are others who started to keep a similar 
number of cows and that might have an effect on him. 

27720. They have continued? — Yes. It is . possible 

that there was too much competition. 

27721. Was this estate of Major Gosselin 's in a 
locality where the people are very poor? — -Yes. 

27722. And was it with the object of assisting them 
from a philanthropic point of view that he started this 
dairy? — I think so. 


27723. Have you any information as to how many 
cows would be kept by those who have dairies still? — 
The number would have increased by the number, that 
diminished. 

27724. So that there would be no material change? — 
No. 

27725. Was the milk distributed or carried away? — 
It was carried away. 

27726. What distance would the people have to 
travel to get it? — Some three, or four, or five miles. 

27727. Even as long as five miles? — Yes. 

27728. In Killybegs is the milk supply ample? — Yes. 

27729. All the year round? — Yes. 

27730. Do the people appreciate the value of it, 
and are children given a generous milk diet? — I think 
so. 

27731. Is there any other locality in your rural 
district in which there is an acute scarcity of milk 
other than the one to which you have referred? — -No. 
The Rosses is the worst. 

27732. Have you any knowledge of the Donegal 
rural district and how they stand from this point of 
view? — No, except of the' part that joins our own 
district, and that appears to be fairly well supplied. 

27733. Their condition is about the same as yours? — 
Yes. 

27734. There is no crying need in that locality? — 
No. They have all fairly large farms. 

27735. In all the other parts of the district, save 
and except the area to which you refer, are the farms 
fairly large? — Yes. 

27736. Would they have thirty-five or forty acres 
of land? — Yes. 

27737. Of course, the owners of these farms would 
have an ample supply for themselves all the year 
round ? — Yes. 

27738. Do they make provision to have it all the 
year round? — Yes. 

27739. Are there many labourers residing in the 
district where the farms are large? — They reside near 
the. town. 

27740. Where do they get their supply? — In the 
town. 

27741. Does the custom exist of giving milk as part 
of wages where a man works with a- farmer? — In an 
exceptional case. 

27742. It is not the custom? — No, they have to 
buy it. 

27743. Would they sell milk if the labourers 
bought it? — Yes. 

27744. There are no creameries in this county? — 
There are in Donegal district. There is one adjoining 
this Union at Bruckless, about five miles from here. 

27745. Is that a co-operative or a proprietary 
creamery? — A co-operative creamery. 

27746. How long has it been in existence? — About 
eight years. 

27747. Is it receiving increased patronage as time 
goes on? — It is going on well. It is an auxiliary to 
another creamery in Inver. 

27748. Has the introduction of the creamery had 
any effect on the milk supply to the working popula- 
tion? — No, not so far as our district is concerned. 

27749. No_ greater scarcity exists than was in ex- 
istence previous to the starting of the creamery? — No. 

27750. No- feeling prevails that the creameries are 
responsible for the scarcity of milk for domestic 
purposes? — They have only the one creamery. 

27751. But I just wanted to know whether the same 
feeling prevails here as in other parts of the country — 
that the creameries have accentuated the scarcity of 
milk? — I dare say they would if they were introduced 
generally, because they would be an incentive to the 
people to send their milk to them. 

27752. Is home butter-making carried on in your 
district? — Yes. 

27753. Do they use the separator or set the cream? — 
They set the cream. 

27754. Where do they sell? — Usually in shops in 
Killybegs, Donegal, and the small towns around. 

27755. Have any prosecutions ever been undertaken 
by the Food aad Drugs -Inspector in your district? — 
Not that I have seen in this district. 

27756. Does your Council insist on registration? — 
Yes. 

27757. And all the people engaged in selling milk, 
no matter how small, are registered in your books? — 
Yes. 
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27758. Have you ever liad prosecutions against 
people who foiled to register? — No; they have been 
notified. 

27759. And has that been found sufficient? — Yes. 

27700. They are then registered at once? — Yes. 

27761. Do the officers you have appointed report from 
time to time that they find certain people whom they 
do not find registered selling milk? — They do. 

27762. Do you believe at the present time that the 
registration extends to very nearly all, if not all, those 
engaged in the sale of milk? — Yes. 

27703. Are there any milk shops in the town? — No. 

27704. 'Whatever milk is sold is carted around? — It 
is not carted about Killybegs. Glenties is the only 
town whom it is taken round. In the other places the 
people have to go to the farmer for the milk they 
require. 

27765. What price is charged, do you know? — 2d. 
and 2Jd. a quart. 

2776(5. Is the price increased in the winter? — I don’t 
think they make very much difference, as a general 
rule, all through the district. 

27767. Are any samples of milk ever tested for 
adulteration? — Not that I know. Of course, we have 
seen eases in the Glenties, but not outside it. 

27768. Is there a Food and Drugs Inspector in 
Killybegs? — Yes. 

27769. A member of the Constabulary? — Yes. 

27770. Does ho ever take samples of milk? — I am 
not aware. 

27771. You liavo never heard of prosecutions being 
instituted by him? — Not in Killybegs, but I have iu 
Glenties. 

27772. And were substantial fines imposed? — Yes. 

27773. What would they amount to? — About 80s. 
for each offence. 

27774. Have parties ever been prosecuted a second 
time? — Not tbo same parties. 

27775. Do you think that lias a wholesome effect in 
procuring the salo of pure milk? — I think so. 

27776. Do you think is there an obvious injury done 
to the child ' population in this district by reason of 
their having limited milk food? — Not except in that 
particular district I have mentioned where the in- 
habitants are very poor. 

27777. It is poverty more than anything else that 
deprives them of their supply? — Poverty, and the 
difficulty of getting it, and the difficulty of transit in 
regard to the food for the cattle. 

27778. Do these migratory labourers bring home a 
substantial sum with them? — Yes. The prevailing 
practice is that they get their supplies from. May to 
October and then they discharge their liabilities. 

27779. Have you over heard of one of those buying 
a cow on the accumulated earnings? — Yes. 

27780. Is that a common thing? — Yes. 

27781. They arc enabled to get a cow by that means 
sometimes? — Yes. 

27782. And if that cow goes out of profit, is she 
sold, and do they secure another? — Sometimes. 

27783. And sometimes when they part with the cow 
they don't replace her? — No. 

27784. Do they keep any goats in this region?— 
Very few. 

27785. Arc they kept wild on the mountain side, or 
as a source of milk supply? — They are kept wild on 
the mountains. 

27786. And not milked at all regularly?— There 
might be an occasional one that would ho milked 
regularly. , 

27787. Have you thought of any scheme whereby 
the difficulty that exists in this locality, to which you 
wish to direct our attention, may be. remedied?— The 
only scheme that would be feasible for that- particular 
district would he the starting of a dairy on the line of 
the one started by Major Gosselin, and provide milk 
at a reasonable price. 

27788. Would you be in favour of subsidising a 
dairyman if he undertook to provide a certain supply 
of milk all the year round? — Yes. 

27789. Do you think that would be a proper expen- 
diture? — Yes. 

27790. Have you ever heard of persons being ordered 
a milk diet and being unable to procure it? — I have. 

27791. That is in the poorer locality? — Yes. 

27792. But it would not occur in the better part of 
the district? — No ; it would not occur in this part of 
the district. 

27793. The needs would be sufficiently met here? — 
Yes. 


Mr. Michael M‘Nelis. — 12 th August, 1912. 

27794. Does the condition of things existing in this 
locality call for any radical change or remedy, do you 
think? — No, except in the registration of the dairies 
and cowsheds; every person keeping a cow should be 
registered. 

27795. You would extend the registration to all 
persons keeping cows? — Yes. 

27796. Iu order to ensure that the cows would be 
kept in good condition, and that the persons would be 
careful in the handling of the milk and in keeping it 
clean and healthy? — Yes. 

27797 . What number are registered in this district? — 

One hundred and twenty eight milk-sellers. 

_ 27798. Is the number of milk-sellers increasing? — 

Yes. In the beginning they hud an antipathy against 
registration, fearing a whole lot of expenditure. Then 
others wore supplying milk us an “ obligement ” to 
their neighbours and not as a matter of profit. 

27799. Have you known any person to abandon the 
selling of milk in consequence of registration being 
enforced? — I have been told of it. 

27800. When they realised what duties the Order 
imposed on them, did they again take up the sale? — 

Yes. 

27801. They were rather scared at. the beginning? — 

Yes. 

27802. And when they found the conditions imposed 
were not too exacting, they resumed the trade? — Yes. 

27803. So far as you know, the Order has not been 
responsible for any limitation of the milk supply?' — 

Not at present. 

27804. When things settled down and the cow- 
keepers realised what the Order really imposed, they 
resumed their old custom? — Yes. 

278Q5. What number of cows would he the average 
of those registered with you? — About three or four. 

2780(5. From oue to five or seven cows? — Yes. 

Seven cows would be the most, and there would be 
very few who would have seven. 

27807. "Would those who contract for the supply of 
milk to a hospital or a public institution keep more? — 

They would. 

27808. How is the workhouse supplied; is it from 
a number of small men combining together, or from 
one man who keeps a sufficient number of cows to 
supply the contract? — It is from two or three com- 
bined men. The workhouse up to the present keep 
eight cows of their own. 

27809. They had no difficulty in getting a supply? — 


27810. Where is the lunatic asylum for this 
county? — In Letterkenny. They keep cows of their 
own, and get a supply from the neighbouring farmers. 

27811. They augment then supply by taking milk 
on contract?— Yes, from, adjoining farmers. 

27812. Would it he your opinion that some means 
should be provided for" advancing small loans for the 
purpose of purchasing cows in poor districts? — Yes. 

27813. Do you think that would be an essential 
condition in order to ensure an adequate supply of 
milk? — Yes; I flunk it would be very useful. 

27814. Have you ever known small farmers to 
borrow money "from the joint stock banks for the 
purpose of buying cows? — Yes. 

27815. £10 or £12, as the case may he?— They 
would not require so much. 

27816. Are they low-priced cows? — Yes. 

27817. Have you any information as to what the 
average milk yield would be? — One hundred to one 
hundred and fifty gallons in the year. 

27818. That is extremelv small ; that is about the 
worst we have heard so rar? — Of course, I am only 
talking of the cows in the small holdings. 

27819. They have got to be considered? — Yes. 

27820. Is that poor district to which you have been 
referring sold under the Land Acts? — The Congested 
Districts Board are negotiating about the sale. 

27821. Do they advance loans to enable people to 
buy cows? — No. 

27822. Do they advance money for the purpose of 
improving the cow byres?— Under the Parish Com- 
mittee they give prizes of £3 to provide dairies. 

27823. That is the principal development iu which 
they are engaged at the moment? — Yes. 

27824. They have paid no heed whatever to the 
condition of the cow-byres, so far?— H a man im- 
proves his byre it is included under the’ General Im- 
provement Scheme. 
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27825. Has thafc scheme led to much improvement 
in this particular branch? — Yes. The only thing is 
that thafc subsidy for the dairy is not taken up 
sufficiently, because people think thafc the £3 is too 
small. 

27826. They don’t think it possible to erect an 
independent building for that sum? — No. If they got 
about £7 or £8 it would possibly induce them to do so. 

27827. And they are supposed to supplement this 
amount by some expenditure of their own? — Yes. 

27828. Do the Congested Districts Board supply 
them with a plan for the building they desire to have 
erected? — Yes. 

27829. And it must conform with thafc plan? — Yes. 

27880. The advance made would only meet about 
one-third the cost? — It would not meet even one-third. 

27881. One-fourth, or even less? — Yes, less than one- 
fourth. 

27832. Do they give advances for any other purpose 
than that? — No; they give no other advance for any 
other purpose. Of course, the Department of Agri- 
culture gives advances for fishing and nets. 

27838. Thafc is under a different head and under a 
different Act? — Yes. 

27834. Has it ever been suggested that the milk 
supply has been the source of an outbreak of disease ? — 
Yes. 

27835. How long ago? — About five years ago typhus 
fever was traceable to it. 

27836. Illness broke out in a family supplying the 
milk? — Yes. 

27837. Was any action taken to suspend the sup- 
ply? — The people abandoned it themselves. 

27888. Was that a recognition of the danger that 
might arise from the spread of the infection? — The 
public found it out and stopped buying the milk from 
this particular place. 

27839. The purchasers abandoned trading, with 
them? — Yes. 

27840. Did thafc outbreak reach considerable dimen- 
sions? — No ; it was confined to three or four families. 

27841. Do your inspectors ever report that they 
discovered people handling milk with unclean hands 
or milking into unclean vessels? — No. 

27842. You know that uuder the provisions of the 
Order they are empowered to look into that branch? — 
Yes. 

27848. But no reports have been presented to the 
Council iu regard to that? — The reports that- have 
been presented- have been all favourable in that 
respect. 

27844. Is there much mortality amongst stock in 
this district? — No. 

27845. You don’t hear of many losses from tuber- 
culous cows? — No. 

27846. Or from abortion? — No. 

27847. The stock are healthy generally? — Yes. 

27848. It is the cross-bred that is kept in the poorer 
locality — a cross between a shorthorn and a Kerry? — 
Yes, or a Dexter. 

27849. You have heard no complaints of the pro- 
duce of the Galloway bull from the milk point of 
view? — No, I have not. 

27850. Well, I am afraid the question must not 
have been inquired into very closely, because it is 
quite a recognised thing that these bulls are inimical 
to the dairying property of the cow, and in Connemara 
we were told that the milk was almost bred out of the 
stock by the introduction of this bull. The farmers 
don’t rear their own heifers at all? — No. 


27851. Possibly thafc might account for the absence 
of the complaint? — Yes. 

27852. What breed of bulls are given by the Depart- 
ment? — Nearly all shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus. 

27853. Do the people like the Aberdeen Angus? — 

27854. Why? — The stock sell well. 

27855. And sell early? — Yes. 

27856. They, too, are a bad milk breed? — The short- 
horn seems to be coming more into favour. 

27857. Where do the people buy the cows when they 
need them? — From one part of the county to another. 

27858. In fairs? — Yes. 

27859. Is the whole of Donegal congested? — Yes, 
at present. 

27860. It was not up to the recent extension? — No. 

27861. Of course, one sees quite good stock in some 
parts of the county, but thafc is where the laud is 
good? — Yes. 

27862. Lady Eveuard. — Is the old dash-churn still 
used in your district? — Yes. 

27863. Therefore, buttermilk is for sale? — There is 
only a little of it sold. The people keep it for their 
own purposes. 

27864. What is used for bread-making?-— Yeast. 

27865. Is stirabout used for children about here? — 
It is. 

27866. And they get milk to drink with it? — Yes. 

27867. Is home-baking resorted to more than the 
purchase of baker's bread? — No; of late years baker's 
bread is more resorted to. 

27868. Is there much tea-drinking here? — Yes. 

27869. Are the children fed on it? — Partly. 

27870. They don’t' get as much milk as they should? 
— I suppose not. 

27871. Have you got a District Nurse? — Yes; we 
have one in Glencolumbkille and Arranmore. 

27872. You have not got one in Ivillybegs? — No; we 
have a Maternity Nurse there. 

27873. Would you advocate goats being kept by the 
cottagers? — YeB. They would be useful where milk is 
scarce. They would be very useful to the labourers. 

27874. Would it not be well if they had the new 
breed of goats, that kid at all times, and kept two 
goats — one kidding in May and another in November? 
— I think thafc it would be a great advantage to import 
that breed into this district. 

27875. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou say in your precis of evi- 
dence thafc one difficulty is want of funds to provide a 
cow?— Yes. 

27876. Are there any co-operative credit societies in 
this locality? — There is a sort of loan bank here. 

27877. A sort of co-operative one? — I don’t think so. 

27878. On the west coast, and in tile congested dis- 
tricts^ there is_ a number of these co-operative credit 
societies to which the Department supplies funds to a 
certain extent to start them, and they get small deposits 
which are lent out at a recognised rate of interest, and 
these would help people? — They had one in Killybegs, 
but I don't know whether it is in existence or not. 

27879. Do they ever sell any separated milk from the 
creamery?— That goes back to the farmer. 

27880. And they don't sell it at all? — I don't think so. 

27881. Do you know if this auxiliary creamery sells 
milk at all? — I don’t think so. 

27882. If a poor person went and asked for a pint or 
a quart of milk, would they get it?— I don’t think so. 

27883. Do you know if it has ever been tried? — I am 
not sure. I don't expect it would be. 


Mr. Bernard Gallagher examined. 


27884. The Chairman. — You are a resident in the 
Glenties District? — Yes, sir. 

27885. How far do you live from the Glenties? — I 
live in it. 

27886. Are you a member of the local board there? — 
Yes. 

27887. Have vou any difficulty in getting a milk 
supply for the Union? — No difficulty. 

27888. Is there any scarcity of milk there amongst 
the working population, or the fishing population? — 
We have not a fishing population in Glenties, but along 
the shore there is, and there is a scarcity. 

27889. All the year round? — It is very acute from 
October until March. In fact there is no supply then. 


27890. None at all? — Scarcely. 

27891. And the people have to get c 
can without it? — Yes. 


s best they 


27892. And the children get no milk at that period? 
— Some neighbour might give them a little if they 
have some. I would say that four-fifths of the poorer 
people in the backward parts of Donegal are without 
milk in winter. 


27894. Is condensed milk used? — Yes, to a small 
extent. It is sold in the shops along the seaboard. 

27895. Is there much trade in it? — Not much; it is 
too dear for the poorer population. 
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27896. Would the fishing population in the hamlets 
along the coast be able to buy milk if it were procur- 
able? — I daresay they would make a big struggle to 
get milk, especially for the children. 

27897. They would make a struggle to buy it, 
although they are not over-wealthy, I suppose? — They 
are not. 

27898. Are they improving as time goes on? — The 
Congested Districts Board got some boats for them, 
and they are a little better off. 

27899. No efiort was ever made by the Congested 
Districts Board to deal with this question in the fishing 
hamlets?— Not that I know of. 

27900. You know the district to which Mr. McNelis 
has referred — the Rosses district? — Yes; I do. The 
land is poor there. 

27901. And the farmers are poor? — You need not 
call them farmers if you don't like. 

27902. They have little patches of land, and go to 
England or Scotland for the harvest? — Yes. They 

average from five to eight acres of rocks — patches of 
land between rocks, and to call them farmers would be 
a misnomer. 

27903. Do they keep any live stock at all, these 
people? — They generally keep some. 

27904. A pony? — Yes; they generally keep a pony, 
because turf is a long distance away and they want to 
take the sea-weed from the shore to the land. 

27905. They grow potatoes and oats? — Yes. A 

number of the men migrate to Scotland, and they come 
back about November or December. 

27906. Their families are supplied out of the little 
shops while the husbands are away, and when they 
come home they pay their accounts?— Yes; that is 
what generally happens." 

27907. What can they bring home if they are lucky 
and have a good season? — £8 to £10. 

27908. Not more than that? — I don't think so. I 
am not exactly sure. In a bad season they would have 
nothing to bring back. The fishing has not been very 
remunerative in the Bosses district for a number of 
years. It is not the ouly poor part of the. Glenties 
Union. I know parts of this district around here — 
Kilcar, ten miles from here, and right into Gleuhead, 
where the people have no supply of milk from October 
to March. That also applies down almost to Gweedore. 
27909. Do you farm yourself? — Very little. 

27910. What about the breed of dairy stock avail- 
able; has it improved or otherwise? — I am not very 
well up in stock; iu our district the breed has im- 
proved. Some years ago the Congested Districts 
Board brought in a class of bull — that black bull, the 
Aberdeen Angus,- and there are a good many about our 
part of the country, and the fanners get stock early for 
the market, and there are good prices. Their supply of 
milk went down, and there is scareelv any butter now 
for sale. 

27911. The introduction of this breed has altered 
the industry to a certain extent, and less dairying is 
carried on? — Yes. 

27912. And more attention is directed to store stock? 

27913. Because, they realise more from the sale of 
these cattle, and it brings in money quicker than the 
selling of milk would ? — I daresay that is the reason. 

27914. These cattle are more rapidly sold than any 
cattle that have been hitherto introduced? — Yes; it 
has improved them from that point of view, but not 
from the milk, point of view. 

27915. It has altered the economic condition with 
legard to the stock kept, and it has lessened the milk 
supply? — Yes, it has spoiled the milk supply, because 
the old cattle were better milkers. 

27916. Is there any specimen of the old Irish cow to 
be seen now? — Yes; in Inishowen and in our district. 
We keep noue of the black cattle for milk. 

27917. Would you tell us what the old Irish cow is 
Uke?— -I cannot very well describe her. She is yellow 
or white, and has a fair share, of horns. 

27918. With a white streak on the back and a white 
mark on the body?— Yes. 

, 27919. The offspring of those cows with the black 
bull would not preserve, the characteristics of the Irish 
cow?— They are all black. 

27920. How is the old Irish cow perpetuated now — 
that is what I want to know? — Usually when our far- 
mers want cows, they go to one of the shorthorn bulls, 
1 think. 


Mr. Bb&hahb GjlLlaohxh.' — 12 th August, 1912. 


27921. They don’t use the Aberdeen Angus then? — 
Not for that purpose. 

27922. They use the shorthorn for the milk? — Yes. 

27928. Are they fairly numerous in that locality — 
what you call the old Irish cow? — They are. There 
are no black cows at all kept. There might be an 
occasional black cow kept, but they are not milk-pro- 
ducers. 

27924. Is the Galloway bull used iu the locality as 
well as the Aberdeen Angus? — I cannot say; I could 
not describe the Galloway bull. 

27925. Would the families of these migratory 
labourers have milk available while their husbands are 
away? — I don’t think so. They might have a little in 
the summer time. 

27926. Mr. McNelis spoke of a dairy started by Major 
Gosselin? — Yes, by Major Gosselin. * 

27927. And other people went into the trade? — I 
cannot tell you; it is twenty miles from me. 

27928. Then you cannot speak with much authority 
on that? — No. I should think that why Major 
Gosselin went out of the trade was because it did not 
pay him. I think the supply of milk down there 
would be poor and fitful, 

27929. What- about the quality of the milk? — I 
think there is plenty of water in the county. 

27930. You think the water is more plentiful than 
the milk? — Yes. I think the cow should not be put 
across the stream. 

27931. There is a danger from contact?- — Yes. 

27932. The stream might sometimes find its way into 
the milk cans? — Yes, perhaps. 

27933. Have any prosecutions ever been undertaken 
for the adulteration of milk? — Yes; in the Glenties 
Workhouse, but not outside. I think the Dairies 
Order is only in force since February last. 

27934. Are there many complaints of losses amongst 
stock in this district?— Yes; especially about Glenties 
there, is a big loss. 

27985. What is the cause of the losses — tuberculous 
affection? — Yes, and murrain; and another thing that 
is very much required is that we have not a veterinary 
surgeon in our district. We have one in Dernkenealy, 
and another is thirty miles from Glenties. 


27936. Wily don’t you apply to the Department? — 
It has been tried. 

27987. I would advise you to repeat it; if you can 
show a good case ultimately you will succeed? — Yes. 

27938. Would the farmers in this district be likely 
to avail of the services of a veterinary surgeon? — Yes. 
They have been crying out for it. 

27939. They are not in favour of dealing with handy 


27940. They much prefer professional assistance? — 
Yes. 


27941. Certainly that is a tribute to their intelligence. 
Do you think the children in this locality suffer from 
the absence of proper milk food? — I do, but not 6o 
much in my own particular district. 

27942. I am talking of the county generally? — Yes. 

27943. How far is it from here to Glenties? — 
Thirteen Irish miles by road. 

27944. Do you think that the children show visible 
effects of malnutrition and improper feeding — looking 
wasted, delicate, and antemic?— We have any 
amount of fresh air, and only for that there would be 
more illness. I think the milk supply is one of the 
most important things that any Government should 
look after. You take milk from the day you ar.e born 
until you die. Some years ago, at Iiilcar, we had a 
famine amongst the people, and they had to eat sea- 
weed. 

27945., How long ago is that?— About twenty years 
ago. The district is a little improved now because 
there is some little industry carried on there. 

27946. Is any industry carried on under the aegis 
of the Congested Districts Board?— They help the 
flannels, but still the people are poor. In the back- 
ward districts, where they fish, they are just as poor 
as in the Rosses. 

27947. Have they boats which enable them to follow 
the fish around the coast? — Yes, but they are too small. 

27948. Have any motor boats been supplied by the 
Board? — Yes, and some steamers. 


27949. Are these owned by the people who had 
hitherto used small fishing boats? — It is only a trial. 

27950. To see what will be the result of their labours? 
—Yes. 
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27951. Have they had gratifying results so far? — 
It has been very fair, so far as I hear. 

27952. Are local men employed on these boats? — 
. Very nearly all local men. There are two or three of 
the captains local men. 

27958. Do you think , that milk is appreciated as a 
food in this locality; would the people use it more 
largely if it were more generally available? — They 
would. I don’t know so much about Killy begs, but 
generally I believe they would.' There is a big diffi- 
culty for the farming class of people to get some to 
buy. The people who have a cow or two during part 
of the year will have none themselves in the winter. 

27954. You think it would be desirable and necessary 
that some provision should be made whereby it would 
bo possible for these people in very poor localities to 
procure milk at a fixed price? — I should think so. and 
I should think that would be a very useful work, 
and a work that would be appreciated by everybody — 
if the Government came to the rescue of these people 
and subsidised people, like small farmers, that would 
give them pure milk. 

27955. You think that would be a wise and sound 
administration of public funds? — Yes. I think it 

would be a very wise thing to insist that inspectors of 
foods and drugs should make thorough -going examina- 
tions more regularly than they do, and have prosecu- 
tions. Another thing I should very much like is that 
the term “ water and milk,” put on the vessels, should 
be taken out of the Order altogether. 

27956. Does that refer to sweet milk?— Yes, to sweet 
milk. 

27957. I never heard that term before applied to 
sweet milk?— Perhaps it is butter-milk. 

27958. I think you will find that only applies to 
butter-milk? — Perhaps so. 

27959 Lady Evebard.— T hen you would approve of 
all the by-products of milk— butter, cheese, and skim 
milk— being put under the same rules and regulations 
as new milk? — Yes. 

27960. You said there were some districts where 
people could not afford to keep cows. Don’t vou think 
goats would be very valuable there? — Yes. 

27961. Especially the new breed of goats that kid at 
any time of the year? — Yes. 

27962. Don’t you think it would be a valuable thing 
to introduce this improved breed of goats into the dis- 
trict you speak of?— It would. 

Yes 7963 ' Ifc lje a blessin S to the poor people?— 

r Ilnt is , the price of ulilk in . rour district?— 
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27974a. The Chairman.— T hat obtains in Connemara 
still? — Yes. It did exist here too. 

27975. Mr. O’Brien. — I suppose you have an agri- 
cultural instructor here; have you one under the Con- 
gested Districts Board and another under the 
Department of Agriculture? — Yes. 

27976. Do they advocate the growing of crops for the 
winter-feeding of cattle — crops like hardy greens, tur- 
nips and rape? — Yes. 

27977. I suppose the people grow rye? — They grow 
very little rye. There is plenty of land that could lie 
distributed. 

27978. I suppose the- Congested Districts Board is 
enlarging the holdings by degrees? — Not in our district. 

27979. The Chairman.— H as there been no division 
of land there? — No. 

27980. Mr. O’Brien. — W hat time can yon generally 
get your oats saved? — In September or the end of 
August. 


27982. They turn on cattle to pick up any green 
stuff? — Y’es, or geese. 

27983. Do you know any place where they till the 
laud when the oats get stoolced and put down winter 
crops? — No. 

27984. It is a sort of thing that can be done by the 
small farmers who have not got to hire labour and 
can do it tliemeselves, if they wish, aud grow oats and 
green foods for their cows. One of the. difficulties is 
even that where you provide a man with enough land, 
or a labourer or small farmer who has enough to keep a 
cow but has nob enough to keep two or three cows 
the cows all calve at the same time, so that the shortage 
of milk is always there, in spite of their having a 
number of cows? — That is so. 

27985. They cannot have them calving in winter 
unless they have food for them in winter?' No. 

27986. Unless they can provide food without having 
to buy it in the shops, I don’t see how they can do 
that?— If they have land enough, they have ’the corn 
and hay and straw, and they grow turnips and some 
cabbage. 


27988. But I suppose it is principally seaweed they 
use here?— Yes. 

27989. What do they do for manure when thev can- 
not get seaweed, because they can have very little" farm- 
yard manure if- they don’t house the beasts very much? 
— they have not the beasts to house. 

27990 And then they keep hardy cattle that will 

stand out on the hillside in the winter? Yes. 

27991. It is very hard to see how you can get a 
milk supply into the country if you cannot get winter 
feeding? That is it. I think the Government should 
subsidise small people like labourers aud small farmers 
who are not able to keep a cow. . 

27992 If they have only one cow, thev won’t have 

To “ miei “ “ sist *■» ‘“s™ 
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27994. We found in certain districts we were in that 
where accommodation was given to enable people to 
have cows there was no binding rule on them to supply 
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a cow or two. I. don’t believe that in this parish there 
are a dozen without one cow at least, and that holds 
in the other two parishes also. 

28001. That would be along the coast line of which 
you speak? — Yes. 

• 28002. But notwithstanding the fact that they have 
one individual cow, there are certain periods of the 
year when they have no milk? — That is so; it applies 
to Killybegs as well as to the other villages along the 
shore. Milk is scarce from December to April all over. 

28003. And during that period some families get very 
little, or none at all? — Well, I suppose so. I am one 
of them myself, I am afraid. 

28004. It is difficult to buy it even? — Yes, and it 
has been very difficult recently. 

28005. Is it a growing difficulty? — It did grow from 
the introduction of the Dairies Order either through 
a misreading of the Order, or from an iuconsistency 
in the Order. A number of people who sold milk when 
the Order first came out thought there were insurmount- 
able difficulties, and they did not think of registering, 
and they would not register; and on the other hand, 
when they found out that those manufacturing butter 
at home were not subject to inspection, they turned to 
selling butter, and there was certainly at that time 
a scarcity of milk. 

28006. An increased scarcity owing to the provisions 
of the Order? — Yes. 

28007. Has that been gradually righting itself? — To 
a certain extent. 

28008. Are there still many who formerly sold sweet 
milk who are now manufacturing butter? — Yes, in a 
few instances. 

28009. And none of these people who have a cow 
think of having one calving in the winter season to 
supply themselves or their neighbours? — I think it is 
very rarely that cows calve here in winter. It is 
generally in April and May. 

28010. That prevails in other districts as well? — 
When a man has two or three cows he generally man- 
ages, if possible, to have one calving in winter, but 
if he has only one he cannot do so. 

28011. A single cow does not cover the entire 
period? — No. 

-28012. Have you any knowledge of what is the milk 
yield of the cows in this locality? — It varies. 

28013. With the land, or the treatment, or both? — 
With the land, the treatment, and the breed. I was 
inquiring yesterday, and a sister of mine has a cow of 
the old breed which milks twenty-four quarts in the 
day. 

28014. Is that the old Irish breed that Mr. Gallagher 
told us of? — I think so. 

28015. Miss McNeill. — Does she milk for a long 
period? — For nine or ten months. There are several 
cows that only give ten or eleven quarts a day. A 
gentleman told me yesterday of a cow that milked 
twenty-eight quarts in a day. 

28016. The Chairman. — One does find these cows 
that give a heavy supply for a limited period and then 
drop off. The cow that is usually found most remunera- 
tive is the cow that gives a steady flow for a longer 
period ? — Yes. 

28017. As to the quality of the milk, do you think 
the cowb here yield milk rich in butter fat? — I don’t 
think they do, because they don’t get the food. 
Possibly 75 per cent, of the cattle of this district are 
fed solely on dry hay. There is very little hand-feed- 
ing. There are very little root crops grown here except 
cabbage. 

28018. Cabbage is an excellent food for cattle? — Yes. 
28019. But it is not grown to the extent of making 
it available for the dairy stock? — No. 

28020. There is no catch-cropping in this district? — 
No. 

28021. We have found in districts as wild and bleak 
as this that beautiful catch-crops were grown ripe for 
cutting in April?— That may be in some districts, but 
here there are sheep kept on the mountains, and there 
are no fences, and the sheep drop down in the winter 
time. 

28022. Of course if there are sheep kept, and the 
fences are bad, it is difficult to deal with that. It is 
possible if a fenced portion of the land were available 
to till it in that particular way. Have you thought 
of any means whereby this difficulty about procuring 
milk could be met? — The difficulty, in my opinion, is 
not so great as you would imagine. In the country 
districts I believe that milk is not exceedingly scarce ; 
the towns perhaps are the greater sufferers. 
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28023. That is contrary to the view that has been 
put before us in other parts of the country, because 
we were told in a great many cases that in towns it 
is always possible to secure milk, but that in the 
remote rural districts it is more difficult to get it? — 

The neighbours are very friendly to each other in the 
country districts. 

28024. I don’t quite know from what cause, but the 
fact remains that where you have a scattered popula- 
tion it is very difficult to get a milk supply, unless the 
people are willing to go four or five miles for it? — 

There is no district here where the houses are so 
sparse as that. 

28025. The conditions are different in this county? — 

Yes, in this particular part of the county. 

28026. Here you told us that the scarcity is more 
acute in the. villages and towns than it is in the rural 
districts? — Naturally, because 90 per cent of the people 
in the towns don’t keep any cattle, and in the country 
each person keeps at least one cow. 

28027. One quite understands that the situation is 
entirely different in different parts of the country, but 
we are anxious to have information with regard to 
every portion of the country. Is the scarcity so acute 
in the towns and villages in your estimation as to de- 
mand that some remedy should be applied? — -Well, the 
towns could use much more milk than they are using. 

To say that they are in absolute want would be stretch- 
ing it too far, but in the winter season there is a good 
quantity of condensed milk sold. 

28028. A considerable trade is done in condensed 
milk?— Yes, and very often a person has to change 
three times in the year from one milk supplier to 
another. I have known of cases where a party had to 
change, three times. 

28029. Because they could not get a continuous 
supply from any one vendor? — Yes. 

28030. That is owing to the fewness of the stock kept 
— that the supply is not kept up during the winter 
season? — Yes. 

28031. And that applied to a town resident? — Yes, 
in the town of Killybegs. 

28032. Has much improvement taken place in the 
fishing population in your knowledge of them? — That 
would require two answers also. The fishing population 
is not as large now as it used to be years ago. They 
have better facilities now — better boats and larger 
boats. 

28033. Are those engaged in the fishing at the pre- 
sent time making a better livelihood out of it than those 
who were engaged in it twenty years ago? — They are 
making an easier livelihood. 

28034. Is there more money in it? — Yes, for the fish 
they catch, because if there is any portion of the com- 
munity that the railways have benefited it is the fisher- 
men, by enabling them to get their fish to the market. 

28035. Have you ever known invalids or children to 
be deprived of their milk supply because of 
the inability of those in charge of them to 
procure? — I should say that in the working 
population in a town like Killybegs that would 
sometimes happen. The only thing is if a child is 
known to be sick, we are not so hard-hearted that they 
would not get milk, but it would be through sympathy 
and not money, but sometimes a person would rather 
not get it at all that way. 

28036. A person may be in a position to buy it, if 
it were possible to procure it for money? — Yes. 

28037. And obviously that would be a more satisfac- 
tory way to have the milk available? — Yes. 

28038. Mr. O’Brien. — Is there a credit society in 
this district? — There is what is known as an agricul- 
tural bank, of which I am chairman. 

28089. Is it co-operative? — Yes, in so far as the 
capital is subscribed locally. 

28040. You get no grant from the Department of 
Agriculture? — No, nor from the Congested Districts 
Board. It is strictly co-operative and self-supporting. 

28041. Did you make any application for a grant? — 

There was a grant of £50 from the Congested Districts 
Board in the beginning. 

28042. And you paid that off? — Yee, and we are 
running the bank on our own hook with the local 
capital subscribed. 

28043. And the members are quite poor for the most 
part, and they deposit £3 or £4? — There are some far- 
mers who have money invested, but I would not sav 
that they are the poorest. The poorer, of course, rather 
borrow than invest. 
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28044. They borrow for a stated purpose only, and 
the members of the committee see that they utilise it 
for that purpose? — The bank loans are given only for 
the purpose of buying stock. 

28045. The Chairman. — Milch cows would be in- 
eluded, of course? — Yes. 

28046. Mr. O’Brien. — Not for buying nets and fish- 
ing tackle? — No; there is no difficulty now in the 
fishermen getting nets, because the Congested Districts 
Board supplies them. If a man wants a small boat, 
all he has to do is to get two men to go security and 
agree to pay in instalments. The fishing in the larger 
class of boats is carried on on the share system. The 
Board takes a certain percentage of the fish caught 
until the boat is bought out. 

28047. The Chairman. — That is the recognised 
system that is followed? — Yes. 

28048. And it is found to work satisfactorily? — 

28049. Lady Evebard. — How is the division made? — 
The fisherman gets five parts and the Board gets four 
parts of every “ take” of fish. If a fisherman is fish- 
ing on a smaller scale, and wants a boat to fish for 
himself, he applies for a small loan for the amount; 
he gets two securities for it and pays by. instalments. 

28050. What can a fisherman make in a good 
haul? — From nothing to .£160. 

28051. In one day? — Yes. I had experience of one 
boat that went out ten weeks, every night, and the 


gross earnings amounted only to £S 6s. 4d., but at 
the end of ten weeks she got a haul worth £164. 

28052. The Chairman. — Has the fishing been at all 
good this year? — It has not been good. The motors 
are the thing. The disadvantage of the sailing boats 
is that sometimes they cannot get to the fishing 
grounds, and that if they get there they cannot get 
home again. A question has been put to one of the 
witnesses about goats. There are one or two people 
here anxious to keep goats. There is a labourer who 
keeps a goat which does not give a great quantity 
of milk and he told me that he would be anxious to 
get a better class of goat. I think that possibly if a 
good breed of goats were introduced they would be 
useful. 

28053. You think they would be helpful? — Yes. 

28054. Lady Everard. — Would this man keep a billy 
goat? — There are not goats enough in this district for 
a billy goat. I know of only two or three goats in 
this parish. They are used for milk purposes, though. 

28055. The Chairman. — Are there many mountain 
goats in the mountain district?— Yes, farther in. 

28056. This man might communicate with the 
secretary of the Goat Society? — Yes; of course goats 
are very mischievous. 

28057. Mr. O'Brien. — If they are short- tethered 
with a strap around their necks, they will do quite 
well?— Yes. 
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28058. The Chairman.— You are connected with the 
St. Columba Industrial School? — Yes. 

28059. Have you parochial experience as well? — 
Yes, for a number of years in Ardara and Glencolum- 
kille. 

28060. Naturally you are familiar with the circum- 
stances in which the people in your district live? — 
Yes. I was raised in the country; I am the son of a 
small farmer, and know the conditions pretty well. 

28061. Is there a scarcity of milk in the district 
with which you are most familiar? — In the winter and 
spring there is. 

28062. An acute scarcity? — Sometimes an acute 
scarcity. 

28063. Is it growing less, or is it greater than it was 
when you were familiar with it first? — It is growing 
less in my opinion. Slightly more milk is available 
now. In my opinion the infallible remedy for in- 
creasing the supply is to feed the cattle better. 

28064. Do you think the breed of cattle in existence 
are suitable for milk production? — I think they are for 
this district. 

28065. Miss McNeill. — Have you your own cattle 
at the schools? — Yes. 

28066. The Chairman. — What breed have you 
there? — They are a mixed breed. 

28067. How many do you keep? — Nine or ten, 
usually. 

28068. Do you keep any milk records? — No. 

28069. Have you any information as to what the 
yield of a cow would be for the twelve months? — I 
never kept statistics and cannot say. It would be 
only a guess. 

28070. How long are you connected with the 
management of the schools? — A little over three years. 

28071. Do you find much difficulty in getting good 
milch cows to buy when you require them? — There is 
some difficulty, but not so much. 

28072. Nothing insurmountable? — No. IJhe first 

winter I had to buy two cows, and the second winter 
two cows, and the last winter none. We were able to 
keep up our supply ourselves. 

28073. Do you give artificial feeding to the cattle 
in the winter season? — We give them mangolds and 
turnips. 

28074. Do you ever give them potatoes? — Yes. 

28075. Any meals or cake? — No. 

28076. Have you been growing catch-crops for 
the winter feeding of your cattle?— We tried it last 
year but it was rather a failure. 

28077. What do you sow? — Vetches, and rape, and 
clover, a mixture of seed. 

28078. Mr. O’Bribn. — W as that done under the 
instruction of the agricultural instructor? — It was. 


28079. The actual sowing? — Yes. 

28080. Because people very often think they are 
going to do it well and they sow it too thickly? — In 
this case it was the instructor sowed it. Wo pre- 
pared the ground under his direction, but the seed 
seemed to have failed. 

28081. The Chairman. — Did you give auy artificial 
manure? — Yes. 

28082. Do you purpose making a further experiment 
in catch-cropping? — Yes. 

28083. It would be extremely useful in a county 
like this if the milk yield could be kept up in the 
winter season? — Yes. 

28084. Do you keep the old Irish breed of cow? — 


28085. Do you think it is a distinctive type of 
animal? — I don't know about that. I have no expert 
knowledge. It is the one I have been accustomed to 
all my life. 

28086. Is the same type of animal with which you 
were familiar as a boy still to be found in the country? 
—Yes, the ordinary type of cow, and the polled cow 
as well. 

28087. Have you any experience of the cross with 
the polled cow? — The yield seems to be lighter in 
quality. Some .of the crosses with black cattle give 
slightly more milk, but the quality is lighter. 

28088. The produce of the Aberdeen Angus and a 
cross-bred cow? — Yes. 

28089. Your experience is that the yield of milk 
is heavier but the quality poorer? — Yes. 

28090. Do you know anything of the Galloway bull; 
is that generally used in your region?— No; the short- 
horn and the polled Angus are generally used. 

28091. We all know that the Aberdeen Angus oross 
is extremely profitable for store cattle, but extremely 
bad from the milk point of view? — Yes. 


from a crosB-bred Aberdeen Angus cow would be as 
heavy as from the old Irish cow?— No. 
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28098. And one would be hopeful that this would 
help in some degree, at all events, the milk supply? — 
It would, and is, helping it. 

_ 28099. Do you know the district to which the atten- 
tion of the Commission has been directed by Mr. 
M'Nelis; he referred to a poor district in the 
Bosses? — I know the district, but I don’t know it 
intimately. 

28100. Is there any increase in winter dairying, 
do you think; are the farmers aiming at the produc- 
tion of milk in the winter season? — A number of them 

28101. So that would indicate that they appreciate 
the value of milk as a food, and would desire to have 
it available for their children? — Undoubtedly. 

28102. Do you find evidence of the children not 
being properly nourished? — Yes. 

28103. Would you attribute this delicacy in some 
degree, if not entirely, to the absence .of milk as a 
food? — -I oannot say that. In our school we get pupils 
from different places. 

28104. I am not talking of your pupils, but of the 
children in the district? — The children who get milk 
are always healthier. I know as a boy at school long 
ago, and ever since, that children are more weakly and 
anaemic where the people have not the cattle. 

28105. Of course, human beings who are ill- 
nourished would be more likely to contract infectious 
disease if it was in the country, or much more likely 
to break down under the strain of exertion, than those 
who were properly fed? — Unquestionably. 

28106. And much more likely to become victims 
of tuberculosis? — Yes. 

28107. Is there much tuberculosis in this district; 
are there many people suffering from it? — Yes. I 

have known quite a number of families practically 
wiped out by it. 

28108. Do many returned Americans who have con- 
tracted the disease in the States come to this county? 
— I have seen some of them coming home to die. 

28109. We have heard in other counties that 
they not only come home to die, but they kill their 
families. We have heard of a case where a member 
of a family came home to die suffering from tuber- 
culous affection; he spread it amongst the members of 
the family and decimated them? — I should not be 
surprised. 

28110. The Americans are kind enough when they 
find their citizens contracting tuberculosis to deport 
them to the land of their birth? — They can do it im- 
mediately after the person lands, but if he is a citizen 
they cannot deport him. 

28111. Many of them don’t take out their naturaliza- 
tion papers? — No. 

281.12. And they have no claim on the Government 
then? — No. 

28113. Do you find that some children in your school 
are delicate? — Quite a few of them are. 

28114. Is there any tendency to tuberculous affec- 
tion? — Yes. 

28115. Glandular swellings? — Yes. 

281*16. Bone disease? — Yes. 

28117. Miss McNeill. — They are supposed to be 
fairly healthy when you get them? — Yes, but they often 
have inherited tendencies, or cougenital diseases. 

28118. You don’t get delicate children? — We do. We 
had to send one away already, and possibly we shall 
have to send one or two more, as unfit for industrial 
training. 

28119. The Chairman. — Do you.find that you can im- 
prove their physical condition by kind treatment and 
good feeding? — Yes. 

28120. Are there many goats kept in your locality?— 
Very few. I don’t remember to have seen many about 
this particular locality, but I remember as a boy quite 
a few being kept in Glenties. 

28121. Would the introduction of the new breed of 
goat be in any degree helpful, if the people took up 
the keeping of goats? — Yes. I think it would be help- 
ful on the labourer’s plots. 

28122. They don’t keep goats as a rule? — No. 

28128. Nor cows? — No. 

28124. Do you know any of the occiyants of the 
labourers’ cottages who keep a cow? — I cannot say 
that I do. 

28125. In some localities they do where the land 
is particularly rich? — When I left Ardara the labourers 
were only being put into the cottages then. 
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28126. You do think that the introduction of goats 
would be beneficial? — Yes. 

28127. The foreign goat, we are told, is much more 
useful from the dairy supply point of view than the 
ordinary Irish goat, because the latter only milk in the 
su mm er season? — I have seen a good number of goats 
milked in Italy. I have seen the Neapolitan goats, 
and they give quite a copious yield of milk, and I have 
seen the Swiss goats too. 

28128. Some of the male goats of the Swiss breed 
have been introduced, and the offspring of the cross 
between them and the ordinary Irish goat partakes of 
the character of the foreign breed; they come to profit 



28129. Are you ever obliged to buy milk for your 
school? — No, we keep up the supply ourselves. We 
cannot very well depend on any source of supply about 
here, as far as I understand. 

28130. None of the farmers keep up a continual 
supply for the entire year? — Not so far as I know. 

28131. They might keep it up for a limited period? 
— Yes, but we could not think of depending on them 
for a supply for our school. 

28132. What price is paid for that Irish cow; is it 
in the Innishowen district it is bought? — No ; they are 
available at all the fairs about. 

28133. Are they a uniform colour? — Principally 
reddish and yellow. and white. There are white spots 
here and there on the body. 

28134. And sometimes a white streak on the back? 
— Sometimes. They are rather light animals, and the 
head is small and the horns cocked and sharp. 

28135. Light in weight? — Yes. 

28136. What price would they make? — It would de- 
pend on the market a good deal. An ordinary cow 
in her calving would fetch from £8 to £ 10 . 

28137, Would they go up to £14? — Yes. I have 
seen them go up to £12 or £14. 

28138. That does not seem a ruinous price to pay 
for them if they are moderately good milkers? — They 
are. 

28139. If there was a fund available, it would be 
possible for small land-holders to borrow for the pur- 
chase of a cow. Would that be helpful in increasing 
the number of cows kept by the small farmers? — 
Yes, because these agricultural banks, wherever they 
have been established, have been availed of for that 
purpose — at least according to the reports. I have no 
personal experience of them. 

28140. Are there any in your locality? — No. There 
• is one in Killybegs. 

28141. You are not quite so familiar with the con- 
ditions prevailing here? — No. 

28142. Is there a bank at Glenties? — I am not 
aware. I know there is one in Inver. 

28143. You don’t know what patronage it has 
merited? — I know it has been patronized. 

28144. You don’t know much about creamery 
management? — No. 

28145. Is there any feeling that the creameries have 
been in any way responsible for the limitation in the 
milk supply? — I have heard that, and that the farmers 
send them all their milk, and that the cottiers cannot 
get milk. I have heard complaints close to Derry. 

28146. Did you hear it said that the farmers even 
don’t keep enough of milk for their own children? — Yes. 

28147. It seems awfully unwise that intelligent 
people should deprive their children of the best food 
it is possible to give them? — Yes. 

28148. And they stupidly spend money on other food 
which is less nutritious? — Yes. 

28149. Is there much oatmeal porridge used? — Yes, 
but not so much as used to be. In my native place, 
the custom was for the people to grow their oats and 
have them milled; some forty or fifty years ago there 
were a large number of these mills which have fallen 
into disuse. 

28150. One sees a large number of them going to 
rujp? — I remember distinctly as a boy tea was only 
used very seldom. 

28151. Now it is on tap always? — Yes. 

28152. And they stew the leaves for hours? — Yen. 

28153. And that is really a moat injurious drink for 
them to take? — It is. 
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28154. We have also been told in other localities 
that they give infants an. infusion of that kind? — Yes. 
They give it to everyone in the house. 

28155. Lady Everard. — Evidence was given to us in 
Limerick by the local instructor as to the growing of 
catch crops, such as hardy greens, which were sown 


in September. They got fifty tons of green fodder to 
the acre off it. I think you might ask your agricul- 
tural instructor about the growing of these catch crops, 
because you would find them useful for winter feed T 
ing? — Yes. 


Mr. Thomas Motrin examined. 


28156. The Chairman. — You are a resident in Killy- 
begs? — Yes, in the neighbourhood, about three miles 
from the town. 

28157. Are you interested in agriculture? — Yes, I 
have been at it all my life. 

28158. Do you go in for dairying at all? — Well no; 
not very much. 

28159. Only what your require for your own house- 
hold? — I have a little more at some seasons of the 
year. 

28160. Do you sell new milk, or convert it into 
butter? — The women manage to get it churned and sell 
the butter. 

28161. Is there milk available for the working popu- 
lation in your locality? — Well, in the summer season 
I may say all of them have a sufficient supply of milk, 
and a number of them have more than they require. 

28162. That would be from May to November? — Yes, 
or from May on to Christmas', but from that on, during 
the spring and until May again, it is generally scarce. 

28163. Is that because the people do not arrange to 
have cows calving in that season of the year? — That is 
about the meaning of it. Some may purchase a cow 
who can afford it, and have food for it, and some can- 
not do that. 

28164. And they have to do without milk? — Yes. 

28165. Is there any extensive labour population in 
your locality? — Yes. Every farmer works on his own 
land. 

28166. I mean men having no land and who live by 
their own labour — there are not many such in your 
region? — No, very few. There are members of the 
farmer’s family and they take work. 

28167. But there is no head of a family entirely 
depending on labour? — No; not in my district. 

28168. Do they migrate to Scotland?— The young 
people go to America mostly. 

28169. Do any of them go to England or Scotland 
for the harvest?— No; a few of them go to the iron 
works in Glasgow. 

28170. Do they remain continuously, or do they come 
home at the end of the harvest season? — Some remain 
six months, and others for years. 

28171. Some of them settle down in Scotland?— Yes. 

28172. With regard to the milking qualities of the 
cow, do you keep the old Irish cow?— Yes, generally. 

28173. Is that the one you keep yourself? — Yes. 

28174. Do you ever breed them?— Yes. There are 
bullB m our district that are supplied by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

t, ^ Jre ^ e y Shorthorn or Aberdeen Angus? — 

Both kinds. 


28176. Do you ever breed your own heifers— do you 
ever rear them to cows? — Yes. 

28177. Do you ever keep for milk production the 
produce of the Aberdeen Angus? — No, we never had a 
black one. 


28178. It is the cross of the Shorthorn with the Iris 
cow that you depend on to produce the heifers th. 
will grow into the cow for milk?— Yes. 

28179. Do you keep milk records? — No. 

2818°. What would be the yield of a cow for tweh 
months?— It vanes very much. I have seen cows th. 
would milk for six months of the year twenty-foi 
quarts a day. On the same grass I have seen cov 
that looked as good that would not milk half as muc 
28181. Is the Irish breed you speak of a better milt 
cow than any you know of? — Yes. 

28182. Are they available at several fairs 9 I belie’ 

you would get them in almost every fair— an odd oi 
here and there. 


pal^our^ 8 * COl ° Ur afe the y ? ~ YeUow i8 princi- 
28184. A light red ? — The cross-bred ones are grey. 


28185. That would be a cross with the black bull? — 
No, but the Shorthorn, I think. 

28186. That would be a roan; red and white mixed? 
—Yes. 

28187. Are the produce of the Shorthorn with the 
Irish cow as good milkers as the original mother of the 
heifer when you rear them to maturity? — They are, 
generally speaMng. 

28188. Has the milk yield in your opinion diminished 
or improved? — I think it has rather improved. 

28189. That is gratifying, because we have been told 
in a variety of places that the milk yield was steadily 
going down? — I don’t think so. 

28190. Are there any Galloway bulls in this neigh- 
bourhood? — That is the black bull? 

28191. Yes? — There are none of them now. 

28192. They were introduced by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in the early stages of their work? — There 
is one in this neighbourhood. 

28193. Do any of the farmers keep the produce of 
these bulls for dairy purposes? — I don't think so. They 
keep them for stores. 

28194. They sell very well as stores? — Yes. 

28195. And that is why they are popular with the far- 
mer? — Yes, and because they are hardier in the winter 
time. 

28196. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you come from this im- 
mediate neighbourhood? — About two miles from the 
town. 

28197. Do the farmers use seaweed as manure? — 
Some do. 

28198. Have they any farmyard manure at all? — They 
have. 

28199. How do they gfet it? — The cattle are all 
housed in the winter time. 

28200. How long?— From November to May. 

28201. What sorb of houses have they — are they a 
decent sort of house; are they not afraid that their 
premises will be condemned if they sell milk? — Some 
of them may be, indeed, but they don’t sell milk. 

28202. Are these cattle properly housed as a rule? 

—I think they are housed all right. 

28203. The Chairman. — Are mere any cows kept in 
the dwellinghouses? — No. 

28204. Mr. O’Brien. — You never saw any tubercu- 
lous cattle here? — I don’t think I did. 

28205. No piners?— None that I remember. 

28206. Have the farmers farmyard manure?— Yes. 

28207. And I suppose they can grow a certain 
amount of crops?— They use the manure for crops. 

28208. For cabbages?— Yes, and for potatoes, and for 
top-dressing the meadows. 

28209. The cattle in the winter are mostly fed on 
hay and a certain amount of oat straw, with a certain 
amount of the gram left? — Yes. 

28210. Very few cows are timed to calve in the 
winter.— Very few, but those who can afford it manage 
“ alvin ? “ the When the others are 

fasilv ‘ S ° me ° f the pe ° ple cannot m “age that 

It, ifc yC T ex P eri , ence thafc the cow that calves 

m the winter produces a larger quantity of milk during 
her period of lactation than the cow calving in the 
sprmg?-That would depend on how she i^treatS 
If she is well treated she would be better. 

28212. And the calves would be healthier too?— Yes. 
—28213. Is there much mortality amongst the calves? 

28214 You don't suffer from white scour or black- 

wL m R S fw riC , t? ~ Not J lately - 1 member when I 
was a boy that calves used to die regularly, but I think 

die^Sf 7 ar<! bett€r treat6d “° W - Very few of them 
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28216. There is no abortion amongst the cattle? — No, 
there is not. 

28217. One would gather that the cattle were 
generally healthy but not producing a large quantity of 
milk on the whole? — They are all healthy enough, 
generally speaking, and where they have a good soil 
they have a fair quantity of milk too. A great deal 
of this part of Donegal is a poor soil, and that is the 
part for which it is most difficult to make any plan 
for the supply of milk. 

28218. I suppose in the poorer districts the farms 
are all very much the same sort of size ; you would not 
get one farm of thirty or forty acres of decent land? — 
You would get some of them having more than that. 


Mr. Thomas STurrin.— 12th Auguit, 1912'. 

28219. I don’t mean sheep-runs on the mountain, 
but land that you eould till if you wanted to? — Very 
few of them have that much land that they could till. 

28220. So you cannot get one farmer to go in for 
dairying and supply the neighbourhood with milk? — I 
daresay I would. I know a farmer who keeps eleven 
or twelve cows, and he churns the milk and sells the 
butter. 

28221. Are they not asked for the milk? — I think 
they are not asked for it, and they are not living much 
further from the town than I am. I believe if there 
was a great want in the neighbourhood they would give 
milk if they wanted it. 


The Commission then adjourned till the following day to Londonderry. 


FOKTY-NINTH DAY.— TUESDAY. 13th AUGUST, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Guild Hall, Londonderry, at 10 o’clock, a,m. 

Present P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Alec. 
Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; and Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., p.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Reverend John 

28222. The Chairman — Father Boyle, you are 
Parish Priest of Faloarragh? — Yes; locally called 
Ologhaneely. Raymunterdowey East is the ecclesiastical 
name of the parish. 

28228. What sort of agricultural holdings are there 
in your locality? — They vary in size from five to 
fifteen acres; in our parish we have 1,100 holdings, 
varying from five to fifteen acres, chiefly reclaimed 
bog. Two acres would be devoted to potatoes, 
one-and-a-half to oats, half an acre to turnips and 
cabbages, and the balance consisting of moor and moss 
for grazing stock. I should tell you that all the land 
in that country is reclaimed bog. 

28224. Has it been sold under the Land Purchase 
Acts? — Only one townland, consisting of fifty families, 
but we are waiting for the Congested Districts Board 
to deal with our landlords, who are very willing to sell. 

28225. And are you hopeful that purchases will be 
effected? — Yes. Withiu the last month I have had a 
letter from Sir John Olphert, who is the chief landlord 
in the district, on the subject. Ologhaneely forms one- 
thii-d of the Dunfanaghy Union. Prom '‘Agricultural 
Statistics of Ireland " for the year 1909 it appears that 
•.there are in the entire Union 2,999 holdings, and the 
number of milch cows is 4,809. That means one cow 
to each holding. A family confined to one cow means 
tile, family is without milk for at least ten weeks each 
.year. 

28226. What breed of cattle is kept in your locality? 
— A small mountain breed. One who is not an expert 
• does not like to venture an opinion on that question. 
They are a small breed and perhaps suit the. country. 
The average quantity of milk per head per animal is 
400 gallons, I understand, for all Ireland. In Donegal 
we don’t expect more than 250 gallons, and we would 
regard that as a big average. 

28227. We have heard it stated that in a locality 
not far from yours it is very much below 250 gallons? 
— Yes. 

28228. Have you got in your district what is known 
. as the old Irish cow? — Well, I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. Our cattle are a small hardy breed that 
stand the cold and feed on pasture that a decent cow 
•could not be supported on. 

28229. They are animals that would yield a very 
-Small price if offered for sale in the fairs? — Yes. 


Boyle, P.P. examined. 

28280. £8 or £10? — Rarely beyond £10. We had 
a meeting of the people and this matter was discussed 
by tenants, merchants, the veterinary surgeon, and 
the medical officer, and we concluded that not more 
than one-fifth of the people enjoyed such a supply of 
milk as would enable them to have milk for their tea 
and a “ drop ” for the younger members of the family 
for supper. I wish to say also, in regard to .this milk 
question, that things will go fairly well with us in 
years such as last year, when the crop of potatoes is 
abundant, and when they would be used for dinner 
and supper the milk would not be missed, but when 
the potatoes become exhausted the people are obliged 
to take tea at all the meals, for porridge without milk 
is not a palatable dish. 

28231. Has any effort been made by the Congested 
Districts Board to improve the breed of the stock? — 
Yes, continuously. Sometimes we hear by way of 
complaint that the whole tendency of the live stock 
market is in the direction of producing beef, and that 
very little attention has been devoted to the matter of 
producing a milk-supplying animal. That is what the 
people say. 

28232. We are. quite familiar with that view; we 
have heard it repeated over and over again in different 
localities where the operations of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have been in existence for some years, 
and they attribute the depreciation in the milk 'yield 
of the cow to the introduction of the Galloway bull, 
which is recognised as a non-milk producing breed. 
Has that been the experience in your locality? — Yes. 
The same thing has occurred in the ease of horses. 
We had a breed of horse in Donegal that enjoyed a 
very good reputation. The Board tried their hand at 
improving it and did not succeed. We have been 
introducing of late years a Scotch heavy horse and 
people in small holdings are taking that horse. They 
say they get a bigger price for the animal, but it costs 
more to maintain it. 

28233. With regard to the feeding of the cattle, that 
is a matter of considerable importance in reference to 
the question of winter dairying. Unless some provision 
is made for winter feeding, in all probability the pro- 
auction of milk will be largely handicapped. What 
I wanted to know from you is this, has any effort been 
made to deal with that difficulty by the growing of 
catch-crops?— Efforts may have been made, but they 
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hare not been successful. The deficiency of the millc 
is attributable largely to the small breed of cattle, and 
they are kept small because of the wretched grazing. 

28234. They are stunted in their growth because 
they are not well nourished? — Yes, and the people are 
not in a position to feed a good class of cow. The 
house-feeding consists of hay in the winter and per- 
haps turnips. The cattle used to get Indian meal, 
but the price is now prohibitive so far as the poor 
people are concerned. 

28235. Have you a migratory population in your 
district? — Yes. My parish would have about 6,500 
people and we calculate that something like 2,600 
of our people migrate every May. 

28236. To England and Scotland? — Yes, and into 
the large farms between Letterkenny and Derry, and 
Strabane and Derry. We have very few boys and 
girls there at present. Our children leave home as 
early as nine years of age to go to service. Our 
servant girls are everywhere. They are very excellent 
girls. The city of Derry is full of them. At the age 
of twenty or twenty-one they go to America and leave 
us. Our young men from sixteen to twenty-five go 
to Scotland. After that they go to America. The 
young ones from nine, to fifteen and sixteen would go 
to the Lagan district and serve their period of six 
months herding cattle or working with the farmers in 
that country. 

28237. The poverty of the home life, in the first in- 
stance, is the factor that produces this result, I take 
it?— Yes. 


28238. It is very lamentable and very regrettable? — 
Yes. We have been striving to encourage industries, 
but we have not been always successful. We. did start 
home-spinning in the hope of keeping our girls at home, 
but when it was going on for a time it collapsed. It 
is a misfortune that we should send our children abroad, 
though. I do not wish to convey the impression that 
they are unkindly treated abroad. I think their 
masters and mistresses are kind to them, and take a 
kindly interest in them. There are some aspects of 
the question that make it- very deplorable that our 
yoimg girls should go away. It is one of the things 
that distresses our people. We have reason to complain 
of it, and all of us lament it. In other respects their 
masters and mistresses are kind to them. Ihe school 
l'fe then suffers. We will have as many as one hundred 
and thirty children in the schools in the winter time, 
and in May they all leave us, and our school attendance 
suffers. That condition of things is improving of late: 
the people m the county Donegal have perhaps 
improved more in twenty years than anv other part 
of Ireland. Many of our people were evicted twenty- 
hve years ago, and they were very poor. 

28239. Mr. O'Brien.— On wliat estate?— Sir John 
Olpnert s, between Gleuveigh and the sea. That was 
m the lifetime of Sir John’s father. Sir John himself 
is a humane landlord, and considerate with his tenants. 
I am only pointing out the changed condition of the 
peopie. In those days we had partial famines, due to 
lailure of the potato crop, and in the month of 
April we had to supply some of these people, with seed- 
potatoes— money given us by the Bishop and other 
people. There was also great difficulty in getting 
Indian meal for them at that time. They had to go 
to the shopkeepers and get the meal on credit, and the 
P a,( * when the children came home from 
Now ail that is changed. They have become 
in then own limited way independent. 

28240. The word “ independent" is only a relative 
over- 1 the^coast 65 " ^ fiahing hfls bpeu developed all 


tv!? 2 - 4 !’ ? aS 1 th ? administration of the Congests 
Districts Board been useful in that direction?— Vei 
much so. 

th ?y done anything to improve tl 
C ? tt e ’ ° ther , than fche introduction of thei 
bulls, which seems a doubtful blessing? — The work 

CLT 1 ° f Ca ? le bas been ^ W hands of tl 
Department for several years. 

28243. Are the people themselves anxious to co' 

SKd’sjr s £r buns? - No ““ k* 


28244. Because it is quite a recognised thing that it 
they continue to breed from these bulls with stock 
that have already been crossed from the same strain, 
ultimately the milk yield will decrease to such an ex- 
tent as to be almost valueless from the point of view 
of sustaining the infant population, and the growing 
children? — Yes. 

28245. We have had evidence of that in Connemara 
where the same policy is in operation, and what I 
wanted to know is, has any dosire been manifested by 
these people for the introduction of another strain of 
blood which would be more useful for dairying pur- 
poses? — Yes. At the meeting at which I discussed 
the evidence that I was to give before this Commission 
that matter was discussed, and the people complained 
that they did not know what the remedy was to be. 

28246. But at all events they feel that their interests 
are imperilled by the use of these animals, and that 
it ought to be possible for those, in authority to intro- 
duce another breed that would bo more beneficial from 
the dairy point of view? — One of the objects of this 
Commission will be to fix the minds of the people 
upon that and upon cognate subjects. I really think 
our people don’t value milk as a food for the young. 
The medical officer told us that he had seen young 
children given condensed milk and black coffee." The 
people, I understand, did not really see where the 
injury came in. I have no doubt that when the 
proceedings of this Commission appear in the papers 
people will recognise the importance of feeding their 
children with milk. 

28247. It is obvious that they need education on 
that point? — Yes, on many points. The progress 
made has been largely due to the amount of informa- 
tion they have got during the last twenty years from 
the Congested Districts Board, and the Department of 
Agriculture. Our people are a conservative people, 
and new ideas percolate slowly into their heads, 
lliere was an objection against the spraying of potatoes 
at the start, but yet the people are beginning to 
adopt it. 

28248. They look with distaste on novelties when 
introduced into the district, and they think that the 
methods adopted by the fathers and grandfathers are 
quite good enough for them?— That is verv much then- 
attitude of mind. 

28249. Happily the school-master has been abroad, 
and that prejudice has been overcome? — Yes, very 
much so. 


, li. . , uhL co reler again to tiiat question 

ot the growing of catch-crops, because tko Commission 
has had evidence before them by an instructor who 
was engaged in dealing with laud no more fertile than 
even the poorest part of Donegal is, and they have 
seen luxuriant crops growing in the month of April 
which provide an admirable milk-producing food for 
milch cattle. I hope that- efforts will be made 
m Donegal until it is seen what particular crop is 
most suitable for the soil and district, and I can assure 
you, from what we have heard and from what wo have 
seen, that there is no doubt that an enormous amount 
° f g o°d ba done by the introduction of this 
sjstem? — I have no doubt of it. 

28251. We lime seen in the wildest pert of tko 
lierry mountains, on the shores of the Atlantic, beauti- 
ful luxuriant crops which afforded the very toot food 
TOilsH? ot when nothing else was 

district? " n ”“?* th f? "O Oteamories in your 

SSSS&JT* “ -* "° mllk «• 

woihfnoMw’f™' ”‘ nk ? '“‘‘“erf t>»‘woen farmers 
on one cow would be deprived of milk.'yet hey S2 

MigSouS" 8 I " gri - V au '°“ sl1 *• <* «>■£■ 

2825S Have you much tuberculosis in that region? 
-Unfortunately a good deal. The movement of & 
Aberdeen has done a great deal of useful work Years 

SS/r Tt d “* “ » ™til»ted room,™ .' window 
raised. The people did not know the value of it 
There is not a house now that does not know the value 
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of ventilation. The whole country has been stirred 
up to the importance of it. If the people had the 
information they would act. In that respect there is 
a great change over the country. 


Rev. John Boyle, P.P. — 18ih August, 1912 

28266. Do you think it would be possible to get a 
billy goat in your parish? — I dont see why we should 
not. We are well situated for introducing a good 
breed of goats. 


28254. Are goats kept in that locality? — In the 
entire Union there are only forty-two goats. 

28255. That does seem strange. Are these utilised 
for milk-production, or are they running wild? — 
They arc running wild. A man told me the other 
day that he had six goats, and years ago he had thirty. 
There is a strong prejudice against the keeping of 
goats. I have been pressing upon people the im- 
portance of looking into this question of milk supply, 
and looking even to goats to supply it. There is 
a largo section of my parish, and of all the parishes I 
should say along the western sea-board, where goats 
could be kept at very little cost. The holdings adjoin 
the mountains, and these goats would give very little 
trouble. If there was a good class of goat introduced, 
I don’t see why the people should not take to them, 
and the fact that they do not is very much a matter of 
pride. Our people don’t like keeping goats, because 
it indicates poverty. They are a proud people. 

28256. It may be of interest to you to know that a 
Goat Society has been established in Dublin for the 
purpose of introducing a new breed, whose habits are 
different from the ordinary Irish goat, and they have 
this great advantage over the native breed .that' it can 
be so arranged that they can be in milk in the -winter 
season? — Yes; that is important when dealing with 
a goat. 

28257. And if you were at all interested in the 
question, a communication to the secretary of the 
Goat Society in Dublin would provide you with all the 
available information with regard to these new breeds 
of goats? — Yes. 


28267. The Women's National Health Association 
has taken the matter up and are most anxious to intro- 
duce these breeds, and the Department are helping 
them in every way possible; in fact the Department 
wish the goats to be distributed through the Women's 
National Health Association? — If the proposition was 
made to me I would take an interest in it, and see 
that someone would be found to take charge of the 
animals. 

28268. I am a member of the Goat Society and I 
will bring the matter forward. Do you find that the 
people feed their children on stirabout?— Yes; if they 
had milk. That is one of the evidences of prosperity 
with us. I have been back in that parish for four 
years. Fourteen years ago there was no oatmeal 
porridge, but since I came back I have been very 
much struck by the change. I wrote to the Congested 
Districts Board to establish a mill in the district, 
where the people could have their own corn ground. 
The people are taking to porridge. Last year they 

had a plentiful supply of potatoes. They 'have the 

old potato stall, and the conditions are such that they 
can take the potatoes for dinner and supper. 

28269. We had evidence in Enniskillen of children 
being fed on potatoes from a month old? — I saw that 
in the newspaper. 

28270. We had evidence in other parts of the north 
of Ireland that children going into the hospital in one 
district where there is a good deal of tuberculosis 
absolutely did not know the taste of milk? — In some 
of the places they don't mind about having milk for 
the tea. In Tory Island they don’t, and they don’t 
seem to care much about butter in Tory either. 


28258. With regard to the quality of the milk, is it 
poor in butter fat? — I don’t think so. 

28259. The quality is fair? — Yes. 

28260. The quantity is the biggest difficulty? — Yes. 

28261. Has any representation ever been made to 
the Department of Agriculture or to the Congested 
Districts Board, as to the undesirability of introducing 
this breed when it has been discovered that the pro- 
duce of the beast is a very bad dairy servant? — We 
have a County Committee dealing with that subject, 
I am not a member, but I know the members are very 
active, and from the proceedings reported in the press 
I see they are discussing that matter at all their 
meetings. It seems to me that although they are 
very earnest that they are groping in the dark. Our 
members are merely talking of it, they have no 
experience of anything else but the existing condition 
•of things. 

28262. The Department have embarked on a 
■scheme for the purpose of providing bulls of a milking 
strain, that would be likely to improve the yield of 
milk from the dairy cows in districts where it has run 
low, and in all probability the introduction of bulls of 
that kind into your district would be an enormous ad- 
vantage to the people. Would it not be possible to 
■have a few of these bulls introduced into your locality 
for the purpose of improving the milk yield of the 
.dairy stock already in existence? — Yes. 

28263. If you had. an opportunity of mentioning the 
•matter to the members of your Committee it might be 
1 beneficial and useful to them to know that such a 
• scheme is in existence, and that it is possible for them 
to co-operate in it. Do the farmers in that locality 
talk of what we have heard described from time to 
time as “the old Irish cow"? — No; I don’t think I 
.have ever heard the word. 

28264. For my own part I would be rather inclined 
<» think that it is a sentimental idea that is fostered 
m some peoples’ minds, and I was anxious to know 
how the older people had got this belief with regard 
to this mystic animal known as the oid Irish cow? — 
They are more inclined to talk of horses. 

28265. Lady Everabd. — Have you ever heard of 
: sheep giving milk? — Yes. 


28271. The Chairman. — I can quite understand their 
contempt for fish, but with regard to butter I cannot 
understand their attitude?— It is such as I have stated. 
They never use condensed milk. 

. 28272. Lady Ever add. — Does the domestic economy 
instructress work in your parish? — She was working 
there a few years ago. 

28278. Not lately? — No. 

28274. Did you find her useful? — -Yes, not onlv 
useful for those who were remaining at home, but for 
those who were seeking service abroad. The people 
took to the instruction. 




28275. Have you got a J ubilee Nurse 
Dudley Nurse in your parish? — No. I uove uccu 
talking to Lord Frederick Fitzgerald about that 
matter; I made an application to him and to his 
association, and he wrote back to say the funds were 
not abundant. We are endeavouring to get a nurse 
v i Island ; had one for three years and 

she left us, and we are now exerting ourselves with 
tne Congested Districts Board and the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights to have a permanent nurse on the 
island There is no doctor on the island and there 
li D0 , < y ian . ce “ getting one ; we are pressing that upon 
the attention of the Congested Districts Board and th» 
C ommissioners of Irish Lights. 

_ 28276. The Chairman. — What would be the popula- 
tion of Tory Island? — Sixty families. 


28277. From 200 to 300 people, I suppose? — Yes. 

28278. Lady Evebard. — Have you free dinners or 
luncheons given in your schools?— No. 

28279. In some places they have been found a great 
benefit to the poor? — Yes. We were speaking of how 

to meet the deficiency in the milk. In Lord Leitrim’s 
district he supplies milk to the country-side. He 
sends out his cart to the country. We have in 
Donegal no one else doing that. I have suggested 
in my summary of evidence as a remedv for the 
deficiency in the milk supply the extension of tillage, 
production of more abundant supply of home-grown 
feeding stuffs for winter feeding, enlargement of hold- 
ings, where possible, draining, fencing, artificial 
manures. I know large tracts of unreclaimed bogs 
m our district— between 30,000 and 40,000 acres in 
my parish alone. Looking over the evidence given 
before the Commission appointed in 1858 to inquire 
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into the destitution in this part of the country we are 
dealing with now, I find that- Mr. Sharmau Crawford 
was strongly in favour of extension of the holdings. 
He said that in Donegal there was something like 
150,000 acres improvable for cultivation, and 250,000 
acres improvable for pasture. We have between 80,000 
and 40,000 acres of that in. our parish. It will be, I 
presume, the work of a Home Government to see 
that these lands are turned to best account for the 
people, that they are helped to drain and fence, them, 
and make them available for grazing purposes, or for 
the raising of food stuffs. I do not wish to convey that 
the landlords are not willing to meet the demands of 
the tenants for these out-lying lands, but it is really 
a matter of capital, and if the poorer tenants living 
near these untenanted lands were assisted it would be 
a very great matter. 

28280. Mr. Wilson. — I just missed, Father Boyle, 
the figures you quoted from the Agricultural Statistics 
of Ireland. You say, in your summary of evidence, 
there are in the Dunfanaghy Union 2,999 holdings, and 
that the number of milch cows is 4,809. Is that a 
misprint? — No ; it is correct. 

28281. That means much more than one cow to each 
holding? — Yes. You have 1,100 families in my dis- 
trict. In the district of Dunfanaghy for instance, the 


people are better, and it is there the cattle are. They 
have not them in Gweedorc and the Rosses and 
Cloghaneely. There would be in the districts on the 
western seaboard about one cow to every family aud a 
fraction over. 

28282. Because that particular solution has been 
pressed on us in several places as the ideal solution of 
the milk supply problem — that no family should be 
without a cow? — Yes. 

28288. That may improve matters, but it by no 
means solves the whole problem? — It does not. 

28284. Do you find that there is much variation in 
the individual cows in the matter of yielding milk? — 
There would be. In the neighbourhood of a mountain 
you cannot expect a large supply. The yield of milk 
would very largely depend upon the feeding of the 
cows. Our cows are not bad milkers if they were well 
fed. 

28285. One of the various suggestions that was made 
to us was that instead of introducing the new breeds 
of cattle into such districts as this the test should be 
made of the auimals nativo to it and the breeding 
should be from these? — I have seen that. 

28286. You think that that would probably work 
favourably? — I think so; of course it would work 
slowly. 


Mr. D. Fletcher examined. 


28287. The Chairman. — You are Executive Sanitary 
Officer in the Borough of Derry? — Yes, sir. 

28288. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission what steps have been taken by the local 
authority here to enforce the provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order? — The local authority here have 
appointed a veterinary inspector. They have also 
appointed one of the sub-sanitary officers to iook after 
the inspection of milk-shops. They also keep a 
register of all the names of cow-keepers and purveyors 
of milk in the city. 

28289. Is registration rigidly enforced? — It is. 

28290. And the executive sanitary officer finding a 
cow-keeper selling milk who was not registered re- 
ports him to the Council? — Yes. 

28291. Has it been found necessary to institute pro- 
secutions with a view to enforcing registration? — -Not 
for two years. 

28292. How long is the Order in operation in Derrv? 
—Since 1909. 

28293. Are reports presented by the veterinary and 
other inspectors to the Council monthly as to the con- 
dition in which they find the byres and the stock kept 
therein? — The veterinary inspector reports monthly and 
the sanitary inspector fortnightly. 

28294. Has any improvement taken place in the 
keeping of the cows in the byres? — A vast improvement. 

28295. Have prosecutions ever been undertaken for 
the purpose of enforcing the improvements considered 
necessary by these officers?— Yes; several prosecutions 
have been instituted. 

28296. And with satisfactory results? — Yes. 

28297. What proportion of the milk consumed in 

Derry would be raised outside the municipal area? A 

very large quantity. 

28298. What number of cows are kept in the city? 

There are eighty-eight cow-keepers, with a total of 
about three hundred and fifty cows. 

28299. What is the population of Derry? — 42,000. 

28300. Three hundred and fifty cows would not be a 
large number to provide for such a large population, 
but I take it milk is sent in by rail?— Not- bv rail, but 
by carts from the country. 

28301. From the entire- area surrounding the city? 

Ye o S oonF e r llave eomin b' “ to the city fifty-two vendors 

28302. Is any supervision exercised over the condi- 
tion in which the milk is vended by these outside 
suppliers?— We have no supervision from the borough. 

28303. The borough exercises no supervision over the 
condition in which the milk brought in from outside 
centres would be distributed? — None whatever. 

28304. Are samples taken by the Food and Drugs 
Act inspector to ascertain whether or not the milk is 
adulterated? — Yes,- regularly. 

2 ? 3 P i5 'J 3avc Prosecutions been ordered on his re- 
ports? — Yes. 


28306. What sort of penalties have been imposed? — 
In ease of buttermilk the penalties have reached £5 
and costs. 

28307. Have prosecutions been undertaken . for the 
adulteration of new milk? — Very few. W'e get very- 
few city milk samples adulterated. Our city milk is of 
an excellent quality as a rule. 

28308. And the main trouble is the buttermilk? — 
Yes. 

28309. Is the buttermilk also taken from the outside 
area and sold on the streets? — Yes. 

28310. And are the tankards those that one sees ih 
large centres of population? — They' are the old' wooden 
churns. 

28311. For what purpose would milk of that kind be 
used?— Buttermilk in Derry is the staple food of the 
poor. 

28312. Do they use it- with porridge? — Yes. 

28313. And make bread from it?— Yes. 

28314. Is it largely used in that way? — Yes, very 
largely. 

28315. Is there a regular market or is it sold promis- 
cuously throughout the city?— From door to door. 

28316. Mr. O’Brien. — It is buttermilk, not separated 
milk? — It is buttermilk. 

2^1/ The Chapman. —L s there any separated milk 
sold?— Very little. 

28318. Are there any creameries near Derry? — No. 

28319. Is there any scarcity of milk in the city?— No. 

28320. Milk is always available for those having 
money to buy? — Yes. 

28321. Is milk appreciated as a food by the working 
population, and do they provide as much as their means 
enable them to do for the nourishment of their chil- 
dren? — They do. 

28322 So that, from your point of view, there is a 
nappj state of things prevailing? — Yes. 

28323 Have yon ever heard of infant children being 

fed on tea?— No. 6 

28324. Happy Derry, which is immune from that 
crime against humanity which prevails elsewhere. Re- 
garding the condition of the milk shops, are thev regu- 
larly inspected?— Yes. b 

28325. And do you find that oare is exercised bv 
those engaged in the trade in order to keep the milk 
clean and free from contamination?— Yes, every pre- 
caution is taken. J * 

28326. Is milk kept in uncovered vessels?— Yes. 

28327. Are prosecutions ever ordered for breaches of 
» ™ at way? — When the Order was put into 
^H»fl & ' S w h0 r were a number of prosecutions, but 
not lately. We have got them into it. 

J 8828 - Wheu thc standard was being fixed, and when 
the derfers recognized what is required from them, you 
find they are willing to conform with the regula- 
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28820. You are familiar with these regulations? — 
Yes, I am. 

28880. Do you consider they are too exacting or im- 
pose unreasonable obligations on those engaged in the 
trade? — I don't know, but I find the people conform 
with them very well now. 

28881. Now that they understand the regulations, 
you don't often hear complaints as to the imposition 
placed on them? — We have none in Derry. 

28882. Do milk vendors ever seek to evade inspec- 
tion by saying that they have no milk to sell when 
they would have milk concealed in other portions of 
the habitation? — Not to my knowledge. 

28888. Has any outbreak of infectious disease ever 
arisen owing to the milk supply? — Yes. 

28884. And what action was taken by the local 
authority under these circumstances? — immediately 
when the case was traced, the. local authority had the 
sale of milk stopped. 

28888. And they suspended the sale until a certifi- 
cate was given by the medical officer in charge of the 
ease that it was safe to have milk sold from that 
habitation? — Yes. 

28386. Do you find that those engaged in the trade 
are willing to conform with the requirements laid down 
for the protection of public health?— They do. 

28337. And they also are willing to carry out what- 
ever improvements may be considered necessary by 
officers of the urban authority for keeping their cows 
in a clean and proper condition? — They do. 

28338. Is supervision exercised over the cleanliness 
of the people engaged in the handling of the milk and 
the milking of the cows? — Yes, constantly. 

28389. Are the cow-owners obliged to provide a con- 
venience for washing the hands of the milkers? — Yes. 

28840. Do they wear overalls milking? — No. 

28341. Have they laid down concrete floors in the 
byres and provided effective drainage? — The majority 
of the byres are eoucreted and properly drained. 

28342. What size dairy herds would you find in the 
city kept by one man? — The highest would be fifteen 


28343. Mr. Wilson. — Inside the city? — Yes; I am 
talking now entirely of inside the city. 

28844. The Chairman. — Have you any knowledge of 
the milk yield of these cows? — I have not. 

28345. You have heard no complaint of the deteriora- 
tion of the milk-producing qualities of the cows of the 
present day? — No. 

28346. Where are they usually bought? — In the 
neighbouring markets. 

28347. Are these cows inspected by a veterinary in- 
spector? — Yes. 

28348. Has your veterinary inspector ever reported 
that he has found in the dairy herds of the city cows 
that he suspected were suffering from tuberculous 
affection? — Not to my knowledge. 

28349. Lady Everard. — Do you think it would be an 
advantage to the city authorities to have power to in- 
spect the area from which the milk supplied to the city 
comeR? — I consider it would be a great advantage to 
the city if they could inspect the dairies outside. 

28350. You don’t think it fair to have the milk sent 
in to the city when you have no power to inspect the 
conditions under which that milk is produced in the 
country? — No. 

28851. Do you consider that the by-products of milk 
should be placed under the same rules and regulations 
as new milk? — I consider they should. 

28352. What is the price of milk in Derry? — In the 
summer lOd. a gallon, and in the winter, Is. 

28353. Professor Mettam. — Retail? — Yes. 


28354. Lady Everard. — Are the dairy cows kept in 
the city in winter grazed outside the city in summer? 
— No; there are fields inside the city area. 

28355. Of course these cows are inspected during the 
summer? — Not in the fields. They are not inspected 
in the fields. Some of them are milked in the fields, 
and some brought into the byres. 

• 28356. Do you consider that licensing would be more 
advantageous than registration; do you think it would 

work better to have dealers licensed than registered? 

I consider that the registration, so far as we are con- 
cerned in Derry, is very satisfactory. 

28357. Mr. Wilson. — You give us a figure of approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty as representing the 
number of cows that arc housed within the city area? 
— Yes. 


Mr. D. Furcona.— lBth Auguit, 191*. 

28858. Aud about fifty-five outside farmers send in 
milk to the city? — Fifty-two I think I said. 

28359. Approximately what would these outside far- 
mers average in the number of cows to the herd?— 

I cannot answer that question. 

28360. Do you know how much milk they would send 
into the city on an average? — I cannot tell you. 

28361. I was trying to work out from the approxi- 
mate average what the supply available in Derry would 
be per head or per thousand? — I have no idea. *1 have 
no way of obtaining that information. 

28362. And I suppose the inspection system does not 
include any kind of estimate of the bulk passing through 
the street? — No. 

28363. Would it not be desirable that that should 
be estimated? — Yes; I agree that it would be desirable. 

28364. You referred to the prosecutious for adulter- 
ated buttermilk. Have you fixed for your own pur- 
poses a standard for buttermilk? — Twenty-five parts of 
water to one hundred of milk. 

28365. You fixed that? — No, that standard was 
decided by the King’s Bench Division as a fair pro- 
portion of water. 

28366. It is not a legal standard? — No. We had .a 
lot of law iu connection with it ourselves. 

28367. I have seen the Derry cases reported pretty 
fully? — The people have got a label on their churn 
stating that it is sold as “ milk and water; purity not 
guaranteed.” 

28368. You don’t attempt to interfere with them? — 

We do. We take samples, and we see that they do not 
adulterate it with 50 per cent, of water. 

28369. Have you any idea what quantity of milk a 
workingman’s family in Derry would buy in tile course 
of a day or a week? — There are some I think would 
not buy very much. 

28370. Why is that; is it because they don’t under- 
stand it, or spend their money on other things? — They 
spend their money on other things. 

28371. Mr. O’Brien. — I think you said that the milk 
is mostly sold through the streets here in carts? — Yes. 

28372. From door to door? — Yes. 

28373. In wooden churns that they dip into? — That 
is the buttermilk ; the sweet milk is sold iu the ordinary 
cans. 

28374. With a tap?— Yes. 

28375. You think that a good scheme? — Yes. 

28376. That is brought into the streets from the 
byres? — Yes. 

28377. In that case there are no regular shops, or 
very few of them? — We have one hundred and eighty- 
eight milk shops in the city. 

28378. They get the milk from outside? — They buy 
the milk from these carts and retail it out. 

28379. They buy in bulk and retail it? — Yes. 

28380. Is there much milk coming in from the out- 
side farmers to supply these milk shops? — We have 
fifty-two coming in from farmers. 

28881. Not by train? — No; we get no milk by rail 
that I am aware of. 

28382. Are these shops for the most part well kept? 

— Yes. 

28383. They don’t mix the milk up with paraffin oil 
and dry fish? — No; they must conform with the Order. 

The apartment in which they keep the milk must not 
be connected with the living room. 

28384. Do you think it would be an advantage to the 
town generally to have regular milk depots run by the 
town; do you think it would he any advantage in en- 
abling you to ensure a cleaner and cheaper supply of 
milk? — I am of opinion that our present system of 
milk supply is very good. 

28385. Professor Mettam. — In what sense do you 
mean the milk supply is good? — As to cleanliness and 
as to being kept in proper vessels. 

28386. Now, as to cleanliness, are samples taken 
from time to time of the milk examined as to clean- 
liness? — No; not as to cleanliness. It is not analysed 
with regard to cleanliness. 

28387. Is there any bacteriological examination of 
it made? — None. 

28388. And you don't know whether it is con- 
taminated with manure or other things? — No. 

28389. The analyses that are made are chemical 
analyses with regard to butter fat? — Yes. 

28390. And do I understand you to say as regards the 
milk shops that they keep nothing else in the shops 
but milk? — These are small shops that sell groceries 
and other commodities, but they have a separate place 
to keep the milk in. 

H 
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28391. A separate shop? — A separate apartment. 

28392. Has it a separate entry? — No. 

28393. And people who serve out groceries and other 
things hand out the milk when it is required? — Yes. 

28394. You can enter these places at any time, I sup- 
pose, to make an inspection? — Yes. 

28395. Are the vessels which contain the milk 
covered? — Yes. 

28396. You can insist on that? — Yes, and we do in- 
sist on it. 

28397. Then as regards the milk that comes in from 
the country, you have no control over that? — No. 

28398. Your veterinary surgeon has no power to go 
into the country to examine the conditions under which 
the cows are kept? — No. 

28399. Consequently, the cattle that are kept in the 
town are examined by the veterinary inspector, and 
you have them under control? — That is so. 

28400. But the cows in the country are not inspected 
by the veterinary inspector, and you have no control 
over them? — No. 

28401. Do you think it would be wise if you had 
power to go into the country and make an inspection 
of the cows and byres? — Yes, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the city to have outside byres inspected. 

28402. Is there much butter made in the country 
around Derry? — Yes, I think there is. 

28403. The Chairman. — You are familiar with the 
provisions of the Order? — Yes. 

28404. Do you think that the provisions of the Order 
cover all that is needful to secure a clean and healthy 
milk supply? — In my opinion, there is one defect in 
the Order — that is, the cows go out to the grass in 


Mav. The farmer may go to a neighbouring market 
and' buv a tuberculous cow. That cow is grazed in this 
field and the farmer sells the milk, and the. veterinary 
inspector cannot go out to inspect the animal. The 
Order should be extended to enable the veterinary in- 
speetor to go out and inspect the cattle while grazing 
in adjoining lands. 

28405. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you mean he has not 
power to do that? — He has no authority. 

28406. Professor Mettam.— Do you think it would be 
a good, thing, supposing the cows themselves were 
licensed; I mean in this sense, that every cow provid- 
ing milk should be registered in some way, so that she 
could be identified?— I think it would be a very good 
thing. 

28407. The Chairman. — Is there any other weakness 
in the Order that has struck you as an intelligent 
administrator of the Order? You have told us that you 
think it would be desirable that an urban authority 
should have the right to send its officers into a district 
in which milk is raised that is sold in the town. Is 
there any other provision that you would like to add 
to that in order to ensure the safety of the public 
health?— I don’t think of any. other, except the exami- 
nation of the cattle while being grazed. 

28408. These are two points that you have directed 
our attention to — that the veterinary surgeon should 
have the same power of examining the cattle outside 
Ms bailiwick as when they are within, and to go out 
and ascertain the conditions under which milk is pro- 
duced in the outer areas that send a supply into the 
town? — Yes. 


Mr. John Howatt, M.R.C.Y.S., examined. 


28409. The Chairman. — You are a practising veterinary 
surgeon, resident in Derry, Mr. Howatt? — Yes, sir. 

28410. And you hold an appointment under the Cor- 
poration of Derry which enables you to make an 
inspection of the dairy cows kept within the city? — 
les. 

28411. How long have you held that position? — As 
cowsheds inspector, I have been over two years en- 
gaged in that work — since the Order was put into force. 

28412. Would you be good enough to tell the Commis- 
sion what is the general condition of the cows that 
come under your observation? — The cows are all in 
good health. I examine the cows generally for health 
and for cleanliness, and for the udder and teats. 

28413. Have you ever subjected any of the animals 
to the tuberculin test? — Yes, several, and we always 
do where there . are doubtful symptoms — wasting or 
coughing. 

28414. We would be very glad to have your ex- 
perience as to the application of this test? — I examined 
several cows and got no reaction from the test. 

28415. In no single ease did you get a reaction from 
the application of the test? — None whatever. 

28416. And even where the symptoms were distinctly 
suspicious, and where the test was applied with care 
and intelligence, there was still no reaction? — No. I 
reported a case to the Department. 

28417. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission what symptoms excited your suspicion? — A dry 
coat, and unhealthy appearance, and a cough. 

28418. Wasting? — Yes, and unhealthy looking, but 
not showing decided symptoms of tuberculosis. 

28419. Have you ever seen cases where there was 
tuberculosis of the udder? — No, not in the city byres. 

28420. Consequently, from what you have told us, 
you have never found it- necessary to order the slaughter 
of any animal supplying milk?— No. 

28421.. If the tuberculin test had confirmed your sus- 
picion with regard to these cows which attracted your 
notice, would you have recommended the Council to 
order the slaughter of these animals? — I would have 
recommended isolation, watched for further symptoms, 
and prevented the use of the milk. Isolation' would be 
the first step I would recommend. 

28422. Do you apply the test often; I mean, have 
you found ft necessary to confirm or refute your sus- 
picions in many cases?— No. 

28423. How many times within the year would you 
apply the test? — Only four or five times altogether in 
two years. The stock in the city here are very healthy. 

28424. Have you ever, in your private practice, been 
asked to apply the test? — Yes. 


28425. What is the result of these cases? I don’t 
want to know anything that would be in the nature of 
private information between a professional man and his 
clients. I dou’t want to know the name of the clients, 
but I would like to know the result of the application 
where you have applied it in the case of private 
clients? — I would have five- or six reactions out of 
twenty-five cows. 

28426. That would be somewhere about 20 per cent. ? 
— Yes, and some of these cows are the most healthy 
cows in the byres, so far as appearance goes. There 
would be uo clinical symptoms of disease or of the 
udder being affected. 

28427. 'What would become of the reactors; would 
they be continued as milk suppliers? — They have been 
kept on and no bad results have followed. 

28428. Have you ever had any bacteriological exami- 
nation of the milk of such beasts to ascertain whether 
or not it contained tubercle bacilli? — We have not any 
such examination in this city. If there were any 
symptoms of a tuberculous udiler we would have the 
cow destroyed. If there was anything like an indurated 
or hard udder, or a tuberculous udder, the milk is 
stopped. 

28429. In your private practice, have you ever sug- 
gested to have a cow that you examined suspended as 
a milk supplier for the family? — I always do. 

28430. Do you happen to know what provisions are 
made m the outside area for the inspection of cows?— 
The rural districts are under the supervision of the 
medical officers. 

28431. And not under the supervision of the 
veterinary surgeons?— No, there are three medical 
gentlemen who have the supervision of the byres under 
the Cowsheds Order. 

28432. That seems rather an unusual form of ad- 
ministration— to appoint medical doctors to make au 
examination of the live stock?— Under the Order at 
that time it was specially mentioned that if the 
veterinary surgeon could not be got that the medical 
officers would be qualified. 

28433. Are the veterinary surgeons so scarce in the 
locality?— No, it is all a matter of fees. 

28434. Does the question of economy come in?— Yes. 

2843o. Is the salary given to the medical officers less 
than what the vetermary inspectors expect ?— I think 

oITrr th 1 med J? ! ° fficers to do the work. 

28436. What has brought about this; is it a fact that 
the work can be more cheaply done by a medical 
officer than by a veterinary surgeon? Yes. 

. 28437. Then I take it the number of medical prac- 
titioners is m excess of the number of veterinary 
surgeons? — Yes, I think so. 
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28438. — Do you hold any appointment for any other 
public body than the Corporation of Derry?— I have the 
inspection under the Contagious Diseases Act for 
Iunishowen Union, the City of Derry, and Londonderry 
CJni'on. 

28439. What provision is made by these local bodies 

for the enforcement of the provisions of the Order? I 

carry out the Order as far as practicable. 

28440. Do you make an inspection of all the cows 
that are yielding milk for these three public bodies? — 
Yes, once a month under the Cowsheds Order. 

28441. Are there dairy farmers in these districts 
supplying milk to creameries? — Outside the area of 
seven miles, almost all the milk goes to creameries. 

28442. Do you make the same diligent inspection 
there as you make within the. city of Derry? — I have 
no power to go outside the city under the Cowsheds 
Order. 

28443. Have you any public appointment that 
enables you to carry’ out in these districts the same 
duties you discharge in Derry? — I am appointed outside 
under the Contagious Diseases Act. 

28444. You are not an officer appointed outside un- 
der the Dairies Order? — No. 

28445. Is there any veterinary surgeon appointed in 
any of these three districts? — No. 

28446. And the milk is sent into the city from cows 
that are subject to no inspection whatever — there is no 
inspection of cows as to their health? — No. 

28447. Do you think that is a desirable state of 
things? — No. 

28448. Would you be in favour of having a veterinary 
surgeon appointed in each rural district for the purpose 
of making the same examination in that area that you 
make within the. city area of Derry? — I would, cer- 
tainly. 

28449. And you think it is necessary in order to 
secure a healthy milk supply, and to safeguard the 
public health of the district, that such provision should 
bo made? — Yes; that all the cows should be examined 
periodically as to their state of health. 

28450. Are any milk records kept bv those engaged in 
the milk trade in the city?— Not that I know of. 

28451. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
probable milk yield of the cows that are in the city 
dairies? — A big milker would give twenty -five quarts a 
day. 

28452. It would be more interesting if you could give 
us the -probable average in gallons for twelve months, 
or during the lactation period?— I have no figures. 

28453. Do you think that any of the dairy owners 
keep records? — I know one, Miss Gibson, of" Molenan 
Dairy, keeps a record by weight. That is the only one 
I know. 

28454. Have you ever heard from her what is the 
average milk yield of her dairy stock? — No. I have 
seen the book often. 

28455. Do you think the milk yield of the cows of 
the present time is as good or better than it was when 
you were familiar with them, say, ten or fifteen years 
ago? — -I don't think so. Where there are three or" four 
cows in a byre which are good milkers, the milking 
strain ought to be kept up. We have been going in 
too much for points, but for the farmer’s sake, and for 
the sake of the public, we ought to go in more for 
milk. If the Department would send a bull of a milk- 
ing strain it would be a great advantage. I know four 
or five cows in every byre that would be splendid 
milkers, and the rest of the cows would not pay for 
their feeding. If these farmers were encouraged to 
breed for milk it would be a great benefit. 

28456. That is where the advantage of keeping the 
records would come in? — We go by quarts. 

28457. I do not care what measure you use, provided 
you have an intelligent conception of the yield? — We 
go by pounds weight and quarts. 

28458. The keeping of the records will enable the 
farmer to. know which animal is paying him, and which 
is a pensioner on the farm? — There are very few milk 
producers that keep a record — only two or three that I 
know; it costs money to do it. 

28459. It costs a little trouble? — And they see noth- 
ing to be gained by it. 

28460. I am afraid I cannot accept that as an intelli- 
gent idea. You have told us yourself that in each herd 
there are perhaps five or six good milkers, and a number 
of others that don't pay for their keep. If these were 
driven out of tho dairy herd, and if good milkers were 
supplied to replace them, would it not make the dairy- 
man’s trade more profitable? — Yes. 
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28461. Would not that be an advantage to be derived 
from the records? — Yes. 

28462. And if the people engaged in the trade 
approached the consideration of the question from that 
point of view, don’t you think they would be convinced 
that- there would be an advantage in keeping records? — 

Yes ; but it would require time. 

28463. All educational problems do require time to 
develop them, but if people start with a prejudice against 
what it is proposed to adopt, the difficulty of eSecting 
improvements is considerably increased? — Quite right. 

28464. Are you aware that the Department have em- 
barked on a scheme for the purpose of breeding dairy 
bulls with milk records in their dams? — Yes, we have 
not got one here. 

28465. That might not be entirely the fault of the 
Department, because such animals are available. Do 
any of the cow-keepers in Derry co-operate with the 
Department in keeping records to ascertain whether or 
not their cows would be qualified under this scheme? — 

I have not heard. 

28466. Would you be in favour of the application of 
the tuberculin test to all animals supplying milk? — 

Yes, if it was practicable, but it is hard to mow what 
is to be done with reactors. 

28467. Have you ever had post-mortem experience 
that would enable you to determine whether or not 
the application of the tuberculin test was reliable in 
order to confirm a diagnosis? — I know two cases where 
there was a post-mortem examination and there were 
no visible symptoms of tuberculosis. 

28468. There were no lesions in anv of the organs? 

—No. 

28469. And these animals were reactors? — Yes. 

28470. And was the test applied in a careful way? — 

Yes, by myself. 

28471. Under normal conditions? — Yes. 

28472. And' you got a distinct reaction, and notwith- 
standing the fact that you followed up these cases to 
post-mortem examinations, no lesions were found on 
any of the organs of tire body? — No. They died 

after calving. They were tested with tuberculin about 
four months before that. 

28473. And they were distinct reactors? — Yes. 

28474. Leaving no doubt whatever, so far as one 
could learn from the record of the application, that 
tuberculous lesions might be found? — There were no 
visible symptoms on the post-mortem examination. 

28475. Was the post-mortem examination carried out 
with care? — Yes, by myself. 

28476. Because you were anxious, to see how far 
the application of the test was reliable? — These two 
cases I took a note of.. 

28477, How long ago was that? — Four or five vears 
ago. 

28478. Was that the only Case in which you followed 
up the. animal to the post-mortem examination? — Yes: 
they were the only ones that I had a chance of doiDg 
that with. 

28479. There is always a difficulty about that. 

That was the only case in which you ever had an 
opportunity of going to the last possible examination? 

— Yes. 

28480. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory result 
you still think that the application of the tuberculin 
test would be a help and a safeguard? — Yes in 
stamping out tuberculosis, if it could be made com- 
pulsory. 

28481. Where do you think the greatest difficulty 
arises? — What is to be done with reactors? The 
best milch cows, and the most healthy-looking animals 
may react. Are they to continue" milking, or be 
destroyed and compensation given to the owner. 

28482. Would you be in favour of having the test 
applied two or three times to such animals as these? 

— ^ es ! ! f 0Trners are willing, but the owners are 
not willing to have their cows charged with tuberculin. 

28483. There is rather a prejudice against it? — Yes. 

28484. Professor Mettam.— W hat would be the use 
of applying the test on subsequent occasions if you 
got a reaction in the first instance? — There would be no 
necessity if you got a reaction. 

28485. The Chairman. — Y ou got a reaction in two 
cases and the post-mortem examination did not reveal 
any tuberculous lesions in the body? — None whatever 

28486. It would, in some degree, shake one’s faith 
in the reliability of the test?— You cannot consider it 
very reliable. We have no better test. 

. 28487. Yours- is not an isolated experience from that 
point of view, because we had evidence in Belfast thai 
a professional man there, with an experience similar 
to yours, found not only a contradiction from one 
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point of view, but from another also — that whereas 
some animals that did not react, were found on post- 
mortem examination to be filled with tuberculous 
lesions, the contrary was also found. We had that 
statement made before the Commission in Belfast? — 
Yes. 

28488. Lady Everaud. — I think you said that power 
should be given to municipal authorities to inspect 
cows and byres in the outside areas from which milk 
is supplied to the city? — Yes. 

28489. That you should have power to go outside 
and inspect the cows? — Where there is any suspicion, 
the local inspector should, along with the medical 
superintendent, have power to examine the stock. 

28490. I think if there was an outbreak of disease 
you have that power? — We have got no power what- 
ever over the milk that is coming into the town. 

28491. Don't you know where it is coming from? — 
The cows are never examined. They are not attended 
to as to washing their udders or teats. 

28492. That is in the ease of the milk coming into 
the city? — Yes. 

28493. Do you consider that the by-products of 
milk should be placed under the same rules and 
regulations as new milk? — If it was practicable. All 
milch cows ought to be thoroughly examined. 

28494. Professor .M ett am. — How long have you been 
inspector here? — Under the Contagious Diseases Act 
since 1877. 

28495. And under the Cowsheds and Dairies Order? 
— Since the Order came into force about tw r o or three 
years ago. 

28496. Is tuberculosis common or not in the cattle 
of this district? — We see very often in the slaughter- 
house two or three a week of old worn out cows. 

28497. Then your slaughter-house experience does 
not conform with your clinical everyday practical ex- 
perience? — No. 

28498. With regard to these two cows that you 
subjected to the tuberculin test, you said that the 
tuberculin test was the best we have for diagnosis? — 
It is the only one we have. 

28499. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
tuberculin test is satisfactory in 98.5 per cent, of the 
cases? — I believe in it myself. I have seen cows 
tested with^ tuberculin very often and on examination 
afterwards found tuberculous lesions, but I have given 
you two cases of my own experience where there were 
no lesions found. 

28500. In other words you failed to find them? 

It may have been in the bone. I made an ordinarv 
examination. 

28501. That seems to be the general experience — 
that it is not because the lesions are not there, but 
you failed to find them'? — Yes. 

28502. Is it possible that the lesion mav be so s mall 
that it would be very difficult to find it?— Yes. 

28503. You may have a tuberculous lesion the size 
of a pea? — Yes; I believe in the test myself. 

28504. As regards the ease where there was no 
reaction, is it not the experience that these cows are 
clinically tuberculous? — Yes. 

28505. That any one may see they are tuberculous? 

Yes. If a beast is affected with tuberculosis she 
will react. 

28506. In some instances there are very bad cases 
of tuberculosis where there is no reaction to tuber- 
culin : — les. 

tuCw-Tes. 0 *"* “‘ eSe “ e 

2850 8 . What kind of inspection of the udder is made 
m tliese suspected eases of tuberculosis: do you trust 
ei S toa clinical examination?— Yes. 

' Th l ere 15 no bacteriological examination? — No. 
when we have any cause of suspecting tuberculosis 
cease to have the milk sold. S TUDereulosls 


, and fattened off. 

^ ‘ he ob * H< * “ d ■* 

28512 What was the result?— I had not tha 
opportunity of following them up. “ e 

8513. A detailed post-mortem examination of these 
•mjnals was not made?— Not bn a- “ ■ ■ - 

to follow up an animal that way. 


28514. Mr. O'Bkien. — C an you ensure their being 
isolated? — Yes. When there is an indurated udder 

the owner is ordered not to use the milk. 

28515. You don’t take charge of the cow to see that 
she is isolated? — No. 

28516. You have to depend on the owner to isolate 
it? — Yes; they are quite willing to do that. I have 
no case of tuberculous udders or suspicious udders, 
except as showing unhealthy symptoms. When there 
is a tuberculous udder or hard udder, or anything 
wrong with the teats, the milk is stopped at once. 

28517. Professor Mettan. — Is it an easy or a 
difficult thing to form an opinion as to a particular 
disease of the udder; is tuberculosis of the udder, for 
instance, an easy thing to diagnose? — I distinguish it 
by a hard and painless swelling of the udder and by 
the weighty and firm appearance of it. It has a . very 
weighty feel. 

28518. How do you know it is tuberculosis of the 
udder? — I have never gone to testing the milk. I 
have never gone so far. It is not necessary where 
you have the symptoms of tuberculosis. 

28519. Quite true, but supposing you have got tho 
symptoms of udder disease, don't you think the 
rational conclusion would be to follow it up to see if 
it was tuberculosis? — Yes; we would have to have a 
bacteriologist. 

28520. Do you think medical officers do much ex- 
amination of cattle? — I cannot say positively, but I 
think the medical officers don't examine the cows. 

28521. Do you know if these medical officers have 
the po%ver of bringing in a veterinary surgeon? — I 
never heard of it. 

28522. You don’t know whether they have the 
power to do so if they wish for help in their examina- 
tions.''— I have never heard of it. 

rJ. 85 'i!' f 8 • *° ^se reactors, you say that the 
nation of getting rid of them?— Yes. 
v' M, Sht I suggest that they might be fattened 
but that costs money. The cows are 
bought as milkers, and they are in full milk, and if a 
cow does not fatten what is to be done with her? 

28525. If she is dry she will fatten?— Yes, but you 

H U vou'Ldd firSt ' Sh ? m i sllt J10fc S° dl Y tor months. 

, d O'ompensatc the owner you could stamp 
out tuberculosis, but we have these cows in full milk 
"iSS? S? 118 are milk^ ’ 

artlAV/'- * cow not' be dried “of, 

what is to be done with fof r ? P ° Wer to Sfcop n reaotol " 

■™3ri,T %. «£? to 

you not the^^to ^torUt? ^fTh^ miU ?' huvu 
looking cow I have no power. 1 ^ a bcalthy 

to have the 1 milk^bj^teTt) b2*ri , WOuld be 

tion?— There would be no powei S 0gl ° a f*amina- 
a tuberculous udder If e j, 0 ' 1 Ue , yo , u buv<? uofc 
udder and the cow showing 5 ^ all th JV bealfchy Pliable 
health, there « »„ ,e.™f« a b'i t * , l£ h " ^“P 4 ™* 

28532. Professor Mettaw , 

oow which might have a perfectly n S,,, h 2 4hat ° 
be infected with tuberculosis sjfc ainlv “" Sh ‘ 

dangerous aa a tubercular udder ’ ' B,l<i “ ot *° 


mission on TuLrcirfosis?— How Royal Cou> 

tubercle? oereuiosis i— How did it convey tho 


eieremtnt B ?YH„°„ wooVA'Tme?’ tl6 “ ad “ ” 41,6 

^28585. From the l,.io» s ?_ m „ ftera ^ ^ 


Air. R. Shier examined. 


tmSSnK^s: Js. s^ssasii a 

abattoir since 1907? Yes 16 siau £ktercd nt the 
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28538. And showing the number of animals that 
were sent in, and the number that were affected with 
tuberculosis ? — Y es . 

28539. Unfortunately the number affected with 
tuberculosis coming under observation seems to be 
rather on the increase? — It does. 

28540. Would you tell the Commission whether the 
increase is in the cows that are slaughtered at the 
abattoir or in other stock? — Principally cows. 

28541. Is there any post-mortem examination made 
by a veterinary inspector for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the meat slaughtered at the abat- 
toir is fit for food? — Yes, certainly. 

28542. Who is the officer? — Mr. Howatt when 
necessary, and the medical officer of health. 

28543. They are not, I take it, expected to examine 
every carcass that is slaughtered; it is only when 
their attention is directed to a suspicious ease that 
they make a minute examination? — That is so. 

28544. But who is to determine what is the 
suspicious carcass, and the one that is to pass 
unchallenged? — I am. 

28545. Have you any professional qualifications?— 
Only what I have acquired. 

2854(3. Nothing except the knowledge, that you have 
acquired from experience and observation? — Yes. 

28547. Do you find that .your judgment is confirmed 
in the majority of instances when you direct attention 
to the condition of an animal?— In almost every ease. 

28548. The men engaged in the slaughter them- 
selves, I take it, acquire a certain amount of ex- 
perience, and they call your attention to these 
suspicious cases?— That is not the case, I regret to say. 

28549. You nave to make the inspection yourself? — 
Yes, I have to inspect every cow that is killed, and 
before it is killed. 

28550. Do you direct more of your attention to the 
cows than to the other stock? — Yes. 

28551. Because you find that a larger number of the 
cows relatively would be affected with tuberculous 
lesions? — Yes, that is so. 

28552. Have you ever seen any cow brought in for 
slaughter that would exhibit clinical symptoms of 
tuberculosis?— Yes. I have seen* cases of the udder, 

and other cases where the hide and the hair of the 
beast are standing and dry looking, and that attracts 
my attention. 

28553. Exhibiting an unhealthy appearance? — Y'es. 

28554. And you make an inspection before slaughter, 
and if the appearance rouses your suspicion you make 
an inspection afterwards?— Yes. I watch the animal 

when she is killed. 

28555. There has been a more or less progressive 
increase in regard to the figures you have handed in. 
me average number of animals slaughtered would be 
somewhere about 5,000 per annum during the last six 
or seven years? — Y’es. 

28556. And of those in 1907, two cows were found to 
be suffering from tuberculosis; in 1908, 25; in 1909 30- 
“1910, 32; in 1911, 32; and in 1912, 36?— Yes.’ ’ 

-aoo7. These are tlio last figures available for the 
full period For the broken period from the 1st 
April to the 10th August, 1,784 cattle have been 
slaughtered and 17 have been found suffering from 
tuberculous affection, which would run the percentage 
Tb/fl Whnt *.* has hem in any other year?— Yes. 
this + I? 68 SniCe March > 1907 > lU ' e fully set out in 
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28558. Do you find tuberculous lesions in any other 
carcasses except those of cows? — In pigs, occasionally. 

28559. Do you find a bull or heifer brought in to 
slaughter which has been fed to maturity suffering 
from tuberculous lesions?— Yes. Not so very long 

ago I found a bullock costing £15 10s., and it was a 
very bad case. 

28560. And exhibiting no clinical symptoms of tuber- 
eulosis so far as you eould see?— It was a splendid beast 
so far as I could see. 

28561. And fat?— Yes, and three weeks before that I 
ease * ^ ul ’ & spleu(lid animal, which was also a bad 

28562. "Who was at the loss of the carcass?— The 
buyer. 

28563. And has he no redress against the person who 
sells? — Sometimes they get back half. 

28564. But, of course, there is no guarantee?— I 
think that as a rule they get no guarantee, especially if 
they^know the beast is going to the slaughter-house. 

28565. Are all the beasts that are slaughtered for con- 
sumption in Derry killed in the abattoir?— Yes. 

28566. There are no licensed slaughter-houses in the 
city? — No. 

28567. What becomes of the carcasses of the animals 
that are condemned? — They are sent to the bone com- 
pany and destroyed. 

28568. And there is no fear that they go into human 
consumption? — No; the sanitary officer follows the car- 
cass. 

28569. "What condition would the cows be in that 
show tuberculous lesions when slaughtered as regards 
flesh? — They are generally thin. 

28570. And they are sold out because they are ex- 
hibiting symptoms of ill health?— As a rule, I think 
not. I think they are pretty cautious about bringing 
in to the slaughter-house cattle which they think are 
affected. 

28571. I quite follow, but at the same time they are 
sent to the abattoir as a means of ascertaining whether 
or not they are fit for human food, and they are got rid 
of? — Yes, to the buyer’s loss. 

28572. Did he realise that they had to be got rid of, 
and it is as convenient to send them to the abattoir as 
elsewhere? — Yes. 

28578. He knows that no risk will be incurred because 
the flesh will be examined, and there is no fear of the 
public health being endangered?— Yes. 

28574. Would these be all cows that have been in 
the dairy herds in the city that are in the abattoir, or 
would they come from the outside area? — They are 
bought^in the markets around the country. 

28575. What distance would cattle slaughtered in 
your abattoir be purchased?— From Omagh, Strabane, 

Dungiven, and all the fairs around the country. 

28576. Mr. Wilson. — Have you formed an opinion, 
or heard any opinion expressed, as to why the percent- 
age of tuberculous cows should be increasing; is it due 
to a more strict examination?— Since 1906 it appears it 
is. In 1906 there were only two. 

28577. The explanation may be that the examination 
has become stricter? — Yes. 

28578. The Chairman. — Your appointment was in 
1906?— At the latter end of that year. 

28579. You have examined about the same number 
one year as another? — Yes, I never varied. 

28580. Mr. O’Brien. — You say that there are no pri- 
vate slaughter-houses attached to the butchers’ shops 
m the city? — There are not. 

28581. Are they not allowed to have them?— No. 

28582. Has a butcher any right to slaughter an ani- 
mal of any sort on his premises? — He has not; he ren- 
• ders himself liable to a penalty, I think, of £5. 

28583. And that rule is never broken?— Not that I 
am aware of. 

28584. You have not had such a case ? —I would not 
have a case. 


28586. Prof. Mettam. — These thirty odd animals that 
were condemned for tuberculosis, were they condemned 
as being unfit for human consumption? — Yes. 

28587. What is your standard of condemnation; what 
do you consider to be the necessary point for an animal 
to attain in order to be condemned? — My test is if 
I find that the peritoneum is covered with tubercle or 
the sides. I lock the beast up and send for Mr. 
Fletcher. 
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28588. So therefore the amount of tubercle that you 
consider sufficient is relatively a large lesion? — Yes, in 
the case of tuberculosis. 

28589. You don’t condemn for small lesions of tuber- 
culosis? — I do if they are general. 

28590. Suppose you find an odd nodule of tubercle or 
two, do you pass that carcass? — I do. 

28591. And it is only when the lesions are extensive 
that you consider it necessary to condemn it? — I would 
not say extensive. If the carcass is fairly well marked 
I lock the beast up. 

28592. Must the lesions, to justify condemnation, be 
in both cavities of the body? — As a rule they are. 

28593. Are there many swine killed in the abattoir? 
— We kill on an average about twenty or thirty a week. 

28594. Do you find tuberculosis common in swine? — 
No. 

28595. Do you make a careful examination of these 
also? — Yes, as well as I can. I don’t think I have 
power to cut off the head. 

28596. Taking the viscera generally, you don’t find 
tuberculosis numerous in swine? — No. 

28597. Nob as numerous as some people believe? — I 
have not found it. 


28598. Is there any inspection of flesh brought into 
the city. I suppose there are butchers in the country 
who kill animals and send them into the city? — I don’t 
think so. 

28599. Is there any dead meat market here? — No. 

28600. Is any meat brought in by train? — Some get 
meat from Glasgow. 

28601. Is that inspected at all? — Nob that I am aware 
of. 

28602. Then it is quite possible that meat may come 
into the town and be purveyed by the butchers of the 
town that has never been inspected at all? — I suppose 
so. I really don't know. 

28603. There is no dead meat market in connection 
with the abattoir? — No. 

28604. They are not in the habit of sending in meat 
from the country fo your abattoir before being sold 
in the city? — No. 

28605. Do you ever come across cases of advanced 
tuberculosis in the ease of animals that are fat? Yes. 

28606. All these cases of tuberculosis ore not neces- 
sarily animals that are very thin? — No, certainly. 

28607. They may be animals in prime condition?— 
Yes. I got a splendid cow that the owner paid £17 
for, and she was unfit for human consumption. 


Mrs. Steele Hanna examined. 


28608. The Chairman. — I understand, Mrs. Hanna, 
you are the Honorary Secretary of the Eglinton Branch 
of the Women’s National Health Association in County 
Londonderry? — Yes. 

28609. Will you kindly tell the Commission to what 
part of the work of this association your colleagues are 
devoting most of their attention. Have they taken up 
the question of the milk supply for the children? — No; 
I am afraid they have not very much. 

28610. And their observation and the knowledge they 
have gained of the way in which children are nourished 
did not suggest to them the necessity of taking action 
on this matter? — No. This is a very scattered district 
that we have, and we have only attended to the children 
in the school by giving them proper nourishment. 

28611. What form does that nourishment take? — 
Gruel, vegetable soup, cocoa, and things of that sort. 

28612. Do you provide them with a midday meal? — 
Yes, during the winter. The children take their turn 
in bringing a vegetable, and it is cooked in the school- 
room ; a demonstration is given, and they get the cooked 
article. 

28613. By whom are the demonstrations given? — By 
the school teachers. 

28614. Have they got special qualifications to enable 
them to give these demonstrations? — I don’t know, but 
I know they give cookery lessons. 

28615. Schools under the control of the National 
Board? — Yes. 

28616. Do you know whether or not any of the tea- 
chers in these schools have gob any qualifications from 
the domestic economy point of view — whether thev have 
gone through any special course of training?— I don’t 
know, except that they have to get it as part of their 
appointment. 

28617. I am afraid it is not incumbent on them to 
get a domestic economy course. Do you find school- 
managers co-operating with you? — Yes, very stronglv in 
our district. 

28618. And- they give you all the facilities necessary? 
— Yes. 


28619. Prom what source is the expenditure met; i 
it out of the funds of your local branch? — No; not ver 
much. The children sometimes pay a little ; they brin 
a pennyworth of barley and other things and then ii 
some cases the Governor’s wife provides the gruel 0 
children ° Ur fimd ® bave been u8ed for the dotting c 
28620. Ratter than for the feeding?— Yes. W 
started the matter of the feeding and it was afterward 
taken up by the school managers. 

+? r ' district are you speakin 

of?— Of the district about six miles awav, betweei 
Derry and Limavady. 

28622. Is that an agricultural district? Yes. 

—Yes 23 TbeSe wiU be children of t^e labouring classes 


28624. The Chairman. — Have vou 
district nurse ? — No. 


got a Jubilee or 


28625. Have any of the officers ever reported to your 
branch that they found children who were wasted and 
needing a milk diet and were unable to procure, it? — 
We ask for reports once a month of the sick people in 
the district from the three different clergymen and the 
doctor; they send in names and reports of the illness 
and requirements, and at our monthly meetings we do 
our best to meet the requirements of tno patients. Each 
thing is given out by vote of the committee. 

28626. Is milk an article of diet that is often sug- 
gested in such oases? — Yes, and eggs. 

28627. Have you any difficulty in procuring the milk 
in the winter season? — Not so much as sonic years ago. 
It is improving, and more goats are kept. Since the 
labourers have been supplied with cottages they have 
more facilities for keeping goats, and they are more 
independent. Farmers, as a rule, have nob cared for 
goats, and now the labourers are able to do it them- 
selves. 

28628. And that is helping the milk supply? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

28629. At what price would the milk be bought that 
might be purveyed by your branch?— 2*d. a quart at 
any period of the year. 

28630. That is not a prohibitive price? — No, not by 
any means. It was only last year — I speak ns a large 
md “.^ndor— that the price was put up to 3d. a quart. 

ABbdi. Iliat was m consequence of the dry season?— 
Yes, and one thing and another. 

28632. Prof Mettam.— H ave you kept the price up? 

ooooo a bsolutely. In some eases we have. 

-8633. The Chairman. — You spoke of being a large 
milk vendor?— Yes. fab 

. 286S f Do you find the yield of milk of your cows 
improving?— V\ e are always changing our stock. Our 
ldoa la to ? et new milkers into the byre. 

Q J? 6B h Fr t sh , cahdn g cows?— Yes', and we have a 
Wo cm by which we have so many coming every mouth. 
We keep forty in full milk in the winter and twenty -five 
or thirty m the summer. 

P° you provide food for the winter feeding 
■ *“» 8 reen crops. -n- b 

-8687. Do you send milk into the city?— Yes. 

28638. By rail or road?— By road. 

28639. Your milk is sent round the city?— Yes. 

SUp P} y the industrial population? 
su PP 1 .y dle workhouse and the barracks. I 
the only cart aIlowed into the barracks, 
f , ? there Were three or four contractors allowed 
J?L „ 3 a rigid inspection, and ours is now 
m ‘ We are absolutely responsible 
*° J be q llty ° f milk we supply- We have to get 
a pass every year from the barracks. b 

“/ inspection made of your stock previous 
pa “> the military authorities ?- 
2S J*™* ™ a year by ,u in, peeler. 

The stock are not inspected by any official. 

-■ 5 ' fo n ° Professional man?— No. There is no 
- y ■ - ■ 86 ? ' e have, the cowb tested ourselves. 
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There was once a little outbreak of something in the 
barracks, and an inspection was made of our premises, 
but everything was found all right. 

28643. Professor Mettam:. — Who made that inspec- 
tion? — The military people came out, and also the 
medical officers. 

28644. The Chairman.— What Union are you in?— 
No. 1 Rural District of Derry. 

28645. I wanted to know whether any inspection was 
made by any officer of a local authority? — No; only by 
the medical officer of health. 

28646. Professor Mettam.— The doctor only inspects 
the byres? — Yes. He comes with a tape measure aud 
sees if it is large enough, and whitewashed, and if the 
ventilation is right. 

28647. He makes no animal inspection?— No, not at 
all. 

28648. The Chairman. — Have you read the provisions 
of the Order? — Yes, at the time it was issued, to see 
what I should do. 

28649. As one having a practical knowledge of the 
management of such an industry, do you think there 
is anything in this Order that is unduly harassing? 
—No; I welcome inspection; it should be 'a more rigid 
aud more independent inspection. As I stated in 
Dublin, it is more than can be expected that a local 

man could give evideuce against his own interests 

against his bread-and-butter. 

28650. Your view would be that it would lead to a 
more efficient administration of the Order if the Officers 
appointed were independent of local feeling? — Yes. I 
don't see how it could be carried out otherwise with 
any good result. The inspector should be in an inde- 
pendent position. 

28651. That seems quite apparent; and there appears 
to be a consensus of opinion amongst the witnesses 
examined before us that the persons carrying out the 
Order should nob be dependent on those against whom 
the regulation should be enforced? — Certainly not. 

28652. Do you think there is any scarcity of milk in . 
your district amongst the working-class population?— 

I don’t think so now. The milk supply has improved 
very much in recent years. There is no creamery 
within miles of us. 

28653. Does the custom exist of giving working men 
a milk supply? — Yes. 

28654. It is the universal custom? — Yes, both for 
sweet milk and for buttermilk. 

28655. Do you notice that the school children are 
delicate and exhibiting symptoms of insufficient 
nourishment?— I think they are very well attended to 
in our district. 

28656. You have not heard of children being fed oil 
tea and black coffee ns has been given in evidence to 
the Commission elsewhere?— Well, I think that tea 
drinking is not so bad as it was. 

28657. Miss McNeill — You think the children are 
getting more milk? — Yes. 

28658. The Chairman. — And "the people are getting 

a better appreciation of the value of milk as a food? 

les. 

28659. And make a more vigorous efiort to provide 
R — Yes, and I believe even with the goats they are 
able to give, the children more milk. There is more 
home baking carried on as the people have some oppor- 
tunity of getting buttermilk. 

28660. Mr. Wilson. — There is an increased produc- 
tion of milk in your neighbourhood?— Yes. People 

used to come 'to me four or five miles to get a pint or 
* 9 uart> of milk, but for the last two or three winters 
they did not come so much. 

28661. Mr. O'Brien. — Is that because you raised the 

price?— No. 

28662. Professor Mettam. — They have been able to 
get it nearer home? — Yes; one or two neighbours were 
members of our association, and they made an efiort 
to Supply people in their own districts with milk. This 
matter came up at our meetings, and I told them 
where the children who used to come to me for milk 
«ame from. 

28663. Mr. O’Brien.— C an you tell us at all what 
amount of milk is taken in for a family of four or five, 
iake, for instance, your own labourers. You give 

hem so much milk as part of their wages? — No. We 
f* 0 ?, * give it as part of their wages. We give them the 

ulk in money, and at the end of the week they pay 
60 much for the coal and the milk. They take on an 
average a quart a day — I am speaking of our 
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own people. I have only one family taking a pint a 
day. I cannot even say that, because they often come 
for an extra piut. 

2SC64. The family that take a quart a day, have 
they to feed a few children as well as colour the 
parents’ tea?— Yes; two or three children, on an 
average. 

28665. You would prefer to see that each child had 
at least a quart of milk a day? — Certainly. 

28666. Do you thiuk that the people could not afford 
it, or that they don’t feel that they get sufficient food 

-n e fo * tbe money?— They use a good deal of butter- 
milk. They get nine quarts of it for 3d.— I mean my 
own labourers. I charge 4d. a quart to outsiders. The 
buttermilk is used entirely for porridge and baking, and 
they drink it with their dinner. I know how some of 
the other people quite close to me work, and I thiny 
that where they work on our system it is better; the 
people feel they have more money, and put it to better 


2866/. Lady Everahd. — Do you consider the mothers 
appreciate the value of milk as a food for their chil- 
dren? — Well, I don’t think that as a rule they do, but 
I think that now in our own district, since we have 
had so many lectures, and given them so much instruc- 
tion, they are beginning to realise it. 

28668. Mr. O’Brien.— D o the mothers feed their 
children?— To a great extent. 

28669. For the full period of niue months?— Yes; in 
fact, I think more, sometimes. 

28670. Lady Evehard. — Do you consider that all the 
by-products of milk should be placed under the same 
rules aud regulations as new milk?— I do. most 
decidedly. 

28671. Mr. Wilson. — The improvement in your dis- 
trict seems to be largely due to the work done by the 
members of the Women’s National Health Association? 

- Not entirely. Instruction has been given in fruit- 
growing, poultry, cooking, laundry, and butter-making. 
I think the instruction in butter-making and cookery 
has done more than anything else. There is a very 
strong society, called the Faughanvale Gardening 
Society. The people are visited and special 
prizes are given, where the windows are kept open, 
and other precautions taken to stamp out tuberculosis. 
This is written down on the schedule. 

28672. That is a voluntary society? — Yes. 

28673. And you have competitions? — Yes; visits are 
paid to the houses and prizes are given according to 
the number of points under each section. 

28674. Has that been going on for any length of 
time? — Yes, a good number of years, and it is improv- 
ing every year. 

28675. I gather from all that you have said that the 
building of these labourers’ cottages does not seem in 
your district to have given rise to anv friction between 
the labourers and the farmers?— No. For a long time 
the labourers seemed to fight shy of going into the 
cottages, but now I believe they are all occupied. I 
think they would rather have the money and pay rent 
and have their independence. The houses they had 
been in were old, and they had no pride in looking 
after them. 8 

28676. We were told that in some places where the 
labourer got his independence, the emplover did not 
continue to supply him with milk; that does not seem 
to have occurred in your district?— I don’t know that 
it has occurred. 

28677. Mr. O’Brien. — In this scheme of giving in- 
struction in cookery and then utilising the food for the 

feeding of the children, who gives the instruction? 

The Natibnal School teacher. 


28679. Who washes up? — The children. 

28680. The parents don’t object to their children being 
kept from home to wash up? — I don’t think so. I 
think it is done in the luncheon time. Certain children 
mil bring the ingredients one day, and others will wash 
up the vessels. 

28681. The school-teacher or manager does not make 
any objection? — No. 

28682. Because down in the south we found that the 
school manager is very apt to object and say that it 
is adding to the work of the teachers, for which they 
are not adequately paid, and, therefore, they object to 
it? — They do not do so here. 

28683. The managers say that the teacher's first busi- 
ness is to provide instruction in certain things, and that 
their teachers are provided for that and not for cookerv 
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classes? — I think the first instruction for a country 
child should be cookery. Are not they paid to give 
cookery lessons once or twice a week. 

28684. It is optional, I think; it depends on the 
manager? — I have known where the teacher has come 
in and taken a course of lectures in order to teach the 
children. 

28685. They may do that, but it is not obligatory on 
them to do so? — I see. I am speaking now of four 
schools within three miles of my own house, where I 
know they get cookery lessons, and at three of them 
they get gruel and soup at mid-day 


28686. By gruel, do you mean oatmeal porridge? — 
Yes. They really prefer the soup to anything else, 
even to milk. 

28687. Is it purely vegetable soup? — Yes. I think 
it is well to bring under the notice of parents that good 
soup can be made from vegetables and water. 

28688. I suppose none of the labourers take soup? — 
No; not that I know of. 

28689. You have not got so far in their education as 
that? — No. I am afraid only the tea is taken to the 
field; it is taken to them by their children in cans. 


Dr. George B. McCatjl* J.P., examined. 


28690. The Chairman. — Y ou are a medical practi- 
tioner, Dr. McCaul, resident iu Derry? — Yes. 

28691. And have you any experience of factory 
operatives here? — Yes: I have two thousand of them 
under my care. 

28692. ‘Would you tell us what condition you find 
them in. Are they boys, or girls, or men?— Almost 
entirely girls. 

28693. At what age do they go into the factory? — At 
fourteen. 

28694. And they remain how long? — Some of them 
for a life time. 

28695. Is their occupation unhealthy? — No, not 
under modern conditions. 

28696. Is the general health of the- factory operatives 
reasonably good? — Particularly good. 

28697. Do you think they are properly nourished for 
the occupation in which they are engaged? — Yes. 

28698. Do you find any exceptions to the rule? — 
When a girl comes from the country, and has not been 
brought up to the business, she would find it difficult 
to live by the shirt-making. 

28699. What wages would girls who are adepts make 
at the shirt-making?— From 12s. to 18s. a week; some 
of them are very nimble. Generations before them 
acquired the trade. Of course, there are others again 
earning only 4s. or os. a week. 

28700. If a girl is at all tractable, in a short time 
the return from her labour will increase?— Yes. She 
would get to be a manager or superintendent. 

28701. And then would get an increased wa"e of 
course? — Yes. 

28702. Do they take a meal in the factory?— Those, 
who come from a distance four or five miles do. 

28703. And they would come that distance?— Yes 
as far as four miles. 

• You them in their homes as well as 

m the factory if they should be ill? Yes. 

Yes 8703 * Pr0vision is made b . v the factory owners?— 

28706. What sort of food do they get at their mid- 
day hour m the factory?— They used to take tea, but 
1 recommend buttermilk if they cannot get sweet milk. 

. 28707. With bread?— Yes. They used to endeavour 
^“id-day meal as principal meal of the 
day, but I told them not to do so. 
mSM— N?° theY 6Ver com P laiQ of the scarcity of 
28709. Do they appreciate the value of milk as a 
, f °?“’ 0 or ? 0 /°, u . J ™ d lt “ecessary to inculcate that lmow- 
e o g o e . ? 1 7r I 1 l?. d / t ? eeessai 'y to be always at it. 

- Which shows that they don’t start with the 

mherent knowledge of the value of milk as a food? 

_J Yes 11 1 tate it ’ you re gard as unfortunate? 

JS"5 ?o° U v link ma tters are improved from that 

point- of view ? — Yes; greatly improved. 

,, 2871 ,f- ; Ynd n 9 complaint has been made bv any of 
these that they find it impossible to provide themselves 
a ;r, m -n k dlet? ~ No: there is ample milk, and good 
imlk, in Derry. I know that from being a member of 
the Corporation and from the analysis of the milk The 
of™le ab ° Ut Derr ' V haVC 8 knoTV,ed S e of farming and 

28714. Do you think they are careful of the manner 
m which milk is handled?— Yes, latterly. We have not 
had a case of infectious disease from a milk supply 
for four or five years, so far as I know. PP “ 

uw 15 vJ°- 1 attrib “ te the absence of infection from 
milk?-Yes impr ° Ted Care taken iu the handling of the 


28716. Have you many cases of tuberculosis amongst 
your factory operatives? — Yes. 

28717. Is it diminishing or increasing? — It is 
diminishing. They all appreciate the value of fresh 
air. 

28718. Professor Mettam. — What form does it take? 
— Generally pulmonary. 

28719. The glandular is more common than the pul- 
monary? — Not amongst the factory operatives. 

28720. The Chairman. — Is it your opinion that 
amongst the factory operatives tuberculous affection is 
on the decline? — Yes; I am sure of it. 

28721. Wherever it does develop, do you fiud you 
have much difficulty iu ensuring that reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion ? — We have no difficulty in the city. We have such 

a staff of nurses, and from the initial stages they are 
constantly visiting. The district nurses have made a 
vast improvement here. 

28722. Professor Mettam.— There is no sanatorium? 
— No. 

28723. The Chairman.— Would they he willing to go 
to a sanatorium if it was available ?— Yes. All 

. appreciate the value of the sanatorium treatment; it 
is educative as well as curative. 

28724. Is it your opinion that a local authority such as 
the Derry Corporation should have the right to go into 
the rural area for the purpose of ascertaining the con- 
ditions under which milk is raised and handled by those 
who seud it into the city for consumption?— I think 
tuat would be a great advantage. 

,u 2872 ,?;- A" d .lY°„ uia .A e ** d *° be bel PM >» preserving 
tb ® P l * bbc be altb? — Yes, very materially. 

-R/ 26 . Which, after all, is the prime consideration 
of every local authority? — Yes. 

i 28 7 27 i ?. ro , f re SS01 ' Mettam.— S uppose there is an out- 
b ^ ak of dl Pl\thena in Derry, and you have reason to 
suspect that it is milk-borne, have not the authority 
the power to go to the outside district?— In these cir- 
cumstances they have. 

C ° ArR “^ K -7 _Aud if tbe persons purveying 
t W f k n ?r lu spection, it is necessary 5 for 
oSiUn l e , fc a Magistrate's Order?— Yes. 

9 ' T .. was * he double in Belfast?— Yes. The 
u *» »-**■» » - 

a *"* be «"• * 

iS ! qU - ite that there could he no 

out a nr^ mi?1Stl i atl0U if 0UR locnl authority sends 
1 ess . lon . al roan to a district in which a 
professional man is in chares?— Yes 

18 P *“ fpCtly olear thafc there would he no 
amongst two such officers?— No. 
uX which LAu mUCh kn ° wled go of the conditions 

of milk as a foodSth eL^hUd'Sn ?-They Q do ** 7ah ‘ e 

an »=k .tap. » and ^ 

I*'*', 1 ? 4 

wbere **■« s X 
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28739. Have you experience of rural districts? — Yes. 
28740. Have the people there a reasonably adequate 
supply? — I allow to my own men three pints of milk 
and as much buttermilk as they wish to take. 

28741. Does that custom generally prevail in your 
district? — Yes. 

28742. Do you produce much milk now? — No, but I 
used to in former years. 

28743. What I want to know from you is this; do 
you find that the milk yield of the cow has dim- 
inished or increased? — I think it is not increasing, 
but the quality of the milk is improved. 

28744. Do you consider that to lie consequent on the 
improved treatment of the cows? — Yes, and improved 
feeding. The quality of solids in milk in our neigh- 
bourhood is 12.5 and 3.5 of butter fat. Buttermilk is 
also fairly good. It is .25 to .75 per cent, of fat; 

8 per cent, of solids, and while I am on this subject 
I would like to refer to the value of milk in contradis- 
tinction to porter. Nursing mothers sometimes think 
that porter is the best article to sustain them, and I 
would like to say that there is no comparison in the 
value of the two articles of diet — milk and porter. 
The solids in porter vary from 6 to 7 per cent; alcohol, 

5 to 7 per cent. Chemistry says there is no food value 
in alcohol, or stimulants such as tea. I have told you 
that the solid constituents in sweet milk are 12.5 per 
cent, and 3.5 of fat and 9 per cent, of solids. 

28745. The comparison you have given us between 
porter and new milk is very useful, because one realises 
that an overwhelming amount of ignorance prevails on 
that point? — Yes. I would like to mention also that 
you will get a quart of buttermilk for Id. , and a quart 
of porter would cost 5d., so that buttermilk is much 
better and a cheaper food, and much healthier. 

28746. The workingman does not take the porter as 
food? — He does. 

28747. It is quite a common belief that porter is 
nourishing and that it enables them to get through 
their laborious occupations? — Yes. . 

28748. Is there any other point, Dr. McCaul, to 
which you would like to direct the attention of the 
Commission? — I need not tell you the number of tuber- 
culous cattle there are in the country. 

28749. Do you think that is increasing? — Not lately, 
but there seems to be a .tremendous amount of it. 
There are 1,630,000 tuberculous cows in Great Britain; 
and according to Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, who 
has made tests all over the country, 40 per cent, of 
the cattle are tuberculous. 

28750. Is that Ireland? — No; it is Great Britain. 
28751. The Chairman. — I am glad to be able to toll 
you that this Commission has had evidence from a pro- 
fessional man who has had practice on both sides of the 
channel in two or three districts in which dairying was 
largely followed in England, and in a district in Ire- 
land, whore one would not look for the most healthful 
conditions, and by comparison Irish cattle seem to be 
more free from tuberculosis than the English cattle? — 
I am glad to hear it. Seeing that there are such num- 
bers of tuberculous cattle in the country, my idea is 
that there is a great need of more veterinary inspection 
to stamp out tuberculosis. The cattle should be 
examined by really qualified veterinary surgeons, and 
the tuberculin test applied. This would tend to reduce 
tuberculosis. 

28752. You would be strongly of opinion that it is 
desirable that there should be uniform administration 
with regard to the inspection of cattle and the standard 
of health that should be maintained, and the standard 
of efficiency so far as cleanliness and healthy surround- 
ings arc concerned? — Yes, it is most desirable. 

28753. And you think if it imposed an additional 
burthen on the rates or taxes that it would be well 
expended? — Yes; and particularly the veterinary sur- 
geons to apply the tuberculin test. 

28754. And to see that these cattle were kept in a 
condition that would be likely to enable them to produce 
a milk supply for the population, and particularly for 
the children? — Yes. Of course, we have that in the 
city. 

28755. But what I wanted to know was whether you 
would no.t desire to see the same provisions that are in 
force in Derry applying universally ; because one recog- 
nises that although a high degree of efficiency may be 
exercised in one place, the results may be nullified if 
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there are other districts in which the conditions are not 
so satisfactory? — Yes. I would also like to recommend 
the appointment of a medical officer in every county. 

28756. Lady Everard. — A. whole-time officer? — Yes. 

28757. A veterinary surgeon and a medical officer? — 

Yes. 

28758. The Chairman. — Have you had any personal 
experience of typhoid carriers? — I have had no personal 
experience ; but I know that their existence is univer- 
sally held now. The bacilli of typhoid have been 
found in the system of a patient having that disease 
four or six years afterwards. 

28759. Lady Everard. — You said that you thought 
that an urban district ought to have the right to go 
outside their area to inspect the condition in which 
the milk that is sent into the city is produced? — Yes. 

28760. Under the Tuberculosis Prevention Act of 
1908, Section 19, the local authority has power to apply 
to the Local Government Board? — Yes; but that is 
roundabout. 

28761. You don't want to have to apply to the 
Local Government Board? — No. 

28762. What is the price of milk in your district? — 

2 %d. a quart. 

28763. I take it, from your evidence, that you ap- 
prove of the buttermilk, skim milk, and butter — all the 
by-products of milk — being placed under the same rules 
and regulations as new milk? — Yes. 

28764. Is the long-tube feeding bottle used in your 
district? — We are trying to get the people to give it up. 

It is troublesome. 

28765. It is very dangerous? — It is, certainly; and 
particularly in this season of the year. 

28766. In fact, don’t you think that its use ought to 
be prohibited by law, as in Erance? — Yes. 

28767. Mr. Wilson. — I gather that the greater part 
of the factory operatives are women? — Yes. 

28768. What happens to the men? — There are some 
men employed as clerks, but the workers are all women. 

28769. In other words, the women are largely the 
bread-winners ? — Y es . 

28770. The Chairman. — Do they continue in their 
factory occupation after marriage? — Yes, unfortunately, 
they do. I have women in the factory with ten or 
eleven children. There is lots of work for women in 
the city, but not for men. They cannot get enough 
women in Derry. 

28771. Is there any weaving done? — No. It is only 
manufacturing shirts. 

28772. Is that a developing trade? — Yes. 

28773. They manufacture not only for a home trade, 
but for an export trade? — Yes, they export all over 
the world. They are providing shirts and collars for 
the world. 

28774. Mr. O’Brien. — The fact that the women are 
being employed in the factories means that they 
bottle-feed the babies instead of nursing them? — Yes. 

28775. For that, do they get a good supply of pure 
milk? — Yes. 

28776. A sufficient quantity, do you think? — Yes. 

28777. They will pay readily to get a full supply of 
pure milk for the infant baby? — Yes; it is the 
cheapest food they can give it. 

28778. People don’t always realise that? — -These 
people do. 

28779. Mr. Wilson. — What is the infantile mortality 
rate in Derry? — I don’t exactly know. It is low in 
comparison with other places. 

28780. Mr. O’Brien. — -What do the women do with 
their babies when they go to work; are there any 
creches or babies clubs? — Some ladies in Derry started 
that, but I don't think it worked very well. The 
working women prefer to get old women to look after 
their children. 

28781. Is the babies club in existence still? — I don’t 
think so ; it was n,ot patronised. That did well enough 
for one baby, but it would not work in the case of 
three or four children. 

28782. The crfeche would have to take the whole 
family of children? — Yes. 

28783. And the father is not much good looking 
after the family? — Some of them are trained to look 
after the house very well, too. 

28784. Miss McNeill. — I think you said there were 
a good many district nurses in Derry? — Yes. 

28785. Do they take an interest in babies? — -They 
instruct the mothers in the care of infants. 

28786. They do the work largely done by the babies 
clubs elsewhere? — -Yes. 

I 
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28787. How many nurses are there in Derry? — 
Seven. 

28788. How is the money provided? — Voluntary 
subscriptions. They are most valuable in the town. 


They have educated the people to keep their houses 
clean, and do not hesitate to point out all defects that 
they see in the house, and they instruct the mothers 
in the care of their children. 


Major Sir Nicholas 

28789. The Chairman. — You have been interested 
in agriculture to some extent, I understand, Major 
Gosselin? — Yes. 

28790. You are a member of the County Monaghan 
Agricultural Committee, and a land-owner in different 
counties in the province of Ulster? — Yes, in Donegal 
and Monaghan. 

28791. We heard incidentally yesterday at Killybegs 
of your interest in the milk supply in the Donegal 
region. You undertook some dairying in recent years 
for the production of milk for the industrial popula- 
tion?— Yes. 

28792. Would you be good enough to give the Com- 
mission the history of that enterprise and how it has 
resulted? — I got a farm there from the Marquis of 
Conyngham, and I saw that there was a great want — 
that the people did not understand what a good cow 
was. I also thought I would show them a cow that 
would be profitable, and that they could feed with 
advantage to themselves, so I bought Dexter cattle, 
and I started a dairy with about sixteen Dexter cows. 
I sent a girl to the Glasnevin college for training, and 
she managed the dairy for me until she got married. 
I got another girl and she gob married also, and I got 
quite tired of sending any more. 

28793. It improved their matrimonial prospects? — 
Yes. After running the dairy for nine or ten years 
the supply of dairy-maids began to get. exhausted. 

28794. It was inore difficult to provide dairy-maids 
than dairy cows?— Yes. When I had the Dexter cows 
there, the men thought that the calf was not good 
enough for the market, so I bought eight bulls altogether 
I bought two bulls first. 

28795. What breed?— Polled Angus. I bought two 
Polled Angus, two Red-Polled, one Jersey, one 
Kerry and two Dexters— eight in all, and strange to 
say the only descendants of the animals that went 
there are those of the Jersey— absolutely the last one 
you would think of. When the women got- hold of a 
half-bred Jersey they would not part with it. 

28796. Was it the quantity or the quality of the 
milk that appealed to them?— The quality. Notwitli- 
standmg the poverty of the soil there, you si ill found 
that the Jersey cross-bred cow yielded rich milk. 

28797. Milk rich in butter fat?— Yes, and the 
descendants of that animal are there to-day, although it 
is fifteen _ or sixteen years ago. The difficultv vou have 
to deal with is that no matter what bull you bring into 
the country, the produce will be sold unless you can 
stop it. You get the best milking strain bull in the 
world and you let him to the people, but the moment 
his produce is ready to be sold the people are hard up 
for money and they will sell it. I am at this thing 
for twenty years and I have looked at it very closely. 
I nave got to the very bottom of it, I think, and I 
,“ hl . nk , fchere « a ?y question connected with the 
toOTrlldge 1 8m n0t aWe fo Speak 40 y0U about with 

28798. We were told yesterday at Eillvbees that- 

showed them in undertaking somewhat of a similar 
expenment in regard to the milk supply fn the 
Donegal district. Did you hear anything of that?— 

atteS;^ 6 ^ 6 j°’ d tbafc farmers devoted more 
attention to the produce of milk, and to the sale of 

Sed“-Ye R Seq thr C . e -,? f -. Whflt th 7- had 6een ao<: Mn- 

omITi -i, ey , dld lfc 111 my district. There are 
several milk-sellers there now. e are 

is ' That sh °v S the enormo us advantage there 
n ‘SrfSTS * ;ho 18 wU1 i ng to make an «Sd2S 


Gosselin examined. 

28801. Has any improvement been brought about 
in the dairy cattle in that district? — Except in my own 
immediate district, I don’t know of any improvement. 

28802. And the introduction of the Galloway and 
the Aberdeen Angus, although very helpful from the 
economic point of view of making more money avail- 
able from the sale of store cattle, has not been helpful 
in regard to the milk supply? — I would not say that 
altogether about the Polled Angus. At first there 
was a great dislike to the Polled Angus from the 
milk point of view, but the Polled Angus bull I 
brought from the West of Scotland left fine milkers. 

28803. The cross between him and the common 
cow? — Yes. My son has one of his progeny, I have 

another, and there is another in Donegal, and they 
are good milkers, 

28804. Are they black cows? — Yes. 

28805. You might have been fortunate in getting 
a bull of a good milking Aberdeen strain? — Yes, and 
there are bulls of that strain. 

28806. One quite recognises that, bub taking the 
ordinary type of Aberdeen bull they are not bred for 
milk stock? — No. 

28807. And the result is if they are indiscriminately 
used amongst cows that are needed to produce heifers 
that will subsequently be the milk suppliers of the 
district, the results will not be satisfactory? — Certainly 
not. 

28808. We heard yesterday something about what 
me people describe generally as the old Irish cow. 
Have you any knowledge of the existence of such a 
beast in your locality?— 3 have. The first cow I ever 
bought was in the town of Glenties and she was 
described as an old Irish cow. She had some streaks 
°t “f 1 , e ’ ail “ 8 he was a very low cow — a big cow on 
short legs, and she had an enormous capacity for the 
digestion of food. 

28809. A splendid appetite?— A splendid magazine. 
, ' ® ''" us a * air milker and. produced good calves. I 
kept her for nearly ten years. 

don’t think^ 6 *** SUCh in exisfcenee now?— I 

288H- They are bred out?— Yes. 

^ 28812. Do you think they were a distinctive type?— 

28813. They were an accidental product? — Thev 

9^n P i° v b y i. the ? urvival of fittest. V 

cow m W «. known a P ec imens of that particular 
cow so long as you remember cows at all?— Yes I 

m ,? ther bad a cow which was supposed 

record sh^w^stiuTg^od ’ ‘Sflktag TowP-Yef *° ** 
*» *■* * co.-k..p.„ in 

»« 2 to 17 A, w LiKeia 

tar 

w ““ d m 

««•■ called -ftl." have a dia- 
ka« been fed on’tad iS «» animal 

cannot digest any more „ 4 j 1 °'\. bad ha ?> and she 
of that cSw itLT LTi Sh ° di ® 8 - Th * produce 
‘1>«J go on d«t«ri oi ;ing a u??* “ “ nli 

p»ple ar, turning 

28890 P— „ , ,, , u more to the beef, 

favourable, one might^hon^fl ° 1 / t i“ mstanoes a re un- 
to bring in some infusion of bhod t h J° Ul<1 possible 
from the milk point of vie “j °-Sl, tha * would be useful 
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au advantage away in the distance, but an immediate 
advantage — they will grasp it. Let me give you an 
instance as to how quickly they grasp a good thing. 
Before the introduction of” the poultry reformation, I 
had come across a breed of ducks which I thought 
were marvellous. I had a very good shooting in 
Donegal and I thought I would get on good terms 
with the people. I sent down a lot of eggs of these, 
ducks. The people went to my keeper every day for 
the eggs, and that showed how they appreciated them. 

28821. Provided you can show them an immediate 
advantage they don’t need much instruction? — No. 
Look at the eggs of Ireland at tbs present time — they 
are something extraordinary. You go down the street 
of Cootehill, and the eggs you would see there would 
astonish you. It is astonishing the amount paid in 
one market day for eggs in the month of May. If 
you could get the Irish women to so quickly take up 
the poultry industry, why not get them to take up the 
keeping of a better cow? About my place in 
Monaghan, if I had some of these Dexters, not a 
woman about the place would not have her name 
down for a Dexter calf. I sold a little Dexter two 
years and two months old and a countryman gave 
me j£ 18 13s. for her at an auction. 

28822. Quite a good price? — -Yes. 

28823. For a small beast? — Yes. 

28824. That shows appreciation? — It shows you how 
much they are able to appreciate a good thing”. 

28825. We will deal with the Donegal area for the 
moment. Have you thought of what would be the 
best type of bull to introduce into that region in order 
to improve the milk yield of the dairy stock? — I have, 
and I wrote to the Donegal Council about it, and they 
never had the manners to answer me. My impression 
is that a Kerry bull would be the best. 

28826. A pure-bred Kerry? — A Kerry. It is not 
so far away from the country cow. His breed is 
nearer to the country cow. 

28827. Not a violent croBB? — No. 

28828. Do you disapprove of a violent cross? — Yes, 
for perpetuation- 

28829. For the ground- work you consider it bad? — 
Yes. If you use a Kerry, all his heife-s will partake 
a good deal of the characteristics of the country cow, 
whereas if the cross is with the Polled Angus, it is a 
pure-bred Polled Angus calf. The Kerry is hardy, 
and is easy to feed, and he is not a great big animal 
who will eat a great deal. I thought at first of a 
Dexter, but he was too small, but I think if they paid 
attention to crossing a Kerry with some of their best 
cows, and keep the best heifers, that in a very short 
time they would produce a breed suitable both for the 
mountain and the plain. 

28830. And one that would be suitable for the sur- 
roundings in which it would have to live, and the 
food with which it would be nourished? — Yes. I 

have thought this thing, out. 

28831. I can quite understand that. Would the 
people be disposed to patronise such an animal if he 
were placed at their disposal? — I think so. 

28832. With regard to the sale of the male animals 
that would not be required, how would they compare 
in value with, say, the Aberdeen or the Shorthorn? — I 
think they would drop £1 or so. 

28833. They would probably be 'worth £1 less than 
the produce of another breed, but the increased pro- 
duction of milk would more than compensate for that 
loss? — Yea, and you would be building up a herd 
suitable to the wants of the county Donegal. 

28834. Is there any branch of the question relative 
to this particular district of the Rosses, to which you 
wish to direct our attention other than the introduction 
of a bull suitable to mate with the cows that are in 
existence there? — You gave it as your matured opinion 
that the Kerry is the best bull to introduce? — I did. 

28835. Have you ever heard of any complaints in 
that region that the persistent use of a Galloway bull 
had diminished the milk yield from the eow so bred? 
— I have, hut to tell you the truth I don't believe it, 
because I went to the places where I heard the com- 
plaints and made an investigation. 

28836. We had rather a consensus of opinion on that 
question along the whole western seaboard over which 
the Congested Districts Board have been operating for 
fifteen or twenty years, and the opinion was expressed 


Sir Nicholas Gosselik. — 1 3th August, 1912. 
very positively aud definitely that the persistent use of 
bulls of thi's particular type had almost bred out the 
production of milk, aud that it became almost a pure 
black breed, because of the persistent use of the same 
breed of bull on the cross-bred heifer? — Were you in 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s, between Killybegs and 
Glenties ? 

28837. No, but I was relating the evidence we had 
of the Connemara district, and I had reason to know 
that the same policy had been pursued by the Con- 
gested Districts Board over all that western sea-board. 

I know it was the custom of that Board to introduce 
the Galloway bulls, because of their hardiness and 
their ability to forage for themselves in the mountain 
pasture, and we heard the result of that at Clifden 
and elsewhere, that it had almost raised a breed which 
was useless for milk production? — I examined into 
one or two cases where a complaint of that kind had 
been made about the Galloway, and I found the facts 
were not as stated. 

28838. You keep a shorthorn herd in Monaghan? — 

No, I don’t. I keep a mixed herd. The foundation 
of my herd, I may say, was a Jersey cow, and I have 
this minute what you don't often find — a cow that 
gives 1,130 gallons of milk, and I have a heifer two 
years and five months old which gives about 1,100 
gallons. « 

28839. How was that heifer bred? — They are all 
bred by the Red-Polled. 

28840. A pure-bred? — Yes. I have imported Red- 

Polleds from Norfolk for two or three years. 

28841. Have you bought them from herds in which 
milk records were kept? — Yes. 

28842. Mr. Wilson. — You stuck to the one man’s 
herd all the time? — I have. 

28843. The Chairman. — With regard to this very 
generous milking heifer and cow, is the milk poor in 
quality? — No ; on the contrary, it is very good. 

28844. Rich in butter fat? — Yes, very rich. 

28845. You did keep a shorthorn at one time? — Yes. 

28846. Have you ever known a shorthorn to come 
up to that cow you mentioned in the matter of 
milk yield? — I had one great shorthorn cow; she got 
milk fever, and after that she was no use. 

28847. Had you a heifer calf from her? — Yes. 

28848. What type did she turn out? — The worst I 
ever saw — absolutely the worst. I kept her heifer 
calf on purpose to see how she would turn out, and 
she has all the appearance of a good milker. 

28849. She has not developed yet? — No. 

28850. It would be interesting to know if the 
characteristics of the grand-dam would be repro- 
duced? — I have kept her for that purpose. 

28851. Professor Mettam. — How old is she? — She 
is about a year-and-a-half old. 

28852. The Chairman. — You are keeping her for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the milk-producing 
qualities mav not be reproduced in the second cross? — 

Yes. 

28853. Do you ever cross the Red Polled with the 
shorthorn? — I have done it now. 

28854. You have not yet had enough experience 
to enable you to know what the result would be? — No. 

28855. Do these cows nurse their own calves? — No. 

28856. You don’t keep milk records regularly? — 

Yes. 

28857. Do you think it would be helpful to the dairy 
farmers if they got into the habit of keeping these 
records? — I said a while ago that I was beginning at 
the wrong end, because you must have the cow first. 

Unless you turn your attention to getting a bull from 
a proper milking strain you will not have a cow. 

28858. Professor Mettam. — How can we find out 
that without keeping the records? — You must go to 
those who do. 

28859. The Chairman. — You went to the herd where 
you knew the records were kept? — If you want the 
milk records you have the creamery at your doors. 

28860. That is quite true in a certain measure, but 
it does not enable one to generalise from this point of 
view: the main object of the keeping of the records 
is to convince a cow-keeper that certain animals in 
his herd are not profitable to keep, and to enable him 
to determine which are profitable and unprofitable. 

If it can be established that a certain cow is not 
profitable to keep, the elimination of that cow from 
the herd and the substitution of a better milker must 
increase the milk yield and thereby make the milk 
more plentiful? — I grant that. It is self-evident. 
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but coincident with nil this you must do something 
to enable the man to get the substitute. What 1 
wish to emphasise is that you must not rely altogether 
on one thing, because as a man becomes skilled and 
more intelligent and goes to look for his substitute, 
where is he to go? 

28861. But you think the keeping of the records is 
helpful? — Yes. . The great difficulty we have about 
us is the small farmer. The unfortunate animals are 
starved, and the lands are going to waste because they 
won’t farm them. We have in Ireland as many cows 
as we want. There are four and a half millions of 
people and a million and a half of cows, and you have 
to calculate what one quart of milk per day will do. 

28862. What one does aim at iB the increase in the 
yield. Do you happen to know whether the working 
population about your residence get enough milk 
food? — They do, because they are nearly all cow 
owners. 

28863. But the ownership of a cow does not neces- 
sarily entail that the person owning it will have a 
continuous sppply of milk all the year round? — They 
have not. 

28864. Three or four months in the year they are 
practically without it? — Yes. They come to us then for 
milk and no matter how low our supply >'s, the people 
always get milk. 

28866. Professor Mettam. — "When do your cows 
calve— all the year round?— Yes. The farmers all try 

to have April and May calves. They don’t go in for 
winter dairying at all. 

28866. The Chairman. — -Do you grow any catch- 
crops? — Yes. 

28867. Do you find them helpful in developing the 
milk yield? — Yes. 

28868. The farmers don’t realise the enormous 
amount of food they can get from a small quantity of 
“”d?— You can hardly press it into their heads. 
Wlien I came there first they said I was mad because 
I said I would grow wheat, but uow by the force of 
example many have wheat, and the same thing applies 
in the case of cabbage. They are growing it on a 
larger scale uow as food for their stock. 

28869. And most excellent food it is? — Yes. 

28870. Lady Evhrard.— W e had evidence in 
Limerick from the county instructor that he had been 
trying to persuade the small farmers to grow catch- 
•;rops, and he said he was successful. He spoke of 
hardy greens. The crop was cut in December for the 
hrst time and again in April, and he got fifty tons of 
green food to the acre? — I tried the same thing and 
l7e1ght WOnderfUl17 suceeasful; the ? grew to a great 

28871'. He sent us a photograph of the crop iu April, 
anci it was well above an ordinary man’s height, and 
it had been cut in December? — Mine was not fit to 
bu ‘ land ™ better. 

„. 2 S? 7 ?' ?'•. Wilson.-Do you atm keep to thie 
method of winter-cropping? — Yes. 

28878. The experiment has been successful?— Yes. 

fan’ll; o An v have Bome of y°ur neighbours taken to 
that also?— Yes, in a very tentative way. 

n , 2 f. 8 7f The Chairman.— W hen they realise the value 
oi it they will go m more for it?— There was a man 
w my house yesterday looking for cabbage seed. 


28876. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you think that the farmers 
here can cut their oat crop sufficiently early oH the 
land to be able to till it to put down one crop of green 
food such as hardy greens or rape? — In a good season, 
yes; in a bad season, no. 

28877. I suppose they don’t get very much frost on 
the west coast? — No. They get what is just as bad — 

an extremely high cutting wind. If a strong westerly 
gale sets in, it cuts everything down. 

28878. What do you grow — rape? — In Monaghan? 

28879. Yes? — I have not grown it for the last couple 
of years, but I did grow it. 

28880. You have not tried putting down basic slag 
with your turnips to get rid of the finger-and-toe?— 
Yes, and though it has been helpful it has not eradi- 
cated it. I go in more for strong lime. 

28881. If you cannot grow the turnips what do you 
grow? — Cabbage and early greens and mangold. 

28882. The thousand-headed kale, do you grow? — 
Yes. 

28883. Do you find it useful for milk production? — 
There is nothing to beat it. I will give you an idea; 
last year when we commenced the girl told me that 
the butter was up eight lbs. I could hardly put it 
down to the cabbage; after two months I stopped 
the cabbage and substituted mangolds, and when I 
went to see the girl again, she told me that the butter 
had gone down twelve lbs. 

28884. The Chairman. — T hat was a very striking 
result? — Yes. I kept the cows ten days on the man- 

golds before I tried them, and the butter went down. 

28886. Mr. O’Brien. — Did it go up when you put 
them on the cabbage? — Yes, but it was late ancl it 
was not so high as before. 

28886. What do the small farmers about you feed 
their cows on in the winter if they are keeping them 
in milk?— Hay. 

28887. And a little threshed straw? — An odd one 
would have unthreshed corn, and if they have it they 
give bran and Indian meal. 

28888. Do they grow barley for their own use in 
that way? — No. 

28889. Is not the soil good enough to grow it?— It 
is a crop that requires a great deal of care, and, 

ooonX 't, 1 * nob a suitabls soy for barley. 

28890. Because it makes an excellent food and a 
ciieap food, if you grow and grind it yourself?— I don’t 
think it would be cheaper than if they grew oats. 

oZnT\r gT0W r, moBt excellent oats. 

28891 Mr. Wilson— I see that you are quite 
S tbafc of the fcwo Vpes of cattle 

trade dairying is the more valuable from the point of 
tW A hS C0 " n ^y ? -I could preach you a sermon on 
that. A man had sold a bullock for £83, and all the 

°!i the P rice he 8°t- 1 sa >d I had 
™ mom than that in butter alone, besides 

leaiing her calf, and there was the calf and the cow in 
the country, whereas the bull was gone. There is a 
m-eto , < ? aDger to , fche milk s,, pply Of this country at the 
Ca3 ™ ent > that the United States and 

Canada aie almost worked out for beef. Therefore, the 

valuable 0 aS 6 h ™ tU j COimtr - Y wiU beoome more 
valuable and become a danger to the milk. I am 
speaking from knowledge. 

’ “ bb »«' ? -^ « ™ thousand. 


28893. Tlia Chairman — I understand, Dr. Morrison, 
district! — °®”' d >“* lth °< Aghadon-ev 
28894. And coroner tor the Coleraine division!— 
cSnij of Af.had.nvey co-operative 

OHRQa vvr th . at i" th, “ Ukraine rural district!— Yes. 
28896. VV hat _ steps are taken there by the rural 
council to put into 'oree the provisions of the Dairies 
leds 9“* er , ? ~ The .V have a veterinary surgeon 
anS fV, ted ’ •n° 8a , lb y fcwo > and the y inspect the dairies, 
Board** 0 miU£ 810ps ’ and fche b y rea , and report to the 

siL”i' =r P ,o 1 sa g . 1 s a '‘ °' to b “ *» 

<o,T?.ch®ro^^ 


Dr. H. S. Morrison examined. 


aoLTL-f Si £ - f » bd -v '« WaSS S2 


heefw 0 o 'ii^ aVe - T0U e aB medical officer of health, ever 
alto by a t suboi "dinate officer to inveBti- 

fhttoon?-? ST “ rt “” “ d “■>“* 

28901. Constantly? — Yes. 

doMef “ the condition of the 

2mna iSf eatisfaotory? — Yea. 

the cow-byres!— No. Patt ° f y ° U * dal ? to ins P ect 

^28904, Yon have nothing to do with the byrea!— 

anSfthe^vrf"* D di “ ri0 t ! lI ‘« ““““l "*■>«» !»' 

hfirts tVirv, 0,0 A none/ in some districts per- 

aft "lvS‘C? tb ‘ 0ri ,” r d 

we SP Sd°’»'viSof. D,W “ Crashed! oXI’tat 


vAtoi-inT-v.’^ 010 “ la - v inspector was appointed 
veterinary S u r g eon was T1ot _ and ^ thp 
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medical officer undertook some of the duties in regard 
to the byres? — There is nothing like that in the 
Coleraine union. It is left entirely to the veterinary 
surgeon. If there was a case of infectious disease 
the medical officer of health would, of course, look 
into the byres incidentally. 

28907. Have you ever suspected the milk supply as 
a source of infection? — No; I have never been con- 
vinced that it was the cause. 

28908. You have suspected it from time to time? — 
Yes; we are always on the look-out for it. 

28909. In such circumstances do you make an ex- 
amination of the conditions in which the milk is 
stored and the cows are kept? — -Yes; we would order 
them to stop supplying milk. 

28910. You are also president of a creamery? — Yes. 
28911. Is that a large creamery? — We have a turn- 
over of ^13,000 a year. 

28912. Is that in the milk trade alone, or is it a 
co-operative society? — It is dealing with milk aud 
butter. 

28913. And selling nothing but milk products? — No. 
28914. Do you sell new milk in your creamery? — 
No. 

28915. Were you ever asked? — We sent it once to 
Belfast. 

28916. Have you ever been asked for a small 
quantity by local people? — No. 

28917. Have you any auxiliary attached to your 
central creamery? — We have three. 

28918. Have you had reason to complain of the 
condition in which the milk is sent in, in regard to 
cleanliness? — Occasionally it happens that it is not what 
we would like. 

28919. What happens? — The nfanager returns the 
milk. 

28920. Is it taken by another creamery? — No. It 
is taken home and disposed of by the owner. 

28921. Because we have been told in other districts 
that if milk is refused by one creamery it is taken to 
the next and received there without question? — I 
don't think that is possible, because the creameries 
are so far apart, but what probably happens is this, 
that if we refuse a man’s milk he takes his whole 
Bupply to another place. 

28922. Do you think that the condition under which 
milk is sent in has improved in recent years, and do 
you think the enforcement of the Order has been 
helpful in that direction? — Well, I don’t know that it 
has done very much, but the people are getting 
educated, and the necessity for cleanliness is dawn- 
ing on them. 

28923.1 Becoming m’ore apparent as they grow 
older? — Yes. 

28924. Has the Coleraine authority ever instituted 
proceedings for breaches of the Order, to your 
knowledge? — I don’t think they have. If any recom- 
mendation is made it is complied with. 

28925. You don't find them contumacious or 
obdurate? — No. 

28926. And the improvements suggested are usually 
carried out? — Yes. 

28927. Have you a practice amongst the children 
of the industrial population? — Aghadowey is a rural 
district. 

28928. It is not a large town? — No. 

28929. How far from Coleraine is it? — It borders 
on Coleraine. It has a population of about 5,000. 

28930. Is there any factory work carried out in 
the district? — Yes. 

28931. How are the factory hands off for a milk 
supply? — They have no trouble. They can buy as 
much as they like for a . penny a pint. 

28932. That is a reasonable price? — I think it is. 
28933. Do they appreciate the value of milk as a 
food? — Yes. The children are well looked after. 

28934. Sufficiently nourished and fed? — Yes. 

28935. Healthy aud vigorous? — Yes; the only 
trouble we have is from children that are fed on 
bottles. The average woman needs a good deal of 
instruction and education before she can feed a child 
on the bottle. 

28986. Lady Everard. — They use the long-tube 
feeding bottle? — Yes. 

28937. And never clean it? — They do. 

28938. Miss McNeill. — As well as they can? — Yes, 
hut no matter how well it is cleaned it is not 
satisfactory. 
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28939. The Chairman. — You cannot keep them in 
the condition that you would like to see them kept? — 

No. 

28940. Are any of your patients ever deprived of the 
treatment you order them by reason of their inability 
to procure milk? — No. 

28941. You have heard no such complaint? — No; 
they can buy milk for a penny a pint. 

28942. And there is no objection to sell? — None. 

28943. Do the farmers who supply milk to the 
creameries retail small quantities if asked? — Yes; to 
their own neighbours or employees, and usually as a 
compliment. It- is a troublesome matter. 

28944. But the trouble does not prevent them retail- 
ing it? — No. 

28945. Is the- milk of a good quality? — It is about 
3.5 in butter fat. 

28946. Do you sell any separated milk at your 
creamery? — No. 

28947. The separated milk is always returned to the 
farmer ? — Yes. 

28948. Do you know whether that separated milk 
is used for drinking purposes? — No; it is used for 
calves and pigs. 

28949. Have you any knowledge of the taste of 
separated milk? — Yes. 

28950. Is it unpalatable? — No. 

28951. Does it go sour speedily? — I think it would. 

It would go sour quicker than ordinary milk. 

28952. What is the temperature to which your 
milk is raised in separation? — 170 degrees. 

28953. Do you pasteurise your cream subsequeutlv? 

— Yes. 

28954. All the cream? — Yes, and the cream is raised 
to 200 or 210 degrees. 

28955. Professor Mettam.— H ow long is it kept to 
that temperature? — I am not quite sure. 

28956. Is it pasteurised by the flash method or by 
the holder method? — I am not even acquainted with 
the method. 

28957. Is the milk passed rapidly through? — It is 
kept in an immense big heater, but for how long I 
cannot say. 

28958. Mr. Wilson. — A s far as I remember this 
creamery, it has a large tank with steam pipes that 
pass through it with a circulating motion? — You are 
thinking of the refrigerating plant. The heater is a 
round circular thing. 

28959. The Chairman.— I s it live steam?— It is 
steam f-om the boiler. 

28960. Miss McNeill. — Is the milk kept in motion 
while it is in the heater?— Yes. The heater has been 
supplied to us with a guarantee, and the manager 
assures me that it works perfectly, and fulfils the 
purpose for which we spent the money. 

28961. Mr. O’Brien a — Perhaps you would know 
whether the thermometer takes the heat of the cream 
as it comes out?— I think that is what it does. The 
thermometer is fixed in some way that you can see it 
outside. I have tested it myself repe'atedly in the 
creamery and it is always above 200 degrees. 

28962. The Chairman. — Do you invariably pas- 
teurise your cream? — Yes. 

28963. Is your butter sold with a guarantee that it 
is made from pasteurised cream? — It is sold under 
the Control Scheme of the I. A. O. S. 

28964. That does not convey a definite meaning to 
me from the point of view I am putting the question. 

What I want to know is this — do you get any 
enhanced price for your butter because you guarantee 
that it is made from cream that is pasteurised?— I do. 

28965. Mr. O'Brien. — This is one of the conditions 
of membership under the Control Scheme?— Yes. 

Through the Butter Control Scheme of the I. A. 0. S., 
which is adopted in Aghadowey, we have secured the 
pasteurization of our cream and have voluntarily 
submitted ourselves to the discipline of rigorous 
inspection, and we find it pays. Other creameries 
will have to fall in or take smaller prices, or die, so 
in the end the grading up of Irish creameries, already 
well started, will go on and become universal. The 
manager, who is very skilful, and the inspector of the 
I. A. 0. S., also told me that the cream is really 
pasteurised. 

28966. The Chairman.— W ith regard to the milk 
supply from the cows that are kept by dairy farmers, 
have you any knowledge as to whether that is increas- 
ing or diminishing?— It is diminishing. It has been 
diminishing for the last four or five years. 

28967. Steadily?— Yes. 
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28968. To what cause do you attribute that? — I 
think the falling off is due to the introduction of the 
shorthorn, grown chiefly for their beef and not milk- 
producing qualities. 

28969. Mr. Wilson. — Can you give us any figures 
as to the reduction of the milk yield? — No, but I can 
tell you that our supply of milk dropped from 17,000 
to 13,000 gallons. X don’t know that you can depend 
on that. 

28970. The Chairman. — Was that last year? — No; 
last year we had 20,000 gallons of an increase. I 
think that is due to better management and better 
prices. 

28971. To a larger number of cows being kept? — 
I don’t think so. 

28972. Are you getting a larger proportion of the 
milk-produce? — We are. 

28973. And consequently less is kept at home for 
the use of the family? — I think they' keep what they 
think they require. 

28974. But have they rather parsimonious ideas of 
what they consider enough?— I think they are rather 
close. 

28975. The desire to increase the monthly cheque 

overbears the desire to keep the children well fed? 

I would not say that. I don’t think any one in the 
parish would deny the best food to their children in 
order to increase their cheque. 

28976. That has been represented to us in other 
districts? — Many things have been represented that 
are not true. I don’t think in my district that it 
would be entertained by any farmer for a moment. 

28977. You have never known children suffering from 
maladies who you believe, were not properly nourished ? 
— Yes, but not owing to the absence of milk. It is very 
common to have children going wrong when they 
begin to eat, when they nibble at potatoes and bread 
and eggs. 

28978. That is want of knowledge?— Yes, that and 
bottle-feeding children with dirty milk. These are 
the causes of the mortality in the Agliadowey district. 

28979. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou have not got rid of the 
long-tube bottles?— No, but the people are being 
educated. 6 

28980. The Chairman. — What bull do you suggest 
would be more useful from the milk producing point 
of view than shorthorns? — I don’t think you can have 
better than the shorthorn if he is chosen for his milk- 
producing qualities. 

28981. But your complaint is that no heod is paid 
to that? Very little. The Department have been 
so^far' attentlon to itl bufc little good has been done 

28982. They have been endeavouring to bring in 
*1 8 -f, om b , erds where records were kept and where 
the milk-producing qualities of the dam are on record. 
Are there any shorthorn herds kept in your district?— 

28983. Pure-bred shorthorn cows?— Not many. I 
have, at my own expense, introduced milking' short- 
am 8l0 ^ ly g ettin B * small h erd together. 

oooor' y ? u kee P in ° records? — No. 
cows?— Yes° U haVe g ° fc 8 ° me pure ' bred shorthorn 
. 28986. With the idea of rearing bulls? — Yes, and 
‘ railk i n « , cows ^to the district. 

' A oU ; d , n ? t the keeping of milk records be 
Vif Sentlal to p ™ ve that they were good milch 

ZoT T T ey A re rearm g their own calves. 

-bush, in these circumstances vou could not 
measure the quantity of milk? — No. 

28089. Have you in the purchasing of these animals 
endeavoured to buy them from herds where records 
were kept, and where the milk standard has reached 

28990. Is there any increase in winter dairying in 
your district?— No, and we don’t think it would be 
practicable, and that it could be made a success. 

2899!. Has it been experimented on?— No; except 

wbm m hm given s P“ w p™ 

28992. What price do you think would pay for the 
» f "■“» milkJ-Sixpence a |.ll J I think 
Y 28993. With the return of the separated milk?— 

28994. How many days in the week in the winter 
does your creamery work?— Three. 


28995. It never works on Sunday? — No. 

28996. What happens to the Saturday night's milk 
and the Sunday morning's milk? — The farmers churn 
it for their own use. 

28997. Professor Mettam. — Is there sufficient milk 
in the winter time to supply every home? — There is a 
deficiency with the farmers themselves, much less the 
labourers. 

28998. The Chairman. — Is there a greater difficulty 
for the labourers? — Yes. 

28999. Professor Mettam. — When do the cows 
oalve? — The end of January and the 1st February, 
and it is over by April. 

29000. So there is a groat flush of milk in the 
spring and early summer? — Yes. 

29001. Is there much loss from abortion in your 
distriot? — Not much. 

29002. Have you ever known an epidemic of it 
amongst the cows? — No; I know it happened in the 
Coleraine union. 

29003. Is there much loss from tuberculosis amongst 
the dairy stock? — Very little. 

29004. Have you ever heard of the veterinary 
surgeon advising his council to order the slaughter of 
a beast he suspected of being tuberculous? — I don’t 
think so, because if he found a tuberculous beast the 
farmer would dispose of it. 

29005. How would he dispose of it? — I was told, 
for instance, that a bull of mine was suffering from 
tuberculosis, and I shot him and put him into a hole. 

29006. Did you hove a post-mortem examination? 
— No; I took the veterinary surgeon’s opinion. 

29007. From the reaction?— No; the animal had 
given symptoms of wasting disease, and the veterinary 
surgeon said he had no doubt it was tuberculosis, and 
that the only thing to do was to destroy him. 

29008. What age was he? — Three years. It was 
one of a number of bulls that I paid U40 for. 

29009. Did you buy these bulls subject to the 
tuberculin test? — No. 

29010. Would you think it- desirable, in the light of 
the experience you had, to buy such animals subject 
to the application of the test?— It would be a pro- 
tection. 

29011. Some protection, at all events, that you 
might be buying a sound beast?— Yes. 

29012. Mr. Wilson. — Was it you or the veterinary 
surgeon first spotted anything wrong with the animal? 
—1 saw there was something wrong. He thought it 
was flux and he gave him a remedy for it, but that 


oniuimAM.— now long Had he been in 
your possession before you noticed him?— A year. 

-9014. And he had not been exposed to any rough 
treatment?— No, but I think it was infected while in 
my possession. A neighbouring farmer sold me a cow 
which did badly and ultimately sho was shot too and 
was put into a hole, and the bull was standing close 
to her, and I think he was infected in that way, and 
I heard that- in the farm-stead from which this cow 
had come that there was a large number of cattle that 
“ SontM wa ! r befoi '°' the Order was put into force. 
29016 Mr. WmsoN.-Would you look upon a bull 

?! wU km r “ S dan & ei ? UB to thG cowa that would oome 
to him? — I would not. 

w!!l!lu Tll a“? being, you don’t think the cows 
would take the infection?— I don’t think they would. 

i S'ttat S? c “ lra ™ ,ld "° i 


A..™,, ‘ ,, rr , would all depend, of 

I S3!* Tf 1 ■ ?*? lesion was P-Certainly. 

1 think the risk in that respect is practically nil. 

■ With regard to the inepee- 
i . a °- r ° n ai ” lt *>» inspection ex- 

1 wT-TO.?’t P/“ 8 “t time l, sufficiently Somprehcn- 
Sdlv^w 1 th>Dk ,lmt dl8 “ 88 might generate -very 
3 t 11 ™e& be token there 

ft would h P * ™V.“ noM extent end epread, and 
think i a- "" ! "™“ a tW ”S ,or lh «t district. I 
o3rt knnv?S* r) ' ( '“ mto 7.r 0ffiMr » 0t 8 8 »ffioient 

deCL fiim for delecting the 

a™™.^l i r > ? d i e 1 ,ke i J *° “ u “ *fi*t’ » oven the 
average medical officer of health. I know a little 

and I wouTfw f “i tL n avera 8 e doctor knows less, 
and I would not feel called upon to give an exnert 
opinion about that, much less a man* who has P no 

b^I wfs 6 e thl^f y tb W ° rk at aU ‘ 1 tMnk ifc would 

point «« were ex P ert inspectors -to 

C™ a S. d ctd te » d "» “■** 
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29020. Holding the creamery committee or manager 
responsible for the condition of his premises, and for 
the carrying out of whatever improvements might be 
pointed out by the person appointed in the way you 
indicate? — Yes. 

29021. Professor Mettam. — In other words, yi.u 
would recommend that creameries should be licensed? 
—No. 

29022. Don’t you think you would gain what you 
have been' advocating if they were licensed? — Yes, 
but who would license them? 

29023. The Department? — I would be sorry to give 
them the authority to say whether a creamery should 
be lieonsed or not. 

29024. Don't you think some central authority 
should have . power to grant licences and withdraw 
them? — No; it would be ruinous. 

29025. It is only following up what you have been 
suggesting?— That is only a limited authority, and 
you suggest that the whole creameries of Ireland 
should be under the whim of a man in Dublin who 
would have only a theoretical knowledge. That is 
the very thing that the creameries are dreading. 

29026. It is always an excuse if a man makes a 
suggestion that he is only a theoretical man, not a 
practical man. 

The Chairman. — "What qualifications would you 
insist on the officer you indicate possessing? — I think 
he should be a man who would be familiar with all 
the pipes, and would be able to tell whether the pipes 
and branches were properly kept. 

29027. What further scientific knowledge would 
you require? — I would not ask for a man of science, 
but for an ordinary inspector that would be going 
around. 

29023. But I think the ordinary inspector they have 
going around should be equal to that. 

29029. Mr. "Wilson. — You think there should be 
one or two provincial inspectors for Ulster who would 
be continually on the move? — That would meet my 
suggestion. The ordinary medical officer of health 
does not understand pipes, and the average sub- 
saaitary officer is not a cute chap and knows nothing 
about them. Your suggestion of one or two inspec- 
tors with special knowledge who would be able to deal 
with the question is good, and instead of licensing, 
if they violate the law I would prosecute them instead 
of putting them under the heel of a Dublin Board. 

29030. Professor Mettam. — There must be some 
central authority to do it directly? — These men are 
subject to the Agricultural Department. 

29031. The Chairman. — You would make them 
officers subject to a central control, of course? — Yes. 
Professor Mettam would give them the power, of grant- 
ing or refusing licences. I would not go so far as 
that. 

29032. Professor Mettam. — I think I may take it 
that Dr. Morrison and I agree. It is only a question 
of detail? — Certainly not. I am particularly strong 
on that point. 

29033. The Chairman. — At all events we won’t 
speak of what authority, but you do contemplate that 
these officers to whom you refer should be responsible 
to some central authority, who would control their 
work and give them specific instructions as to what 
they should do?— I would go that length. 

29034. You would not leave them to their own sweet 
will? — No. 

29085. Professor Mettam. — I knew that we could 
agree? — We are very far apart. 

29036. The Chairman. — I quite understand what is 
in your mind, Dr. Morrison. You spoke of the milk 
yield of the cows having diminished owing to the 
introduction of the shormom bull. Is there any 
other breed of bull that would be more effective in 
improving the milk supply than the shorthorn?— No. 
I thiiik the shorthorn will fulfil the two qualities if 
properly selected — beef and milk. I am afraid that 
they will sacrifice the milk to the beef. 

29037. That view has been brought under the notice 
of the Commission frequently — that the milk qualities 
have been sacrificed to the beef-produoing qualities? — 
Yes. 

29088. Are the creameries efficiently managed from 
the point of view ot cleanliness, as far as your obser- 
vation goes? — Yes. 

29039. And sufficient care is taken in order to secure 
that the product of the dairy will be dealt with in a 
healthy fashion? — Yes. 
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29040. "What" steps have you taken for the disposal 
of the creamery sludge? — We put it into the river. 

29041. You have not been prosecuted in connection 
with it? — No. 

29042. And the sludge is not detrimental to the 
fish? — No. 

29043. There are no fish in the river? — No. 

29044. The disposal of the sludge has given you no 
trouble? — No. 

29045. Mr. Wilson. — Of course you are no great 
distance from the Bann? — No, but the sludge flows 
into a little stream before it goes to the Bann. 

29046. The Chairman. — What I am referring to is 
the disposal of the matter left in the separating 
bowl? — -That is put into a refuse heap. 

29047. That never got you into trouble? — No. 

29048. You are only talking of the drainage water 
that runs off from the floors of the creameries? — Yes. 

29049. Do you do any trade in cream? — A little. We 
sell it in little jars, and sometimes we would send it in 
eighteen or twenty gallon cans across the water. 

29060. Is that trade increasing or diminishing? — 

Latterly the manager is going in for it more. 

29061. Is it more remunerative than making butter? 

— He thought selling it in eighteen or twenty gallon 
cans was not more remunerative ; and lately he has gone 
in for the little jars, as he thinks it is more profitable. 

29052. Professor Mettam. — Is there a demand for it? 

— Yes. 

29053. The Chairman. — "Where is it sold? — To shop- 
keepers in Belfast, Derry, Coleraine, and Portrush. 

29054. How is the summer population in Portrush. . 
provided with milk? — Locally. 

29055. And people make arrangements to provide it? 

— Yes. 

29056. And there is no difficulty in getting it? — No; 
they get plenty of milk, and pay good prices for it. 

29057. Do any of the residents in your locality send 
milk to your creamery?— No; we are' too far away. 

29058. How fas is Portrush from you? — Twelve 
miles. 

29059. And none of your auxiliaries arc nearer? — No. 
Ballyrusheen Creamery is nearer to Portrush than we 

29060. It is your opinion that winter dairying won’t 
pay? — Yes. 

29061. Professor Mettam. — It never has been tried? 

— Except a particular farmer might try it. 

29062. It is then merely a pious opinion? — I have 
tried to get it done. We have subsidised our suppliers 
in the hope of making it remunerative, and it has 
failed, so it is more than a pious opinion. 

29063. They won’t do it? — No. 

29064. The Chairman. — If they gave it a really 
legitimate trial — not one or two persons, but a number 
of people, by going in for the growing of certain crops 
that are likely to be beneficial for the production of 
milk they might find that it would pay? — That would 
make a great difference. 

29065. Do they also recognise that the cow calving 
in October and November is likely to give a heavier 
yield than the cow calving in March or April? — They 
have been told that. 

29066. Is that your experience? — No; the people 
don’t feed their cattle well in the winter. 

29067. If the cow is not properly fed, and if she is 
allowed to start and maintain in her flush period a low 
yield, that cow is not likely to compare favourably with 
the April or May calving cow; but if she is properly 
fed, and provision is made for providing her with succu- 
lent food that is milk-producing in itself, you will find 
that she is a better dairy servant? — You have to balance 
that with the extra trouble involved. You have the 
cow on the grass, and she is no trouble. 

29068. And you have also to balance this — that with 
the existing system you have only an income for a 
limited period of the year, whereas in winter dairying 
you have an income for twelve months? — We wanted 
the Department to carry out some experiments with us 
and they would not do it. 

29069. I think it would be far better if the farmers 
carried out the experiments for themselves, and proved 
that they could accomplish these things. That would 
be much more beneficial? — Yes. I think they are 

ready enough to adopt anything that they find pays. 

29070. What is the difference in the price of winter 
butter as compared with summer butter? What is the 
last month's price for milk in your creamery? — It was 
settled last night, and I cannot recall the figures. 

4‘20d. was the average price last month. 
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29071. What would be the winter price? — Probably 
ad. a gallon or b\d. ; but I cannot trust my memory for 
figures. 

29072. Because we have been told that in other dis- 
tricts the diSerence is very much greater between 
the summer and the winter prices, and that in some 
places the winter price went up to 6d. and 7 d.? — Yes. 

29078. Mr. O'Brien. — That would be for only one 
month in the year or two months. 

The Chairman. — You think that 6d. a gallon would 
pay for winter milk? — -I think that would enable them to 
go in for winter dairying. 

29074. And do you find by the price you can get for 
the butter that you could not afford to pay fid. a gallon 
in the winter season? — There is an increased expendi- 
ture on the small quantity of milk dealt with. We 
considered a plan by which the expenditure over the 
whole year will be equalised. 

29075. We have heard in another place that the 
custom was to charge in the winter season only the 
same price per gallon as is charged for the larger 
quantity dealt with in summer? — That is what we are 
thinking of trying. Up to now we had tried to give 
-£30 or £40 more on the month’s milk than we were 
justified in doing. 

29076. Even that did not bring it up to the standard 
that would make it profitable? — No. 

29077. Lady Eveeabd. — What guarantee have you 
that the cows supplying your creamery with milk are 
perfectly healthy? — We have no guarantee. 

29078. Do you think that these inspectors that you 
speak of should visit your creamery and inspect the 
cows too? — No; I would leave that- to the local 
authority. 

29079. Do the local authorities do it now? — Yes; their 
inspectors go round, and look at the byres and examine 
the cattle. 

29080. Does not that give you a guarantee? — A cer- 
tain amount of guarantee, but no one would vouch any- 
thing for that superficial inspection. - 

29081. The Chairman. — At all events, it is better 
than nothing? — Yes. 

29082. One recognises that with the most careful 
supervision something will escape? — Yes. 

29083. Mr. Wilson. — I see you say in your s umm ary 
of evidence that you do not approve of goats in your 
neighbourhood?— I do not-. The district that is not 
able to carry cattle or the poorer class of cow should 
be depopulated, and let out, and the people provided 
with land elsewhere. 

29084. Yours is not that class of area? — No. 

29085. You are able to keep a decent class of cow? — 

29086. And you think that the goats are a nuisance? 
— Yes. 

29087. Would that apply to the better class of goat — 
the four or five quarts a day goat?— If she would vield 
that quantity, and not eat the hedges. 

29088. The Chairman. — No guarantee will be given 
about the hedges? — The Ulster people will not have 
anything to do with an animal that would destroy their 
fences. 

29089. Lady Everaiid. — Why not tether the goats? 

Life is too short to tether goats. Goats in our neigh- 
bourhood are not popular, aud we don’t want them. 

29090. Mr. Wilson. — I see you also say in your 
prdcis of evidence that there is no injury to the public 
health iu your district due to the scarcity of milk; that 
fanners willingly sell the labourers and artisans milk 
at a penny a pint, and that it can also be had at the 
creamery for this price?— We would give it to anyone 
at the creamery if an application was made to us. 

29091. If they came along with their penny, they 
would be able to get it?— YeB; sterilised if they liked. 

29092. Or new milk if they choose? — Yes. 

29093. As a matter of fact, that trade has not been 
developed?— No; there is no demand. 

29094. Do you know how the labourers, particularly 

those living in the union cottages, get their milk? 

They get it from the adjoining farmers. There is no 
friction between the farmer and the labourer, and there 
are three hundred of these new cottages in our district 
They get the milk the same as the men working in the 
farmer’s house. 

29095. Have you happened to notice any change in 
the market to which you send your butter and cream? 
Is there more of it used in Ireland than there used to 


be? There is a great deal used about the homes where 

they never thought of using it. Even the labouring 
class will buy butter at the local shops, who are pro- 
vided from the creamery. 

29096. So, from what you see in your own district, 
there is more milk being used in the fortn of butter 
now than there used to be? — Yes. 

29097. That appears to be what we have heard prac- 
tically everywhere? — Yes. 

29098. With regard to the discipline of rigorous in- 
spection under the Butter Control Scheme, how docs 
it affect your creamery ?— We had to put in this pasteur- 
ising plant, and we have to guarantee all the butter. 
You have to take a sample of the butter, and keep it 
for a week. We have a sample of every day's manu- 
facture. You don’t sell any butter except with the 
stamp on it, and if any fault is found with it the sample 
is there. You can compare the butter with the sample. 

29099. The Chairman. — And if any allegations are 
made as to the condition in which the bulk arrived at 
its destination you can then rofer to the sample? — Yes. 

29100. Mr. Wilson. — Who does the inspection? — The 
I.A.O.S.— Mr. Flint. 

29101. That has nothing whatever to do with any 
departmental scheme? — No. 

29102. It is voluntarily done in the interests of 
grading up the Irish butter? — Yes, and to keep up the 
standard reputation. 

29108. The Chairman. — What is your principal 
market across the water? — Again, sir, I am afraid I can- 
not tell you. We send a good deal to Manchester, I 
think, and Birmingham. We find Belfast and Glasgow 
cheap. We have been trading with Aberdoen, and we 
find that the Scotch — although they have not that re- 
putation — give even a better price than the English. 

29104. Mr. Wilson. — Do you know what would be 
the quantity of milk taken in by a workingman's wifo? 
— Not more than a pint of milk a day. 

29105. You would not consider that adequate? — No. 

29106. Why would she not take in more? — She could 
have it if she likes, but they don’t like. In the main, 
they just get it for creaming their tea. 

29107. How long has the Aghadowey Creamery been 
working? — Thirteen years. 

29108. Do you notice any change at all for the better 
or worse amongst the working classes with regard to 
phlk? — They are advancing in every way. The change 
in the last twenty years is extraordinary. 

_ 29109. Tha Chairman. — There is a better standard of 
living? — Yes; and they are better educated, and get 
better wages, and have better houses. Hie whole 
aspect of the country has been changed for the better. 

29110. Mr. Wilson. — Do you find that the children 
in the schools are healthy and strong? — Yes. I sub- 
mitted this evidence to the committee of my creamery 
last night, and they instructed me to state that while 
their co-operative creamery is doing an absolutely 
honest trade, and is willing to submit to any alterations 
that are necessary for the preservation of the public 
health and the prevention of fraud, they insist that all 
Home-made and factory butter should be subjected to 
tile same restrictions. 

29111. Professor Mettam.— Y ou say that there is a 
shortage of milk in the winter season?— Yes. 

f?. 112 - ?, on .’ t , tllc kbourers find any difficulty iu 
getting milk in the winter season?— I am sure they do, 
but the farmers find a difficulty too; and you cannot 

milk for the lab^V™ 8 Witl ‘ the ° b3 ’ ect of Priding 
• ** be another argument in favour 

29 “ TV lon j[ y° ur experiment last?— You 
mean subsidising the winter supply? 

29118 afe carr 7 in g it on still. 

99117 I* a *?,?“ , gom e on for years?— Yes. 

And despite this inducement you were 
giving, your suppliers are making no effort to meet you? 

They are making no effort to meet us. Winter dairy- 

doea and canS VSL 

£ P . Li™ L dln ( ary ? ir °umstance8. It would take 
notrivftW Py f ° r ^ lnt f r milk - and creameries can- 
not give that price. We tried to give to winter sun 

>»■»»». but oould not 
fs thi/c addltlon ’ tbe P noe of a calving cow 

is great at this season, and the risk so much less thai 
the average fanner likes to sell her. ’ 
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29119. You had to break with your customers? Yes 

and to undersell in order to get back our customers. 

29120. That is another argument in favour of winter 
dairying?— Yes. Here is a further argument, if you 

want it. The cow is sold. She is taken to some' in- 
dustrial centre, and milked and well fed. When the 
milk is exhausted, the animal goes to the butcher and 
this affects the supply of milking cattle and milk’ pro- 
duction, for in this way the pick of Derry cattle are 
killed as three or four year olds, and their places taken 
by, it may be, inferior cattle. 

29121. Professor Mettam.— I don’t see how you can 
overcome that?— You can, if you pay the farmer to keep 
his cows at home. 

29122. As to goats, I suppose as a medical man you 
have no objection to them? — No. 

29123. And you would rather favour the keeping of 

goats than that people should be short of milk? Yes; 

and if you can keep them from destroying the hedges’ 
and giving four or five quarts of milk in the day it 
would change my views of them. 

29124. As regards tuberculosis, is there much of it 
amongst the human population ?— A very great deal. 

29125. All forms of it, I presume?— Yes; but chiefly 
pulmonary. 

29126. Have you come to any conclusion in your own 

mind as to the probable, source of infection? Yes. I 

believe a great part of it came from the industrial 
centres. Our people go over to Scotland and industrial 
centres in England, and amongst other good things they 
get they contract phthisis. 

29127. Miss McNeill.— T hey live in the worst 
quarters when they go? — Yes. 

29128. Professor Mettam.— H ave you ever come 
across cases that you thought had been of bovine origin? 
—I think that in the ease of a child fed on the bottle 
the disease might come from the milk. 

29129. Mr. O'Brien. — I see here in your synopsis of 
evidence that your creamery has "a turn-over of 
£13,000?— Yes. In 1910 we had 502,493 gallons of 


29180. This year you say your milk 
increased by 20,000 gallons? — Yes. 


supply will be 


Dr.. H. S. Morrison. — 13 th Augmt, 1912. 

29131. There is a question I would like to ask you 
about this winter supply. You say in your pricis that 
unless you can pay 6 d. a gallon for mil k in the winter 
that it would not pay to go in for winter dairying. I 
can quite understand that, but it depends a great deal 
on how much milk your cow is giving? — It does. 

29132. I found myself, as a practical farmer in the 
south, that winter dairying did not pay unless my cows 
™ giving on an average not less than 600 gallons of 
milk m the year. The average of Ireland is below that, 
and up here— I don’t know about your district, but in 
most of the districts — the cows give very little more 
than 200 or 300 gallons?— 300 or 400 gallons I would 
say. 

29133. The question whether winter dairying pays or 
not depends very much on the quantity of milk the 
cows give? — Yes. 

29134. And I wondered how much milk you were 
calculating on your winter calving cow giving?— No 
man can produce milk for less than 6 d. a gallon. 

29135. Miss McNeill.— T he yield of the cow must 
come into the matter? — Yes. 

29136. Mr. O'Brien. — If you have a cow giving 1,000 
gallons she does not by any means cost double the 
amount of a cow giving 500 gallons. She will probablv 
cost less, because very often a bad milker will do 
nothing but eat? — The more milk a cow gives the better 
you will be paid. 

29137 . How long does your creamery give the 6 d. per 
gallon? — November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. 

29138. I gather that the cows in your district calve 
rather early? — Yes. I think the last three months of 
the year, and the first three are the last months with 

29139. You say, in addition, that the price of a 
calving cow is greater at this season of the year and the 
risk is so much less. What do you mean by the risk? 

— The risk of calving in the winter. 

29140. Professor Mettam.— I f you got the milk in the 
winter you could handle it, I presume?— Yes: we would 
have no difficulty about that. 


Mr. J. Galbraith examined. 


29141. The Chairman. — How far do you reside from 
Derry city, Mr. Galbraith? — Four English miles. 

29142. Are you interested in dairy farming? — Yes. 

29143. To what purpose is your milk devoted? — It is 
sold in the city. 

29144. Is there any creamery in your locality? — No. 

29145. Do you find a steady market for your milk in 
Derry? — Yes. 

29146. Have you regular customers, or is some of 
your milk sent speculatively to whomsoever requires it? 
—We have private customers, and we supply one of the 
institutions as well. 

29147 . Is your milk delivered in any of the industrial 
centres of the town? — It is scattered all over it. 

29148. Would you be able to form any opinion as to 
what quantity of milk is taken in by a household with 
four or five children and an income of £1 a week?— I 
was speaking to one man, who was a barber, and he 
told me his milk account was 6s. a week. That would 
represent seven gallons roughly. He believes in milk. 

29149. He is a wise man as well as a barber? — I be- 
lieve he is. 

29150. I hope that his type is numerous and plentiful 
in. Derry? — Derry is well supplied with milk, and the 
people consume a big lot of it. 

29161. You think the value of milk as a food is ap- 
preciated ?— It is indeed. 

29152. Do you think is there a larger quantity con- 
sumed now than in your earlier recollection ? — I think 
i 8 a digger consumption of milk than when I 
started, twenty-three years ago. 

. 29153. What class of cows do you keep? — I just buy 
in the town market. My stock is rattier big for the 
amount of land I have. 

29154. You must keep up your supply, and you must 
keep sufficient cows in order to have that supply? — Yes. 

29155. What market do you buy them in? — Prin- 
cipally in the city. 

. 29156. Is there a weekly or a monthly market in the 
City?— Weekly. 


291 j 7. And you can always get a cow calving at any 
period? — Of course, in some seasons of the year they 
are high in price. 

29158. Are they dearer, as a rule, in winter than in 
summer? — Very little latterly. 

29159. What price would a good average dairy cow 
bring here? — £17 to £22. 

29160. Do you find it more profitable to buy a good 
one?— Sometimes I am carried away by fancy, but 
sometimes they are not the most profitable animals. 

29161. You never keep the cows for a second milking 
period? — I am keeping twelve out of sixty. 

29162. Do you have any difficulty in having them 
attended to?— There is some difficulty; but I have very 
little difficulty so far. 

29163. We have heard in other districts that there 
is undoubtedly a difficulty about Sunday work?— I find 
no difficulty ; but if you have a change it is difficult to 
get a suitable man instead — one that takes an interest 
in his cattle. 

29164. Do you find that they are careful in their 
habits in regard to cleanliness and keeping their hands 
washed? — Yes. I am there every morning myself, and 
see that everything is done. They clean the byres twice 
daily. * 

29165. What custom do you follow in the winter 
season — do you keep up your supply? — Yes. 

29166. "Would you have much difficulty in keeping 
up your bulk in the winter season?— I find it is as easy 
to keep it up in the winter as in the summer. 

29167. What artificial foods do you resort to in the 
winter season? — If our own oats are cheap we consume 
a bigelot of them. 

29168. You consider them a good food for milch 
cows? — Yes; and turnips and Indian meal, or cotton- 
cake. 

29169. With regard to the use of turnips, do you 
find they give an odour to the milk? — No. 

29170. Do you feed them after the milking is done? 

Yes. 

29171. Lady Everaud.— H ave you ever tried ensil- 
age? — No, 
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Mr. J. Galbraith. — 19th August, 1912. 

29172. The Chairman. — Do you raise enough hay 
for the winter feeding of your cows? — Principally straw. 

29173. Can you raise enough yourself? — Yes. 

29174. You don’t give them hay, as a rule? — No, ex- 
cept it happened to he very cheap. 

29175. You think you can get as good results from 
hay as from concentrated foods? — Yes. 

29176. Do you chaff the straw? — No. 

29177. Lady Everard. — Have you tried parsnips? — 
No; mangolds are very good. 

29178. The Chairman. — Parsnips are better. Mangolds 
give a large bulk, but poor quality? — I am inclined to 
think that. 

29179. If you were to feed the cows on mangolds and 
hay alone you would probably find a difficulty in keep- 
ing up the standard of butter fat? — Yes ; we give them 
meal. 

29180. Lady Everard. — Do you feed your cows on 
cabbages?— Yes. 

29181. Do you find that very good? — We begin to 
feed when the grass begins to fall. 

29182. The Chairman. — Do you find that cabbage is 
as good for milk production as any food you can give? — 
Yes, and the cows are very fond of it. 

29183. Do you ever go in for the growing of catch 
crops in order to have spring feeding? — No; I never 
tried it. 

29184. Has it ever been tried in your locality? — I 
don’t know. 

29185. It has been tried with great success elsewhere, 
and I see no reason why it should not be equally pos- 
sible to carry it out here? — We produce a lot of tur- 
nips, and we are able to feed on to the middle of May. 

29186. But this is even a better food for the produc- 
tion of milk? — Yes. 

29187. With regard to the yield of milk from cows, 
is it as good now as you have known it to be? — I see 
very little change. In fact, in my opinion you may 
have a cow milking well this year and nob next year. 

29188. The fact that a cow is a heavy milk yiekler 
for one lactation period would not mean that she would 
be a heavy milk yielder for the next lactation period?— 
No. I would be afraid that a big milker would 
give a poor quality of milk. 

29189. Taking the contrary proposition. I was asking 
some one engaged in the trade a few days ago whether 
an animal that gave a limited supply of milk would 
necessarily give one rich in butter fat, 'and he said no— 
that it did not follow that the cow giving a small yield 
would naturally give a high yield of butter fat?— I 
would fancy that the cow that would give a small 
quantity would give you richer milk than the cow 
giving double that. 

29190. I was asking cow-keepers what was their ex- 
perience in this matter, and they said that it did not 
necessarily follow that because a cow was a light ™ilW 
she gave a rich yield of butter fat. Do you ever find 
it difficult to keep up your standard of butter fat?— 
les; it would be low in the spring. The turnips are 
SP on n blfc ’ and tbe cows are g ettin g a hit run down. 

29191. Some cows if their milk was analysed might 
be under the legal standard for butter fat?— Yes. 

29192. Do you find a marked difference between the 
morning and evening milk?— Yes; there is a decided 
aiSerence. 

29193. Which is the best milk to buy for a purchaser? 
-The evening milk, is much richer. We start ™i1W 
at 6o clock in the morning and finish about 6.15. We 
start in the evening at 2.30 and finish at 3.30, and there 
is a shorter period between the milking. 

oomt‘ 5 ave fr* 6 * 1 “ilhing machines ?— No. 
^29195. Have they been tried in this region?— I don’t 

29196. Have you ever been troubled about a surplus 
of milk being returned?— In June and July, when the 
people are at the sea-side, you will have to try and 
regulate your supply accordingly. 

. 2 ® 19 . 7 / the P°°f People buy any more milk 

when it would be more plentiful?— I don’t think so. 

then?— We get 2 id. a quart in summer and 3d. in 
la facfc - f ° r years we supplied for 2 }d. a 
quart all the year round, but last year it was increased 
Supply the dr ° ught and the difficulty of keeping up 

5 29199.T h C is there any material change 

beet JTAo C T ? 7^ thin tie la8t month they hale 
or 503 ■ a head if 8 on account of the restrictions 
imposed owing to the foot-and-mouth disease. 


29200. That is only a temporary check? — Yes. 

29201. Taking an average of from five to seven 
years, are the cows dearer or cheaper? — Two years ago 
the cows were dearer than I remember them for twenty 


years. 

29202. They run up and down at certain periods 
owing to local circumstances? — Yes. 

29203. Do you sell any cream? — No; I sell all wholo 
milk. 

29204. You do no home butter-making? — No; unless 
we had a little surplus. 

29206. And that would be only for family purposes? 
—Yes. 

29206. Are you in the Londonderry Rural District? — 
Yes. 

29207. And subject to the inspection of the officers 
of the Londonderry Council? — Yes. 

29208. You are familiar with the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

29209. Do you think they impose any unnecessarily 
severe restrictions on those engaged in the milk trade? 
—No. 

29210. They are only calculated to lead up to a stan- 
dard of efficiency that any intelligent man engaged in 
that trade would like to see for his own comfort and 
safety? — In the case of a person building a new byre 
the amount of space for each cow would leave you a 
cold space in the winter time. 

29211. You think the requirements in the mutter of 
air space are liberal? — Yes; 700 feet. In the winter 
time it would be very hard to keep up a natural heat. 

29212. Do you let your cows free at all in the winter? 
— No; I keep them housed throughout. 

29218. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou don't let them run out 
in the day? — No. 

29214. Not even to water them? — No. 

29215. Or while you are cleaning out the byres? 
We can clean them out without disturbing the cows at 
all. 

29216. Your byres are cleaned out every day? — Yea ; 
twice a day. 

29217. The Chairman. — Do you suffer any loss from 
tuberculous affection amongst your stock? — Very little. 
Occasionally we would have an odd case. 

29218. A piner? — Yes. 

29219. What becomes of her? — We get rid of her. 

29220. Send them to the abattoir? — I call in the man 
whom I call the “ relieving officer,” and I sell the 
animal to him. 

29221. Are you generous enough to export them to 
Glasgow?— No. 


29222. Would the man you sell them to have any 
trade in that way ; because we have heard that it is not 
at all uncommon to find them exported out of the 
country? — I have delivered them to butchers that were 
shipping at the time. 

29223. You considered it no part of your duty to 
inquire what became of them?— No; I wanted to get 
rid of them. 

29224. You don’t keep your cows for a seoond milk- 
ing period?— Only ten or fifteen out of sixty. 

29225. And then do you select the best milkers?— If 
I bad a good milker I would be tempted to keep her. 

29226. Professor Mettam— D o you keep any records? 

on 0 nL 0C m\ 810 ^! ly 1 would measure a cow’s milk. 

29227. The Chairman.— W hat do you think would be 
the average yield of milk from your cows for a full 
lactation period?— If I had fifty cows milking I would 
consider that if I hod two gallons of milk tom each 
cow I would be satisfied. 


, r , “ convey tne idea that one 

wants to know, but under your system it is hard to 
give an opinion. What I wanted to know was— what 
would be the average milk yield in gallons of the whole 
herd?— I can hardly tell you that. 

29229. Would it reach 500 gallons per cow?— No. I 
consider from 800 to 400 gallons would be the yield.. 

29230. Of course, one knows where the land is poor, 
™ treatment is worse still, that the average will 
run down considerably?— There is no doubt. 
JSV* were told only yesterday of a district 
where the average would be 120 gallons ?— That cow 
would not be worth keeping. 

-JSl 232 ' 0W * we ” i P °° r ’ * he J' ”“<> owned by poor 

jsyle, md they wore poorly fed, and everything was 
poet, and the milk yield waB worse than allf—Iel 
29293. We had a confirmation of that by another 
witnesa to-day, who said that he thought 170 or 180 
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gallons -would represent the average of a poor district — 
on the western coast of Donegal? — The land would be 
poor there. 

29234. Yes, and the cows would be poor? — A good 
goat would be better than them. 

29235. Have you experience of any other breed than 
the cross-bred shorthorn for dairying? — The general 
breeding is to cross the Ayrshire with the shorthorn, 
and that is very good. 

29236. Are they procurable in this locality? — There 
are a few of them. 

29237. Is there an Ayrshire bull? — No; the Ayrshire 
cow and a shorthorn bull. 

29238. And sometimes Ayrshire cows are brought in? 
— Yes. 

29239. What sort of calf would the cross produce? — 
A good one. 

29240. From the meat point of view? — No; but from 
the milk. 

29241. Will it partake largely of the character of the 
Ayrshire, with the sharp back? — No; I have a little 
cow, and she is very good. She is doing about sixteen 
or eighteen quarts a day. She will do that only for 
four months, and then drop to about eight quarts. 

29242. Do you think that they reduce in their milk 
yield more rapidly than the other cross? — All the heavy 
milkers drop off. 

29243. The cow that would give a steady flow for a 
long period is the better dairy servant? — Yes; I would 
prefer a cow that would give me twelve quarts steadily 
than one that would give me eighteen quarts for a cer- 
tain length of time. 

29244. Is there much loss suffered from abortion in 
the dairy herds of this county? — There was a good deal 
of it, but we are getting rid of it. 


Mr. J. Galbraith.— lflih Avgusi, 1912- 

29245. You, of course, are not troubled in that way? 

— I had some little experience of it. 

29246. And found it difficult to eradicate? — Yes; it 
is troublesome. 

29247. But a more intelligent conception as to the 
cause exists, and people are able to make a better effort 
to deal with it? — Yes. 

29248. Lady Everard. — Are there many goats kept 
in your neighbourhood? — There are few, except by the 
labouring class of people. 

29249. Don't you think it would be rather an advis- 
able thing for a small cottier to keep them? — The goats 
are troublesome. The majority of the labourers in 
Union cottages having a bit of land have them, and 
tether the goats on the road, and they spoil the fences. 

29250. We had evidence that goats would be very- 
advantageous to a cottier. Is there much consumption 
in your neighbourhood? — I cannot say there is, in my 
experience. 

29251. And you have not much tuberculosis amongst 
the cows? — Very little. 

29252. Do you think that all the by-products of milk 
should be brought under the same rules and regulations 
as new milk? — I think they should be under super- 
vision, the same as new milk. In a great many of the 
creameries the skim milk is taken back by the farmers. 

29253. That is the separated milk? — Yes. 

29254. Have you had any experience of the separated 
milk that is brought back from the creameries? — Not 
personally ; but I know some farmers using it, and I 
fancy it has not been improving their young stock. 

29255. We have had evidence that sometimes it 
won't keep at all? — It is for immediate consumption. 

It won’t keep. 


Mr. James L- 

29256. The Chairman. — You are living in the Cole- 
raine district? — Yes; about three miles from Coleraine. 

29257. How long is your creamery at Ballyrashane 
established? — Fifteen years. 

29258. Have you been connected with its manage- 
ment for that period? — For eleven years. 

29259. Has it developed during your knowledge of it? 
— Yes. The turnover is now fully double what it was 
when I went there. Last year our turnover was 
£32,000. Our milk supply last month was 215,000 
gallons, for which we returned over £4,000 to our sup- 
pliers. 

29260. Have you auxiliaries? — Yes; we have seven 
auxiliaries. Our area is mainly situated in North 
Antrim. Our auxiliaries are, some of them, eight and 
twelve miles distant from the central creamery. The 
area we work on would covet a radius of about twelve 
or thirteen miles to the east and south of Ballyrashane. 

29261. Do you manufacture butter at your auxiliaries 
or only separate the milk? — We only separate the milk 
at the auxiliaries. All the butter is manufactured at 
Ballyrashane. 

29262. What is your principal market? — We are 
about equally divided between England and Scotland. 
We have a large number of customers in both countries. 
A very large quantity of our butter goes to Glasgow 
and district, and also north, to Aberdeen and Inverness. 

29263. About your winter supply — how often do you 
separate in the winter? — Three days in the week. 

29264. Is the quantity you are dealing with in the 
winter increasing or diminishing? — I cannot say that 
there is much of an increase. We have more milk in 
the winter than we used to have. 

29265. But you have a still greater proportion in the 
summer? — Yes. For instance, the winter supply — say, 
from the beginning of November until perhaps the end 
of March — would barely equal one month’s supply in 
the summer. 

29266. What I would be anxious to know is whether, 
relatively, that was greater than it was five years ago? 
— I am not prepared to say it is. 

29267. And does the belief prevail in your district 
that winter .’dairying is not profitable? — That has been 
the opinion so far. There are a few exceptions. There 
are a few of our suppliers who keep up a good supply 
in winter; but they don’t number more than half a 
score altogether. * 

29268. Would they be exceptionally circumstanced 
in any way as regards proximity to. the creamery or ' 


:ON examined. 

with regard to the quality of the land, or the accom- 
modation they have for their cattle? — No; I don’t con- 
sider so. 

29269. It is just the spirit that moves the owner? — 
Yes; and the men I refer to are men of progressive 
ideas, and they keep a good class of cow, and that is 
a very important point in regard to winter dairying. 

29270. Would these be men who paid an unusual 
amount of attention to procuring cows of good milk- 
yielding qualities? — Yes; but as far as I know they 
mainly breed (heir own cows — at least, several of them 
do. Of course, they may buy a cow now and then. 

29271. But they make a rule of breeding their own 
cows? — Yes. 

29272. And the consequence is that they are able 
to continue the supply of milk throughout the winter 
season? — Yes. 

29273. At least they do, whether it is a consequence 
or not? — Yes. 

29274. Do they grow winter or spring food for their 
stock? — There is nothing specially done in that way. 
The- green food is principally turnips, mangolds, and 
swedes. You see a small patch of vetches here 
and there, but not much. The principal winter food 
of the cows is turnips and straw, and some use cake 
and other concentrated food. Some of them will use a 
good deal of crushed oats of their own growing and 
chaffed straw. 

29275. Do they give them any heated food in the 
winter time ? — Some do, but it is not a general thing. 

29276. What breed of cattle do they keep? — Mainly 
shorthorn. 

29277. Are there any Ayrshires kept in that region? — 
I have never seen any of them. 

29278. Or an Ayrshire bull or an Ayrshire cross cow? 
—No. 

29279. Do you find that the milk is sent to your 
creamery in a fairly clean condition? — Yes; we seldom 
have any fault to find with it. 

29280. Is there an improvement in that way — are the 
suppliers more careful in handling it?— Yes. 

29281. Do you find that the application of the Order 
has been in any way helpful to you in securing a cleanly 
milk supply? — I consider it has helped. At the same 
time I consider it-has one drawback. 

29282. What is that? — If a milk supplier is asked to 
make improvements and refuses to do so, he can cease 
selling milk, and can make butter at home. 
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29283. Your view is that he should be under the 
same conditions manufacturing butter afc home as if he 
sent his milk to the creamery or sold it to the city? — 
Yes. 

29284. That seems perfectly reasonable? — Yes. 

29285. Is there much loss amongst the dairy herds 
from tuberculous affection, have you heard? — No; I 
have not heard of many cases. An occasional one has 
come under my notice, but not many. 

29286. Do you sell milk retail at your creamery? — 
No. 

29287. Have you ever been asked to? — Well, some 
times from Belfast. 

29288. What I wanted to know' 


population surrounding the creamery needed a milk 
supply for their domestic use would you sell it to them ? 
— Yes; we sell the milk regularly for that purpose. 
29289. In whatever quantity they need it? — Yes. 
29290. As low’ as a pint? — Yes. 

29291. And is that largely availed of by the working 
population? — Yes. 

29292. Would they come a mile or a mile-and-a-half 
for it? — They would; and in the winter time they come 
much further. 

29293. Mr. Wilson. — D o you allow the milk to be 
sold at the auxiliaries? — No. 

29294. The difficulty being supervision? — Yes; and 
there would be complaints on the part of suppliers 
not getting back the separated milk they expect. 

29295. The Chairman.— Have you less difficulty 
in regard to your central creamery? — We have better 
supervision there. 

29296. What quantity would be dealt with in that 
fashion — would you sell five or ten gallons retail a day? 
—Not so much ; four or five would be the outside. 
29297 Do you sell any separated milk?— A little, but 
onSS.r We supply “y demand that there is for it. 
29298. I wanted to know what was the demand?— It 
is for the buttermilk the demand is. We have two 
hundred gallons in the summer. 

29299. What weight of butter would you have dis- 
posed of in the past month?— 35 tons for the month. 
w ® ■ 5“0 sell a large quantity of fresh cream. 

29300. For export trade? — Yes. 

29301. Ib that trade developing? Yes 

29302 You can get rid of a larger quantity now than 
.you could five years ago?— Yes. 

f S °l‘ **** more troublesome or less troublesome 
than the butter manufacture?— You save all the ex 

fo ™«h 0i I.S,r Ui,Cfare ' The d °“ ”* "1“™ 

J? ' w '‘¥. e , ligh “ ,ot °’“ m » would 

be on butter?— Weight for weight, it is the same. 

Jj butte ' muuifactared from the 
Sjj be about hn.lt 

vl S 8 11 l s ,,u h f e “? increase „ dtajeution in the 
yield of milk from the. same number of cows in fhe 

“ft 1 . last y®«. 1111(1 that was mainly attributable to the 

29307. To the premium bulls?— Yes and oth Pi- 
reasons were ascribed for if nZl +u- ii. , -,. other 

m ‘ h ° 

“let" ‘“ St SSSiUTE 

y™ 09 - Ib th ‘ records «teudm f ?_ 

b “" 

done in that wav has fwn a*L' .whatever has been 
our creamery. 5 been done in connection with 

-SdV; 

standard to be reached B J? P tb , ls su PPly, and the 

taper. ?-Yee”'Zt,K ‘,”aft“ & “VT 

point out to the dairy sunnliJ^ fti Xt would also 
keeping cows whose mflk i """ , * sd “n ot 

standard. record is below a certain 


29312. And thereby increase the yield from the entire 
Humber, and consequently the supply available in the 
country generally? — Yes. 

29313. Do you pasteurise your cream? — We pasteurise 
all the milk before it is separated. 

29314. To what temperature do you raise the milk 
to? — To 170 degrees or over. 

29315. By what method — is it by steam heating? — ■ 
Yes. 

29316. Does that ensure that the whole body of tho 
milk is exposed to this temperature? — Yes'. 

29317. Is it being agitated while it is in the heater? 
— Yes. 

29318. Mr. Wilson. — The effect of pasteurising milk 
in that way is, of course, to kill off all the lactic acid 
type of bacilli. Do you find as a consequence that it 
deteriorated very quickly afterwards? — The separated 
milk? 

29319. Yes? — Unless it is thoroughly cooled down 
afterwards it won’t keep long. 

29320. Do you in ordinary practice cool it down? — 
Yea, except we are short of water. 

29821. Where the separated milk would leave the 
creamery in a warm condition it is open to very speedy 
. deterioration? — Yes, in the summer time; but the far- 
mers don’t mind whether it gets sour or not, as it is 
for calf and pig feeding. The calves will thrive as well 
on sour as fresh separated milk. You have to confine 
the calves to one or the other — it does not do to give 
them fresh milk to-day and sour to-morrow. You must 
keep to one or the other. 

29322. I suppose they have learned by now that 
separated milk is not sufficient by itself? — Not without 
enriching it with gruel or something similar.. 

29323. Supposing in certain country districts there 
was a distinct shortage in the milk supply for the 
labourers where the creamery system is established, 
and it seemed to those interested in the milk question 
that the only way in which the supply of milk for the 
labourers could be secured would be for the creamery 
to act as a retail dep6t for the .sale of milk, would you 
see an insuperable difficulty in making the auxiliary a 
dep6t? — No; I don’t think so. 

29324. It has been suggested to us that it is impos- 
sible to turn a creamery into a depfit for that purpose? 
—Of course, we found in trying it that it had its draw- 
backs. If the milk suppliers got a short measure of 
separated milk they stated that we were selling more 
than we were accounting for. 

29325. Lady Everard.— Supposing you received 
twenty gallons of milk, how much separated milk are 
cent SUpP ° Sed to refcurn 1x3 supplier?— About 80 per 

29326. Mr. Wilson.— If you had a retail trade of 
that kind it would tend to be a rather steady demand 
from day to day?-Yes; but so far as my experience 
S °oooor er ? 18 5° scarclfc y mi lk for domestic use. 

29327. I quite understand that, so far as your locality 
is concerned but there have been districts where we 
have been told that the creameries have taken all the 
milk. The answer to that is, that if the creamery 
a , d f p6t the problem. We want 

doteu thatV ? ***“«% .^at prevents a creamery 

mat? I don t see any insuperable difficulty pro- 
vided the creamery committee consent; they caneet 

butte? * ! ’” 0 * *” the mi,i “ b J £ 

29328. Rather better? -Yes. 

29829. How many gallons of milk would it take to 

of septic tanks and bacterial beds? by y teln 

29331. Where does your effluent from u,= t- 


th onooo a ?r adiaeent to tie creamer/ 

29332 Have you any complaints in resard to it? 
bUt be, °" " 

bowl? — That 1. 

thSftag 11 "* “ de “” P °“ "Prayf-B does not lie 

- 29336. Mr. O’Brien.— Do you know * .. 
of— that particular slimy .ubrtmSJJjfc ‘ 
in the milk, to a m-pof Ihe impurities 


in the milk, to a great extent. 
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29337. Professor Mettam. — What are the impurities 
in the milk you refer to? — They would be more or less 
fine matter in suspension. 

29838. What is the nature of this fine matter in sus- 
pension? — I cannot tell you exactly. 

29339. Manure? — Possibly. 

29340. Hair? — Yes, there are hairs. 

29341. Scrapings and so on from the udder — scales? 
— Yes. There are generally one or more dogs waiting 

to get a feed as soon as the contents of the separating 
bowl are thrown out. 

29342. And it does them no harm? — No. 

29343. Mr. O’Brien. — T hey come back again? — Yes. 

29344. Yours is a co-operative creamery? — Yes. 

29345. Have you been manager there long? — Eleven 
years. 

29346. Were you living in the neighbourhood before 
that? — No, I was manager of a creamery in county 
Sligo previously for several years. 

29347. You are living in your present district 
sufficiently long to have a good idea of the milking 
capacities of the cows in the locality?- -Yes. 

29348. You say there is not much improvement in 
their milk qualities? — No, only in exceptional instances. 

29349. You have not undertaken, with the assistance 
of the Department, to become a cow-testing associa- 
tion? — No; we have done nothing in that way yet. 

29350. You don’t know of anybody there in the dis- 
trict who keeps records as to what would be the yield 
from one herd, say, and the average per cow? — I know 
there are some farmers who have kept records for 
several years. The individual cows will give from 600 
to 800 gallons. I have one farmer in my mind who 
keeps eight cows, and the yield is from 600 to 800 
gallons. He weighs the milk and keeps a record, and 
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this man is one of our principal winter suppliers. He 
keeps up a good supply of milk in winter. He made 
out last year that out of his autumn-calving cows he 
made about £5 per cow per annum more than for the 
spring-calving cows. 

29351. What is the average price at your creamery 
for the year? — 4 Id. per gallon and the separated milk 
returned. 

29352. That is rather high? — We have not gone below 
44d. this summer yet. 

29353. If the cows of this farmer whom you have 
mentioned gave him nob less than 600 gallons, he finds 
it pays to have them calving in the winter? — Yes. 

29354. Mr. Wilson. — I f a farmer of that kind has 
got a herd of 800-gallon cows he would retain a certain 
amount, of course, for his own use and for the neigh- 
bours? — Yes. These figures I have given are the actual 
produce of the cows. 

29355. Would it be possible to ascertain what 
quantity of milk comes to the creamery from that par- 
ticular place? — Yes, of course it would. We have the re- 
cord of the total quantity that we paid him for during 
the season. This farmer last year averaged £10 a cow from 
the creamery fop the milk he sent. Of course, he has a 
large family, and also a number of cottier houses, which 
he has to supply. I know another supplier who has 
four good cows, and he averaged over £12 for the 
season. His cows are exceptionally good. 

29356. It would be interesting if by any chance you 
could send us the quantity of milk he sent to the 
creamery and the record of his milk yield? — I will try 
to do so. 

29357. Do you get milk from the labourers’ cottages 
at all— do they keep a cow, and send the milk to the 
creamery? — No. 

29858. None of them? — No. 


Alderman Marshall Tillie. D.L. examined. 


29359. The Chairman. — You are an employer of 
labour, Mr. Tillie, in the city of Derry? — Yes. I am 

partner in the firm of Tillie and Henderson. 

29360. Is it male or female employees you have as 
a rule? — Principally females. 

29361. Speaking generally, is the health of your 
employees good? — Yes, very good. 

29862. Do they take a mid-day meal at the 
factory? — No; they all go out for their meals. They 
go home generally. 

29368. Do they live within easy reach of the 
factory? — Yes; of course there are exceptions. 

29364. Is any provision made to enable them to 
cook whatever food they consume? — Not with us. 
There are a great many places where they get food 
cheap. 

29365. Which cater for the working-class popula- 
tion?— Yes. 

29366. Do they look healthy and strong and 
vigorous — the young girls from fourteen to eighteen? 
—Yes. 

29367. And they are not often incapacitated through 
illness? — No. 

29368. Have you any married women engaged? — 
We have a good many. Wc don’t employ married 
women, but if they get married in our employment we 
keep them on. 

29369. Do they look as if they got healthy food and 
sufficient, nourishment? — Yes, hut I think they take 
too much tea. If they took more milk it would be 
better. That is part of my object in coming here to- 
day. I would like to have milk depots in the city as 
in other towns. The workers find it difficult to get 
milk because they have to go to their employment 
early in the morning, and the milk is brought through 
the streets in carts. 

29370. Miss McN eil l. — -And if they are not there 
when the carts are passing they may go without 
P^lk? — Yes. I think the milk is deteriorated by 

being shaken about in carts through town. The milk 
is four or five hours in the carts and it is half-churned. 

29871. The Chairman. — What hour do they go into 
your factory in the morning? — 8 o’clock. 

29872. They have their breakfast before then? — Yes. 

29373. Do you think it would be an economic 
purpose to which public funds might be devoted if 


milk shops were established, and, if need be, a slight 
reduction was made in the price of milk for the 
working-classes? — I do. If milk shops with refriger- 
ators, where the milk would be kept cool in summer, 
were established it would be a good thing. It would 
be very easy to have a little refrigerating room in 
each shop. 

29374. In the ordinary small depot in a town, you 
usually find that the milk is stored with objectionable 
commodities likely to cause a taint? — I have no ex- 
perience. 

29375. You are clearly of opinion that it would be 
au economic administration of public funds to cover 
at least the cost of the distribution of the milk sup- 
ply, in order to secure that pure and healthy milk will 
be available for the poorer classes? — Yes. I think 

it would be a great thing to encourage the working- 
classes to put mors milk into their tea. You cannot 
get them to give up the tea. 

29376. If a larger supply of milk were available 
more of it would be used you think? — Yes, and I also 
think that a corporation such as ours should not 
charge tolls to milk vendors. Our corporation charge 
6d. a week on every cart coming into the town. If 
they come twice a day they pay Is. a week. I think 
it is a ridiculous thing to tax workers that way. It is 
not altogether the payment of the toll, but the 
annoyance of it that is objectionable. 

29377. We never heard of that custom prevailing 
anywhere else?— I am of opinion that it should not 
be charged. Milk tolls, so far as the working-classes 
go, are objectionable. It keeps the trade in the hands 
of larger people. 

29378. This is the first occasion on which we have 
been told that tolls were charged? — They are charged 
here. 

29379. Miss McNeill. — I s it a very old custom? — 
Yes ; it is a very old custom. I am a member of the 
corporation myself, and I don't know what revenue 
this toll brings in, but it is vexatious and should be 
abolished. 

29380. The Chairman. — For a centre of population 
like this it seems to me to be antediluvian? — They 
are a great mistake ; they are carried on to keep people 
in positions; if the tolls were abolished, they would lose 
their situations. Some men get 25s. a week for one 
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day’s work. That is how it works out. I think it 
should be abolished by Act of Parliament. Let the 
people have their purchases free of toll — 'free trade in 
fact, that is what it means. 

29381. Mr. O’Brien. — You don't feed any of these 
girls that are working in your establishment in the 
middle of the day? — No. 

29382. They prefer to go out? — We had a dining- 
room at one time and it did not work. 

29383. They did not care about it? — No. There 

is nothing that would bring them to drink milk more 
quickly than having facilities to get it. 

29384. You say you keep on such girls as get 
married in your employment? — Yes. 

29385. What do they do about their babies? — They 
are away for a time, and the mother or some friend 
takes charge of the baby and the worker again goes 
back to her employment. A great many of them 
marry men who are not in employment at all. 

29386. The husband minds the baby? — Yes, or the 
grandmother. 

29387. What do these men who depend on the 
women's work do? — Nothing. They knock about. 

29388. You don’t find that the women who are 
married in your employment neglect their infant child 


at all — that is to say, that they wean it as soon as 
possible ? — No. 

29389. Do they come back to work within three 
months? — Yes, some of them do, and some less. 
Some come back in one month. 

29390. That, of course, you cannot very well dis- 
courage? — We don’t take any notice of it. * We don't 
wish to turn them off as long as they give good 
attendance. We are having a very strong company 
starting a ship-building industry that will give employ- 
ment to the men in Derry. 

29391. Mr. Wilson. — I suppose that will bo a groat 
disappointment to tho men whoso wives are support- 
ing them? — They will have an opportunity of working 
then. 

29392. Tho Chairman. — Is this scheme of starting a 
ship-building industry likely to seo fruition soon?— 
Yes; it is going to bo started immediately. 

29393. You have plenty of dock accommodation 
available in Derry? — Yes. 

29394. Lady Evbrard. — Has there been a boot 
factory started in Derry lately?— No. Wo have 

plenty of employment in the city for women. Collars 
and shirtmaking are thoir principal occupations. I 
should be very glad if tho Commissioners would pay 
a visit to our works in the morning. 

The Chairman. — Wo shall endeavour to do so. 


The Commission then adjourned till the following day to Omagh. 


FIFTIETH DAT.— WEDNESDAY, 14th AUGUST, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Courthouse, Omagh, at 12.30 o’clock. 

Present P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Aleo. 
Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; and Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., p.r.o.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. R. S. Clements, j.p., examined. 


01 B °” d rrt' d °r ? 


P '“ 10 b ‘“ “ th ““ fc °" 
29406. The members of the counoil changed their 


thirty-nine years. 

29397. Has the Omagh Rural Council put into force 
the provisions of the Dairies aud Cowsheds Order?— 
Yes, recently. 

29398. When? — Within the last couple of years. I 
am not sure of the date. 

29399. Will you be good enough to toll us what 
steps have been taken to enforce the Order; have they 
apnomted insnRrrtnraV — VAo i • , ", 


“ T „ ™ uraer; nave they the regulations laid 

«rina=^V Y °% • Th0y haVe a PP° inted made to that effect, 
two lay inspectors and a veterinary surereoii. o.cuno a„,i 


* wo % inspectors and a veterinary 7 surgeon. 

29400. And reports aro received from them from 
time to tune regarding the condition in which they 
find the byres and dairy stock in the district?— They 
qo Senfc in a few re P? rfca - not regularly. 

29401. To whom is the responsibility for tho 
irregularity to be attached; is it to the officers or to 
the council?— Probably to both. 

■ 2 ,^ 402 - A ! e . t be council not taking a keen interest 
m the administration of the Order?— I think they are 
but still it is not done, and a very Bmall portion of 
the cowsheds or byres are reported on. 


“ I ? uu ' J - ne memDers ot tho counoil changed their 
minds? — Well, I think to a very large extent they did. 
lhat is my own opinion. 

29407. We aro grateful for an expression of your 
own opinion. Have the officers appointed by the 
council ever reported that tho condition? prevailing in 
certain dairies or byres were not in conformity with 
the regulations laid down?— There were a few reports 
made to that, nffoot 


29408. And what action was taken on these reports? 
—I think notices wore served, and I think that i B the 
whole of it. 

29409. Notices wore served on the owners of these 
dames or byres that they were not conforming with 
the regulations laid down for their guidance or 
control? — Yes. 

29410. Were any prosecutions orderod?— Not that 
I am aware of. 

29411. Did any subsequoat roport come before the 
oouncil stating either that tho persons on whom 
notices had been served refused to comply or had 
made arrangements to ; .... j.. n 


1/ A good many are, is that the matter was not followed up. J F 


with the clerk to the rural council?— A goo! many we 
Put 1 would say a greafc,inanv are not. 
stil i ' Jt ! wouIdsee i» fcbcu that no very vigorous 
. teps have been taken by the council or its officers to 

enforced an,? T V r i0 ^i° f the bas not been 

and tL_ 

have it as easy &3 possible 


any balary?— They get a small salary. 

29413. The Chairman. — I am rather sorry that some 
;r“- a r.i: UU V V ,OW 0U , WJlom to put blame. of ..“ ho officcrs * rQ not coming before us?— The doctor 

- - - — > * “ “■» 


the 9 OTmio?t”tel°' e P “7 *¥ zelucfcroce ? — I think 

the council first agreed to do their best, and we had good an idea as possible; 


am trying to give you * . 
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29415. I am rather inclined to gather from what 
you tell me that no vigorous action has beeti taken, 
at all events by the council? — No; not very vigorous. 

If a new house was to be built it would have to be 
built on certain plans, but if there was an old byre 
they had to do with it with some improvements, and 
generally speaking, there were improvements made 
in all the byres throughout the union. 

29416. It would seem to be much more conclusive 
and satisfactory if the council would ensure that 
healthy and sanitary conditions were present? — Yes. 

29417. Are there any creameries in this district? — 
There are a great number. This is a large district. 

29418. Do you remember the period previous to the 
introduction of creameries? — Very well. 

29419. Has the introduction of the creamery system 
been in any way responsible for decreasing the supply 
of milk available for domestic purposes? — I don’t 
think there is any scarcity for domestic purposes in 
this part of Tyrone at all. 

29420. No scarcity exists at all? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

29421. Even with- the poorest section of the popu- 
lation? — So far as I know they are all supplied. They 
have become decreased in number in the rural district. 

29422. The working-class population has diminished? 
— Yes. 

29423. Is there a scarcity of labour to attend the 
dairying? — I think it is becoming more acute. 

29424. Is it the custom for farmers in this district 
to supply labourers with a fixed quantity of milk? — It 
is with a great many. 

29425. It is not universal? — No, and where it is 
not universal they give higher wages I presume. 

29426. And where the custom does not prevail, 
would the labourers find any difficulty in procuring 
a milk supply? — I think they can always get it. I 
never heard any complaints, except for a short time 
in the winter when milk is scarce. 

29427. Is there any objection on the part of farmers 
to sell milk in small quantities? — No. 

29428. There is no sentimental or practical objection 
to the sale so far as your information enables you to 
state? — Nones. 

29429. If a man was resident in a union cottage 
and was not working regularly with a farmer, from 
what source would he get a supply? — He would get it 
from other neighbouring farmers about. 

29430. There would be no objection to supply him 
because he was not resident on a farm? — Not in the 
least, on the same terms. 

29431. Are you engaged in the dairy industry your- 
self? — Yes, I farm a couple of hundred acres. 

29432. Do you sell milk to the creamery? — Very 
little. 

29433. To what purpose is the milk you produce 
devoted — butter-making? — Some years ago I sent it 
to the district asylum. They have nearly as many 
cows now as they want. They have between thirty 
and forty cows, and they need very little milk now 
from outside. 

29434. Do you go in for home-dairying? — No; 
latterly I keep more dry stock than formerly. 

29436. You have abandoned the dairy trade to some 
■extent? — To a large extent. 

29436. Did you find it difficult to get the work of 
the dairy looked after. Was that the reason? — No; 
some other reason. 

29437. Regarding the milk-producing quality of 
the dairy stock available in the county, is it better or 
worse than it was in your early recollection? — I think 
it has in many ways improved. 

29438. Is the milk yield of the cow to-day as good 
as that of any other period with which you are 
familiar? — I think it is about the same. 

29489. What class of oow are you using in the 
dairy? — Cross-bred and shorthorns. 

29440. What premium bulls are brought in by 
the County Committee? — Generally Bhorthorns — pure- 
breds, and there are a great many farmers keeping 
bulls besides. 

29441. These would be probably the produce of a 
cross between a shorthorn premium bull and a non- 
pedigree cow? — Yes, very often that happens, they are 
trying to get bulls of a milking strain recently. 

29442. Is it a pedigree strain with a milk record they 
desire or is it a cross-bred bull? — A cross-bred is 
thought to be the best. 

29448. Are they co-operating with the Department’s 
scheme for the production of dairy bulls? — They are, 
recently. 
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29444. Are you personally co-operating? — No. m 

29445. Are there any Aberdeen Angus bulls used? — 

There are a good number in this county. 

29446. Are there any of the stock of these bulls 
kept for dairy purposes? — Yes, some of them are. 

29447. What sort of dairy servants are they? — The 
milk is good, but the quantity is not large. 

29448. Are milk records kept, do you know? — Some 
people keep them. 

29449. Do you keep them? — No. 

29450. Do any others engaged in the industry do 
so? — Yes, but none of my close neighbours. 

29451. Has any cow-testing association been estab- 
lished in this locality with the object of keeping the 
records and having them registered in the dairy 
scheme? — None close to me that I know of. 

29452. Is there much tuberculosis amongst the 
dairy stock in this county? — There is a great deal of 
late. 

29453. I would infer from that, that you rather 
think it is increasing in recent times? — Yes, very 
much. I remember a time when you heard very 
little talk about it. If I may do so, I will give you 
an opinion as to the causes at the end of my evidence. 

29454. I will be glad to have them now? — About 
thirty years ago or less you would scarcely hear of a 
case of tuberculosis. At that time farmers generally 
kept their young stock in houses in the winter. There 
was a notion got abroad that it would be better to 
keep them out in winter and that the cows would do 
better. In this wet climate the calves were kept out 
in winter and at that they would be probably from 
nine to six months old. They would be out behind 
ditches or standing at gates in mud a foot deep, or 
lying on the cold, wet, damp ground. This is not 
a country for keeping cattle out in the winter — this 
cold, damp, wet land. The cattle acquire that dis- 
ease when young, like asthma in' human beings, and 
it develops when they get older. That is my opinion 
as to the increase in tuberculosis, and I am fully 
convinced it is right. 

29455. Does the custom still prevail of keeping the 
dry stock out in the open in the winter? — Not so 
much now as formerly. 

29456. They arei reverting to their old customs and 
methods? — Yes, to a large extent, and they provide 
shelter if they keep the cows out, so that the cattle 
can go out and in, and it is much better for the 
cattle and they are doing better. 

29457. You ure of opinion that there is a con- 
siderable increase in the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis within twenty years? — I am sure of it. It 
has increased more than seventy-five per cent. 

29458. Would it be also true to state that in all 
probability at the period to which you refer, this 
disease was not as accurately diagnosed as it is at the 
present day, and that cases of disease existed but were 
not recognised as suffering from tuberculosis? — I don't 
believe there were the same number in existence at all 
for the reasons I have given. 

29459. But it is your experience that the losses in 
stock are greater within the last ten years than they 
were thirty years ago? — It is probably now -more than 
seventy-five per cent, greater than it was then. 

29460. And naturally these losses have to a con- 
siderable extent handicapped the dairying industry? — 

Yes, certainly, and caused great loss to the farmers 
besides, and some of them are probably not aware of 
it. 

29461. Have you mortality amongst your calves, and 
do you lose many of them in the first six months of 
their existence? — No; it is more common in the County- 

29462. Abortion does not trouble you so much? — 

No. 

29463. It is not a frequent source of loss amongst 
the dairy stock? — It occurs sometimes. 

29464. But it is not nearly such a serious draw- 
back as the presence of tuberculous affections?— No ; 
it is not nearly so bad. 

29465. What is the ultimate fate of a cow that 
would be in a dairy when she contracts tuberculosis; 
what becomes of her? — I don't know many cases close 
to me of the sort. 

29466. Has the veterinary inspector appointed by 
the Omagh council ever reported to that body that he 
had discovered cows that he believed were suffering 
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from tuberculous afiection? — Not so far as I am 
aware. I think he made one report about a couple 
of months ago. I saw it in the paper. I did not 
happen to be at the Board meeting that day. 

29467. Were any directions given to him with regard 
to that particular beast as to what should become of 
it? — He made a report on visiting some cowsheds 
and byres, and I don’t know that he had any case of 
tuberculosis at all. 

29468. What was the nature of the report — that the 
conditions existing were not in conformity with the 
regulations laid down? — Some of the reports were 
favourable and some unfavourable. I think this report 
Was two months ago. 

29469. Regarding the unfavourable reports, were 
any instructions given to him with regard to them? — 
More than likely there were. I was not present at 
the Board meeting. 

29470. Are the creameries numerous in this 
locality? — Yes, and auxiliaries. 

29471. Have you ever known dirty milk to be 
returned from a creamery or auxiliary to a farmer? — 
'I have heard a few eases where they 'thought the cans 
were not properly kept clean, but not many eases. 
They are warned. The creamery sends them a 
private circular to keep everything clean! and in good 


i refused i 


one creamery, 


possible to get it taken into a neighbouring creamery? 
— No. I never heard of a case of that sort. 

29473. Are those engaged in the dairying industry — 
milkers and others attending on the cows — careful* in 
their habits? — I suppose a good many would require 
to be more careful, but I have advised them to keep 
everything right — the byres and udders and every- 
thing. I have been very watchful about that. 

29474. I wanted to know if those engaged, in this 
particular form of occupation were naturally clean in 
their habits, and careful about their clothes, and 
handling milk? — It is so hard to answer a question 
regarding the whole of the Omagh union. 

29476. I only want the information so far as vou 
can speak? — I am anxious to give every possible 
assistance. I think there are a great many keep 
everything clean and in good order, but there mav 
be some exceptions. 

29476. And no effort has been made by the local 
authority so far as your information enables you to 
state, to bring those who are careless into line with 
those ^who are careful?— They try to do so. 

29477. Have they ever prosecuted them for non- 
observance of the provisions of the Order?— Not that 
I know of. 

29478. Is winter dairying carried out generally in 
the county Tyrone?— Some farmers never send 'mi IV 
to the creameries at all, and also a good many here 
that live not far from Omagh. 

r wbat Pf ice is toe milk sold in Omagh?— 
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distance, and when you take it into account that 
some farmers get the same price for their butter as 
the creamery itself, and that they can sell tho butter, 
and that it supplies the poorer class of people in their 
own locality, there is no profit in sending it to the 
creamery. 

29491. Have you ever heard it stated that the rear- 
ing of calves on separated milk has an injurious effect 
on their constitution and disease-resisting powers? — 

I don’t know that it engenders disease, but it would 
not do to give it alone, unless you got flax seed. It 
would not do without that for calves. They could not 
live on the separated milk alone. It is very good for 
pigs but not for calves. 

29492. Has the feeding and bringing up of young 
stock on separated milk had an injurious effect on the 
general stock of the country in your opinion? — The 
calves are not nearly so good if you don’t add oil-cake 
and flax seed meal, and Indian meal, to the separated 
milk. 

29498. With the addition of these substances is it 
your opinion you can rear as vigorous and healthy a 
stock as if they were brought up. on whole milk? — It 
was never the custom to bring them up on whole 
milk except for the first month. It was never the 
custom to continue them for six months on new milk. 

29494. I don’t suggest that they would get new milk 
for six months, but they certainly did get new milk 
for a longer period previous to the introduction of the 
creamery system, than they do since it was brought 
in ? — I presume they did. 

29495. Do you think that has any effect on the 
disease- resisting properties of the enlves? — I don’t 
think any disease follows, but the separated milk does 
not rear as strong calves unless they have the things 
I have mentioned added to it. 

29496. Wotild they be as good two-aud-a-half year- 
olds as if brought up in the ordinary way ?— Not except 
great care was taken and ground oil-cake was given to 
them. It is possible to rear calves without giving 
too much milk at all if they are over two or three 
months. If you don’t give them milk at first you 
cannot have good calves. J 

29497. How long are you giving pure milk to the 
ea ves— for what period?— I don't think hardly any 
calf gets it long enough, but we give it for about six 
weeks or thereabouts. 

orim 9 . e ry?-Sa. ll ‘°“ ” I ‘° "* S “ di »S “ iIk *» *» 
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29513. I see we have some managers of creameries 
coming forward to give us evidence. I suppose they 
will be able to give us evidence about the sort of 
stock there is, and how much milk is sent to the 
creameries? — They can give you a good idea of the 
quantity sent off the farm, but as regards the stock 
very few of them see the cows. They can tell the 
number of gallons they received. 

29514. When you were supplying milk to the asylum 
and were in the dairy business, did you know at all 
what was the sort of average yield a cow would give ? 
— It varies very much, but i know cows that gave 
very large quantities. 

29515. You had a necessity of keeping up your supply 
because you had a contract with the asylum?— Yes. 

29516. And you had to supply a certain quantity of 
milk? — Yes. 

29517. And were you selliug milk elsewhere at the 
time? — No. 

29518. How many cows did you have to supply 
that contract? — I think a cousin of' mine and myself 
had forty cows, but they would not be all in full milk. 

29519. How many gallons did you have to contract 
for at the asylum?— That is a ‘difficult question to 
answer because it varied. You got au order for 
every week, aud sometimes they would change the 
order before the week was up. 

29520. I was trying to get at the quantity of milk 
that the cows in this district yield. Do you think 
they yield, ou an average 500 gallons in the year? — 
I never tried it that way. I can average more wliat 
each cow gives daily. Some cows go dry sooner than 
others, and may milk very long this year and it would 
be vice versa next year. 

29521. One fully recognises that? — Yes. 

29522. Professor Mett.am— I don’t quite under- 
stand you when you state that the cattle were im- 
proving, or rather the conditions uuder which they 
were kept, within Thirty years?— I think there are 
more pains taken to keep the byres right. 

29523. And still you think disease is more common 
amongst cattle? — Yes. 

29524. What is the explanation — that if the cattle 
are better kept disease is more common amongst 
them. They get disease when young owing to being 
kept in the wet, cold fields in the winter. 

29525. Thirty years ago they were not kept as well 
ns they are now?— They were kept better in that 
particular way. 

29526. You think tuberculosis was not prevalent 
tlnrty years ago? — Not by 75 per cent, of what it is 
now. 

29527. Do you know tuberculosis when you see it, 
or is it mere hearsay?— I have never been troubled 
very much in my stock. 

29528. What you have stated is probablv hearsay? 
—There was scarcely a word about tuberculosis thirty 
years ago. 

29529. Did you ever hear of tuberculosis of the 
udder? — I heard of the bag being affected. 

■29530. Is it common, do you know?— No; I heard 
of milk-fever but never had a cow that had it, and it 
is a very bad disease. 

29531. But that is different altogether from tuber- 
culosis?— Yes, I know il is. 

29532. You might tell us something about the dirty 
and diseased condition of the cows. How are the 
cows kept in the. byres in the country districts?— In 
the usual way; they are kept tied. 
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29533. Are they kept clean, or is the manure 
allowed to accumulate in the byres? — No; most of 
them clean the byre every morning. There are great 
pains taken by some farmers. 

29534. Do they clean the udder before they milk 
the cows? — Generally they do. 

29535. Do they put on overalls and do they wash 
their hands? — I think they wash their hands," but I 
don’t think they put on a change of dress, except aprons. 

29536. They don’t protect themselves from the cow 
or the cow from them? — I don’t see any change of 
dress. 

29537. You say they wash their hands? — Yes. 

29538. You are a member of the rural council? — 

Yes. 

29539: And you get reports from the medical officer 
as regards disease in the district? — He makes reports. 

29540. Did you ever hear of outbreaks of typhoid or 
diphtheria? — Yes; probably there were ten or twelve 
cases within the last twelve months, supposed to come 
from bad water. 

29541. Have you ever heard disease to be caused by 
milk? — No. 

29542. Or traced to a certain distribution of milk?' 

— No. 

29543. Is there any difficulty for anyone to obtain, 
milk in your neighbourhood ?— Except for a short time 
in the winter. There are not as many cows calving 
in winter as in summer. 

29544. The chairman asked you a question, namely, 
as. to whether there was any winter dairying in this 
neighbourhood. Do many cows calve in the winter; 
is there much winter production? — Anyone who has 
contracts must keep up the supply. 

29545. But those who have not contracts?— They 
won’t trouble themselves to buy any stock when they 
can do without it until their own cows calve. It 
would not pay them. 

29546. When do the majority of the cows calve? 

Prom March to June, or from February to June. 

29547. Then, of course, there is a big deficiency in 
the milk supply during the winter months?— Yes. 

29548. And save by those who have contracts, no 
provision is made to keep up the. supply?— No, it 
would not pay the farmers to do so. They would 
have no room for the cows, they have their dry stock. 

29549. They keep their dry cows?— Yes, always. 

29550. As regards butter-milk; is there plentv of it 
available for those who want- to buy it?— No; that is 
where there is a shortage. 

29551. And these farmers who make butter at home, 
they are quite willing to sell the butter-milk if anyone 
goes to them? — Yes. 

29552. At a reasonable price? — Yes. 

29553. What is the price?— I often saw it selling 
at about a penny a gallon. 

29554. Do they use this butter-milk for making 
bread, or do they drink it, or use it with porridge?— 
they use it for porridge and baking, but it is to be 
regretted there is not enough of it. 

29555. In your precis of evidence you have got a 
note with regard to the improper storage of milk, can 
you tell us anything about that; where/ do thev keep 
the milk? — Many of the farmers have a dairy, ‘but in 
the small farms the accommodation is’ not sufficient. 

29556. You eould suggest improvements? — Yes. 

onr'H’ mos * i places? — In a good many places. 

29.)58. In most places?— I would not say the larger 
number. I would say in a good manv. 


Mr. James examined. 


Chairman. — You are a representative of 
9 o«Ao a{ & Urbfm Council - Mr. M’Gillion?— Yes, sir. 
49560. How long have you been a member of that 
body ? — Four or five years. 

29561. Has it taken any steps to enforce the pro- 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— Yes. 
down' ” ,hat steps bns ifc taken ?— As the law laid 

S' Mas it appointed au inspector?— Yes. 

OQrA ' Lay or professional? — Lay. 
mAnO n An<l i tbey ilave “pporofed no professional 
1 “ey 1 iave a professional man. 

IM. Mr h " S * 

29,)67. At what period was the Order put into force 
J jour council? — When it- came into operation. 


29568. Have reports been presented by the officers 
aP on-e “ - J our body from time to time? — Yes. 

29o69. And what fate overtook these reports?— The- 
officer gets instructions to see that the Act is carried’ 
out, and he reports back to the council. In all cases, 
the instructions have been carried out. 

29570. He reports in the first instance that certain-, 
violations of the rules laid down for the guidance ot 
those engaged in the dairy industry have been dis- 
covered, and he subsequently reports that on his: 
recommendation these defects ‘have been remedied 9 — 
Yes, and if they don’t have them remedied in a 
short time they are prosecuted. 

29571. Have you ever instituted prosecutions?— 
No, because so far as I remember all the recommen- 
dations were earned out. 
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29572. How often does the Urban Council meet? — 
Monthly, except for special purposes. 

29578. Are monthly reports presented by the officers 
appointed? — Yes. 

29574. Has the veterinary inspector ever reported 
to the council that he found an animal in the dairy 
herds in Omagh that he suspected of suffering from 
tuberculous affection? — Not to my knowledge. 

29575. Has the lay inspector ever reported that he 
found people handling milk with unclean hands, care- 
less in their habits generally? — Yes. 

29576. What order was made? — An order requesting 
the people to take proper precautions, or that prose- 
cutions would be instituted. 

29577. And no prosecutions were ever undertaken? 
— No; thev carried out the instructions. 

29578. Would the officer subsequently report that 
he had discovered that the instructions given were 
closely observed? — Yes. 

29579. Is there any scarcity of milk for the poorer 
population in Omagh? — Yes. 

29580. For the year round, or for a limited period? — 
The months of December, January, February and 
March. 

29581. During these months, would it be possible 
for the mother of a family having monev to buy, to 
procure milk? — It may be possible, but there are a great 
many who have money and cannot procure it. 

29582. Such a contingency might arise? — Yes. 

29583. Where is the town supplied from?— From 
the country districts. 

29584. And milk is sent in by carts? — Y'es. 

295S5. And delivered through' the town? — Yes. 

29580. Are any cows kept in the urban area?— Yes, 
but very few;, by vendors of milk. 

29587. The main portion of the supplv comes from 
the outer area? — Yes. 

29588. Has any report ever been presented bv the 
medical officer of health that he suspected the' mil k 
as a source of infection? — Yes. 

29589. And wliat action was taken under these 
circumstances. — I am sorry to say his order was not 
earned out. 

29590. What did he recommend? — I cannot call to 
m »- JjH* I j! no "' ' ,e cal| ed attention to the matter. 

29591. \J hat I asked you was this — Did the medical 
officer of health ever report to your council that an 
outbreak of infectious diseuse had occurred in the 
town, and that he suspected the milk supply as a 
S °on -n ° f T-‘ n ^ e , ctlon ? — I cannot exactly sav that. 

-JoJL. lou have no recollection of such 'a report ? — 
i\o, not m the town. 

S5®** occurred in the country?— Yes. 

29a94. I don t limit you in the evidence you give 
to the conditions within the urban area. We are as 
much concerned with the people in the country as in 
S fever 11 ~Ti n Gree “ ca f tI « L there ™ a great outbreak 
“ n \ e '7‘ 5“ medical officer stated that the disease 

came from the milk. 

29595 What action was taken bv the local 
rUral C0 \ mcil 1,ad t0 do with that, 
1 saw the matter reported in the papers. 

piXTh V J* ” CWS P*P" “port WHS com- 

plete, it would, indicate what order was made or if 
no order was mado5-So far as I know, there in no 
order made. 5 was no 

29597. So that the medical officer’s report might as 
well never have been written, so far as the rMul^ 
were concerned?— Yes. e resu,th 

veam 98 ' H °" in “" ago would thafc be? — Four, or five 

29599. About how many cows would be kept in 
th 9qR(V. an r area ^T I an,mot exact, J sav. P 

-Yes S rC " 1Ktrat:on onforced in the urban district? 

on eertam occasions. v 

on » ac»td „c.^S offd ^ 


29606. Are there any milk shops in Omagh? — No. 

29607. Professor Mkttam. — N o shops where milk is 
sold? — There are a few on a small scale. 

29608. The Chairman. — Wliat class of shop would 
they be — are they what, would he known ns the small 
huxter’s shop? — Yes, exactly. 

29609. Do your inspectors visit these shops? — 
They do. 

29610. Have they ever reported that they found 
the milk stored in unsuitable surroundings? — Yes, and 
had prosecutions. 

29611. Prosecutions were instituted? — The Con- 
stabulary had prosecutions. 

29612. That was on the question of adulteration? — 
Yes. 

29613. Have your inspectors ever reported that they 
found milk stored in unsuitable surroundings, or in 
unclean vessels in these shops? — Yes. 

29614. What action was taken? — They got notifi- 
cation to put their places in order. 

29615. And no prosecutions were ever resorted to? — 
No, because they conformed with the notice. 

29610. They carried out the improvements required? 
— Yes. 

29617. Have you a Food and Drugs Act inspector 
under your council? — No. 

29618. Is that duty carried out by the Constabulary? 
— Yes. 

29619. Have samples been sent for analysis, and 
have prosecutions been instituted as a result of the 
analysis? — Yes. 

29620. What sort of fines were imposed on those 
convicted of selling adulterated milk? — Small fines, 
as far as I remember. 

29621. What would be the amount? — 2s. Gd. or 5s. 

29622. These were not by any means weighty 
penalties. Does the. public feeling in the town roguril 
the penalties imposed by the magisterial bench ns 
adequate to the offences committed? — Sometimes the 
public feeling is not expressed with regard to those 
people. Some would be satisfied with the fines, and 
others not. 

29623. They pleased those who might later come 
under the lash of the magistrates, but those who may 
be condemned to drink a mixture of milk and water 
would consider the penalties inadequate? — Yes. 

29624. Is there, a period of the year at which very 
few carts come into the town to vend milk? Yes. 

29625. And during that period the mothers of 
children anxious to give a milk diet to a child cannot 
pi onaon ‘V — * e8; is impossible to get it. 

29626. Have you any knowledge of the rural district? 

A slight knowledge, but I would rather confine mv 
evidence to the town. J 

29627. Do you think that the condition to which 
you refer in the town may also be found to apply in 
the rural district? — Certainly. lY 

l°u And . ifc £ 9 uite . possible that the occupant 
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29685. Had you a difficulty in getting milk? — I 
had to do without it. 

29636. And your case would bo typical of many? — 
Yes. There are a good many of the carts that come 
twice in the summer, and only once in the winter time. 

29637. And less than half the supply would be 
available then? — Yes. 

29638. Milk is not raised? — No. 

29639. What price is charged retail for it when 
delivered through the streets? — In fact .1 can hardly 
just put an exact price on it. 

29640. It varies? — Yes. 

29641. Arc tlie better class people charged a higher 
price than the poor? — No. 

29642. Different sellers might charge different 
prices?— When the milk is scarce the measure is 
very " neat.” 

29643. The measurement is very accurate? — Yes. 

29644. Would your council, in your opinion, be 
willing to undertake the management and control of 
such a depot if established, and would they further- 
more be willing to undertake to levy a rate to meet 
the cost of delivery, or cheapen the milk to the 
working-classes? — I cannot answer that. I daresay 
there would be some for and some against that. When 
there was notification given of this Commission visit- 
ing Omagh there were expressions of opinion for and 
against. I said myself that there, -was a scarcity of milk. 
Doctor Thompson said he quite agreed with 'me, from 
his experience. 

29645. Even that statement was controverted by 
some members of your council? — Yes. 

29646. There is not absolute harmony here ap- 
parently. Was it ft question as to what they regarded 
as a scarcity — was it a question of degree or of 
direct contradiction?— They said they thought there 
was no scarcity. 

29647. Perhaps they were not particularly curious 
to find out?— My idea was that they were not in 
touch with the working people. 

29648. That is probably the explanation?— Yes. 
The casual labourer cannot make a constant contrnct 
for milk because he cannot got employment regularly. 

29649. Professor Mettam.— Of your own knowledge 
you are aware there is a scarcity? — Yes. It is not 

hearsay with me at all. I am in touch with the 
working-classes , and that is why I know. 

_ 29650. Mr. Wilson. — Is there any popular explana- 
tion as to why there should be a shortage of milk in 
the district: for instance, in many districts the blame 
js laid on the creameries. Does that occur here? — 
That, is the general opinion here amongst the class 
of people I describe — that as soon as the creameries 
started they could not get sweet milk or butter-milk. 

29651. That is the common talk of the district? — 
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the people complaining, to show the genuineness of 
their complaint, should go and ask for it? — I never 
knew that they could get new milk at the creamery. 

29660. That is the complaint? — Yes. 

29661. From what you know of this town, if the 
demand is there, and if the article is in the town, 
surely it should not be an insuperable problem to get 
the two together, and what I would suggest to you is, 
that those who are interested in this question should 
organise what have been called “ milk clubs "—have 
an organization of the poorer people in the town who 
wish to get the milk, and let them bulk their order 
, Vlde amongst their members afterwards. 

Would there be any serious difficulty in getting up 
a body of that kind? — It would be a good idea. 

29662. The whole thing turns on whether the state- 
ment made by you is correct, that there is a demand. 

If the demand is there, it seems that a very simple 


29652. You arc referring to the conditions in Omagh 
town? — Yes. 

29658. Not out in the country districts? — No. 

Y 29654. Is there a creamery actually in Omagh?— 

29655. Does the creamery sell milk?— It sells skim 
milk. I don’t know that they sell pure milk. 

29656. The Chaiiiman.— D id ‘you ever know a person 
wiio went to the creamery for a small quantity of 
new milk and was refused? — No. 

29657. Is there much separated milk used?— Yes, 
because they cannot got anything else. 

29658. Mr. Wilson. — It occurs to one that if there 
was such a demand for milk that it would be a very 
easy mutter to test the thing— if the people com- 
plaming went to the creaniery and asked for milk? — 
I think as far as Eho creamery' is concerned , whatever 
they have they give' it, but a lot have to go awav 
without any — I mean skim milk. 

29659. I am talking of the new milk. You say 
« 11 scarcity of new milk. It seems to me 

that .if thq milk is in a certain place in the town that 


amount of organization would get over the difficulty. 
Would you agree with that?— To a certain extent. 

29663. What would be your plan?— I don't think 
the creameries would do as you suggest. They would 
not sell. I think it is the creameries have left the 
scarcity of milk — the scarcity is due to the creameries 

29664. The Chairman— M r. Wilson is assuming that 
there would be a certain amount of pressure to compel 
creameries to carry out this arrangement?— That 
would be all right. I would agree with that. 

-9665. Mr. Wilson. — Even without the pressure, the 
price that people pay for sweet milk is better than 
the price that the creamery gets for its product?— I • 
don t know about that. I am afraid you would not 
** from the creamery unless there' was pressure. 

29666. The Chairman— Y ou are afraid the creamery 
would not co-operate or give the milk? — Yes. 

29667. Mr. O’Brien— Do the people use any sub- 
stitutes for milk in the way of condensed milk?— 
Iney do m some cases. 

29668. They buy it in the shops?— Yes. 

29669. And what sort of brand do they use— tinned 
separated milk or tinned whole milk?— I cannot say: 
it is not sold very much in the town. 

29670. Do they go sometimes without any colouring 
to their tea at all? — They do. • 6 

29671. Instead of buying condensed milk? — Yes: 
I only saw it once or twice in the town. 

29672. If you went about the people's houses you 
don t see. empty tins with geraniums in them, and 
things of that sort? — No. 

29673. Professor Mettam— You told us that you 
found a difficulty in getting' ’milk for your own house- 
hold? — Yes. 

29674. What did you use instead of it?— Nothin". 

29675. You did not buy any skim milk?— No. “ 

29676. Tlie Chairman— I s there much trade in 
separated milk in Omagh town?— Only at the creamery 
as far as I know. 

29677. Is the creamery on the Confines of the town? 
— It is in the town. 

29678. They do sell separated milk retail in small 
quantities half-a-gallon? — Whatever is required - even 
a quart. 

29679. Is there much consumption of it?— More than 
the creamery can give.’ 

29680. More than can be supplied? — Yes. 

29681. Mr. O'Brien— M ost of the separated milk 
goes back to the farmer? — There are a good many 
people in the town buying it. 

29682. Most of the farmers want their full 80 per 
cent, of the milk they send in back again to feed their 
calves? — I have seen occasions when people sent for 
it to the creamerv and could not get it; and the farmers, 
were approached, and they gave it sometimes, and 
sometimes they would not. They only gave it as a. 
compliment. 

29683. Is there any branch of the Women's National 1 
Health Association in Omagh?— I think so. 


Dr. Hugh Harris examined. 


29684. The Chairman. — ‘You are a medical practi- 
tioner, Dr. Harris, in Stewartstown?— Yes. 

29685. What distance is Stewartstown from Omagh? 
—Over tweptydive miles. 

29686. Do you hold any public appoin'tment'there? — 
Yes; I am Medical Officer of Health and Dispensary 
Medical Officer. • 

L 


29687. Is Stewartstown in the Omagh Rural District? 
— No : in Cookstown Rural District. 

29688. Do you happen to know what provision is 
made by the Cookstown Rural Council under the Dairies, 
and Cowsheds Order? — Yes; I was inspector for two 
years. I think they thought that we were too strict,, 
and they stopped our money, and they appointed a 
veterinary inspector. 
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29689. What branch of the Order were you carrying 
out for them? — I was inspector of cowsheds. 

29690. As to air-space and cleanliness and ventila- 
tion? — Yes: and they thought I was rather hard, I 
think. 

29691. And they thought, probably, by making a new 
appointment they might reduce the pressure? — Yes; 
and they reduced the salary* to half. 

29692.' Professor Mettam. — Do you mean to tell me 
that the veterinary inspector took it for half price? — 
Yes; and the price that was paid us would not pay 
whip money to the driver of a hack car. 

29693. The Chairman. — And they wisely concluded 
that when the pay was reduced by half the pressure 
would be reduced in the same proportion? — I am sure 
they did. 

29(594. Wliat condition did you find the- cowsheds in ? 
— When I started they were in a bad condition, and 
I left model ones when my appointment ceased. I 
made, them take into consideration the extent of air- 
space, ventilation and light. I was told to confine my- 
self to air-space and ventilation, and I did that. It 
took me a year to get that done, after visiting the cow- 
sheds five or six times; and I reported on all the cases, 
and I had to pay about two hundred visits. 

29695. In order to get what you thought was desirable 
carried out? — What was half desirable, not desirable, 
at all. 

29696. You dealt with what was imperative in the 
first instance? — Yes; and I tried to do away with the 
worst phases of the case first. 

29697. Were you ever obliged to prosecute? — No. I 
was told if there was enough of air-space and ventilation 
that that would do. There was an order then that they 
do no inspection at all ; and then the Local Government 
Board insisted on an inspector, and now they have got 
a veterinary surgeon. I have seen the air-holes stuffed 
with boxes. 

29698. And the manure heap in close proximity to 
the byre? — I tried to get that done away with. I have 
sent in more reports than any man in the North of 
Ireland. 

29699. Professor Mettam. — Do they carry them out? 
— No. Some of the Councillors have got the idea that 
the reason I sent in a report was to have a prosecution, 
and get money from them. One Councillor told me 
that; and he went so far as to say that unless I got 
money for prosecutions I would not institute them. 

29700. That was a very reprehensible position to take 
up. Did you find any difficulty in getting your require- 
ments carried out? — Some with great difficulty and 
some with no difficulty. 

29701. And any alterations you required were small 
things at the commencement? — Yes. £2 or £8 would 
carry them out. • One or two people made great im- 
provements. 

29702. At your suggestion? — Yes. 

29703. Without bringing pressure to bear on them? — 
A little pressure. In my opinion, from reading books 
and seeing samples of cows in England, some of those 
in my district when I had charge would compare 
favourably with any in England. 

29704. The Chairman. — Until the time the inspection 
was withdrawn? — Yes; so long as I continued. 

29/05. Since the new inspector was appointed, have 
you seen any reports of prosecutions that were carried 
out at his instigation or suggestion? — No. 

29706. And as far as you can learn, from your know- 
ledge of the locality, aiid reading the local press, you 
have no reason to think that anv prosecutions have 
been undertaken?— I don't think they could take place 
without my notice. 

29707. Regarding the health of the cows of the dis- 
trict, it is not a question on which you are an expert, 
but did it strike you that there was a possibility of 
some of the animals suffering from tuberculous affec- 
tion?— I would not be surprised. Suppose a cow dies, 
it is kept quiet. 

29708. It is not noised abroad? — No. It is mv dutv 
to watch, and I am always on the watch. 

29709. Has anything been done by the veterinary 
inspector in order to ensure the health of the cows?— 
I cannot tell you. There was a ease of supposed 
anthrax the other day. There are two inspectors— one 
appointed by the District Council and the other is ap. 
pointed, I think, by the County Council. There was a 
case of supposed anthrax, and' I inspected it, and the 
veterinary surgeon buried the carcass at once. 


29710. Professor Mettam. — Was this ease reported to 
the police? — Yes. 

29711. The Chairman. — W ith regard to the milk 
supply, your position would enable you to state whether 
it is sufficient? — It is not sufficient. 

29712. Is this owing to a scarcity of milk or want 
of appreciation of its food value? — Both. 

29713. Is there a period of the year in which it is 
impossible for the working-class population to obtain 
a supply? — Yes. They cannot obtain an all-tlie-ycar- 
round supply in any place. I remember on one occasion 
sitting on a half-broken chair and half a stone iti a 
small cottage, and I saw a child getting baker’s bread 
and boiling water. I saw that with my own eyes. 

29714. Mr. O’Brien. — T lmt was better than ten? — I 
suppose it was. 

29715. The Chairman.— W hat age was the child?— 
Three or four years, and there were seven in family. 

29716. Could they buy milk? — They were poor; and 
they said they could not pay for it, but that they could 
not get it if they could purchase it. 

29717. Tile Chairman. — H ave you ever ordered a 

milk diet and been told that it was not procurable? 

Often. 

29718. Even for adults as well as for children? — Yes. 

29719. Would that prevail throughout the entire year 
or only for a limited period?— Of course, in the summer 
it would be more easily got; there would be more milk. 

29720. Does the custom prevail of the funner supply- 
ing milk to those engaged working on his farm? — Sonic 
do and some don't. 

29721. It is not a universal custom? — No. 

29722. Is there, any objection to sell milk in small 
quantities by those sending milk to the creamery? — 
Yes. Some of the people sending milk to tile creamery 
don't keep enough for themselves. 

29723. Professor Mettam.— I s that common, do you 
think? — I don’t think it is very common, but it is 
common. 

29724. The Chairman. — I s it the custom to provide 
the labourers with their food generally? Yes. 

29725. And often, in such circumstances, they don’t 
e, “f et in ^eir tea? — In some cases, but not all. 

29726. The very fact that such a state of things is to 
be found in individual cases would lead one to believe 
th oQ^ y £” I i < ? t el , lfcirel y isolated cases?— They are not. 

Z9 '-'- «ould the working-class population use a 

larger quantity of milk if more were available? I be 

lieve they would. I know one family of ten, and that 
man gets Os. a week, and he has to feed his familv 
with it. 

Sphere is wrt much margin for extravagance 
there . No ; I have to give them money myself. In 
some places there is very bad water. In one case of a 
new well I got a report from the analyst that the wator 
was condemned. The Council seem to think that I 
™ t0 spend money extravagantly. 

oK y ° ur interest is in the public health?— Yes. 

oqvq?' tr safe S uard the interests of the poor?— Yea. 
Vn+Tr" , yOU g0t tuberculosis in your district?— 
(Not very much. 

TTw'pwoH 0 ^ hil! ^i remarkable ? No. I was told by 

29793 q f° y tha A my dlstrict w “ a healthy one. * 
—Yes ^ far “ 8 th ° ro S latr ation of deaths indicate? 

-No 734 Thev ± ldr ?^ eg - tely fcd hi jour district? 
-district gere was smallpox and ty|hSd feve!, bit lot 
healthy. 1 b * y y 1 could kop P the place fairly 

rara s°. 

7 UIin f, * 
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have been kept by Lady Dunleath, and the use of which 
have been advocated by Lady Aberdeen, were got into 
the district. 

29738. Are there many goats kept in your district? 

Yes; but they are dry in winter. 

29739. The introduction of the new breeds would be 
helpful in that respect? — Yes. 

29740. Would the people appreciate the introduction 
of these goats into the distriet? — I am sure they would. 

29741. And they would co-operate with any scheme 
that would be brought forward for the improvement of 
the breeds?— Yes. I was talking to a lot of people 
about them. 

29742. Mr. O’Brien. — W ould the farmers appreciate 
the goats? — They would not like the hedges destroyed. 
I am quite sure some of them would like a goat. I 
know some gentlemen would even go in for them. 

29743. The Chairman — W ould your District Council 
view with equanimity the prospect of being called on 
to undertake some of the expenses, say, of distribution? 
— Yes; but if you put anything on the rates they won't 
do it. 

29744. Unless it is made compulsory? — Yes. They 

will pay a lawyer, but not a doctor. They will give a 
lawyer £500 or £600 or £800 without a word. 

29745. Mr. O’Brien. — P erhaps the lawyers would 
take up this question of supplying the milk in this 
case. Farmers are the guardiaus? — Yes. 

29746. They would recognise that to supply milk at 
Sd. or lOd. a gallon all the year round would pay them 

better almost than any farming they are doing? It 

would. 

29747. I can vouch for that, but I suppose they don’t 
do any winter dairying here at all?— No, not much. 
29748. They say it does not pay? — Yes. 

29749. Have they ever tried it?— I don’t think so. 
I only know one or two farmers in a manufacturing dis- 
trict that supply the people with milk, and it pays 

29750. The Chairman. — T hey supply people having 
regular employment? — Yes. I know one family, and 
they get about 22s. worth of butter in the month, not 
counting the milk. 

29751. Mr. O’Brien. — A re there creameries in your 
district? — Yes; separating stations. 

29752. They are all auxiliaries? — Yes. 

29753. Do they get a plentiful supply of milk during 
the winter? — No; they don’t get half as much as in the 
•summer. 

29754. Not enough to keep them going? — No; only 
two or three days in the week. 

29755. Do you kno%v if the creameries store the milk 
for their suppliers during the days that they are not 
working; do you know if they take in the milk until 
they are separating?— I don't think so. I don’t think 
it is sent to them until the regular time. 

29756. In some creameries they do store the milk 
rather than let the. small farmers keep milk in their 
own premises, knowing that they have no proper pro- 
vision to keep it clean ? — I was speaking to one manager 
of a creamery, and he told me that one supplier sent 
milk on one occasion in which there were beetles and 
cockroaches. 

29757. Do you think it would be possible to purchase 
™ nt t,lose separating stations?— They never sell any. 
29758. Has it ever been asked for? — No. 

^ lorc h as been no organisation amongst 
the labouring classes or the poorer people to see if they 
could get milk? — No. 

29760. Do you think it would be possible to get some- 
thing like that done? — I was going round amongst 
people, and a great many gave me their names, 
lhey told me that they would be willing to buy milk 
“ the .Y could get it, and that they would be willing to 
keep the goats. They have not the improved breed of 
goats. 

29761. The Chairman. — Y ou are familiar with the 
provisions of the Order? — Yes. 

29762. Do you think there is anything unreasonable 
contained in that Order, or unnecessarily severe for any 
person anxious to carry out the trade intelligently? — 
No. A great many of them are beginning to see the 
necessity of it. 

29i63. Mr. Wilson. — Y ou have been trying to en- 
*°rcc the Order in your own district?— Yes. 

-9704. Have you known of any cases where the en- 
forcement has put a person out of the trade? — No. 

29765. They have all remained in the business? — 
ios; it would not put any one out of the trade. 


Dr. Hugh Harris. — 14th Augutt, 1013.* 

29766. The Chahiman. — From your own knowledge of 
District Councils, do you think it would be possible 
that uniform administration of this Order would be 
carried out so long as it is enforced according to the 
will of the local authority?— No; until it is taken out 
of their hands and put into the hands of the medical 
profession. 

29767. You would be in favour pf central control and 
uniform administration over the entire country?— Yes. 

29768. And until that is done one need not hope that 
the milk will be as carefully handled or as clean as 
the public health requires? — Certainly not. 

29769. Lady Everard.— Y ou think the appointment 
of a whole-time veterinary officer would be important? 

— Yes, certainly. 

29770. And a whole-time medical officer? — Most un- 
doubtedly. 

29771. It would conduce to proper administration of 
the Order? — Yes. 

29772. Professor Mettam — Established by a central 
authority? — Yes, and properly paid. He should be 
paid the same as the State-paid lawyers. 

29773. Lady Everard. — Under the Insurance Act 
there is a whole-time medical officer, and that is some- 
thing of the idea that would be in your mind? — Yes; 
but they don’t pay half enough. 

29774. Do you consider that all the by-products of 
milk — butter, skim milk, &c. — should be placed under 
the same rules aud regulations as new milk? — Cer- 
tainly. 

29775. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you think the mothers in 
your district appreciate the value, of milk as a food?— 

They don’t understand the value of it at all. 

29776. They don’t realise that the money spent on 
tea is better spent on milk?— No; they would rather 
spend it on tea or whisky. 

29777. I see in your precis of evidence you say that 
some people give laudanum to their children? Yes. 

29778. Is that common?— No; it is done to keep 
them quiet. 


29780. Professor Mettam.— L audanum is practically 
fatal to young children? — Yes. 

29781. Miss McNeill. — H ave you many deaths of 
children under twelve months? — Yes. 

29782. Have you many deaths between, say, five and 
six years of age — anything more than usual? — Not more 
than usual. There may be some deaths in the summer 
time owing to bad milk. 

29783. Professor Mettam.— I s that summer diarrhoea? 
— Yes, and meningitis. 

29784. Miss McNeill.— T he giving of laudanum is 
confined to mothers in factory employment? — Yes. 

29785. Lady Everard.— H ave you got a Jubilee 
nurse? — No. 

29786. Have you a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association in your district?— We had the 
exhibition down. We are trying to start a branch of 
the association. 

29787. I think you would find a nurse a great 
comfort? — Yes, if we could get her paid for. 

29788. Are the children fed on stirabout in your 
district? — No, they don’t use enough of it. 

29789. Do the mothers bake at home, or is it baker’s 
bread they use? — Baker’s bread. 

29790. What is the price of milk in your district?— 
I cannot say exactly. 

29791. Mr. Wilson. — T he creameries in your dis- 
trict, are they for the most part co-operative or pro- 
prietary creameries?— They are co-operative. 

29792. Has the experiment ever been tried of a 
person who wants milk going to a creamery and asking 
for it? — I never heard of it. 

29793. So it is impossible to say whether the 
cr ®f? er y m ? na ger would be in favour of selling the 
milk ! He dare not do it without the permission of 
the committee. I do not know whether the com- 
mittee would do it unless they were paid well for it. 
I am sure they would do anything for money. 

29794. Mr. O’Brien. — T he price they would get for 
retailing milk would be nearly double what they give 

farmers and more than what they make by butter? 

Yes. You would have to go miles to the orenmerv 
in some cases. J 

29795. Before you go to the creamery asking, for 
milk you must organise the demand?— Yes, they would 
do anything to get money. 

Per ’ la ;P s tJl f creamery manager might say 
that this retailing of milk in small quantities would 
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give trouble, but on the other hand, if the creamery 
manager is in favour of selling the milk in this way 
he could bring pressure to bear on his committee? — 
Yes. 

29797. It has not been tried? — No. 

29798. Mr. Wilson. — It is quite obvious that no 
single solution of this milk problem can be found. 
There must be a series of plans — one to suit one 
place and another to suit another, but where the 
creamery system is in existence it seems to us that 
the organization of the demand was the solution? — 
It might. 

29799. That is if the people really waut milk? — 
Yes; some of the people have not the money. 

29800. That would have to be a matter for some 
charitable organization of some sort, but the first 
thing one has got to do is to supply the milk to the 
people who have money and see that they can get 
it? — Yes. 

29801. Mr. O'Brien. — I s there a difficulty about 
pure water in your district? — Yes. 

29802. Why is that? — Lough Neagh is the worst 
place to get water, because they have to go out a 
quarter of a mile to get it. I got three wells sunk 
and they were all condemned. 

29803. Condemned for what? — The water is con- 
taminated with animal matter. They were not sunk 
in the proper place, and the council did not build 
them high enough. 

29804. Professor Mettam. — A nd did they become 
contaminated with animal matter?— One is sunk in 
a ditch, and I don’t think they built them high enough. 

29805. And there is surface contamination? — Yes. 

29806. That- would be easily remedied? — Yes, but 
they won't spend the money. " I ordered a well to bo 
sunk in one place and they .would not do it, and they 
spent £40 or .£50, and afterwards they had to sink it 
where I suggested. The council won’t do anything 
I ask them to do. 

29807. Mr. O'Brien. — I t seems to me that there 
will be friction as long as you are there?— I am afraid 

29808 Lady Eveiurd.— D o you think there would 
be people m your neighbourhood who would keep a 
billy goat?— I am sure they would. 

29809. We have had evidence in many places that 
it would be advantageous to the labourer if he had 
two goats-one kidding in May, and another in 
November? — Yes. 

29810. This new breed of goat will kid at any time 
of the year, not like the old Irish goat? Yes. 

29811. Professor Mettam.— H ave you had any ex- 
perience of milk-borne epidemics ?— The only one was 
twenty-four or twenty-five years ago. 

none in recent years?-No; it is possible 
S0 “ e cases of diphtheria we get may be from it. 

29818. Of course you are aware that milk is often 

rrr velucl !. k . lllp oi diphtheria?— Yes. 
rr PraCtlCe 18 , ia the rural district?— Yes. 
v ° J0U , 1 an , y urbau experience at all?— No. 

29816. You would have no objection, I presume 
speaking generally that the Vim Coil should 

tTh.il “T tb ° , "* 1 i» "tier 

I “PPOeel outbreak of diseasa!-No; 

sC?oi. s °' “ d 1 "■ ou ‘ a * 


29817. Have you any idea of the condition in which- 
milk is stored? — They send it away at once to the 
creamery. 

29818. But those making butter themselves store 
the butter in the houses? — Yes; some keep it well, 
but in odd eases they do it badly. 

29819. Some of them, could ho improved? — Every 
one of them could be improved. 

29820. Talking of tuberculosis, what is the nature of 
the lesion that you most frequently meet in your rural 
district? — Pulmonary, and disease of the joints. 

29821. Glundular?— Yes. 

29822. Is glandular more common than pulmonary ? 
— Yes, and some disease, of the joints. 

29823. Glandular and joint disease are principally 
due to contamination of food; as, for instance, from 
contaminated milk or contaminated food? — Yes. 
There was an animal that I hoard about which was 
sold in a certain place ami bought by a certain 
butcher, and it is stated it died of cancer. 

29824. Miss McNeill. — I s your place a factory dis- 
trict? — There is only one factory in it. 

29825. Arc there married women in the factory? — 
Yes. 

29826. Do they nurse their own children ? — Home 
do, but they cannot do It in the factory. Some of 
them feed their children at night, and give them milk 
in the day time. 

29827. Are the mothers fairly healthy and vigorous, 
who breast-feed? — Yes; a great many of those, people 
intermarry and that destroys them. 

29828. Is breast-feeding general amongst the factory 
operatives? — Yes. 

29829. Professor Mettam.— W hat happens to the child' 
while the mother is engaged in the factory?— They get 
some pprson to look nftor it. 

29880. Some old woman acts «r nurse and foods 
the child ? — Yes. 

29831. Mr O’Brien.— A nd is it this temporary nurse 
that drugs tho children?— Yes. 

29882. And you find many children suffering from 
paralysis from this early drugging?— I only saw one or 

29883. Becauso I have known cases of children with 
drawn ’ “ temporarily paralysed?-! have 
not seen many of them. The inspector of the- 
round 1 * 1011 ° f Cruolty to Children Society comes 

“?“• You have n “ cruelty man,” as they call 
them, going round?— Yes, he is in Portodown. ‘ 

29835. You speak in your summary of evidence, of 
money spent on whisky. Does that apply to the- 
factory hands?— Not only to tho factory hands. 

JTJWZ. dn, ” k “”« B °» «>• .W«s 8 ?-I 

thfSL5,™T s ‘\ I ’ , ™ ld “V BMranlly throughout 
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29839. Thoso who can afford it? Yes 

ft “ 

Di ftporstown dr strict they drink 8lh8 ,. ' “ ““ 


29841. Tho Chairman. — A re y 
culture, Mr. Browne?— Yes, 


Mr. J. G. Browne examined. 


l interested i 


90RdA P if nty V?'“ m my ^ ,strict if they pav for it 1000 fht pe ' ce " tft 6 Q fallen but the quantity fell I 


111S8 jucineill.— A t what price is it ‘'sold? 

tor the hut*.,. f r.Lo?-;«7cr t&z "»»■% - 

for years the cows. over?— The farmers did not feed 

gives 


i° Ur , C0 -°P eralio >i ereamerv^and for 
3STS.T“.. b ““ ihuru. Suppose 


“is* grjrwa “ 1910 

“ r -° ?“*»■-» *«.. Tho quality wus , 


^g«Iion.o < „i,k,Z S t,Sb.TC.?.S;t'3 «** » 

For the milk 208sn t„ ^ P roa uotioi 


vhaikman. Xou thlilr 

average of the yield of the cows?-Ycs 
the owner would get £7 2s. from the 


creamery 


VS “aas-v 1 - ** ge “" g *»•* 

and dairying todSjL”'!? 1 ” 1 ' "’.T” ougogod in t 
g industry m your locality decreasing?— N 
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they arc keeping as many cows as before or more, but 
they are not feeding them so well. The calves pay 
them and the store cattle pay them. 

29851. Would it be your opinion that it would pay 
the fanners better to care their cows better? — No; 
they arc well enough cared for, but no forcing food 
is given them. 

29852. In your opinion, it is more profitable to feed 
them cheaply than to force a supply? — Yes. Some 

people cannot dispose of their milk.' 

29853. Can you speak of any area outside the town 
oi Sion Mills?— Yes. In the district around Sion Mills 
milk is plentiful enough. The farmers cannot supply 
it for uothiug. 

29854. Wc are more anxious to know if people can- 
not secure it for money?— There is no such thing 
about our locality. ° 

29855. Does it apply to any part of the countv 
Tyrone? — No. In some cases you cannot get butter- 

milk, but you can always get new milk. 

29856. We have been told— not in Omagh— that the 
people cannot always get milk for money?— That is 
nonsense. They cun get it at the creameries. 

298o7. We have been told that some of the 
creameries refuse to sell milk retail?— They will sell it. 

29858. We had a creamery manager who told us 
that he thought it would be unreasonable to require 
creameries to sell it?— I don’t know what kind of a 
manager he was. 

0 2 i 8f i 9 ' ^ ,"f s suggested to many creamery managers 
that they might be induced to sell milk for cash retail 
•and sonic objected to that?— I never heard of its 
being objected to. 

29860. The feeling that you indicate does not prevail 
■universally amongst the creamery managers? No. 

29801. And, in your opinion, it would not be un- 
reasonable to compel them to sell milk retail?— No, 
and they would be making money by doing so.. 

29862. It would not be so much a question of price. 
It was the- question of the dislocation of the manage- 
ment of their trade? — There would be a little difficulty, 
it could be got over. 

29863. .It must create a little extra trouble,, but if 
the public health demanded that it should be possible 
tor the residents of the district to procure milk, and if 
the lactones had the milk, would it not be reasonable 
to think that the factories should reserve a certain 
■quantity for domestic use?— Yes, and nothing would 
pay them so well. 

29864. Are the children sufficiently nourished on a 
nullc diet?— I should say so, but I am not an expert, 
lliere is plenty of milk available, 
diminish”^ yie ld improving? — No; it is 

+w 8G m T ° wk i t oause do y° u attribute that, other 
the &°verty of the feeding ?-Tlie scarcity ” of 

1 000 anil If > f° U ,iad a gnod co ' v 8he would make 

1,000 gallons of milk a year. You cannot get efficient 
1 o°oo r J 0 T m ‘ lk ! ng ’ 110 what you pay. 

_ -9867. Is that one of the difficulties of the trade? — 
I hat is a great difficulty. 

diSiSLS? «» “«• i- 

B .y reason Of the imperfect milking?— Yes, 
so Vell° PnCCS d ° UOt pay the farmer to kee P the cattle 

29870. Is the deep-milking cow less likelv to be 
efficiently milked than the small-milking cow?— Yes 

d y° u llkel y lose her in a few vears. 

* J * * roni another point of view, the aim and 

'thLw? Ur I !i? mr - V ,7° uld be find some means by 
which the milk yield of the cow would be increased, 
have an objection to that?— Yes. 

l is an entirely new aspect of the question. 

Mr. OBribn. — H ow many dairy eows would the 
average farmer have?— A dozon to twenty. 

29873. There are no farmers- with up” to eighty or 

9 ao 7 , J ld ^ d C0W8? — No: none with more than fiftv. 
n ^»H 74. I. suppose no ono uses a milking machim)?— 

mfi?- 875 i Tlle Chairma>1 '-— How many cows would each 
milker be expected to milk?— Prom six to ten. 

No 2987 5J? it mslc labour that is usually employed?— 
becauS' 3 ^‘ v . fc ““ le - Thp .y are taking the men 

oecause the females are not available. 

ienfOllIo I xT it the . fa ctory work that is attracting the 
temales?— No, emigration to America* 6 

-I 9 wo 8 uld D ^ go" 4 diffiouIfc ‘ y °P erate in other districts? 
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• 29879. The extension of it, I take it, will lead to the 
limitation of the milk supply generally, if it should 
go on? — Yes. 

29880. Is the scarcity of labour a growing difficulty 
with you? — Yes; it is getting worse, year by year, and 
the quality of it is getting worse. It needs more 
supervision now than it did before. 

29881. You caunot be safe in leaving them uninspec- 
ted? — No. You would lose an 800 gallon cow in a 

few years if you did. 

29882. Mr. O’Brien. — H ave the farmers gone in for 
the keeping of milk records of each cow? — No. 

29883. Weighing the milk once or twice a week 
would show whether the milker was doing his work?— 
les, but what about the other four times a week? 

29884. You might have it done every day? — It would 
be too much trouble. 

29885. There is no trouble? — You would have to be 
always there yourself. 

29886. What is the farmer at when the milking is 
going on?— It is hard to tell. 

29887. He might not be up perhaps?— Yes. 

29888. The farmer’s wife might be up?— He might 
not have a wife. Generally, the farmer’s wife must 
supervise. 

29889. The Chairman. — la the farmer's wife 
deteriorating also?— Yes; I think she is deteriorating 
at the milking. • 0 

29890. Is not the Sunday labour a difficulty with 
.you ?— Some people object to do it, but it is ‘not so 
difficult as getting it properly, done. 

29891. Do you send milk' to the creamery?— Yes. 

I keep pure-bred shorthorns. 

ona?,o' Pr° you kee P an Y milk records of them?— No. 

29893 Have you ever kept milk records at all? — 

Never for a year. 

29894.. Do any of the fanners in your locality? I 

th ' uklbeydid for !l fe w months, but they stopped it. 

29895. Wily? — I don’t know. 

knovy 96 ’ Di<1 Hley °^ eCt 40 the double? — I don’t 

youraeH?— No°' BniEN ' —I)id J °” ob * ecfc to tIle fcr ouble 

29898. You kept, them yourself? — Yes, for a few 
months. I did not want the cows to give any more 
milk, because they were giving enough, because they 
only give the cost of production. 

29899. The Chairman. — C an you improve the qualitv 
of the milk by the feeding of the cow?— Certainly you 
ma “ migbfc be supplyiiig milk for three 
months all right, and it may come up to the legal 
standard, but owing to some cause the cow goes 
beiow thut standard. We often find in the creamery 
that it sometimes comes below i}ie standard, 'so it is 
very hard for a man to be fined when he supplies milk 
as it comes from the cow. 

29900. That is quite recognised, and it is a possibility 
that might arise?— It has happened. I know a man 
who was fined. It was not a heavy fine. 

29901. It is not the amount of the fine, but the 
stigma ? — Yes. 

29902. Do you find a great difference in the butter 
much* the mornm ° an< * tbe evening milk? — Not very 

P° you , milk at Aguiar intervals?— Yes. 

—Yes ^ nearly aS P ossible twelve hours between? 

w^° 5 ' tbat case , the Percentage of butter fat 
would not vary so much? — No. 

29900. Have you any cows that pemistantly re Im 
to yield up to the standard? — No. 

„ 2° fl S k “>•* » *kat yield, a amall 

“7° b “ ttel “* ptoporfcion- 
ately than one that yield, a larger supply?—*,, but 
it is not universally so. 

29908 Do you think that the feeding of calves on 
ZinS? NAt hflS dete ri°rated the store stock of the 

T7 mueh ’ but ifc te* a little. 

p s th . e fa t supplied in the majority of cases? 

9Q0i ° iber ? me the calves would die. 

29910. Is it the universal custom to give linseed 
— ' Yes 8 "* 3 flaXSeed h° ded to calves with separated milk? 

- 2 ®? 11 : W ha t do you think would be the average milk 
yield of the ordinary dairy cow, fed Lirlv weU te 
this county?— About 400 gallons. 3 U ’ 

think \o. Y ° U W ° Uld not get beyond that?— I don’t 

2 j 9 i 13 ' J ^ nd T , that would be a good-sized cow fed on 
good land?— If you fed her extra she would give more. 
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29014. What do you think it would be possible to 
increase the yield to with generous treatment? — To 
600 or 700 gallons. 

29915. And it is your opinion that it would not pay 
to produce that extra quantity? — No; I tried it myself. 

29916. And you think that there was no profit in it 
at all? — Not the smallest, at the creamery prices. 
Supplying milk to a town would be different. 

29917. Do you sell any of your milk other than 
to a creamery? — No; but the people who are milking 
get it for nothing. 

29918. It is regarded as portion of their wages? — 
No, but they get it. 

29919. And there is no stipulation when they are 
employed that they will get it? — No. 

29920. But they get it all the same? — Yes. 

29921. Do you employ any female labour at the 
dairy? — No; it is only a separating station. 

29922. At the central dairy, is the butter made by 
a dairymaid or man? — A dairymaid I should say. 

29923. The dairymaid has gone out of fashion, and 
men are now employed?— It was a dairymaid for the 
last year I know. 


29924. Have you tried winter dairying? — Yes. 

29925. With what result? — There is no profit in it 
except that you will have better calves, and the cows 
will give the same supply of milk in the winter as in 
the summer; but to supply milk to a creamery at 
4Jd. per gallon is not sufficient. 

29926. They give up to 6d. a gallon in the winter in 
some places. Is it the poverty in the butter fat of the 
milk that causes them to give poorer prices? — It is not; 
they pay 6d. a gallon for one month when they are 
competing with another creamery, hut they take it off 
afterwards. 

29927. That is a question of competition? — Yes; our 
average is something like 4}d. a gallon all the year 
round. I have the return here. 

29928. Is there, any trade in separated milk from the 
creamery? — No; there, is no demand for it if they cair 
get sweet milk so readily ns they can. 

29929. There would be no demand for separated 1 
milk? — No, there, is no demand for it, and at Sion Mills, 
they would not drink it. I cannot tell you why. 

29930. Did yon ever taste it? — No. 


On resuming after luncheon, Professor Mettam ■presided. 


Mr. James Stewaiit examined. 


29931. Professor Mettam. — You have kindly con- 
sented to give evidence before the Commission, on the 
question of the milk supply. Will you be good enough 
to make a statement as to the condition of the milk 
supply in your district?— Since getting a letter from 
your Secretary, I made inquiry all over the district of 
Strabane. In my own immediate district the milk 
supply and the rearing of the calves are the main sup- 
port of the farmers. 

29932. The production of milk for consumption and 
the rearing of calves?— Yes. 

29933. Have you many creameries in your district? — 
A big part of my district has no creamery. I would 
say that in my immediate district they churn at home 
or sell sweet milk rather than send to a creamery. 

29934. Is there any difficulty in obtaining milk? — No. 

29935. As much as is wanted is available? — Yes. In 
my own neighbourhood we have twenty-five per cent, 
more milch cows now than we had thirty years ago. 

29936. Do you think that the poor people use a 
larger quantity of milk in their homes now than they 
did years ago?— They use more than they did thirty 
years ago. 

29937. They use more milk for their children? — As 
far as I can see, they have no trouble in getting a 
supply of milk. My own men are using more than they 
were thirty years ago when I began farming. 

29938. Do you think that applies to your whole rural 
area? — No. I am in the neighbourhood of Sion Mills, 
and I sell my butter and buttermilk at Sion Mills. 
Messrs. Herdman graze forty to sixty cows every year 
for_ their workers. A great many of their workers keep 
a cow or two, and they only charge a nominal sum for 
the grazing. 

29939. Is the Dairies and Cowsheds Order enforced 
by your Council? — Yes. 

29940. You appointed a veterinary surgeon? — Yes, 
and two sub-inspectors. 

29941. Whose duty it is to go round and see the con- 
dition in which the cows are kept?— Yes. The 

veterinary surgeon examines the cows, and the sub- 
inspectors visit the byres frequently. 

29942. Do you find that the people generally assist 
these inspectors in carrying out what they require them 
to do?— Yes: they are all in favour of it. The Order 
did not apply to me when it first came out, and it does 
not apply to me yet. I was Chairman of the Council 
at. the time, and some of the members thought that I 
was too anxious to put it into force, as I was not 
brought under it myself, and I put in my application to 
be brought under it. 

29943. I suppose the Inspectors are only bringing 
about a gradual change? — Yes. 

29944. And not putting the cow-keepers to too much 
expense at once? — I think they insist on cement floors, 
and on everything of that sort, to keep the byres sani- 
tary. I think most of the people in the district have 
the byres cleaned out twice a day. The inspectors in- 
sist on that. 


29945. And the manure being removed a certain dis- 
tance away from the eow-byres? — Yes. 

29946. Have any prosecutions been instituted by 
your Council under the Order? — None, except to make- 
them register. 

29947. Threats have sufficed to bring about the en- 
forcement of the Order? — Yes. 

29948. As regards the cattle generally, what cows do 
you usually go in for in your neighbourhood? — Tho 
cross-bred shorthorn. 

29949. There are no puro-bred herds in your locality? 
— No. Well, there are some thoroughbreds kept. 

29950. Do you find the type of animal has improved 
or disimproved in recent years?— Well, I think at one 
time they went down in milking quulitios. They ore 
greatly improved within the last few years. They are 
paying more attention to the. milking qualities of the 


29951. In fact, they use n cow now as a real milking 
machine, to get as much out of her as possible? — Yes. 

29952. When do the cows calve with you as a rule? — 
In September and October. 

Y 29953 - You go iu personally for winter dairying? — 

29954. Is that common in your district?— It is im- 
proving. There are a great many people going in for 

29956. They see the value of it?— They feel it in their 
pockets. 

29956. And you are getting a demand all the year 
round for the supply ? — Yes, and your cow milks more 
evenly all the year round. 

29957. Do yon know, of your own knowledge, 
whether tuberculosis is common in your district 
amongst the cattle?— No; it is not. 

29958. You keep the cows out as long hh you can? — 


. ui u-uoing an you give them during 

nontt.J_Ti.rnip,, h,,y mil , W . 

2W60 Bo you B o m for im, of the so-nelM catch, 
crops? — Yes, vetches. 

29961. And the so-called hardy greens, and rape, and 
so on?— I don t go in for these. I don't believe, a cow 
™ greens or cabbage at all. 
w 6 , 2, D V?Y- send any milk from your district to- 
f1 , or Dublin?— No, Strabane consumes a good 
deal of sweet milk. It consumes much more than it 
m my earlier days. In Strabane they have a good 
supply of sweet milk and buttermilk. Thirty years 
ago it was supplied with thirty cows, and at present 
there, are 180. I have reports here ns to the condition 

OQQAo mi m k „ SUppl - v in other districts. 

vnf.9 T u us aboi,t tllp districts further afield from 
Donalon<r ^ reports from those districts. The first is. 

WmsoN — Did you prepare these reports 
yourseff?— 1 got this information from the people that 
± • . 6 "?• .nalong is about the best farming dis- 

trict, perhaps, in the North of Ireland. Creameries* 
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started there seven years since with a supply of 400 
gallons per day. Now, they have 900 gallons per day. 
Tho labouring men get their new milk as formerly each 
evening, and the farmers churn one day each week so 
as they can have a supply of buttermilk, and a number 
of labourers keep a cow and send tho milk to the 
creamery, and some of them have as much as 80s. per 
month for milk supplied. In the Ardstraw district 
they have from twenty-five to fifty per cent, more 
milch cows than were kept twenty or thirty years a^o. 
The labourers are fairly well supplied with milk, °as 
most of the people chum Sunday’s milk, and they get 
new milk at a cheap rate. Before the time of the 
creameries there was scarcely a labourer about here got 
leave to keep a goat, but now there is hardly one of 
them but has a goat, which they get grazed with the 
farmer for whom they are working. In the Donaheady 
district the number of cows kept by the farmers is as 
large as has been the case for the last fifteen years, and 
I believe the present supply is adequate for the require- 
ments of tho district. In the Lcckpatrick district the 
number of cows kept have increased during the last 
few years. Farmers have almost completely stopped 
churning their milk, and are sending it to the creamery. 
Labouring men are getting all the milk they require, 
and there are never any complaints as far as new milk is 
concerned. There is a scarcity of buttermilk in the 
district, and they make separated milk a substitute. In 
the Douamana district there is no increase in the num- 
ber of cows kept. The labourers who are liviiig with 
the farmers get their supply of new and buttermilk 
where they are employed. Those living in labourers' 
cottages usually keep goats and get buttermilk 
wherever thoy can. On tho whole, they can easily and 
cheaply obtain a supply of milk. In Newtownstewart 
district, during tho past twelvo years, the number of 
cows has increased about five per cent., and the milk 
supply about ton per cent, during the. past two years. 
The labourers in the country get a supply of- new and 
buttermilk from their employers. There ‘is more diffi- 
culty in procuring buttermilk than formerly in the town 
of Newtownstewart, and the people arc using separated 
milk, which takes its place for baiting purposes, but 
they have a good supply of new milk. They have 
started a cow-testing association. 

29965. Professor Mettam. — Have you any experience 
of cow-testing associations? — I have been weighing my 
milk for the past five years. I carried out a test — 
winter against summer; I found it was useful and I 
still weigh. 

29966.' You find thereby you get rid of the profitless 
cow? — Yes. I may say I sold all my good cows when 
I weighed tho milk. 

29967 . Mr. Wilson. — You mean to say that the. ani- 
mal you expected would bo a profitable . one .was shown 
by the records not to be profitable? — Yes. At. that 
time I lilted to have a good-looking cow. . I am getting 
up the milk again. I had cows that would not give aa 
average of 300 gallons, and at tho present time I have 
cows giving over COO gallons, and they are milking still. 

29968. Professor Mettam. — That shows the utility of 
the test? — Yes. 

29969. Mr. O’Brien.— -T hose good-looking cows, you 
thought, were giving more than 800 gallons? — I did not 
weigh their milk. I hud good calves from them. 

29970. But, not having kept milk records, you did not 
know what value they were from the milk point of 
view-?- — No. I sold most of them for -220, and I got 

cows for £14 and they give more milk. With regard 
to Newtownstewart district, I know that the labourers 
get a supply of now and buttermilk from their em- 
ployers. There, are a good many of them getting per- 
quisites of milk from their employers. 

29971. Professor Mettam. — Daily as part of their 
pay?— -Yes. In our district they have to buy it, but at 
a cheaper rate than wo sell to the town. 

29972. Are the wages larger with you than in those 
places where the milk is given? — There might be 6d. a 
week in money. 

29978, Miss McNeill.-*— W hat is the ordinary wages 
of an agricultural labourer? — 8s. to 10s. a week, and 
they have a house, a rood of potatoes, and two to 
three tons of coal. Thoy also have goats grazing. The 
perquisites come to 4s. or 6s. in the week. As I have 
stated, there is more difficulty in procuring buttermilk 
than formerly in the town of Newtownstewart, and the 
people are using separated milk, which takeB its place 
for baking purposes, but they have a good supply of new 
milk. I don’t know much about separated milk, but I 
don't think it would make a good substitute for butter- 
milk. 
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29974. Professor Mettam. — So, taking it all in all, 
you think there is an abundance "of milk to be 
obtained? — Yes. I expect it is the best milk-supplied 
district, perhaps, in the North of Ireland. 

29975. And where the buttermilk is scarce, it is 
where the creameries are established, and the farmers 
don’t go in for butter-making in their homes? — In some 
cases the buttermilk seems to be plentiful where the 
creameries are. In my district there are many of the 
farmers sending milk to the creamery, and they keep 
the Saturday night’s milk, and they have more butter- 
milk than they want for their own use. 

29976. In your area are there many goats kept?-— I 
am sorry to say there are too many. On my land they 
have up to a dozen goats, and I would like to have none. 

29977. Of course, they i 
Yes. 

29978. In. the remote country districts where milk is 
not exactly next door to a labourer, would you recom- 
mend that he should keep a goat or a couple of goats 
for his own use? — I think they are very useful, if 
they are kept tied. Twenty years ago I had goats on 
the. farm. I gave them up again, and I got them 
again about ten years since, and I scratch my head 
when I look at the hawthorn hedges. 

29979. You believe that, the goat is the poor man’s 
cow? — Yes, it is a great help to a poor man with a 
large family. 

29980. Mr. ."Wilson. — I gather from what you say 
that there seems to be no difficulty betweeu the farmer's 
and the labourers so far as the supply of milk- is con- 
cerned? — There is not. 

29981. Are those labourers living in the new cottages 
or the old houses? — In the Strabane district there are 
few agricultural labourers in the new cottages. They 
are generally occupied by an aged couple with a large 
family that work in the mills. 

29982. Do you happen to know of any place where 
Motion has arisen between the farmer and the labourer 

through the labourer living in one of these houses? 

No. For my part, I would be glad to see them more 
plentiful. 

29983. Cottages? — Yes; if we can get the right sort 
of men into them, but in the Strabane district we had 
a large scheme which was just completed, and wo can- 
not find an agricultural labourer to occupy them. An 
agricultural labourer with a farmer is worth from 14s. 
to 16s. .a week with his perquisites, and you can get a 
day man for 10s. or 12s. 

29984. You mean they all go for the day man in con- 
sequence? — Yes, but we cannot get them. 

29985. Have you ever heard it stated that a mau sup- 
plying milk to a creamery will keep too little for his 
own use at home? — I heard it, but I believe he would 
be a foolish, man. 

29986. Do you believe it?— No, I think they can 
hardly do without it. 

29987. We have hoard that stated in a dogmatic wav 
in different pluces? — I don’t think it is so. Half of 
our district has no creamery in it. They are churning 
at home and selling milk. 

29988. I suppose they sell a lot of new milk into the 
town of Strabnno itself?— The district I allude to sup- 
plies Strabane. There is four times as much milk com- 
ing into Strabane now than there was five years ago. 

Thirty-five years ago the late Mr. Gordon had the sup- 
plying of the town, and he had only from forty to 
sixty cows. 

29989. I suppose the whole of that trade of Strabane 
is m the hands of the owners of cattle?— Yes. 


o-operative society attempted to 


. Has any 
supply milk? — No. 

29991. Did they ever try? — Yes; there was a man in 
Strabane over twenty years ago who tried it. He was 
selling new milk and butter, and he found it was a 
failure. He ran only a couple of years. 

29992. Miss McNeill. — D id he buy the milk from the 
farmers? — Yes. 

29998. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou have gone in for winter 
Yes"' V ' n ^ yQUraelf ’ Rn ^ y° u have kept milk records? — 

.29994. Can you tell us .what the average yield of your 
herd .is? — Over 500 gallons this year. 

29.995. Are there many about you who have cows with 
an average of. 500 gallons? — I heard some of them have 
run up to 1,200 and 1,400 gallons. 

29996. But as an average ?— They only commenced 
keeping records this last year. 
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'29997. You said there was a milk-testing association 
established? — Yes, in Newtownstewart. 

29998. You sell milk retail? — Yes. 

29999. What- sort of price do you get? — Different 

80000. You find that it pays? — "Well, I think 60 . 

30001. I suppose you would hardly continue it unless 
you found it paid directly or indirectly? — Sometimes in 
the North you find a man that does not know what is 
good for him. 

30002. You have all your cows calving in the late 
autumn for winter dairying? — Yes. Very seldom they 
would be more than a month dry. 

30003. You find the period of lactation is longer? — 
Yes. 

30004. And the calves are better? — Yes. 

30005. They go on to the new grass just at the time 
when they can get benefit out of it? — Yes. 

30006. We have, been told that people won’t take up 
winter dairying because it will not pay, but that has 
not been your experience? — No. A cow calving in May, 
it makes no difference what feeding you give in Sep- 
tember or October, they drop their milk, and you cannot 
raise them. 

30007. And your calf does not increase weight for 
weight as the other does? — No. 

30008. Professor Mettam. — What do you do with your 
calves? — 1 keep them on and fatten them. 

80009. You fatten the calves? — I run them on to two- 
years-old. 

80010. Mr. O'Biuen. — Y ou fatten them as baby beef? 
— No; two years-old. 

30011. Professor Mettam. — That would be bullocks, 
but what about the heifers?— I sell some of them for 
beef, and I keep those I want for dairying. 

30012. Mr. O'BniEN. — You keep up your own dairy? 
— Yes ; I have always half-a-dozen heifers coming in in 
the month of September. 

30013. Of your own breeding? — Yes. 

30014. You also buy some, I suppose? — -I very seldom 
buy a heifer. 

80015. Do you keep a bull of your own? — Yes, a 
thoroughbred shorthorn. 

30016. Bought because it comes from a herd with a 
good milking record, or bought simply from points? — 
Bought from points. 

30017. But of a thoroughbred bull? — Yes, a short- 
horn. 

30018. Are there any of the Polled Angus bulls in 
your neighbourhood? — Not many. I got one a few 
years ago for the country. The people wanted me to 
get them one. They were able to make 30s. or £2 off 
the calves bred by the black bull more than from the 
shorthorn. 

30019. You spoke of the labourers who are not em- 
ployed by farmers regularly— that they mostly have 
goats? — That is so, in one district I mentioned.* 


30020. In your district, is that so?— No. 

30021. And all the agricultural labourers are living 
with the farmers? — Yes, in our district. 

30022. Do you know in these districts that you rend 
reports of, and where they are not living with farmers 
and are depending on the goats for the supply of milk 
— do you know how they get a supply in winter, or 
whether they get any? — That is in fie Donaman dis- 
trict. That is a district that does not go in so much 
for creameries as the others, and I expect they can 
always get a supply of buttermilk aud sweet milk. 

30023. Would you say that more butter was consumed 
by the people in their own houses, labourers and smull 
farmers, than there used to be? — Certainly. For my 
own part, thirty years ago there was hardly one pound 
of butter taken, and now there is no labourer that does 
not use at least one pound a week. 

30024. W’hat price do you get for your butter? — I 
don’t tell every man my price, but I could sell 20 cwt. 
of butter every week at the retail price of the creamery. 

30025. Is that because the people ore better off than 
they were, or that they are putting more valuo on the 
milk products? — They are better off. 

30026. In any of these districts that you know of, do 
they drink separated milk at all? — Indeed, I don't know 
that they do. 

30027. You have not heard of it? — No. 

30028. Do they use oatmeal porridge for the children? 
— Yes. 

30029. And give them sweet milk with it? — I expect 
it is buttermilk that they give them. 

30030. Talking of Strabane, you say that the milk 
bought there has very much increased ? — Yes. 

30031. Is that because there arc bettor wages round 
there, or that they are learning that milk is more of 
a food than they thought? — They have better wages. 
We have two shirt factories in the town, and since they 
were established there is more employment in the mills. 

30032. Do you think the people generally recognise 
the food value of milk?— I don’t know that they do as 
much as they ought. 

30033. Supposing that there is a family with the 
parents and five or six children, do you think that they 
recognise that milk is the best and cheapest food that 
they can get for their children, and would buy it 
accordingly, so as to give them a quart of milk a day 
each?— That is not commonly done at all. They would 
go in for something that they would consider cheaper. 
They don t consume a quart a day each. 

30084. I suppose not. If they had money to buy, 
you don t think they would do so?— No. 

30035. You say they use more butter at all evonts?— 
Yes. 

30036. And the children quite often have butter?— 
Yes; they all buy butter, even where there is only a 
single worker m the family. 


30037. Professor Mettam.— I understand, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, you are a member of the Dungannon Urban 
Council?— Yes. 

30038. And you are prepared to give the Commission 

evidence as to the milk supply to Dungannon? Yes. I 

have taken a great interest in a goat ranch department 
and also in a bee industry. Lady Aberdeen has taught 
me very useful lessons. I have come here to speak in 
favour of Lady Aberdeen and Lady Dunleath’s scheme 
that will help the people. 

30039. What kind of goats have you got in your 
neighbourhood?— We have got a mixture, of the Spanish 
and the Irish goat, which gives from two to three 
quarts a day for eight months. I have been out in 
America, and saw the Germans and others adopt the 
plan of having goats’ milk, as the goat is an animal 
that is practically free from consumption, and that is 
very important. 

30040. So we may take it that you are strongly in 
favour of those who cannot get cows’ milk keeping 
goats? — Yes. 6 

30041. Is there a plentiful supply of cowb’ milk 
coming into Dungannon ?— No, especially in the winter 
1 myself for two months never tasted buttermilk. I 
wT wbat ia ca ^ e ^ " creamery milk ” as nothing 
but the dross of a cow. 


Mr. John Cunningham examined. 


30042. What do you mean by " creamery milk?"— 
milk m^k that 18 S ° ld m the countr Y- It is separated 
30048. Separated milk is largely used in Dungannon? 
aniuA A . bou ‘ twlce a week we get a supply. 

fa £. » "-'<1 l>J 

pI “‘ J r»*‘ ““k for 

”™ r 

30049. You told us just now that there was very 
30050. But you can get sweet tnillrb vr„i , , 
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In regard to the question of the goat, I have taken an 
interest in that since I have come from America, seeing 
so many of them there, and watching the Germans in 
their habits. If a goat ranch was started in every 
district, say, in Dungannon, a hundred goats could be 
handled by one man for 15s. a week, and you would 
have no consumption and no debilitation. The people 
are getting an inferior class of milk. 

30051. You think a scheme for the keeping of goats 
would be feasible and possible in Dungannon?— Yes. 
And that a quantity of milk could be provided from these 
goats which would be_ available for those who could pur- 
chase it. 

30052. Are there many poor people in your locality? 
— Yes ; our neighbourhood is principally composed of 
manufacturing people. 

30053. What would be the price of the goats' milk 
that you suggest might be made available?— I will read 
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this to you, and you will know my ideas. I am in favour 
of starting a sanatorium ou Altmore mountain, which 
is 800 feet over the sea level; also a bee industry; also 
a goat ranch that would supply the poor consumptives. 

Altmore would be suitable for a goat ranch, as there 
are four miles of mountain, and you know that heather 
is good for goats. I know where goats go to a gentle- 
man's garden and steal the honey for the sanatorium. 

They are great robbers, and I praise them very much. 

Mr. .Homer in South Tyrone, Mr. Russell in North 
Tyrone, Mr. Magee in Mid Tyrone, and Mr. Redmond 
in East Tyrone, have probably at least a hundred con- 
sumptives in each of their divisions. Now, if they 
will adopt my plan, I will cure out of these institutions 
60 per cent, inside of three years, and give these par- 
ties liberty to go out and work, and strive to be indus- 
trious, and reduce the rates Is. 6d. in the £. I think 
the farmers ought to listen to me now if they are here. 


Mr. II. J. Wilson examined. 


30064. Professor Mettam. — You represent the Omagh 
Go-operative and Agricultural Dairy Society, Mr. Wil- 
son? — Yes, sir. 

30055. As regards the question of the milk supply, 
does a sufficiency of milk come into Omagh for the use 
of the people? — Yes, quite a large sufficiency. 

30056. Quite a sufficient quantity? — Yes. 

30057. And there is no difficulty at any time of the 
year in anyone obtaining milk? — Not if the applicant 
pays for it. 

30058. What is the prioe of milk during the year? — 
In the summer it is lOd. a gallon, and in the winter a 
shilling. 

80059. Is there plenty of buttermilk also available? 
—There are a number of carts that supply the town. 

80060. Milk brought in from the country? — Yes. 

30061. Have you any interest in creameries? — Yes, I 
happen to be Secretary of the Omagh Creamery. 

30062. The Omagh Creamery has, I understand, a 
large number of auxiliaries? — Yes, it has six auxiliaries. 

30063. For the reception of milk? — For the reception 
of cream. 

30064. You receive from these auxiliaries where the 
milk is separated? — Yes. 

30065. What is the price that the. farmer obtains for 
his milk from the creamery — what is the average price? 
— Last year our average price was 4.8d. , and we calcu- 
lated the value of the skim-milk at 2£d. per gallon. 

30066. Mr. Wilson. — That seems a very high esti- 
mate? — It is not. 

80067. Mr. O’Biuen.— Usually, separated milk is 
valued at a penny a gallon. I always believe it is 
worth more, but that is the usual figure put on it. 
You value it at 2|d. a gallon? — Yes. I would value it 
at that for feeding pigs or cattle or anything. 

30068. Professor Mettam. — How do you arrive at 
the average, of the milk. You say on an average you 
pay 4.8cl. How do you strike that average? — On all the 
milk that is recoivod during the year. There might be 
men who would be getting up to 6d. per gallon. That 
would bo for milk containing a lnrger proportion of 
butter fat, but that is the lowest that is paid. 

80069. Not the average? — That is the lowest. 

30070. The quality of the milk sent in to the 
creamery is on the high side? — Yes. Our average for 
1910 was 4.67d. per gallon. 

30071. When does the greater volume of milk come 
into the creameries? — .Tune, .Tuly, August, and part of 
September. 

30072. The. cows mostly calve in April or May? — Yes. 

30078. And you have a big flow of milk coming in in 
the months immediately succeeding? — Yes. 

30074. What about the milk in the winter time? — 
A good number of the larger suppliers like myself are 
doing our utmost to get up a winter supply. 

80076. You are going in for winter dairying? — Yes. 
We see that it is the only thing that will do to advance 
our Irish butter trade. 

80076. In other words, if you are not able to make 
butter in the winter season, you cannot retain your 
customers? — We. cannot; in. Omagh we are doing our 
best for three years to get that object attained. 

30077- Mr. Wilson. — Do I understand you are a far- 
mer yourself as well as the Secretary of the Creamery? 
— Yes; I have 260 acres of land. 

30078. Mr. O’Biuen. — Does the creamery belong to 
the Butter Control? — Yes. 


30079. Professor Mettam. — I take it, as a matter of 
business, that once you have got your market it is your 
endeavour to try and keep it? — Yes. 

30080. Whereas if you canuot keep your market you 
have to make a new market the following year? — Pre- 
cisely; we are encouraging the winter suppliers by 
paying better prices in the winter time than we are 
really able to do. 

30081. In other words you are subsidising the winter 
supply? — Yes. 

30082. You might give us some idea how you treat 
your cattle in the winter time in order to keep up the 
supply? — We have to give them roots and hay. Our 
best milking cattle must get some artificial stuff. 

30083. Have you gone in for catch crops? — No. A 
few of my* friends have done so, but I have not. 

30084. You have not tried cabbage? — I go in for cab- 
bages in September and October. 

30085. Do you grow rape? — No; there are only a few 
of my friends who do, but I have not touched it. 

30086. Do you find that cows that calve at the latter 
end of the year have a second flow, as it were, when 
they go on to the grass? — Yes. 

80087. And consequently your milk yield goes up? — 
Yes. 

30088. W'liat class of cattle is there generally about 
Omagh? — Really crossbreds. 

80089. Has any endeavour been made by the farmers 
to increase the milk-producing capacity of the cows 
by crossing with any milk strain? — Around here we have 
been trying to get a shorthorn bull of a milking strain. 
From my father’s time we have some cattle in the herd 
for forty years, and it is my endeavour always to keep 
the heifers of these cattle that produce the best record. 

80090. Is there much export trade in milch cows? — 
Yes ; that is to our detriment very seriously. 

80091. That is to say that cows that should be kept 
in the neighbourhood are lost to it? — Yes. 

30092. Where do they go? — They go across to New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and to Aberdeen. 

30093. Is it the custom at all when you get a good 
milch cow to save her heifers and endeavour to bring 
them into the herd? — There are some people who do 
that. 

30094. Mr. O’Biuen. — But they are tempted by the 
big prices offered? — Yes; the prices just take away the 
cattle. 

30095. Mr. Wit-son, — Do you keep milk records 
yourself? — No, I am sorry to say I have not done so. 

30096. There are some farmers who do it? — Yes, 
about N ewtownstewart. 

80097. And with satisfactorv results to themselves? — 
Yes. 

30098. We were told that in this town there was a 
scarcity of milk amongst the working-clasB population 
at certain times? — X don’t know when it is. 

30099. Supposing any workingman or labouring man 
came up to your creamery in Omagh, would he be able 
to purchase milk from you? — No demand has ever been 
made, and no provision has ever been made by the 
Committee as regards that. 

30100. The demand has not arisen, so that provision 
has not been made for the purpose? — No. I knew last 
winter a cart in town carrying home milk. There was 
not a demand for it. 

30101. Mr. O’Biuen. — Was that owing to want of 
money to purchase? — Want of money. 

2 
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30102. And ignorance of the food value, of milk? — 
The money went otherwise. There are certain parts of 
the town that would take porter. 

30103. Mr. Wilson. — Supposing a situation arose 
as a result of this Commission or some other way that a 
demand, was made on your committee that you should 
sell milk, not on credit of course, but for cash, have you 
any reason to suppose there would be a difficulty in 
meeting that demand? — I don’t think there would be 
any difficulty whatsoever. 

30104. As far as you know there would be no diffi- 
culty? — No. I never heard it discussed, but I don’t see 
why there should be any difficulty. 

.. 30105. And, of course, from the point of view of 
£ s. d. a penny a pint is rather better even than your 
figures from the creameries? — Yes. 

30106. So it would be to your interest to develop this 
demand if it matured? — If the need arises, and it paid 
the committee, I don’t expect they would be opposed 
to it. Anything that would give the creamery com- 
mittee cash would be welcome. 

3.0107. In the districts from which you draw your 
Supply — I am going now from the town to the country 
districts — have you heard any complaints of the 
creameries taking all the milk out of the country and 
not leaving enough for the people living in it? — No. 

30108. That complaint has not reached your ears? — 
Not in my district. 

30109. On your own home farm I suppose you have 
the usual. staff of labouring men? — Yes. 

30110. Have you got them in your own cottages or in 
Union cottages? — In my own cottages. 

• 30111.: And you still keep up the old custom of the 
labourer getting his milk as part of his wages? — The 
men who assist at the milking get their milk as a per- 
quisite; other men are charged so much, but less than 
the retail prices. 

30112. Professor Mettam.— What would be the dif- 
ference? — A good third. 

30118. That is to say, Id. instead of l£d. — Yes. 

30114. 2d. instead of 3d.?— Yes. They are never 
charged what they would have to pay in the town 
market. 

30115. Mr. Wilson. — Supposing a labourer was living 
in a Union cottage, would he be able to obtain a supply 
of milk? — There are two cottages adjoining me, and I 
give the occupants milk at the same price as I give it 
to my own labourers. 

3°11 6 . Although they are not in your own employ- 
ment?— Yes. * J 

30117 Because in some, of the southern districts we 
were told that some of the farmers were loath to supply 
men who were not in their own employment. That doe's 
not appear to be the custom here?— Not with me. 

_ In ycva . own case you supply those who are 

L lln y0 r r employment at all?— Yes. 

30119. In short, one gathers from what you say that, 
I”** 6 .object that this Commission is 
mill ft 8 , 9 *° nto-the alleged ecereitj „f 

milk— there is no reason for coming here. The alleged 

”‘ Jtbi “ 1 ' S °” d°»'‘ 

ri “Xei 1 “ b0u ”“S m “ °» ?o» place are met- 
'™ , * t »°«ld they take from Ton in (ho d»T 

aSSo 4ty requite 

ihm L? the5, “e'-A qnatt! and some of 

90123. A quart in th. d.jS-Yia, „nd more. 

-£ Professor M,TTA„.-En„,i» g „» 

30126 Mr O’Brien.— W ith your cattle? 

prac 

30128. So whether they have goats , 

their ohildre/° U t a f £f for t iStooe eP a‘£ 1<int “‘S' *" 

— and three children, W “-> y g 


— would they get more than a quart in the day for the 
family? — Yes; of course it is just, according to the 
number in the family. Some get a quart, and some 
two quarts, and some three quarts. 

30130. Do some of them get as much as three quarts 
in the day ? — Yes. 

30131. Would you mind telling us of a case that you 
know of the exact quantity of milk that is taken? — As 
they require it they get it. 

30132. You cannot say exactly how much ? — I really 
cannot. Some of the children might be hired out some 
parts of the year, and the next part of the year they 
might be at home. 

30133. Do they go out to work very young? — Yes, 
from fourteen years up. 

30134. To the factories? — Yes, and to be cattle-herds. 
At present my ploughman, who has enlarge family, has 
a number of girls working in the factories here in town, 
and he has a son away hired with a man herding cattle, 
and yon never can tell what number of children he has 
in the house at the time. 

30135. Mr. "Wilson. — How about the Dairies Order 
in your neighbourhood? We gather this morning that 
the enforcement is not rigid. Have you ever been in- 
spected? — Yes, twice. I had Dr. McCarthy, the Local 
Government Board Inspector, with me. 

80136. Miss McNeill. — H ad you any local inspector? 
— Yes, Mr. Windsor. 

30137. Mr. Wilson. — Did you have to make some 
structural alterations? — Yes, I had. I had one build- 
ing that was going to fall, and I had to rebuild it. 

80138. But taking the Order as you know it, do you 
consider it a hardship on the dairy fanner to have to 
keep his premises according to the provisions of the. 
Order? — There are one or two things in the Order that 
might be troublesome, but I believe that the Order 


30139. You want to see everybody treated alike under 
it? — Yes; that there would be no exceptions with re- 
gard to the people making butter at home. 

80140. As far as you know, has the Order put any 
one out of the trade in this neighbourhood ; has any one 

stopped keeping dairy cows on account of the Order? 

Not that I know of. I know one gentleman who has 
retired from the milk trade, but whether it was as a 
result of the- Order I cannot say. 

30141 . Professor Mettam.— Has he made his fortune? 
— -Ine gentleman is Mr. George Murnahan, ex-M.P., 
who has retired from the milk trade, and he was in it 
for twenty years. That is the only gentleman that has 
retired from the milk trade that I know. 

30142. Do you find that the regulations laid down in 
tiie Order have proved to bo irksome ?— Some farmers 
say that they are irksome, but I think that it would be 
to their benefit if the Order were enforoed. 

. 30 . 148 - “r. Wilson.— I entirely agree with you. It 
is about the very minimum of decency in the produc- 
tion of a food product like milk. Your idea is that the 
Order should be applied all round?— Yes. 

SS#- what suits A should suit B?— Yes. 

30145. Mr. O B men.— Do you, as Secretary of this 
creamery, have much to do with the creamery manage- 
r V - lf ’ Me y ? u “° t ,P lretfc y conversant with the, 
jL aa 8 v are ,. cond 1 ucted in the creamery?— Yes. 

ha -Tf l 315611 oathe receiving platform and 
se cn how the millc is sent in? Yes 

Sift ^ sead i t in pretty clean?— Yes. 
it k Tn Z° U h v!. e Bcnd milk back because 

“ „ no l > n decent condition, or because the Warm 


Tvfi!.! 49 ' If y ° U d< V* once w 011 ’* happen again?— 

fW*. d.SmgTeS»p. 


dirty?— Very rarely. 

30149. If you do 
There are men wl.« 

half-a-dozen times. There are some careless' 
they are really the exceptions. 

h *®?V *° *! "A* »lwn a >• reiured? 
Aiiej might use it for cattle if they liked Tim 
manager cheeks their cans next morning to see’ that it 

v«”pSb»r°- 10 °“ 81 2 

tative of the Organization Society made a raid a 
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number of times and the cloth went over the hedge, 
and there was some very expressive language used, 
and very few cloths appeared afterwards. 

30154. # They were blown away by the violence of his 
language— they were got rid of? — Yes. 

30155. Were they not kept clean as a rule? — No 
matter how clean you keep them you cannot keep 
them really white. They are clean enough but they 
get a dirty yellow colour. 

30156. The cans I suppose too are kept clean? — Yes. 

00157. Do you. scour out the cans for them before 
putting in the separated) milk? — No. 

80158. You have not got a steam platform for them? 
— Yes, for the purpose of cream cans, but not for the 
ordinary milk suppliers. 

30159. All your milk suppliers are members? — Yes. 

30160. Have you ever considered the advisability of 
having a- steam jet on one; of these cleansing platforms 
at the creamery, so as to ensure that cans are 
thoroughly cleansed at least ; once a day at all events? 
— We have one. 

30161. But you don’t use it? — It would be almost 
impossible with a large supply to get it done. 

30162. It would mean . certainly one extra hand 
during the summer season? — Yes, and it would mean 
a delay to the suppliers of practically twenty-five 
minutes to every cart, and at a large creamery it would 
mean that the work instead of being over at about 
10.30 would not be done at 3 o’clock. 

30163. I don’t think it takes so long on these steam 
platforms as that, but, of course, it does entail extra 
work. A' small boy bringing in the milk would not 
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be able to handle the cans himself? — It is not exactly 
that. It is the delay in taking off the cans and 
getting them away again. Of course the cream cans 
are subjected to that, but the ordinary milk suppliers' 
cans are not, because the committee consider it quite 
enough that the people at home clean' them. 

30164. Professor Mettam. — But do they? — They do. 

The committee do not see the necessity of scalding 
them at the creamery. The manager who sees the 
cans daily has a fair knowledge whether they are 
scalded or cleaned. He can see if there is any 
adhering cream. 

30165. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know anything of the 
cows that supply milk to the creamery as a rule — you 
know the class of animal? — Yes, they are mostly cross- 
breds. We might have) an odd Polled Angus, or an 
odd strain of Jersey. 

30166. What is your total supply? — Last year it was 
481,976 gallons. 

30167. How many suppliers have you? — I cannot 
tell you that. 

30168. Can you tell us what was the average pro- 
duce of a cow or herd roughly ; do they average up to 
500 gallons? — They ought to. I have some cows that 
average a little more. 

30169. You have not gone into that question of the 
yield of the suppliers’ cows? — No. 

30170. Mr. Wilson. — A 500-gallon cow would mean 
approximately that 1,000 cows were sending milk to 
your creamery. Would that represent your figure? — 

Yes. 


Mr. William John Anderson examined. 


30171. Professor Mettam. — I understand, Mr. 

Anderson, you are manager of the Omagh creamery? — 
Yes, sir. 

80172. And are the auxiliaries under your supervision 
as well? — No, only one; all the rest are independent. 

30173. Mr. Wilson. — What do you mean by 
“independent” — are they all under the same com- 
mittee? — They are managed by committees in their 
own districts. 

80174. Mr. O'Brien. — They sell the cream to you? — 
Yes. 

80175. You churn each one separately and give them 
the price of the butter, les6 manufacturing expenses? 
— Yes. 

30176. Mr. Wilson. — Arc each of these auxiliaries 
free to send to you or to some other firm? — They must 
send their entire stuff to us during their period of 
agreement. 

30177. They can break the agreement after a 
specified time?— Yes. 

30178. They have Home Rule enough for that? — 
Yes. 

30179. Professor Mettam. — As we understand, 

500,000 gallons come into the creamery annually? — 
Yes, roughly that. 

30180. In what condition is this milk received on 
the platform, generally speaking? — In a satisfactory 
condition. 

30181. But occasionally, of course, you get dirty 
milk? — You will have the appearance of dirt in it 
Occasionally'. 

80182. What condition of the milk would justify 
you in refusing it?— It is scarcely ever in that con- 
dition that we nave to refuse it. The principal reason 
that we refuse it is because it is sour. 

30183. Not because it is dirty? — It is not dirty 
enough to refuse it. 

30184. We heard occasionally of milk being rejected 
because it contained all sorts of things— black beetles? 
— You -will seldom find that. The greatest cause for 
returning the milk is because, it is sour. If it is 
not- properly cooled .it will go sour in a very short 
time. 

80185. Professor Mettam. — Do you pasteurise the 
milk at all in the creamery?— We pasteurise the cream. 

.30186. You are familiar, of course, with the 
pasteurising process ? — Yes. 

. 30187. Which is the bast method? — The pasteurising 
is a great advantage in every way. 


30188. There is the flash method and the holder 
process — which is the better method? — The one that 
exposes the milk to the higher temperature for a 
short time. 


30189. Do you think the whole volume of the milk 
is raised to that temperature? — Yes. 

30190. In what part of the milk is the temperature 
taken — is the thermometer put in at the side or the 
centre? — It is put in a small pipe about two inches 
in diameter through which the entire volume passes. 

30191. As regards this pasteurization of milk and 
cream, do you think the temperature is sufficiently 
high to destroy micro-organisms that are likely to be 
injurious to the people? — Yes. 

80192. To what temperature is the milk raised in 
pasteurization? — 185 degrees. 

30193. And the cream? — To the same. 

30194. You don’t raise cream to a higher temperature 
than that? — It may occasionally go up to 190 degrees. 

80195. Is there any change in the cream when it 
gets to a high temperature? — No. 

30196. There is no burnt flavour? — No. 

30197. Have you found any difficulty as regards the 
sewage of the creamery? — No. 

80198. No complaint has been made with regard to 
the washings from the floors and vessels getting into 
the water-course? — No-. 

30199. You know there have been complaints of 
polluted streams? — A great deal of that is due to 
the man’s land it passes through. 

30200. As regards the sludge, what do you do with 
it? — We throw it into the sewers. 

30201. Is it not too solid to get away through the 
sewer? — No; it gets mixed up. 

30202. Do you find getting rid of it any difficulty?— 
Not the least. 

80208. As regards the separated milk, when does 
the farmer take it? — As soon as we get it separated. 

80204. And he takes it back in the same can? — Yes. 

30205. Consequently it would be more or less useless 
for him to have his can cleansed if he iB taking the 
skim milk back again? — It would not be useless. 

30206. It becomes contaminated as soon as it is 
filled? — Provided the milk is contaminated. 

30207. You cannot always guarantee that the milk 
iB not contaminated? — I would not go that length. 

30208. I would, because the temperature to which 
the milk is raised is not sufficient to destroy all the 
micro-organisms? — 190 degrees is very high. 

30209. As regards the separated milk, is it- not a 
fact that it undergoes a change very rapidly; does it 
not. sooner or later . become putrid? — -Not if properly 
handled. 

80210. Does pasteurised milk keep sweet as long 
as untreated milk? — It should keep sweet longer if it 
is properly handled afterwards. 

30211. If it is not exposed? — Yes, and properly 
cooled down. 
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Mr. W. J. Anderson. — 14 th August, 1912. 

30212. How loug would skim milk that has been 
pasteurised and returned to the farmer keep? — It would 
depend on the conditions under which the farmer 
keeps it. It should keep for twenty -four hours if he 
keeps it in a cool temperature. 

30213. What opportunity has a farmer for keeping 
the temperature down? — I am afraid some of them 
have not the ideal temperature. 

30214. And in the summer time it is carted a 
certain distance along the road and the temperature 
is pretty high by the time it gets home? — Yos. 

30215. Next day there would be an odour from it? — 
I would not say that. It would have gone sour. 
It would not be putrid. 

30216. Is it not a fact that pasteurised milk under- 
goes putrefaction? — No; the very opposite. 

30217. You don’t pasteurise it to prevent putrefac- 
tion? — We do. 

80218. Is it not a fact that milk that has been 
heated and the lactic acid bacilli destroyed will go 
putrid? — Yes. 

30219. Are any other organisms added when the 
creamery sends back the separated milk to the farmer? 
—No. 

80220. Is it not a fact that the lactic acid bacteria 
in the milk prevent and keep in check putrefaction? 
— Yes. 

30221. Mr. Wilson. — You heard the question I was 
putting to the last witness, Mr. Wilson. I want to 
know your views on the question — the possibility of 
a creamery retailing new milk. Suppose a labouring 
man goes up to your creamery and asks for a pint of 
milk and hands you a penny, are you willing to make 
a sale?— The creamery is put up for malting money for 
the farmers, and I don’t see any roasou why they 
would not sell milk. It is all a matter of £ s. d. 
If there was a market created the creamery would sell 
milk. 

30222. And 'a penny a pint is a reasonable price 
from the point of view of the creamery compared with 
what they get from the milk by turning it into butter 
and selling it? — Yes. 

80223. So far as you know, the creamery system as 
such does not prevent the labouring man from getting 
tea supply of milk through the creamery if it is con- 
sidered desirable that" milk should be sold in that way? 
— No. J 

30224. Have you ever been asked for milk in that 
way? — No. 

30225. Following up what Professor Mettnm has 
said regarding the addition of lactic organisms to the 
mUk after it has been heated; you heat the milk to 
loo degrees? — les, the cream. 

80226. The whole milk does not go through any 
heating process at all? — It is heated to about 180 
degrees before separation. 

J£IL£* u 10 nml “ •» taM " ** »»* °® 
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J0?°-And, therefore, the separated milk when 
cooled should return to its normal condition?— Yes 
provided it is properly handled. ’ 

80231. But it would not putrefy as it- would if it 
were pasteurised and then sent' back without am 
other process? — It cannot putrefy. 

30232. I want to be quite clear about it. If V ou 
; m,UC an f thea ex P° se ifc the eontnmmn. 

m Ik handled m in thafc°w e “ ° P ,? ° arts ’ tbe P^'orised 
mils Handled m that way would putrefy before it would 
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80233. I am speaking of pasteurised milk?— Yes T 
have never seen it in that state after two or three days 
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30236 Mr. O’Brien-.— H ave vou ever drunk +J,„ 
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80287. How soon after?-! Wo drunk it tm . 


mediately after it came from the separator while it is 
hot, and after two or three days. 

30238. Do you cool the separated milk in the 
creamery before giving it back to the suppliers? — Yes. 

30239. To what temperature? — To fifty -five or fifty- 
six degrees — as low as the water will do it. The 
hottest season wo can bring it down to about fifty-six 
degrees. 

30240. And you bring it down to fifty-five or fifty- 
six degrees before giving it back to the suppliers? — 
Yes. 

30241. Because, of course* when it comes from the 
separators it is at a very high temperature — I suppose 
it is 120 degrees as it comes out? — Yes, or 180. 

30242. And it would bo quite hot, but you cool it 
down always? — Yes, alwuys. 

30243. So you could drink it as it came out? — It 
would be nice for drinking. 

30244. Did you object to the taste of it? — It never 
did me any harm. 

30245. Did you find it unpalatable? — No. 

30246. Mr. Wilson. — You sell a good deal of it, do 
you?— Yes. 

80247. Do you sell it as a drink or for calf-feeding? — 
Largely for making breud, and using it with porridge 

80248. Don’t the farmers want all their milk back? 

They get 85 per cent, of their milk back. It is 
impossible to get it so fine that there is nothing left. 
There is always a surplus where you have a large 
supply. 

30249. Do you know of any families who buy 
separated milk to take with porridge? — I don’t know 
what they do with it. It is used for cooking purposes. 

30250. You don’t know auy men who drink it in 
the middle of the day? — I drink it myself in the 
middle of the day. 

30251. You don’t happen to know if the farm- 
labourer comes in and gets a drink of the separated 
milk?— I am certain it is used largely for that purpose. 
I have no experience of it, bub I am certain it is bo 
used. I don’t see why it should not be. 

30252. Would you have any objection yourself to 
selling milk; us a creamery manager do you think it 
would add much to your difficulties? — I don’t think 
we would consider it would be troublesome if it was 
found to pay- us. 

30253. You have never been asked, I suppose, to 
contruct to supply whole milk?— No, we have not. 

302o4. You never put in for an asylum or work- 
house contract as a creamery? — We have not. 

30255. Professor Mettam.— W hat about the winter 
supply; do you get very much milk in the winter 
time l — It has largely increased these last three or four 

S 10 su PP 1 Y is e° iu S up?— Yes. 

802. >7. How many days in the week do you work in 
the winter?— Three days. 

80258. Can you give us an idoa as to the relative 
amount of milk that comes into the creamery in the 
winter time as compared with the summer time— is it 
L,if U T f I cannot say at the moment, 

but I was looking over the figures to-day and I find 
that for the last four years it has increased thirteen 
per cent, the first year, eight per cent, the second 
7 anbw nC V' V ° n * ty 'i i ' ?C por oont - ia the year 1911-12. 

302.)9. Twenty. five per cent, over the same period 
m previous years?— Yes. There will bo a greater 

KmW h T, y0ftr ‘ I , 5°. doolin S with November, 
£ “Sj %?' 7 ’ “ d milt supply 

302(10. And that is bocauso they are getting their 
™ CftI - V ° + nt , a . different period, and Ire going in 

30261 Th prn dairy ! ng ? '? attribute it to tfiat. g 
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is amongst the smaller farmers! * S increase 
d - - ~ ** 

ou-ibd. Professor Mettam. — Is tWp • , 

Hi-. Anderson, that TO „ ioS jR 2J <*her point, 
*>“ about?— I don’t think of tyaifg ™ 1 ™. 
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761 


Mr. Patrick M'Lodghlik examined. 


30264. Professor jviettam. — Xou are a member of 
the Urban District Council of Omagh, Mr. 
M’Loughlin? — Yes, sir. 

30265. And you wish to give the Commission some 
information in regard to the milk supply? — Yes. 

30266. Is there much difficulty in obtaining milk 
throughout the year in Omagh? — Yes; particularly in 
the winter, and also to some extent in the summer, 
as regards the poor people. 

30267. Is it because they cannot afford to buy it, 
or because it is not available? — Because it is not 
available. 

30268. How is the milk purveyed in Omagh — do 
carts go through the streets? — There are milk carts 
sent in by the farmers in the' country. The former 
system, some twenty or twenty-five years ago, was 
that most of the milk was supplied by milk vendors 
in the town. TfiSre was then an ample supply for 
all parties at a cheap rate, but these vendors gradually 
disappeared because the rents of the land became too 
excessive, and the supply of milk fell into the hands 
of farmers in the couuiiy. 

30269. Are there any milk shops or dairies in the 
town where milk can be bought? — There are one or 
two, but they are practically non-existent at the 
present time. 

30270. So it is difficult for a person who wants a 
pint or a glass of milk to get it? — These country 
milk carts have customers and it is difficult for others 
to get milk unless the farmers have an excessive 
supply. 

30271. Is it partly due to the fact that there is not 
a constant demand? — The demand is constant enough, 
but they don’t have a sufficient supply. 

30272. Mr. CTBiuen. — T he supply is not constant? — 
No. In winter it is very bad, because in the summer 
the carts deliver twice a day and in the winter only 
once, and the supply is not at all equal to the demand. 

30273. Professor Mettam. — A nd what is the character 
of the milk that you obtain in the streets? — There is 
no complaint as to the quality ; there has been an odd 
complaint, bull it is not general. It is more to the 
want of milk than to the inferior quality that the 
complaint has been made. 

30274. Is the Food and Drugs Act put in force 
here in Omagh? — Yes, it is. 

30275. Samples of milk are occasionally taken by 
the police for analysis? — Yes. 

30276. For adulfcration? — Yes, but that has seldom 
occurred, and the general complaint is that the 
magistrates won’t convict, or, if they do, the fines are 
merely nominal. 

30277. Prosecutions have been instituted? — Yes. 

30278. In the case of milk purveyors in the town? — 
Yes. The police look after that and they have some 
prosecutions. 

30279. Can you give us any idea of what you would 
suggest as to how this shortage of milk might be 
overcome? — I have given the matter some thought 
and my opinion is that the creameries, both in town 
and country, and particularly in the town, should 
have a supply for sale, for everyone who required it. 

30280. Having a small depot in connection with 
the creamery whore people could get and obtain milk 
if they required it? — Yes, and I would say that they 
should supply buttcr-mUlk as well as sweet milk, 
because, the shortage of butter-milk is one of the 
greatest complaints wc have. Twenty years ago 
there was an excellent supply of butter-milk. The 
poorer classes used it largely for making bread. 

80281. And as a beverage? — Yes. In the absence of 
that some of them drink porter. I w’ould go so far as 

The Commissio 


to say that the creameries are blamed for the whole 
scarcity; and that being so, they should supply the 
scarcity. They have been accused of the shortage 
and they should supply the want. 

30282. Mr. Wilson. — Is the shortage the same in 
the summer as in winter? — No. 

30283. The creamery is chiefly working in summer? 
— Yes. 

30284. At the time when the creamery is most at 
work that is the time that the shortage is least 
noticeable? — The supply is so large in the summer as 
compared with the winter; there is only a small supply 
for the creameries in the winter, and if they absorb it 
all, there is nothing for the people. The charge is that 
the creameries have taken away the people’s supply. 

30285. Supposing there was winter dairying thoroughly 
established here, and you had as full a supply of milk 
in the winter as in the summer, on your own showing, 
the creampries would have done no harm because you 
would have an ample supply all the year round? — I did 
not say there was not a shortage also in the summer. 

30286. That is another point, but the shortage is less 
noticeable in the summer? — That is so. 

- 30287. And if you had the milk supply all the year 
round as large as you have it in the summer, then the 
supply for the public would be at its best all the year 
round? — Yes, but it would not be sufficient. 

30288. It would be at its best? — Yes. 

30289. And, consequently, as far as I am able to 
understand the argument, the statement that the 
creamery system, as such, has nothing to do with the 
shortage? — They are responsible for the shortage both 
in the summer and in the winter. 

30290. Before the creamery system existed, was there 
ever a time when everybody got enough? — Yes. I said 
that twenty years ago there was a sufficient supply of 
butter-milk and sweet milk, and I gave the explanation 
about the vendors disappearing owing to the excessive 
prices they had to pay for the land about the town. 

30291. You are quite clear about the desirability of 
the creameries becoming places where milk could be 
obtained for sale for cash? — Yes. I was speaking to 
a creamery manager and he said it was quite feasible, 
and I quite agree. They purchase for 4d. a gallon 
and they could retail it at lOd. and they should have 
plenty of profit. 

30292. Mr. O’Brien. — You talked about getting 
buttermilk from the creamery. As you are aware, 
buttermilk from the creamery is not the same thing 
as buttermilk from the old dash churn? — It is used 
for making bread, but for nothing else. No one can 
use it. lb is used in some cases for making home- 
made bread. 

30293. It seemed to me that you were making a 
distinction between separated milk and the buttermilk 
coming from the creamery? — What I want to say is 
this, that they should sell buttermilk at the. creamery. 
People don’t want separated milk except for bread - 
making. The creameries should churn in the ordinary 
way and have, buttermilk. Before creameries were 
established, there was plenty of buttermilk to be 
obtained at cheap prices. 

30294. Does anyone buy the buttermilk from the 
creamery as distinct from the separated milk? — There 
is none made at the creamery. 

3029a. There is. There is buttermilk and separated 
milk made at the creamery? — I was not aware that 
they ever had buttermilk at the creamery. If they 
have, they^re hiding their light under a bushel. I 
was not aware that there was any buttermilk made at 
the creamery — I mean buttermilk as made before the 
establishment of creameries. 

i then adjourned. 


FIFTY-FIRST DAY.— THURSDAY, 15th AUGUST, 1912. 

The Commission visited the following central creameries in County Tyrone : — 
Omagh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, Mountjoy Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society, Drumquin Co-operative Creamery, Dromore Co-operative 
Creamery, and Shaneragh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; also Lack 
Co-operative Auxiliary Creamery in County Fermanagh. 
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FIFTY-SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 2nd OCTOBER, 1912. 


The Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, at 11.30 a.m. 

Present : — Sir Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. (in the Chair) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret 
McNeill; G. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermqd O’Brien, Esq. ; 
J. R. Campbell, Esq., b.sc. ; and Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., i j .r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Campbell. — As our Chairman will not be present, I propose that Sir Stewart Woodhouse do 
take the chair. 

Sir Stewart Woodhouse took the chair. 


Mr 11. A. Anderson examined. 


80296. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Mr. Anderson, 
you have already given us evidence here? — Yes. 

30297. And you have come back to add something 
to what you have already told us. We have had 
before us the possibility of creameries selling milk. 
It was a question which came before this Commission 
at almost every sitting, in districts where there were 
creameries, whether to some extent the scarcity of 
milk could be relieved by selling from the creameries. 
We asked many witnesses, and they all told us that the 
creameries do not supply milk; but it is only fair to 
add that many of them never thought if the creameries 
would do so or not? — I have, I think, in my evidence 
in the first instance said that I believed that there 
was not a creamery in Ireland which was not 
quite ready to sell practically any quantity of milk at 
a reasonable price, and in addition I mentioned a price, 
I think, on that occasion — 8d. a gallon — which would 
be. a reasonable price. Since I gave my evidence I 
have been making some inquiries into the alleged 
scarcity of milk in each county, and I have satisfied 
myself that practically all over Ireland the scarcity is 
greater in non-creamery districts than in creamery 
districts. The great difficulty I see to be dealt with 
is that there is no demand for milk. There is a great 
want for it, but there is no demand — certainly no 
organised demand — for a supply of milk, and it is 
extremely difficult to get farmers to make their ar- 
rangements in such, a way as to provide a supply of 
milk, unless they are perfectly certain the supply will 
be taken off their hands in the winter months. Still I 
do not think it is impossible, and the matter is of 
such great importance that we in the I.A.O.S. are 
going to do everything we possibly can to try and get 
the people, in the first instance, to demand that they 
should have supplies of milk for their homes and schools, 
and to arrange through the creameries or through in- 
dividual farmers who are members of these creameries, 
for such supplies. Of course, in districts where we have 
no societies it is impossible for us to do anything, but 
there are several other agencies which I think could 
possibly be associated. For instance, we are in con- 
sultation with the United Irishwomen about it. They 
have taken up the matter, and have started some 
milk depots — a scheme for milk supply in different 
parts of the country, which I think will bo beneficial 
and much appreciated. But the real trouble is to get 
a supply of good pure milk all the year round. It is 
not difficult in summer ; but in winter, where milk 
is not much produced at present, it is not easy to get 
the farmers to take it up. In cases where creameries 
are worked through the winter, and where they only re- 
ceive milk three timeB a week, there is a certain 
amount of difficulty in dealing with the problem, 
because the milk is not as fresh as it might be, and 
until we can get the farmers to produce sufficient milk 
in the winter months to make it possible to have a 
daily delivery at the creamery, I believe we . shall 
have to make the best we can out of this bad state of 
things. It appears that (although this is not an 
ideal plan), you can get this milk pasteurised at a low 
temperature with a long exposure, instead of a high 
temperature, dealing with the entire supply of milk 
to the creamery; and I am told— there are medical 
gentlemen on this Commission — I am told this plan 


of pasteurisation at low temperature is not open to 
the same amount of objection as the pasteurisation at 
high temperature, which “ cooks ” the milk, so to speak. 
"We do not think that the pasteurised milk is an ideal 
food for ehildron at all, although everybody will agree 
it is preferable to no milk, and if it is pure, and 
if there is a sufficient quantity for the purpose, I 
think it would be found in prosont conditions to be a 
great improvement. Wo hope that the price farmors 
would get for milk sold this way will be deemed enough 
to get some of the more progressive to inercaso the 
number of cows, and in any ease whore this scheme 
is carried out, the supply of milk would be limited 
strictly to cortain approved farmers whoso farms would 
be inspected, and might be trusted to send in good milk. 

80298. At what temperature will be the pasteurisa- 
tion, and the time of exposure? — Long exposure; 160 
degrees for twenty minutes. At present they pas- 
teurise to 190 degrees, and even higher, and the 
average exposure would not be more than three 
minutes at that temperature. This, of course, can be 
done in the creameries, and most ol them have appara- 
tus which would be sufficient to deal with any quantity. 

80299. Pasteuriso all milk? — Yes. 

30300. As it came in? — Yes, as it came in; and 
deliver it in suitable vessels, or give it to people who 
came to the creameries. But, of course, we recognise 
that in bad winter weather people will not send their 
children long distances for milk, and we must try to 
arrange to have outlying places of distribution, where 
people could call for it; convenient centres like cross- 
roads, and schools, and places of that kind. But I 
don’t think wo shall havo tho smallest difficulty in 
getting the creameries to take it up. We sent round 
to two or three places whero there are large creameries, 
to which there is a fair supply of milk — Omagh is one 
and Clones is another In hotli these places the commit- 
tees, who had not given tho matter much thought 
before, were very glad to have it brought under their 
notice,' and said they would co-operate in every way 
possible to make tho project successful. So I think 
what we will do in the Organisation Society when our 
committee consider this matter, as they will next 
week, will be to issue a circular letter to the creameries 
calling on them to do thoir part in helping to remedy 
this state of things, and I think it is much more from 
want of thought than want of heart that the matter has 
not been brought before them. 

30801. Could you give me, even roughly, what pro- 
portion of creameries there is, and where, at which 
milk might be available daily in the winter time. We 
oame across three kinds of oreameries; those running 
in winter and summer daily; those which close 
entirely in the winter; and those which are open for 
perhaps two or three days and closed for the rest of the 
week? — Roughly speaking, I should say that the majority 
of the oream'erieB in the North of Ireland would be in a 
position to supply milk daily. In the South of Ireland 
you may say that practically all. the large creameries 
could supply three days or tour days a *eek, and in 
those oases where creameries are closed now, owing to 
the want of a supply of milk, it must be remembered 
that they close because they have not got a sufficient 
quantity of millc to make butter making profitable. 
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But that does not mean that they would not take in 
a small supply of selected milk for resale, because so 
little expense is attached. They have never thought of 
it. If it was put to them that it was a duty they owed 
to the community, there is enough public spirit in them 
to make them do it. 

S0302-8. In summer they would have a considerable 
measure of profit? — They might sell it for less. I men- 
tion 8d. a gallon because I think that would be the 
winter price, but I think it would be less than that in 
summer. 

30304. How much? — I dare say a farmer getting 6d. 
for summer milk would be quite satisfied. In the 
good creameries, with the present price of butter, 
they get paid about 5d. a gallon on the average for the 
milk, and get the separated milk back. If they got 
6d. they would not be getting more for the whole 
gallon than they are now getting for the milk plus the 
value of the separated milk. 

30805. They would not have much profit in the 
summer? — No. 

30306. In winter they might have some moderate 
profit? — Yes. 

80307. If it was raised by twopence to 8d. a gallon 
in the winter time? — I think that would be a very 
satisfactory price — 8d. a gallon for winter. I think 
no farmer would keep his milk at homo if he could 
get 8d. 

30308. Dr. Mooiihead. — That would be determined 
by the demand? — Very largely. Of course, a great 
number of things have to be taken into account. At 
present our cows do not produce as much milk as they 
should, the production is much lower than it need be. 

If you had a good strain of cows it could be increased 
far beyond the figures I have given. 

80809. Mr. O'Bmen. — W e have evidence from 

several people that unless your cows are producing 
600 or 650 gallons in the year, it would not pay at 
present creamery prices to keep them/ in milk in the 
winter, and certainly that has been my experience of 
a good many in the country, when most in want of 
milk. The class of cattle that they keep and that 
can live in the country can never produce anything 
like that amount of milk. They think it a good 
milker in the West' that produces 250 gallons or 300 
in the year? — Yes. 

30310. Whether in Connemara and the more moun- 
tainy districts they could grow a better class of animal 
by having winter food, and' whether they could grow 
winter food for them, I think is rather doubtful. I 
don’t know what the agricultural inspectors would say 
to that? — We found, though it is very slow — painfully 
slow — that the growth of winter milk production is 
increasing. This scheme might stimulate ifc-j-we hope 
it will — because although there is only a limited amount 
of milk taken in the first instance, the few men who 
benefit from the sale of their milk at this price in the 
winter will show other men how they may produce 
winter milk at a profit. And all the different bodies 
at work throughout the country, the Department, our- 
selves, and all that, help and instruct the people how 
to get better cows, and eliminate the bad ones, and in- 
crease the milk yield generally ; and how to treat the 
milk — to keep it clean and fresh. All that is help- 
ing us, and I think that this scheme of starting these 
clubs or associations for the supply of milk in the 
country districts will, perhaps, do a great deal more 
than we at present see, to stimulate the production of 
winter milk. 

80311. Do you think that, unless people are educated 
to the full value of milk, you will get any large increase 
in the demand for milk? — No. 

30312. Because in my own particular district I sup- 
ply milk to anybody who needs it at that price — Id. a 
Pi 11 * 1 — and the people take extraordinarily little milk? — 
Yes. 

30313. I mean a pint to a quart for a family of five 
is quite a usual thing per day? — Yes. 

30314. Therefore I don’t think it is because they 
can’t pay a little bit more — they can’t afford very much 
m ° re — but I think they do not realise the full value, 
and I feel that, until they are educated in the schools 
into the food value of milk, we shall not get a real 
demand for a supply that is sufficient for life? — I am 
sure that is so, and I said so when I came here to-day, 
that the real trouble was to organise a demand. That 
seems to me to be almost the first thing to do. We 
' wiu °e quite ready to get the milk, I am sure, when 
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there is a demand, but it must not be a spasmodic 
demand — a demand for a quarter of the farmer's milk 
one day, and take it all next day — it must be a regular 
business. 

30315. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — As to the pos- 
sibility of organising milk clubs among labourers, 
either directly or by the I.A.O.S., or the United Irish- 
women, how can these associations keep in touch 
with farmers? — I do not think there is very much 
difficulty about that. The farmers who are members 
of these societies, in the first instance, would form the 
nucleus of the club. Presumably these people keep a 
certain amount of milk at home. I think they all do 
that, and some of them keep a certain amount of milk 
for their labourers, but the amount that is kept at 
home, even in the farmers’ houses, and for their 
labourers, is ridiculously small — it is entirely in- 
adequate. 

30316. In creamery districts? — Yes. In the other 
districts, where they keep the whole of the milk at 
home, there is a more plentiful supply for the family, 
and, if he is generous, more to give Ms labourers. 

30317. There is, but we have evidence that the milk 
kept at home went to domestic butter making? — Yes. 

30318. That is not in creamery districts? — Yes. 

30319. Have the United Irishwomen's organisations 
extended over much of the country? — They are 
making headway now. They started several of these 
milk supply societies, and I tMnk that they have 
made up their minds now that it is almost on© of the 
most important things they can do ; and whenever they 
find that the people are anxious to get a supply of milk 
they send their organiser down to try to form them 
into an association, in two ways. One way is to 
have a depot such as Borris, Carlow, where they dis- 
tribute milk from a little shop or house to which it is 
sent in. Another plan they have there in county 
Kerry, which seems to be working satisfactorily. 

They contract with a farmer, who is a careful man 
and keeps his milk very well, to supply the community, 
and deliver it at 8d. a gallon all the year round, and 
this _ man is doing it, and doing very well with it. 

He is making money, in fact he left the creamery he 
was sending his milk to. The committee that is 
working the creamery don’t mind because they have 
plenty of other milk. 

30320. Mr. Wilson. — How long is it since that was 
started? — Ten weeks ago, I believe. 

30321. Is it in full working at present? — Yes. 

30322. Lady Everard. — What part of the county? — 

Near Fenit, a place called Castletown or Chapeltown, 
a small village or country place between Tralee and 
Fenit. There, you see, it is simple enough to carry 
from the farmer to the people. There is no real 
organisation for purchasing the milk and reselling it 
again, and in a great number of cases that does not 
seem to be really necessary, if the farmer will under- 
take to supply the people, and to deliver it; that seems 
to provide all the necessary machinery. 

30823. If the farmer will deliver it, it makes a great 
difference? — An association ought to be kept up if only 
to see that the man does not put water in his milk, 
and that he delivers it in proper condition, and if 
there are many complaints to be made that- they can be 
made amenable. An unorganised community cannot 
very well make a contract with a man; there must be 
a. society, or union, or some kind of club, to contract 
with him. 

30324. Mr. O'Brien. — When you say he delivers the 
milk, he delivers to the depot? — No, nor actually to the 
houses; but along certain roads, at certain places on 
these roads ; all the people come there and wait for it at 
certain hours; he can guess pretty accurately the 
quantity of milk required. 

_ 30325. That really would take Mm very little more 
time than sending to the creamery? — I do not think it 
would take very much more. 

30326. It is a long process sending to the creamery? 

— Yes, because you have to wait for your separated 
milk — wait for your turn at any rate. He is quite 
satisfied to keep a horse on the road, doing this 
business; he has made very well. 

80327-9. Have you found that it has caused 
any friction with the small shopkeepers who have 
been, perhaps, selling milk; very often you find 
in a village some shopkeepers who keep three or four 
cows in the winter, for winter milk, and supply the 
village? — No, we have not come across that yet', pos- 
sibly because we have not come into competition with 
anybody in that business. 
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80330. It did not happen in this ease? — Not in 
Kerry. As far as I understand it must have happened 
at Borris. 

30331. Lady Everard. — At Naas Lady Mayo and 
two other people have started a depot, and four months 
ago they were disposing of 60 gallons per day? — Yes. 

30332. They contract with the people to send it in, 
and they charge 8d. x and 6d. a gallon? — Yes. 

30333. Mr. O’Brien. — -There a depot is in existence, 
and it is a town. The difficulty really is in the case 
of rural districts, where labourers’ cottages are dotted 
all over the place, as most convenient to farmers for 
whom they are working, and there is no central place 
at all. You see? — Yes; you can only manage the 
depot plan where you have got a small town or village 
to which the people have recourse practically every 
day; they won't come specially for milk. 

30334. Miss McNeill. — Do you happen to know how 
far they go? — No, but I should imagine the milk con- 
tractor does not go more than about two miles in every 
direction ; probably a radius of two miles from his house. 

30335. Lady Everard. — Do you know if the farmers 
have any trouble with the men who go round getting 
the money? — No. 

30836. I was told two or three days ago that that 
is a great difficulty. It is very "difficult to find 
honest labour going round? — I think the proper way 
to deal with, that would be to let the depot, or office, 
or whatever it is, sell checks at so much a piece at the 
beginning of the week, to be paid for the week in 
advance or at the end. At all events, you exchange 
these checks, one for every pint of milk. That is 
what is done by the St. Vincent do Paul Society. 
They had so many chocks, they give the checks, and 
the person having the checks gets so much milk. 
In Limerick it is the same at the depot there. 

30337. Mr. Wilson. — That reduces the trouble of 
book-keeping to a minimum. It removes nine-tenths 
of the trouble of keeping accounts; and nearly all bad 
debts? — You have only one account, and that is with 
the contractor. 

30338. That would be simpler still in the case of a 
society? — Yes, in this case. 

30339. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — The possibility of 
organising milk clubs is a very valuable suggestion; 
we would like a little more information as to the 
method by which the I.A.O.S., or the United Irish- 
women can do it. Take the I.A.O.S. first? You 
state that they can try farmers ; they have machinery for 
asking farmers to start?— No, I don’t think it is our job 
exactly. I think what we would do is to arrange for the 
supply and help in devising a scheme for distribution. 
I think there might be some other body for organising 
the demand. We are in touch with the farmers 
who form the society, but not with the labourers, and 
“T. *? "•bore the new organisation appears to be 
wanted. We hope that the United Irishwomen, and, 
Omen’s National Health Association, 
oould do a vast amount of useful work by taking up 
tffis question for the people all over the country, will 
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high ns you could go. It was a country swarming 
with cows of all kinds, and we tried to get some milk, 
and the only thing we could get was half a tin. of con- 
densed milk from a lock-keeper who had a house full 
of children. 

30343. That milk, I suppose, went to London? — -Yes, 
very likely, or went, perhaps, to one of the big factories 
in the neighbourhood. 

30344. Mr. O'Brien.— -Bristol? — Gloucester, very 
likely, I should think, to some of the creameries. You 
were asking me about a winter supply. Some of the 
southern creameries are now doing a large business 
sending milk to London. They pasteurise it in this 
way — 160 degrees for 20 minutes — and they arc doing 
very well. South Tipperary, and down the Suir, there 
are a lob of creameries which are in direct and pretty 
speedy communication with London via Fishguard. 

30345. Miss McNeill. — H ow long does it take to 
reach its destination in London? — I should say fifteen 
hours. 

80346. Fifteen to eighteen hours? — I should say so. 

30347. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.. — The pasteurisa- 
tion would enable it to arrive in that time in excellent 
quality? — Yes. There have been no complaints so far 

as we can make out. In the creameries where they 
have got a chilling apparatus they invariably chill the 
milk, and generally make it as cold as they can after 
the pasteurisation, before sending out. 

30348. The chilling is the very sensible part of the 
pasteurisation?— They can always chill for butter down 
to 60 degrees ; but they cannot get it down to 40 easily. 

30349. Is the more perfect form to chill it twice, 
that is immediately after milking, before it is Rent to 
a creamery at all, and then after the pasteurisation? — 
Probably, if they keep it absolutely clean, and chill it 
immediately after milking, it would not have to be 
pasteurised. 

80350. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you happen to know 
whether they pasteurise in Denmark, where they have 
that very fine, quality of milk, and where they actually 
milk the cows into the ice-chilled pails? — No, not for 
home consumption at all. 

30351. Do you know how long that would keep?— I 
never heard, but I imagine certainly twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Campbell. — Oh, yes. 

30352. Mr. O’Brien.— T hat, I should imagine, is 
pretty costly?— Their system at Copenhagen is the 
best, in the world. 

30353. Mr. Campbell. — That ons Bystem!_Th«t ope. 
i was over it many years ago. 

onoer' ,uiIk is not like that?— No. 

BhS ihtok » ^ 
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matter that every farmer there collects ice in the 
winter?— They used to do that out there, and I am 
sure they utilise the ice yet. Now they are giving it 
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30360. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — In these ooun- self is he is afraid of being tricked by the people buy- 
tries, especially Denmark and Belgium, and other ing the milk, or of being robbed by the carter. If you 
thickly-populated countries, the difficulty of distributing substitute a system of checks or tickets to do away 
is not so great as with us? — No. In Denmark, as far with the possibility of that, of bad debts and pecula- 
as I can make out, the distribution of milk is under- tion, I believe then all the farmer has got to do is to 
taken altogether by the local co-operative stores. measure out so many gallons each morning to his man, 

There are hundreds and hundreds of these stores in send him round, adding as many pints as is reasonable 
rural Denmark; shops where they sell ordinary domes- for a certain number of gallons; for each gallon he gets 
tio necessaries. There are hardly any of them in the so many checks. Of course, in selling milk the custom 
towns; they are not needed; but in the country dis- is to give a little more than the measure, and' you have 
tricts, instead of ordinary little huxter shops, there are to allow for that. 

co-operative stores, and if there is milk distribution, 30373. In some cases it would serve in country dis- 
it is all done through them, and so some one man will tricts if the farmer sold at his own house — to a child 
lay himself out to sell milk for his neighbours; but, who would come with the vessel? — Probably the far- 
as a rule, there is rib special organisation for it. In mer’s wife would look after it, and take charge of the 
Belgium, of course, you have got a tremendous teem- book-keeping. The man I mentioned in Kerry is a small 
ing population of industrial people which makes it man; he occupies forty acres of land, with twelve or 
simple. fifteen cows; but still he is probably a man who is not 

30361. A considerable difference? — I gather, too, ashamed to work, or turn his hand to anything. You 
from information from Belgium, that milk is not used, don't get as many of these men as you ought to now. 
nearly to the extent it ought to be. 30374. Professor Mettam. — He comes within the 

30362. Mr. O’Brien. — T here are quite big districts Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — He comes in anyway, 
in France where it would be very difficult to get milk? for he supplied milk to a creamery. 

— The difficulty about applying the co-operative principle 30375. He supplied to customers? — Yes: there is a 

to milk is considerable, because the sale, of 40 or 50 sale there, a purveying of milk within the meaning 
or even 100 gallons a day at 8d. would not provide you of the Act. That, of course, is a great grievance, be- 

witb sufficient margin to make the working expenses cause farmers don’t say that they ought not to be in- 

of a co-operative society; it would have to be a society spected, but they don’t like it; and what they object 

doing something else. For the sale of milk as its to is being singled out for inspection when the men 

main business, you could not start co-operative socie- who make the butter at home, anyway they please, go 
ties; but then you could use the. existing societies scot free. 

wherever they were as the media for distribution, but 30376. You think the Order should be universal, and 
I do not think it would pay to start new societies. It should be applied to everybody? — It ought to be, and 
would be rather an unnecessary multiplication, a rather I would make the police enforce it. 
expensive form of organisation. I dare say the Com- 30377. And where the cows are kept for domestic use 
mission may not be aware that a co-operative society or making butter? — I would not mind even if a man 
which only has a turn-over of £100 a year has to go only kept cows for his own use and servants; he 

through precisely the same forms of procedure as a has no right to spread disease through the milk to 

society doing £1,000,000 a year, and they have no funds them, and they ought to be under supervision. I 
to meet it. For example, they have got to pay for the think the Order as it stands is a hardship to the pro- 
registration or incorporation; they must have their gressive people, who have started creameries, and are 
accounts audited annually, and to have somebody re- trying to do their best to improve the butter industry, 
sponsible for them; pay somebody responsible for the and it is really a great shame to let these other 
keeping of the accounts; and a small society for the people off. 

milk distribution could never meet that. 30378. It is a hardship, because not universally ap- 

30363. "You say that in some of these places where plied? — Yes. None of the farmers grumble at it. They 
the milk is distributed through the means of the society say it is all right if it only applied all round, but it 
there are co-operative stores? — Yes. does not. The farmer who makes butter at home is 

30364. There are a few co-operative stores in Ireland, exempt from the operation of the Order. When he 

I think; one or two in districts where they are quite supplies milk to a creamery he comes under it. 

apart from towns?— Yes. 30379. Lady Everard. — It is only the case where 

80365. In these cases do they sell milk, say, at the Order is in active operation, which I am sorry to 
Lombardstown? — At Lombardstown, I don’t think say in many parts is quite a dead letter? — Quite so. 
they do. The Local Government Board have always told us that 

30366. Is not that some way from any town? — Six they meant to enforce the Order, and they mean to 
miles. compel those bodies who won't do so to put it into 

30367. It is a co-operative store? — Dealing with force by means of an application to the King’s Bench, 
domestic requirements. 30380. That was done in one case? — Kilmallock. In 

30368. To people who would not be able to get them other cases the Local Government Board have not done 

otherwise?— Yes. They are six miles from Mallow; so. I believe it is in contemplation to enforce it, so 

twenty miles from Cork. There is a little village up that there won’t be any shirking. 

in the mountain's, two miles away. It is practically in 80381. We have had evidence, North, South, East, 
the heart of the country. and West; we found the Order is only a dead letter 

80369. You don’t happen to know if they have, taken in many places. I am looking here at some evidence, 
up the question of selling milk? — I don’t think they One witness said that it woulu be an enormous advan- 
have. I am sure they would bake it up. tage if the Order were in active operation in his dis- 

30370. Because that is a creamery district as well? trict, because they have no guarantee of the purity of 

— Yes. the local supply to the creamery : that is a very serious 

30371. There is a large supply of milk about there ; thing? — Yes. In some cases where the Order has 
at all events, on one side of it? — Yes. I don’t think been enforced — for instance, County Antrim — it has had 
there is much need there ; because there are a great a very serious effect on the supply to some creameries, 
number of well-to-do people living about there, who It has reduced one to two-thirds of the original amount, 
employ a considerable amount of labour, and keep The farmers have gone out of the business. They 
cows, and no doubt supply their labourers with milk. said : we cannot afford to put up these new cowsheds 
30372. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — To revert to the regarded as necessary, and we have not got the money ; 
suggestion that there is a feeling of pride among the far- we can’t borrow. They won’t charge their land with 
mers throughout the country which would militate the Board of Works’ loan for the purpose; and they say 
against their willingness to sell milk, we found that far- that compliance with all the conditions of the Order, 
mers were not willing to sell milk even if they could get and they are onerous, would make a creamery business 
8d. a gallon for it, because by sending it all to the crea- impossible. 

merv they received a big cheque at the end of the 30382. Don’t you think the Board of Works would 

month; and, secondly, they avoided bad debts. It struck give small sums on loan — £10 to £14 — to small men? — 
some of us that there was a feeling which they did not, I think that they would not be averse from doing that, 
perhaps, acknowledge, namely, a dislike to sell, to be a 30388, They won’t give less than £35? — That is so. 

retailer of small goods : do you think that is a general 30384. Mr. O’Brien. — Don’t you think that would 

feeling?— I should think it was. I should think that be better done by a co-operative bank or credit society? 
would be overcome to a great extent if you could — I don’t think so. 

obviate, the necessity of the farmer going round with 30385. Borrowing that small sum? — No ; we would 
the milk himself. The reason he does go round him- be altogether against that; because a co-operative 
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society is designed to loan money for short periods, 
and to accept for these advances personal security. 
For loans for longer periods you would have to have 
some new machinery; and if the Board of Works could 
see their way to simplify the procedure necessary, before 
giving a loan, and reduce the amount, making a mini- 
mum lower, it would meet all the requirements of 
the case; and, besides, I understand the Board of 
Works have power to take personal security. In cer- 
tain cases they do not always require to obtain a charge 
on the land on which buildings are erected. 

30386. I never heard that before? — They have. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I don’t think the Government ever did 
such a thing as to take personal security. 

30387. Lady Evebaud. — Y ou don’t think it would 
be an advantage if all the by-products of milk were 
brought under the Dairies Order; for instance, butter, 
skim milk, aud cream being obliged to be registered? — 
I would certainly think so. I don’t see any justice or 
eommonsense for having any partial system of inspec- 
tion. 

30388. Mr. Wilson. — In singling out one section of 
the trade? — It is clearly class legislation of a very bad 
kind. 

30389. There was only one objection that we heard 
in our travels to a creamery selling milk, whi’ch a man 
who made it insisted upon; and that was with regard 
to the creameries where they have large central butter- 
making stations with outside branch collecting depots. 
Consequently a branch collecting depot would be most 
convenient; and the manager of the central butter fac- 
tory, although it was co-operative, objected to the branch 
manager selling the milk at all; he said he could not 
keep control of him, and could not keep control of the 
milk? — I think that is a very flimsy excuse. 

30390. It seemed to me a very weak excuse? — There 
is no reason why it should not be done. I presume that 
the manager’s objection was that if you sold any portion 
of milk, and had not an accurate account of the percen- 
tage of fat, it would be difficult for him to calculate the 
average percentage of fats in the milk received at the 
creamery. . I can’t conceive any other reason. 

80391. His exact phrase Was, we would have no 
check on the managers. That was the only objection 
he raised; he said he had no other objection to offer. 
Another witness, at Limerick, whom we asked whether 
the creameries sold milk, replied that the farmers very 
strongly objected to it, and the creamery organisation 
did not like new milk to be sold. I asked him what 
the objection was; ho could not tell me the objection; 
and I asked the creamery manager whether he had tes- 
ted the committee of the creamery if the farmers would 
not like it themselves. These are the only two cases, I 
believe, connected with creameries that had any objec- 
tion to offer? — The committee were afraid the money 
would not be accounted for; but if you settle that, with 
a proper system of preventing fraud, I don’t think 
that objection would arise. 

30892 Mr O’Brien.— T here was another witness, at 
-U.nmskiJ.len, the manager of the Scottish Wholesale 
Co-operative Society, who said he would not sell millr 
at any price? — His directors would probably soon 
change his opinion on that matter for him. 

30393. They would be against it. He repeated his 
objection two or three times?— I think that if repre- 
sentations were made to his directors, who are very 
good men, and as they are operating over a very large 
area, and doing the work very well, thev would be 
quite amenable to making the change; and that would 
be quite easily done. 

30394. Mr. Wilson. — Have many actual experi- 
ments been made in this country in the societies of the 
I.A.O.S. in the selling of milk by the co-operative 
stores? I believe in the town of Lisburn, they have 
been thinking of it?— I don’t think they have begun. 
-Lney may have been thinking of it. 

30395-6. Nothing has been actually done yet? I do 

not think so. 

30397. From what you said earlier, your opinion 
regarding the system seemed to divide itself into two • 
.you want somebody to initiate, to start the scheme’ 
and also some more or less permanent co-operative body 
to control things, to investigate complaints and keen 
matters going? — Yes. * 

30398. Would there be any difficulty in places? We 
know the United Irishwomen and the National Health 
Association have branches; have you a progressive body 
to enlist others in taking the initiative, and act as a co- 
operative body to keep control ?— There is no difficulty 
*** The y could get over the legal difficulty of 


making contracts by deputing some one person to mako, 
to enter into, a contract on behalf of the community. 

30399. I am speaking of where there is no other 
agency in sight? — Yes. You do not want to register 
any corporate association at all. You simply want a 
club. 


30401. And another part of your earlier evidence 
before us has been confirmed over and over again from 
practically nearly every district we went to — ft tendency 
towards friction between the farmer and his labourers? 
— Yes. 

30402. And it seemed to me that possibly if the 
fanners in many places were far-seeing enough, of 
their own free will, to help with such a nehrmo as 

we are dealing with, it might tend ? — It would 

help to keep the peace. 

30403. To keep the peace?— Yes, it would. 

30404. Dr. Moorhead. — Who controls the Tralee 
supply? — I think the principal person down there is 
Miss O’Donovau. She takes a great interest, and I think 
she runs the club, but there is a local committee. It 
is not incorporated in any way; it is just a club. 

30405. Are they satisfied that tho simple compliance 
with itho Dairies an!d Cowslieds Order secures the 
supply? — I do not know whether the Order is enforced 
there or not. The contractor had been previously a 
milk supplier to the creamery. If he was, ho would bo 
under the Order still. 

30406. There is no special provision to secure a pure 
supply? — I don’t think there is any arrangement for it. 

30407. They have to take chance as to tho purity 
of it? — Yes; but, of course, that will be a difficulty in 
every ease. 

30408. Is the milk subjected to any process at all, 
any pasteurisation? — No. 

30409. Perfectly raw milk? — Yea. 

30410. Do you know if milk is perfectly clean, and 
produced under ordinary conditions, it would be noces- 
sary to pasteurise? — Not for home consumption. I 
think it would be better without. It is a process which 
is not safe to allow people, to carry out unless they 
know the way it should be done. The danger is, you 
kill the. beneficial bacteria and don’t Mil the others. 

80411. For that reason would it not be 17011 for the 
creameries, if they do contemplate this supply to the 
public of the raw milk, simply to clean, filter, and 

allow the people to boil it if they think nocessary? 

What was suggested in connection with the creameries 
is that they should have a special vat for this milk, and 
not mix it with tlio ordinary supply. It must be kept 
separate, from the rest, and dealt with as if it was 
not part of the creamery supply at all. 

30412. Is any portion pasteurised? — Not in that 
ease. It was only when milk was received every other 
day it was considered necessary to pasteurise : where it 
would be kept for forty-eight hours. 

30413. If they removed it apart, and kept it clean, it 
was almost quite safe, if produced under fairly good 
conditions?— At all events, it would be' bettor than 
netting for keeping it good. 

awW; Have you considered the problem of milk 
supply m districts where there are no creameries?— I 
am afraid my evidence on that point would not bo of 

U n 1 bave t ned raake ifc clear taat, 
far as the Organisation Society is concerned, while wo 
anyfch ? 8 we 1 °“ > ^ *° hel P to arouse all 
Ireland over it, our function is actually to provide ft 
supply when the demand is organised. Where we havo 
not got societies, I don t see how we can do much ; 

*■ ™ e>i “ d » 

, f 04 , 15 '. * totek it is a question whether you will bo 
S *36°, 06 6 “ an H ^PP 1 ? fri >m house to house, 

A^t>, th ci rra ee n ma o’ T Ud 40 bave the man supply you 

qn h Aifi V ■ gallon ^ It 18 distin ctly cheap. P * 7 

, la , a diffiou t problem to work in .other 
parts of Ireland, I think? — It mav be- bn* T 
JOU would fiud people likely to d” i ’ ‘ h *” k 

30417. Professor M™»._Is th, p ri„ 0 um, 

ZS p ^e Wml " ? - NOi 1 “» S <■ H J.E 

ssatfWsrs a 51-*— * ~ 

-Yes. If you work it on tie check system, by 
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checks to them, you could do it. But if you are selling 
the milk for cash, how are you to charge more than a 
penny a pint? You can’t charge a penny-farthing, 
but what you could do is, you could sell a dozen 
tickets for thirteen pence, and cover your expenditure 
in that way. 

30420. Mr. O’Brien. — The committee pays? — Yes. 

30421. Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — In working the 
clubs, if the milk was not sent round, but sold at the 
farmers’ houses at certain hours, so that the farmer’s 
staff would not be inconvenienced, it could be done 
very cheaply? — You could discriminate between the 
man who fetches the milk and him to whom it is 
delivered, and charge a little more to the person to 
whom it was delivered. In that way you might get 
over the. difficulty. 

30422. Mr. O’Brien. — The difficulty was for some- 
body to see that the milk was measured correctly; it 
would seem difficult to limit the measurement to the 
precise amount? — lb is. Supposing it is the farmer’s 
daughter, who is not under the control of her mother 
or father, and a friend of her’s comes and wants a pint 
of milk, he probably will go away with a quart. 

30423. Lady Eveuard. — I think the farmer objects 
to people coming around his place? — They don’t like it. 

30424. That is really the objection? — It is not so 
much that they are afraid of losing anything; they 
don’t like people coming and spying into their affairs. 

30425. Mr. Wilson. — Down at the bedrock of this 
problem there seem to be the two chief factors — the 
question of distribution, and ignorance of the food value 
of milk. We have come across eases time after time. 
A labourer, for instance, will send in his milk to a 
creamery, and feed his children on tea coloured with 
separated milk. If you question him, he will probably 
answer : “ I want the money for the milk. I did not 
know there was much virtue in milk ”? — It is ignorance 
more than greed, because the people are kind enough 
to their children — as far as they know how to be ; it is 
simply stupidity. 

Lady Everard. — They do not realise that 6d. spent 
on milk is more valuable than 6d. spent on other 
things. 

• 30426. Mr. O'Brien. — Going back to the question of 
the pasteurisation of milk; in most of the creameries 
they have pasteurising plant, where everything con- 
nected with it is precise. They see there is a 
continuous supply of milk passing through the heater; 
it goes round and round; it might take two to three 
minutes to do the circuit; it is exposed to from 185 to 
190 degrees for two or three minutes. It is doubtful if 
the whole milk gets raised to that temperature? — It is. 

30427. Can the plant that they have at- present be 
so modified as to keep the milk going round and round 
above heat for twenty minutes? — No. 

30428. They would have to have new plant? — They 
could use their Starter plant apparatus for that. 

30429. "Where they have pasteurised, do you mean? 
—No; it is a suggestion made to us. Here is what it 
is. “ To cater for the requirements of a milk depot, 
no large plant would be needed; in fact, the present 
starter preparing plants would do very nicely, and 
may only require a small tank to hold, say, thirty 
gallons of milk, and a small cooler to cool the milk 
prior to delivery.” "We are sending two of our men to 
the London Dairy Show who have been instructed to 
make special inquiries into the necessary equipment 
for the creameries if they want to supply the public. 

30430. Have you gone into the question at all about 
the use of separated milk as food? — No, except I think 
it_ might be used very much more largely than it is 
with considerable advantage, if it is separated milk 
that has been properly treated. 

30481. The reason I ask you that is, we have been 
asking whether separated milk was used for human 
consumption in these creamery districts, and found 
that as a rule it is not. In many cases — not, I am glad 
to say, co-operative creameries — there is a very great 
prejudice against it. It appeared to me that often 
you could get for the more grown children very 
cheaply from the creamery districts a supply of 
separated milk that would help, if one could be 
certain of getting it fresh. There is, no doubt, a 
^nger in getting separated milk from the creamery 
which is raised to a considerable temperature which 
is not enough to pasteurise it quite sufficiently to 
e ™i. na te all of the evil germs that there may be in it, 
“d I was wondering whether a large farmer, say a man 
wnk forty or fifty cows, if he separated his own milk, 
could distribute it quite fresh, and without having to 
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wait for the three or four hours before he gets it back? 

— A large farmer; you mean a man large enough to 
make his cream into butter himself? 

30432. No. What I want to get at is this; if he 
sells cream to them — to the creamery — that creamery 
becomes a factory? — I think it would. 

30433. Under the existing Act; and he would lose 
a considerable portion of the value of this butter, unless 
that farmer were an auxiliary. Is not this the case; 
that the co-operative creameries can receive cream 
from auxiliaries, and manufacture that into butter, 
without becoming a factory under the Act? — Yes ; but 
so far as the actual separation of milk from the cream 
is concerned the same definition will apply to an 
auxiliary as applies to a central creamery. 

30434. The creamery has to make butter from cream 
separated by power? — I forget the precise definition. 

30435. Mr. Campbell. — T hat is not law at present? 

— Not yet. 

30436. Mr. O’Brien. — But I think that is one of the 
tilings we have practically all agreed about? — I don’t 
think it would be wise to suggest that there should be 
any departure from that definition of a creamery, 
because you would never know where to stop. 

30437. That seems to me to be in some cases rather 
the objection. For my own part, I have machinery 
and send to a creamer y; I have fifty to sixty cows 
milking; it would pay me much better really either to 
sell the cream or to make butter, and to separate my 
milk and sell the separated milk. It would be a great 
advantage to the people about. I think a great many 
more would drink separated milk if they got it. I 
could afford to sell it very cheap, and they don’t really 
buy enough" milk? — It depends a, good deal on what 
you want the separated milk for. I have, an idea the 
creameries might do a roaring trade with separated 
milk for bread-making if they would try. It would 
he perfectly possible where they pasteurise, because 
they could introduce a little pure culture into the sour 
mills, and make it splendid for bread-making. Part of the 
objection to the separated milk is an inheritance from 
the old proprietary creamery dairy, where there was no 
supervision of the character of the milk, and a good 
deal of water was often added to it; and another thing 
is that the creamery proprietors in the early days used 
to charge Id. a gallon for the separated milk. Of 
course, the more gallons they could make out of 100 
the more money. They used to “ stretch ” it with 
water. 

80438. Dr. Moorhead. — You probably pasteurise the 
separated milk because it goes wrong rapidly: if they 
sterilised instead of pasteurising it — boiled or treated it 
at high temperature — it would keep longer? — Yes 

30439. And, I believe, at the present moment in 
Denmark what they are doing is to sterilise the 
separated milk. They can add sugar after? — I dare 
say that is so. 

30440. I think milk of that nature would keep longer 
than pasteurised milk. They are treating the separa- 
ted milk in Denmark by sterilising? — I dare say. It 
is so long since I was there. 

30441 . A friend of mine was there a fortnight ago? — 

It would be interesting to get that point cleared up. 

It would be so simple to get the milk exposed a little 
longer in the heater. It would accomplish your pur- 
pose to run it up to boiling point. 

30442. It would certainly keep longer than the pas- 
teurised? — Oh, yes. 

30443. Miss McNeill. — Is the .quantity of milk 
treated taken into consideration in regulating the time 
for which the milk is exposed to heat? — Of course, the 
capacity of your machine will have to be increased if 
the quantity dealt with is very la-ge. 

30444. What is in my mind is, whether any arrange- 
ment is to be made to allow a general distribution of 
heat before the twenty minutes? — "What they do is 
this, they use an ordinary continuous flow machine — 
ordinarily used in the creamery; they fill this machine 
with milk out of the contents of the receiving vat. 

80445. And already heated? — Yes. It is raised to 

this temperature, and then the milk is kept stirred 
constantly during the twenty minutes. 

30446-47. After it passes info the container? — There 
is no special machinery in the creameries at present, 
except ordinary plant, for this: they could do it in that 
way. Creameries like Bansha, near Tipperary, are 
sending large quantities of milk to London, and without 
any risk at all. 

30448. Mr. O'Brien. — You know that many 

creameries that don’t separate every day in the winter 
receive milk from their employers and keep it? — Yes. 
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30449. Because very often a small man has no place 
to keep milk? — Quite so. 

30450. So that, though yon may have in the creamery 
districts a large number of creameries apparently only 
working three days or even, during the winter months, 
perhaps two days, they very often would be able to 
give out a daily supply?— I think that is quite likely. 

I know several creameries where that is the case. 


30451. The only difficulty there would be the ques- 
tion of some small remuneration, and the machinery? 
—Well, just give enough to keep going during the 
winter. 

30452. I found that the other day when it was a 
case of separating, changing from separating twice a 
day to once a day? — That was a very big creamery. 

30453. The manager wanted to get off receiving milk 
in the evening, and we had to insist on it. Some of 
us who had a large supply could not possibly keep all 
the milk we had?— If it adds, undoubtedly, a con- 


siderable amount of trouble it would be worth while 
to pay him a little more. 

30454. At that price it would pay a great deal better 
than butter, howovei\ high it goes? — Yes. 

30455. Dr. Moorhead. — It comes to this, working 
winter and summer. It is a question of demand? — 
That is' so. 

30456. If you could educate the demand you could 
supply it? — Without the slightest difficulty." 

30457. Mr. O'Bhien. — N ot in the towns? — No. 

30458. Have you thought anything about the 
supply of goats? — I am afraid that would make 
us all hideously unpopular. I think you would 
want a goat that could bo kept in such training that 
it would not be out eating the young trees and hedges. 

30459. I find they could be kept without the least 
trouble whatever?— A goat is a spleiidid thing in a 
working-class family. You could produce all the goats 
you want for Ireland. It is really more in the nature 
of a development. I believe you need every supply. 


Professor James Ferguson Craig, 

80460. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You have been 
good enough to come here to tell us what you have 
observed in Denmark. I understand you went to see 
the method of receiving the milk at the creameries, 
and the mode of treatment there. Did you visit 
the dairy farms themselves ?— I visited a dairy farm 
at Haslev in Zealand, one of the big farms which 
supplied milk to a large butter and cheese factory, 
called Trifolium, which is a factory in Haslev. 

30461. That is not a town?— A village; the farm has 
over two hundred cows, and most of the cows were at 
grass when I was there. About ninety of them were 
ra the byre, so that I saw the condition of the byre as 
it usually would be, summer or winter. The points, 
of course, which I particularly looked for were points 
from a veterinary aspect. I noticed, however, in 
looking at the cows, that they try as much as possible 
to prevent any sediment from passing into the milk. 
The peculiarity of the cows was, that the hair from 
the tails had all been clipped off, and the hair of the 
flanks had been clipped so as to prevent any of the 
droppings from becoming adherent to the skin or the 
tail, and so passing into the milk. 

30462. And then that would be more easily removed 
if such had been the case?— In addition— it had been 
before milking time when I was there— one of the farm 
hands was going round grooming the animals by using 
a curry-comb and a dry brush on the hind quarters. 

30463. Did that not raise a dust?— But that was 
about an hour before they proceeded to milk the cows. 

30464. About what hour did they milk the cows?— 
In this particular farm the farmer told me they milked 
therm three times a day, and that they had a larger 
E a y day “ Ulk ‘ f they oal y miiked them 

milkiQ g would be very early in the 
morning?— One was very early in the morning, about 
three a.m., I think; another about noon; and another 
in the evening about half past five. 

f* 66 : A f‘ er mdkmg. was the milk sent three times 
a day to the depot?— Oh, no. The evening's milk 

milk 8 W tlme ri kept ° V6r tlll r nl0 !' nin g’ or the midday’s 
milk kept until evening. In all cases the milk was 
00 °J™ immediately after it was taken. 

30467 In what way was it oooled?— The arrangement 
vas rather an elaborate one. It was cooled over a sort 
of metal drum. Into the drum was passed cold water 
whieh was sprayed over the inner surface of the drum. 
i-lotoc 1 ;,? P ° Ured ° n tie , to P tbroa 8b a muslin 
-l t • r , e . m ? ve a ? muoh sediment as possible, 
trl0 ¥ ed Rradu ^.T over the outer surface 
Waa , camed to the bottom on to a 
c "' a " d th ® Q P ass e d mto the milk receptacles. 

80468. Around the drum, which was cooled bv 
was f° W ° f - ™jter?_Yes; the apparatus 

l b °x e thla case > because thev had 

to p um p up the water from a very big well, and that 
J." CT, b y means of a small engine that 
Purpose. Very cold water was 
ton of d th« wn- arg6 re fPtacle for water towards the 
budding,^ and then from this reservoir it 
P a f,?® d lnto tbe interior of the drum. I think it was 
nmuf P ? n ’ bacause the outside of the drum 

could easily be cleaned. 

30469, No ice was necessary?— No ice at all. 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

30469a. To what temperature was it cooled down? — 
That I could not say. 

30470. Something over 40 degrees Falir.? — Yes. 
30471. This cooling apparatus was in a special room? 
— Yes, free from dust. 

30472. And afterwards?— Then the milk was put into 
cans which were immersed in cold water, and, I think 
kept immersed, until they were removed to the factory. 

30473. "What kind of cans? — Very similar to the 
cans used in this country. 

30474. Was there anything special about the cuns 
into which the cows were milked? — No, they are much 
the same as in this country. 

30475. Did they carry out the regulations wo carry 
out, or are supposed to carry out, such as washing the. 
hands of milkers before the process begins?— I did 
not see them during operations, but previous to the 
operation I know that they wash their hands. All 
tlie milkers in this case, as far as I could see, were 
women, the appearance of them was rather inviting, 
as they appeared to be very clean. 

S0476. Did they wear special clothes at milking?— 
No, save a clean apron overall. The milk was sent 
twice a day by cart to the factory in Haslev, about 
two miles away. 

80477. What happened in the factory?— In the fac- 
tory sediment was removed by separators, and the milk 
was heated or pasteurised to a temperature of 80 
degrees Centigrade. 

30478. For how long?— A few minutes; it passed 
through a worm m a drum. Then it was put into a 
loom, which was kept at a special temperature, and 
covered for the purpose of making butter; but some of 
S ™ sent on to Copenhagen, 

and sold to the small dairy people there 
if 8 ° 4 I 9 ' Had *** a de P° fc a t Copenhagen to which 
custom", " ™ *° customers ? To 

80480. Was that milk treated in any particular way 

«• x s , H 

tbu°p £'z “iLr '™- Ti ' ey d " rt “» *«• >» 

th !TL7,“Z’ SfiXXoT br 

mixefiiPrfS?'” 1 '? M T 8 wJl *‘ “0 might call 
mixed milk, that ib to say from different suppliers?— 

S d C C‘Sie1^ U “ h * f ^ 

30486. Because they could use it up?— Yes- W AW* 

ss. 

factory or company, and the conditions were Slf 
point path reference, to it i, that all th. farm, wl 
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frequently inspected by a veterinarian. They were 
inspected every month to see that the cows were free 
from advanced tuberculosis. 

30487. Or for udder affections?— Yes, the real reason 
for making inspection so frequently was on account of 
tuberculosis. 

80488. They carried out surprise visits? — Yes. 

30489. "What was the' breed of cattle? — A native 
breed. ' 

30490. Are they equally. good for beef? — No, they 
are good for fnilk, both as regards quantity and even 
quality. 

30491. "What would be the percentage of butter 
fat? — Well, I could not give you the exact percentage, 
but I think in a good many cases 5 per cent. 

30492. Dr. Moorhead.— What was done to the 
separated milk before it was distributed to the far- 
mers? — The separated milk was all sterilised. 

30498. What use was made -of this milk? — In this 
particular farm they had pigs. 

30494. You don’t know whether any separated milk 
was sold for human use or not? — I could not say, 
but in this factory I was told that the milk 
was sent back to the farmers. Another point they told 
me was that all the milk utensils were subjected to 
very high, temperature . before they were sent back to 
the farmer. 

30495. Sir Stewart Woodhohse. — Do you know' the 
price charged to customers in the town? — I could not 
tell you. I think it came to very nearly the. same as 
here. Milk was sold by the litre, not a pint, and 
from what I could calculate the price was very similar 
to our own. So also with the butter; butter was sold 
at the same rate. 

30496. On that farm do they grow their winter 
crops for the winter feeding, or buy them? — They grow 
a large proportion of the materials that would be used 
for feeding the cattle. 

80497. "What would they feed them on principally? — 
Principally oats, turnips, swedes, mangolds. Another 
point in connection with the. factory which occurred to 
me was that they regulated the diet of the cows to a 
certain extent. They would instruct the farmers who 
send in milk as to any changes necessary in the 
feeding; for instance, if they found that it affected the 
butter they could tell the farmers that they were giving 
the cows too many turnips. 

30498. Do they send the milk they distribute in 
bottles? — No, in cans, very much as it is here. So far 
as growing crops is concerned, what struck me in 
passing through the country in Denmark was the large 
proportion of land that was cultivated. It was only 
a few fields here and there that were left for grazing 
purposes. The land in Jutland is very poor — bog land — 
but the farmers seem to be making the most of their 
land. For it is very interesting to notice the cattle on 
the land. They are tethered, and as they eat up the 
grass they are. passed a little further along on to fresh 
grass, and so on until they get the whole field mown 
down and they can proceed again. 

30499. That, of course, demands a good deal of super- 
vision on the part -of the owner of the cattle, that he 
does not keep them too long in the one place, and that 
flie cow is in no danger of getting starved? — They know 
their business is farming, and they want to make the 
most of their cattle and the land. The cattle are 
accustomed to being tethered from their youth upwards. 

30500. Is there much tuberculosis amongst the stock? 
—There is a fair proportion of tuberculosis. Probably as 
much as there is in England. Professor Bang of Copen- 
hagen was the first to make an attempt to eradicate 
tuberculosis from the herds, and great advances have 
been made in eradicating the disease. 

30501. Do you know if the Government help in that. 
With us a cow with a tuberculous udder is destroyed, 
and. the owner gets compensation ; is there any similar 
provision? — It is not quite similar. The eradication is 
carried out in individual cases, certain advantages being 
given to encourage the eradication of the disease. For 
example, tuberculin is given free, and a certain rate 
given for veterinary inspection, and so on. 

30502. Does the veterinary surgeon inspect every 
month? — A periodical inspection is made by a veteri- 
nary surgeon paid by certain associations or societies. 

30503. By their own veterinary surgeon? — Yes, and 
this inspection is made at a special rate; it is to the 
advantage of the agriculturist to get rid of tuberculosis 
on his own account. 


30504. So that you think he is quite as particular to 
detect tubercular disease in a cow as he would be if 
he were appointed by the Central Government? — Well, 

I suppose the owner does not like to find it. 

80505. But if he finds it, it is bis interest to get rid 
of the beast? — Oh, yes. 

30506. Professor Mettam. — Besides, I presume, they 
would have a hold over him by refusing to admit his 
milk in the creamery unless he acted under the veteri- 
nary surgeon’s instructions? — That is’ the whole point 
of the inspection. 

30507. Does the farmer pay anything to the society 
which employs the veterinary surgeon for the use of 
the veterinary surgeon ? — I do not know definitely. I 
think the chief point is that the society gets the farmer’s 
milk at a certain rate. 

30508. And his inspection , to a certain extent, ensures 
that the milk is tubercle free? — Yes. On this farm 

also they resorted to the tuberculin test about once a 
year. They did not seem to have many cases of 
tuberculosis. In this instance the farmer told me they 
had about twelve cases a year. That is not much in a 
large dairy herd; but they have been carrying out that 
system in Denmark for a considerable time. 

30509. Dr. Moorhead. — The proportion of tuberculous 
udders would be very small? — Yes. 

30510. 1 suppose the inspection is very largely devoted 
to the presence of tubercular lesions on the udders? — 
The chief part of the inspection is to detect tuberculous 
udders. They also deal with the general health of the 
animals. 

30511. Do they consider in Denmark that if a 
cow is affected by tuberculosis of the udder there is any 
practical danger of the milk containing tubercle bacilli ? 
— I would not put it that way.. You may take it that 
they believe the large proportion of cases in which 
tubercle bacilli appear in the milk is due to tuber- 
culosis of the udder. But there are cases where no 
lesions can be found in the udder and yet tubercle 
bacilli appear in the milk. These are cases, usually, 
of advanced tuberculosis, not necessarily of the udder." 

80512. Sir Stewart Woodhohse. — Do you know what 
becomes of the cattle which are discovered to he tuber- 
culous? — They ultimately reach the slaughter bouse. 
In Denmark the herds are inspected, and if a cow 
passes from one herd to another it would be detected 

. 30513. There is nothing left but to fatten the animal? 
— Yes, to make the best of the case, and slaughter. 

30514. Do they consume much milk in Denmark, 
individually? — I don’t think so, I think the same is true 
of milk as of bacon. They convert the most of it into 
money. 

30515. Lady Everard. — What is the price of milk in 
the towns? — If you were to convert it into English 
measure, about 2d. a pint. 

30516. Sir Stewart Woodhohse. — Were you impres- 
sed with the. cleanness with which the milk was handled 
as compared with what one is accustomed to in Ireland? 
— In the big dairies in Ireland the handling is as clean. 

30517. You don’t think we have so very much to 
learn in our big dairies as compared with the Danish 
big dairies? — I don’t think so, save in the handling of 
the. milk afterwards. The points with reference to the 
inspection of the udder, the clipping of the hair from 
the tail and quarters, are, I think, good, and might be 
adopted by us with advantage, so as to ensure the 
cleanliness of the milk. Otherwise, I don’t think we 
in Ireland have much to learn. From what I saw, the 
chief cause of the success of the Danish farmer was 
industry and co-operation. That seemed to me to be 
the cause of his entire success. 

30518. Do you think that the cleanliness observed by 
the large concerns permeates down to the smaller far- 
mers who are occupied in dairy operations? — I think so. 

30519. In that way, I suppose, their small farmer is a 
cleanlier person than our small farmer? — Much; from 
what- I saw I think he was. They are more uni- 
formly clean. The knowledge of the necessity of 
cleanliness is well diffused among the people in the 
matter of dealing with the cows so as to keep the milk 
clean. 

80520. The Danish farmer realises that his own profit 
depends on the reputation his country has got for the 
cleanliness of her products? — Quite so; he understands 
his interest is the interest of the companies to which 
he is sending his milk. % 

30521. Dr. Moorhead. — Were the cows of all the 
farmers who supplied milk to this particular creamery 
inspected periodically? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned till the following day. 
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FIFTY-THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, 3rd OCTOBER, 1912. 

The Commission met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, at 11.30 a.m. 

Present P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; 6. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; and Professor A. E. Mettam, 
b.sc., P.R.C.V.S. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


30522. The C hairm an. — I should like. Dr. Barrett, 
on behalf of my colleagues and myself, to express our 
indebtedness and obligations to you for your kindness 
in attending before the Commission this morning. "We 
are deeply indebted to you, and regret exceedingly to 
interrupt your well earned leisure, to put your views 
before us on the question we are inquiring into. "We 
are extremely grateful for your kindness in attending. 

Dr. Barrett. — It is very kind of you to say so. I 
am very glad to be here, and it has not been an 
interruption of my holiday. My visit to Dublin has 
been a delightful experience, and" has been exceedingly 
informing. 

30523. The Chairman.— We are verv glad to hear it. 
I presume the conditions which prevail in this country 
are largely different from those which prevail in the 

Land of the Southern Cross," but at the same time, 
I take it, there would be some analogy between the 
questions we are inquiring into and the conditions that 
prevail m your country. Did you find that the public 
appreciate the value of milk, as a food, in your 
country?— Oh, yes. The difficulty I heard referred 
to here yesterday is practically non-existent with us— 
asa food 6 dlfficult - v o£ inducin S people to use milk 

30524. Even among the working classes, the hum- 
blest members of the population?— Yes. I have never 
heard yesterday’s problem raised in Australia. The 
problem m Australia is how to give the people milk 
which uill not kill the children 


30o2o. Have the public health authorities in vour 
country- realised the importance of this question, ‘and 
what precautions have they taken in order to ensure 
a pure milk supply?— Would it simplify the matter if 
I gave you a brief account here? It is rather a long 
stoiw, and covers twenty-five years. Longstaff's work 
on the study of statistics was the first public reference 
qu fK nt f d Wlth ’ m whlch ifc is Nearly shown that 
T th K tf“Pf rat y re of the air r ises to 60 degrees 
“ fj. bu . lb ) * he who are not fed on the 

breast begin to die and that the cause of death is 
S y mf ?^ e diarrhoea. That was proved for 
lb haS ™ een P roved for “any of the 
capitals of Europe. They also correlated it with the 
, l e ? Ute of Thames water, and I think it was fixed 
hLl 8 , de f ee , s f °r the same purpose. When I got 

back to Australia, having finished mv student work § in 
Germany and England about 1887, f became aware of 
the existence of this book, and though it is not mv 
specia! professional work, I interested myself in the 
matter on the return to Melbourne of Dr. StaweU 
He made an investigation of the Melbourne 

IT H 6 Wh / th6r the same facta 3 

l^lj it, a, donate populated suburri’.ud in S' 
Victoria 7 K iR VX h enCe ° f ^ Govem ment statist of 


.Tames W. Barrett, C.M.G. , examined. 

tiouship between rise of temperature and death. It 
was clear that the death was an indirect function of 
high temperature, and since then it has been clearly 
shown of milk decomposition, which proceeds best 
when the temperature is over 60 degrees F. Then the 
problem becomes, as far as children under two are con- 
cerned, a separate one from the milk supply in general. 
The question was, how to save these lives; what could 
be done; and a more or less continuous agitation was 
kept up by the medical profession, with partial success. 
The success was, however, only partial until Lady 
Talbot, the wife of the then Governor of Victoria, 
interested herself. She was appalled when she became 
aware of tho slaughter, and the public was appalled 
also by the constant prosecution and conviction of dairy- 
men for adulteration. There grow up gradually, under 
professional guidance, a public opinion that the adul- 
teration was not merely a theft of the meanest diame- 
ter, but involved potential murder, and ought to bo 
really regarded as a felony; it is too grave an offeueo 
to be otherwise contemplated. It has not been dealt 
with precisely in that way, but the public conscience 
has been definitely aroused. Lady Talbot ascertained 
the views of the whole medical profession, who met 
m the Medical Societies’ Hall in Melbourne, and deter- 
mined to be advised by them as to the best way of 
going to work. The profession suggested the establish- 
ment of a small ideal milk supply, for educational 
puiposes only. If W q could use it as showing what 
could be done, irrespective, of commercial considera- 
* ben thafc as a menns of drawing 
the attention of the public to more extensive arrange- 
ments which could be made for putting the supply of 

toto wL u S0U ? d 1 ba8 ?f,- ? ho Lad y Talbot Mnk insti. 

A 1,1Clle M ' ntI ,\. the assistance of Government, 
Municipal Council, public, and profession, and as Dr 
bns “dicated in the evidence given here, in 
tlie first year supplied pnstourised mill: which was 
pasteurised for the Lady Talbot Milk Institute by a com- 
meicial undertaking But after that time the Association 
ternS”? tc ’ '"rely I, milk, uncooked and impns. 

Zt Z' to Th «y “>ou ammgod. tot 
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said, " wliat can we do?” I said, if you ask, the first 
thing is to become educated. A course of extension 
lectures on the chemistry of milk was provided by the 
University- Fifty of these ladies attended, followed 
the practical exercises, and in that way gripped the 
outline of the problem. They then took the matter 
into their own hands, and held a public conference 
with the dairymen; they discussed it with them, 
they tried to realise the practical difficulty 
of the dairymen, and in general stirred the 
public. At the last State elections in Victoria they 
put certain questions to every candidate for the Legis- 
lature as an educational means. As far as I recollect, 
the questions wore — first, they drew attention to the 
imminent death of 800 infants; secondly, they asked 
them whether they were in favour of a scheme — a 
double milk supply daily, because in Australia the 
industrial conditions are a trouble; and a number of 
like questions, so that the public from end to end of 
Victoria became acquainted with the magnitude of the 
problem through the agency of these ladies. The 
Government then intervened and convened a conference 
of the Municipalities to discuss the problem, and at pre- 
sent the recommendations of that conference are being 
considered by the municipalities. The tendency is to 
get the municipalities to control the milk supply, as 
being the only possible solution of the difficulty and the 
supply in general. You understand I am discriminat- 
ing between the limited supply necessary to save in- 
fant life and the general supply for other people, which 
is not so serious; but at the same time ought tq be 
put right. That is the story of what has occurred up 
to date. 

30526. Well, at all events you have proved, by the 
experiment that has been made that it is possible to 
save this holocaust of human life that has gone on in 
Australia year after year in the warm season? — It is 
quite definite. Anyone practically acquainted with 
the matter, who knows where the shoe pinches, will 
say a large quantity of the trouble arises from what 
happens to the milk when' it gets into the houses of 
the consumer, and to meet that difficulty the Talbot 
Milk Institute appointed nurses to visit the homes 
and watch what was occurring. I will give one in- 
stance : a working woman who has . done a hard day’s 
work, who has got a baby to nurse and wants to give 
it a bottle during the night, avoids having to take the 
bottle from the kitchen by putting it under the mat- 
tress, and does not realise that shsf is incubating the 
milk — she does not understand. That is the type of 
difficulty that has to be overcome in the houses. A 
work woman who sends a child out with a baby — 
an elder child with a perambulator down to the sea- 
shore — puts the bottle under the mattress of the peram- 
bulator and incubates it that way. All these things 
have to be dealt with sensibly, and obviously little by 
little most valuable work is being done. 

30527. Would you tell the Commission what points 
have been brought before the legislature for thdj pur- 
pose of enabling them to carry out in a broad com- 
mercial spirit what has been done in a small way by 
this philanthropic undertaking? — Unfortunately I never 
anticipated I was going to give evidence when I left 
Australia; the question never occurred to me, and I 
have not the exact recommendations of this confer- 
ence. I will obtain them for you. Practically speak- 
ing it is this : They recommend or report on quite a 
number of things. The ideal to be aimed at is imme- 
diate artificial refrigerating on the farm; that, I think, 
is essential; the conveyance of that milk in covered 
'vagons to the railway station, refrigerated cans on the 
cars and refrigerator depots in the suburbs. Now the 
effect of all this movement is that most of the dairy- 
men who trade in the suburbs have got a freezing 
plant. That has already occurred. 

30528. As a direct result? — Yes; he is bound to pro- 
cure it for his own protection. 

80529. What effect has that had on the price of the 
milk? — Very little indeed. It is done on a very large 
scale. The plant is not very expensive, and a man 
gets repute from the knowledge that it has 
been done in that way. The Talbot milk is sent to the 
private, refrigerating stations, to different . dairymen , 
who distribute it and are paid for the distribution. 
They work with the Talbot Institute in that way. 

30530. So there is no hostility manifested against 
the movement by those engaged in the trade? — Only 
by one, and that was a farm which supplied pasteurised 
milk and keeps up a public fight of pasteurisation 
versus cold milk. 


. Dr. James W. Baebett, C.M.G. — 3rd October, 1912. 

30531. Will you tell the Commission your own per- 
sonal views with regard to the effect of pasteurisation 
of milk; are you in favour or opposed to it? — If it is 
conducted always as I saw it on the small scale in 
the Sitric Road depot in Dublin, where you are not 
dealing with milk from tuberculin -tested herds, it is 
the best thing under the circumstances; but to me 
pasteurisation is always the second best thing — better 
than neglect, but not as good as the provision of pure 
milk from a tuberculin-tested herd. I think it would 
be unfortunate to lose sight of the ideal by insisting on 
pasteurising. The experience of the householders in 
Melbourne — in my own family, of commercially pas- 
teurised milk, has made me very, very careful. In 
the first place, it seems that the preliminary souring 
is eliminated, and the first warning you have that 
anything is wrong is when the milk smells. Before 
that stage is reached it is probably extremely dan- 
gerous. The danger from the commercial point of 
view is that it enables the dishonest vendor to put 
milk into circulation that ought to go down the sink. 

It is on the turn, and by pasteurising he can preserve 
the semblance of decency with it. 

80532. Spread the consumption? — That is it. 

30533. It is your view that if a pure milk supply 
could be obtained without recourse to pasteurisation, 
that is the better course to take? — That is the posi- 
tion. At the same time I should like to qualify. One 
is not a blind advocate of the impossible. If you can- 
not do the very best thing, the next best thing must be 
sensibly considered. 

30534. At the same time you would regard it as the 
ideal condition to try and have milk produced and 
handled under perfectly hygienic conditions in all' its 
stages rather than by subjecting the milk to pasteurisa- 
tion after contamination takes place? — That is exactly 
my position. 

30535. I take it that it would be your view that a 
commission inquiring into a question of this particular 
kind and making recommendations to the general 
public, should aim at the ideal in the beginning? — 

That is it, even if you! recommend that for the time 
being the other thing has to be done. 

30536. It would be well, however, to warn the pub- 
lic that they have not an absolute safeguard against 
the danger when they used pasteurised milk? — I 
should -think that, if possible, the public should be 
warned that pasteurisation might bring hidden evils 
with it that may be very serious indeed. Dr my own 
family, when we used pasteurised milk for a time, 
my wife has told me that the milk has turned solid 
in the bottle, that sometimes it would smell so 
much that it had to be put outside. That is what has 
actually happened. I will say that the effect of the 
Talbot milk supply has been so to improve the general 
milk supply, or to improve the pasteurising, that such 

S oss results as that have become very uncommon. 

ie improvement in the general milk supply resulting 
from Talbot milk has been very marked indeed, coupled 
with the growing anger of the public with any dis- 
honest vendors who adulterate. 

30537. Is the adulteration of milk dealt with in a 
drastic fashion by the authorities in Australia? — It is 
not dealt with in as drastic a fashion as I should like, 
but far more severely than it has been. Fines of J220 
are not uncommon. 

30538. For adulterating the milk with water? — Yes. 

30539. Have they ever had recourse to imprison- 
ment? — I do not think so. We have been urging that 
this should be done, and I think the Act provides that 
if they are actually caught in the act of adulterating 
that they may be so punished; but I do not think that 
the public conscience is sufficiently aroused to the 
sense of potential murder involved as to inflict im- 
prisonment yet a while. I do not think it is far away. 

But the effect of the prosecutions and agitation has 
been to enormously reduce the amount of adulteration : 
about that there is no question. 

30540. I take it that your knowledge would not en- 
able you to state the condition of the milk herds of 
the country; you are only familiar with city life? — 

Only indirectly. The Dairies Act provides for the 
most thorough supervision. There are a very large 
number of inspectors, and the pressure brought on 
the dairymen to improve the conditions in the dairies 
in the country is very great indeed, and is resulting 
in steady improvement. 

30541. Are these inspectors under the control of a 
central governing body or under the control- of local 
bodies? — Mostly under the control of the Agricultural 
Department — the Central Department. 
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• 30542. Of the State? — Yea; a very large depart- 
ment. 

30543. And responsible to it alone for the adminis- 
tration of the duties they undertake to perform? — That 
is so, but at tEe same time there is power in the Board 
of Health to compel a municipality to take certain 
action, and if the municipality refuses to do it then — 
there are two bodies — the Agricultural Department and 
the Public Health Department. 

30544. Are they then obliged to override the local 
authority after their failure to administer legislation 
which is provided for the public good? — I think as far 
as I can say that is avoided whenever possible. 

80545. Have you known it to occur? — It would be 
difficult off-hand to say, but I feel inclined to say yes; 
but I think it is more often done quietly, silently, you 
perceive ; that is to say, an attempt is made to get the 
work done pleasantly. 

80546. And the moral force is found to be. sufficient 
without having recourse to extremities? — It is the 
view with regard to great changes of this nature that it 
is on educational force you must rely to get your work 
done; an army of inspectors can't do it unless the 
public understands the nature of the issue. 

30547. I take it there is no such thing as a scarcity 
at any season of the year : it is always procurable for 
money? — Yes; it is more scarce in the winter than 
summer, but there is no practical scarcity in Australia 
at all. 


30548. It never reaches the stage where milk Is not 
procurable for money? — In effect, never. 

30549. Nor is any section of the population so poor 
that- they are unable to buy for the needs of their 
children? — The Talbot Institute supplies a good deal of 
its milk gratuitously; it supplies a good deal more on 
partial payment. The difference is made up from 
the sources engaged—the State and Municipalities— 
where it is used, and the private individuals. There 
are people who are not well enough oS to pay the very 
high price the Talbot milk costs. 

30550. TEere is a contribution by the State, I take 
it, from what you have said?— Yes. The State, I 

think, is giving .£1,000 a year. 

80551. A general grant towards this philanthropic 
undertaking? — Yes. 

30552. Have the local authorities ever been asked to 
contribute to the same object? — They do; some con- 
tribute £50, some £100, according to the amount of 
nnlk used in the locality. 

30553. And they have really no control over the ex- 
penditure of the amount of their contribution; thev 
simply pay it into the general fund, which is used for 
the purpose of carrying out this idea of distributing 
the milk below cost price to people who are in neces- 
sitous circumstances ?— That is the position. You 
must understand this is under constant Government 
supervision. 


3°554. I was curious to know that?— That is to sa- 
the Government is co-operating. It has supplied iii 
spectors from the Agricultural Department, who g 
out and supervise the milking, and see that the farr 
is properly conducted. 

30555. Are representations ever made by the Talbc 
Milk Committee to the officers of the State with re 
gard to conditions which come under their observation 
where they believe there is laxity with regard to clean 
imess or the other necessary conditions of having 
pure milk supply?— The Talbot Milk Committee con 
tools this matter absolutely. It receives these grant 
from the State, municipality, and public; it has the cc 
operation of the Agricultural Department, including th 
Director of Agriculture. He is on the Board, so tha 
there is no need to make any formal representation i 
tnere is anything wrong. 

30556. There is general co-operation of the Stat 
and the local authorities— all with a view to procurin 
the same end? — Yes. 

30557 Do they ever inquire into the health of th. 
dairy stock, or are any representations made to thi 
Committee as to the condition in which the dair 
stock are kept m regard to health or housing or feed 

1D %? ° y ° U refer t0 the dair ‘ V St0 ° k oi the Talbo 


3055S. Of the milk supplied, as to the city of Me 
bourne .for example?— The Talbot Milk Committe 
Keeps to its own business. 


30559. And does not go outside?— No; but the Agri- 
cultural Department inquires into the health of the 
dairy stock of the country. 

30560. Is tha public health controlled by the same 
department of the State that would be responsible for 
the control of the health of the cattle? — No; but there 
is a certain amount of interlacing. The health of the 
cattle would be primarily for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, but Tf the Minister of Health became aware that 
something was wrong ho .would probably communicate 
with the Minister of Agriculture. . 

30561. No Motion has arisen between the adminis- 
tration of those two departments V — None whatever. 

30562. I take it your knowledge would not enable 
you to speak of the conditions prevailing in the rural 
districts outside the cities? — That is not my business. 
I went into this simply as an educationalist, as one 
who saw a large number of deaths occurring, and was 
interested in toying to create an organisation. 

30563. From the public health point of view 
largely? — That is it. Though I am ono of tho trus- 
tees of the Institute I have taken no active part in 
its work. My work has been on tho outskirts, in en- 
deavouring to help it whenever it come into public 
notiee. ■ 

30564. The public mind and conscience have been 
enormously enlightened by the procedure adopted by 
these? — Manifestly. 

30565. Aud you also stated that this Committee had 
a very beneficial effect on those who were engaged in 
the commercial milk supply for the city? — That is so. 

30566. And their methods have been altered because 
of what has taken place in connection with the .ad- 
ministration of the Talbot Milk Committee? — That is 
it. 


30567. You don’t hold any appointment with regard 
to the administration of the public health of the city 
or local authorities? — Only to this extent : I am a 
member of an Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Government to advise the Minister of Public Health 
with regard .to the control of certain contagious dis- 
eases; that is my only official connection with the 
Department. 

30568. I was curious to know if there is in your 
country any condition analagous to that existing in 
ours, enabling public health authorities in certain largo 
centres of population to go, if they have reason to 
believe that the milk supply of the city is a source of 
infection, into the district in which the milk is raised 
for the. purpose of inquiring into the conditions under 
which it is produced? — Our authorities certainly have 
the power and they exercise it'. • ' 

30569. That has never been questioned? — Never. 
Dr. Wood refers to it in his evidence; qne in which 
there was an outbreak of over one hundred cases of 
typhoid due to milk supplied from a piano some miles 
from Melbourne. They promptly impounded the car- 
rier who caused it. 


A 0 l . u necessary ro carry out tlicso pro- 
cautions during your summer season?— Tho Talbot 
milk suspends its operations for the purpose of economy 
during the winter season. 

30571. And the results ta the public health have not 
been such as to demand that tho effort should bn main- 
tained throughout the whole year?— The feeling was 
that it would have been hotter, blit if wo. woro limited 
to one period it was bettor to prevent ' deaths when 
most deaths could have occurred, and it was very 
much hotter to utilise the money in that way. That 
was the reason. The figures in Australia show that in 
tne summer season tho deaths occur from infantile 
diarrhoea, in the winter from broncho-pneumonia. The 
children specialists tell me that many of the broncho- 
F-nwi n n nia * ase ,n 0C< ?” in ch iWren who have been nearly 
tolled by infantile diarrhoea; broncho-pneumonia finds 
out those nearly killed in tho summer. There again is 
v PlB 4116 totttl dama g Q done by decomposing 
milk. You have an estimate of deaths in the summer, 

L of »«»'t 


j y fr ° m . infantile diarrhoea has been going steadily 
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80574. Miss McNeill. — Y ou said about 70? — My re- 
collection is 70. I learned that just before I “left 
Australia. We. then estimated that at. least eight 
hundred- lives more per annum could be saved. 

80575. The rate of 70, which is half what the pre- 
sent rate in Dublin is-, and Belfast? — Quite so. It is 
95 for Ireland altogether. 

30576. Largest in the two cities? — Yes. In sub- 

tropical Queensland, 'if my recollection serves me — I 
must check it before you take it as gospel — the infan- 
tile mortality is less than in Victoria, probably because 
there the cities are small. So you see heat alone is 
not responsible, because Queensland is fairly hot. I 
may say that to me the milk problem is simply a 
problem of concentration of human beings in cities. 
In a small city with people not greatly crowded to- 
gether, the people- can get milk easily. Where the 
population exceeds three-quarters of a million, and 
goes up to seven millions odd, a ueyv problem arises. 

30577. Lady Evehaud. — How long will the milk 
cooled keep fresh? — If it is delivered in the morning 
it ought to be destroyed by nine that evening, because 
the ice will have melted. If milk is cooled efficiently 
it will apparently last several days, although it is 
unwise to keep it so long. 

30578. You may have heard yesterday when such 
milk was going over to England that it was artificially 

cooled, and it had lasted quite thirty-four hours ' 

Miss McNeill. — All pasteurised, he said, before 
cooling? — If fresh milk were cooled to from 84 to 38 
degrees it would keep quite a long while; but in a 
private house you cannot keep it at 88; that is the 
difference. Once it gets into the private house it must 
be quickly consumed or thrown away. You can keep 
it for quite a considerable time before it gets to the 
house with proper refrigerators and plant. 

30579. Dr. Moorhead. — The milk supply through 
this Talbot Institute; that is all of it from one herd? — 
Yes, the Hope herd. 

30580. Is the milk all produced under cover in the 
stable? — Oh, yes; the buildings are excellent, well 
kept milking sheds. 

30581. And they are actually stall-fed in the summer 
time? — There are a very large number of animals 
scattered in comparatively small ground. 

80582. It is only twenty acres? — Yes, and about 
ninety cows. 

30583. It could not graze them? — No. 

30584. You can produce good milk under these con- 
ditions? — Apparently so. • ■ • 

30585. Is that the usual condition under which milk 
is produced in Australia? — No; it is only done because 
it is in tho vicinity of Melbourne. 

30586. The re-actors are put out of action at once? 
-Yes. 

30587. Is the milk given pure to the children always? 
— That is again a matter of medical advice. 

30588. If it is diluted it is diluted with ingredients 
prescribed by the dootor? — Yes, probably water; it is a 
matter for medical arrangement. It is supplied to a large 
extent to the neglected children boarded out under the 
provisions of the Neglected Children Act or Infant Life 
Protection Act — I have forgottten which. 

30589. There is nothing added to neutralise the 
acidity of the milk? — Not as a rule. 

80590. Nothing to make up the deficiency of the 
sugar? — I think sugar is added at times. 

30591. You are Satisfied the result has been an 
enormous saving of human life? — There is no question 
of it. 

30592. You believe it is the right way to give milk 
in its purity? — Yes. Two years ago a public attempt 
was mado to destroy the Talbot Milk Institute, and 
in their reply to the attack the whole staff of the 
Melbourne Children's Hospital lodged a public protest, 
and urged that the Institute Should be continued at 
all costs and hazards. The whole profession practi- 
cally rose to the occasion. 

30593. Prof. Mettam. — At what temperature- is the 
milk fed to the children? — It is kept in the ice chest 
until it is used. The mother then warms it up;) she 
does not give it straight out of the ice chest to the 
child. I' should think not. 

30594, It passed through my mind that perhaps the 
object of the poor woman putting it under the mattress 
was to raise the temperature of the milk to that of 
the child?— I think her object was to save herself the 
trouble of getting up, but the details of what actually 
occurs in the house do not come under my notice. 
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30595, The Board of Agriculture is a Government 
Department? — Yes. 

30596. With a Minister who is responsible to Par- 
liament? — Yes. 

30597. The Minister of Agriculture and the Minister 
of Public Health then have this matter jointly under 
their charge? — Yes ; different divisions of it. 

30598. What is generally the state of the milk 
which comes into Melbourne for general consumption, 
not required for Talbot milk? — In the winter it is all 
right. In the summer it is very much better than it 
used to be, but very far from being) what is desired, 
and that is because the Australian milking hours and 
the distance are such that the morning’s milk gets to 
the city in the evening. 

30599. And the evening’s milk is consumed in the 
morning? — Yes. Then on the Wednesday and Sunday 
half -holidays there is only one delivery. Unpleasant 
things happen from mixing the stale with the fresh; 
that has been one of the problems. 

30600. Do the cowkeepers who provide the ordinary 
milk keep at their own charge their stock free from 
tuberculosis? — A certain number of them do. 

30601. Using the tuberculin test? — Yes. 

30602. Mr. Cameron has charge? — Dr. Cameron is 
Director of Agriculture; he was the principal veteri- 
nary officer. 

30608. Are the inspectors he employs lay inspectors 
or men trained on scientific lines, veterinary surgeons? 
—I could not answer that specifically, hut my general 
impression is that they are very capable men indeed. 

30604. Probably with a certain training for that 
particular work? — Without knowing specifically, mv 
general knowledge of the department is such that I 
should say it is very well done. 

30605. I think anything Cameron takes in hand he 
would do well? — That is what I mean. 

30606. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Is the general 
supply of milk to Melbourne cooled before it goes into 
the city? — It is only cooled on what is called a cooler, 
which always seemed to me an abomination, because 
it can't reduce muchjielow 65 to 70. 

30607. Is it running water? — It is a corrugated 
piece of metal (with water on one side), over which 
the milk runs. They generally use well water, which 
is relatively cool to the temperature outside, but is 
not very cool, and' when the milk gets to Melbourne 
it goes now info cold storage. But it is what hap- 
pens to the milk between the farm and Melbourne 
which is the difficulty, and the next step will probably 
bo the provision of proper refrigerating plants on big 
farms or groups of farms. 

30608. Prof. Mettam. — Is it brought in refrigerating 
trucks? — No, that has to come. The State owns the 
railways, and- you would think there would be no 
difficulty, but a State-owned railway is sometimes not 
as easy to deal with as the privately owned. It 
will be done, I think. 

30609. Sir Stewart Woodhohse. — Is ice very fre- 
quently used in Melbourne? — Yes, but owing to the 
long summers these refrigerating plants are getting 
fairly common, and mechanics learn to handle them 
■very well indeed. 

30610. Do the mass of the mothers in Victoria nurse 
their infants? — Yes, I think so, A very great impetus 
has been given to a movement in that direction. The 
bulk of the babies die before they are six months old, 
and there is a general tendency, backed by the medical 
profession and all sensible women, to get mothers to 
nurse their babies for six months. That has elimi- 
nated much of the trouble. 


80611. Prof. Mettam. — It is almost impossible for a 
woman engaged in some occupation during the day to 
breast-feed her child? — Yes; that happens. To meet 
that a system of day creelies has been developed, 
30612. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is the Widal test 
used in eases that are under suspicion? You men- 
tioned a case where a carrier was impounded; is there 
any test?— No, the Widal- test is not in general use. 

30613. Is the good at Melbourne extending to other 
cities; Ballarat, for instance? — I think so. The action 
of the National Council of W'omen has been far-reach- 
ing. The women have begun to understand that this 
is their problem, and that they must deal with it. 

30614. Dr. Moorhead. — In regard to cows which 
have passed away from the Hope herd at the end. 
which are tubercular, and which, as Dr. Wood told 
us, probably passed to another herd, I am anxious to 
know whether the Committee which Sat to consider the 
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work to be done in Melbourne, took into consideration 
the possibility of that milk getting into the ordinary 
supply and what they would have recommended in 
case it did go into the ordinary supply. • Obviously 
these cows will not be put out of work? — They usually 
kill them. If an animal was known to be tubercular 
you could not sell it to anybody — nobody would buy. 

30615.. I asked Dr. Wood if they had compulsory 
powers to seize, and he said, I don't know, if you 
were to put out every cow charged there would be a 
milk famine. That is where the bother comes in, as 
to whether the milk goes into the ordinary supply? — 
I don’t know precisely what occurs. Dr. Cameron 
would answer that question if the Secretary dropped 
him a. line. 

30616. It would be interesting to know. Where 
you have a large number of tubercular cattle some of 
the milk yield must contain a fairly dangerous amount 
of tuberculosis? — Quite. 

30617. I was anxious to know whether that point 
had come under the consideration of the Committee 
who were advocating the pure milk supply, and, if so, 
what recommendation they made? — I am sure it has 
come under their notice. Dr. Cameron could say quite 
easily what recommendations were made. 

30618. The Chairman. — Would it be possible to pro- 
cure a copy of the recommendations? — Not the least 
difficulty. Ask the Secretary to write to-day and catch 
the outgoing mail to-morrow. You would have the 
information in eight weeks. 

30619.. Dr. Moorhead. — Is tuberculosis common 
amongst the cows? — Fairly. 

30620. Prof. Mettam. — D o the inspectors that Dr. 
Cameron sends out from his department go and see 
the cows that are supplying the general milk supply 
of the city? — Yes. 

30621. Is it not likely that these men, being trained 
men, would be able to spot if these animals have 
tuberculosis or not? — I believe they would. 

30622. And if an animal had been tubercular in one 
herd and got by some means in another, they would be 
able to detect that? — Without specific knowledge I 
would not be able to answer, but I should say for 
certain that Dr. Cameron has dealt with the matter, 
and dealt with it effectively. 

30623. Sin Stewart Woodhocse. — Are preservatives 
allow’ed? — No, they have- been stopped. 

30624. Even in cream? — I am not sure how far the 
power affects dairies in that direction. In milk, no. 
I know that-. The Pure Food Acts contain very 
stringent precautions. The legislation obtained forbids 
putting^ boracic acid into milk as well as watering it. 

30625. The Chairman. — Has that been severely dealt 
with ? — Very. 

30626. Miss McNeill. — I think you intimated you 
had experience as to the nutritive value of heated 
milk? — My experience is. simply that of a parent. One 
of my children was fed on a mixture of one of the 
artificial foods with milk, and owing to the risk of 
infection the milk was boiled or scalded, and the child 
developed scurvy rickets. 

30627. It was not fed on milk alone? — It had in ad- 
dition one of the carbo-hydrate foods; it developed 
definite scurvy rickets. 


30628. You attribute that to the milk?— It r 
difficult to what else to attribute it. 


30629. Because the point was raised here, and w. 
found out in the Pasteurised Milk Depot in Dublii 
fairly considerable experience — and in one case w. 
have a case of rickets, but no case which could b 
fairly and unquestionably attributed to the use o 
heated milk?— First of all, in Australia gross ricket 
is almost unknown, almost unheard of; only at 
tenuated forms like scurvy rickets exist, and when i 
occurred in my own family through an excess of cau 
tion it was a very striking instance. 

. 8 ® 68 , 0 .: Scurvy rickets is not at all common with u 
in Dublin, we have got very few cases of it. I knot 
that it is rather a point of rejoicing when a case turn 
up for clinical purposes. We have, heard in evident 
Dr. liumsden, who has all along, from the beginnim 
of the Pasteurised Milk Depot, been particularly cine 
ful in noting the effect of the milk on the children 
and in evidence he states that 120 children of the dis 
pensary— ordinary working class children who cam! 
to him m the ordinary course as requiring medica 
treatment either on their own account or because o 
their being children of delicate mothers, and in al 
these 120 cases he had never noticed any ease o 


rickets or scurvy. I quote him again. In every case 
he has treated these children at least fortnightly all 
through, and he has had them all even' afterwards— 
during four years he has not lost sight of the children 
after they were beyond the stage of infancy; there was 
not subsequent rickets developed. There was one case 
which was quoted in Dublin as offering very strong 
proof of the tendency of rickets following the use of 
pasteurised milk; the only difficulty in proving it was 
that the child had been breast-fed all the time? — I see 
in Dr. Lujnsden’s evidence, he recommends, fruit juice 
as a corrective. 

30631. He recommended— I happen to know from 
knowledge of the mothers — in a number of cases they 
did not get the orange juice. As a matter of fa,et, we 
know they did not get it — it was not used as a regular 
corrective, nor in the majority of cases — not one-half 
got it done. If we had to depend on the' milk being 
modified .at home it would not be done regularly?- — 
There was no chance of the children putting then- 
fingers into butter or other fresh foods. 

80632. All this pasteurised milk is modified approxi- 
mately right, chemically even? — Quite so. 

30633. That is the point I wanted to bring out, the 
value of that, the importance of that in the considera- 
tion of rickets, which people don’t realise. With re- 
gard to the extension lectures which you were able to 
arrange in the University, I am rather interested to 
know how that may have been explained- — as to the 
amount of co-operation you found the University will- 
ing to give you in' the first instance, or whether you 
had any difficulty in persuading the University to 
look od that as a branch of University work? — I went 
up to see the lecturer in bio-chemistry— he is a per- 
sonal friend — and said, will you give the lectures on 
the ordinary terms and tr as ‘many ladies as may like 
to attend. 

30634. There were no University graduates — -it was 
university extension? — None of them were graduates. 

30635. Was a fee charged to cover expenses?— The 
expense was made up from public subscription quietly, 
and the lecturer was paid, and then anyone was at 
liberty to go who liked. 

30636. How many lectures? — Six extension lectures 
were given by him. The bio-chemist who gave them 
— the chemistry of milk has been his special subject — 
is a man of the first order; he has, in addition to the 
most thorough knowledge of the milk problem, the 
gift of popular exposition. There was no difficulty 
whatever about the arrangement, and they can have 
more lectures whenever they like. I think it was verv 
valuable. 


30637. Do you know what is done, was anything 
done, and what is done other than by the Talbot Milk 
Supply in providing milk for individuals and parents 
who may be under the poverty line? — Yes. Am opposi- 
tion undertaking, a commercial one, which provides 
pasteurised milk. 

30638. Pasteurised in bulk? — I can’t give you the 
whole of the details; it is supplied in bottles, and is 
supplied to one or two of the suburbs. It is certainly 
supplied to one suburb, because their health officer 
prefers it to the Talbot milk, and in that particular 
suburb he claims to get excellent results from the 
milk. But the bulk of the suburbs, because of medical 
opinion, prefer the Talbot milk. 

30639. I can’t imagine anyone choosing pasteurised 
m,, }° P roduced such conditions as the 

lalbot milk? — He is their medical officer, is a very 
good practitioner, and prefers the pasteurised milk for 
Ins particular suburb. 

30640. Is there any provision in that for their 
poorer children? — It is the same there as elsewhere, 
the Municipal Council pays so much a year for in- 
fants milk for the necessitous. In the other suburbs 
they pay so much for Talbot milk. 

. 30d f 1 -. And ifc is for that purpose the municipalities 
give their grants? — Entirely. 

30642. To meet- these necessitous cases? — Yes; the 
sentiment is that it is cheaper and better to save these 
babies and bring up Australian citizens than pay 
money to import emigrants. 


30643. Lady Everard.— H ow are the grants 
— The grants for Talbot milk are given to the 
Milk Institute, which then distributes. In the die- 
tribution it acts on reports from leading philanthropic 
societies which are acquainted with the necessitous 
cases. The person who recommends the pasteurised 
milk is the medical officer, and he knows where to 
put his hand on the necessitous cases. 
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30644. What is the grant per person?— I do not 
know. The grant from municipalities varies from 
about £100 a year. 

30646. Supposing there is £100 from Victoria, would 
it be proportioned, say, £70 for Talbot milk and £30 
for the other? — No, that never happens in a muni- 
cipality. But this curious result has happened in one 
municipality which determined to supply the pas- 
teurised milk. In spite of that the demand of the 
people of the district was such, that the Talbot Milk 
Institute went on supplying their milk gratuitously. 
The, mothers did not want pasteurised, but the Talbot 
milk, although they did not know much about the 
cause of its general repute. The expression Talbot 
Milk and Talbot Baby has become quite general. You 
continually hear of a. baby as a Talbot Baby, because 
it is brought up on Talbot milk. 

30646. Dr. Moorhead.— T he Talbot Baby has almost 
an absolute immunity from sickness?— He is relatively 
immune, especially when you consider the class of 
population from which he comes. 

30647. The Chairman. — D o you find the municipality 
ever has to quarrel with the administration of the 
Talbot milk committee by reason of giving preferential 
treatment to one district of tbe city as compared with 
another?— No, I never heard of that point being raised 
at all. 


30648. Have you a number of municipal authorities 
controlling the same city, or is it all under central 
control?— The city of Melbourne, like most Australian 
cities, is a congeries of municipalities. In its own 
department the municipality is absolute; a conflict of 
authority does not arise. 

3° 649 . Apparently there is no analogy to the con- 
ditions obtaining in this city and those prevailing in 
your locality. Are the poorer population mostly 
located in one district in the city?— To a large extent 
they are, and roughly the infant mortality is propor- 
tioned to concentration and poverty, 

30650. Has the housing problem been regarded there 
as a factor in producing unfortunate results with re- 
gard to public health?— Yes, the housing problem has 
to be faced now in Melbourne. They have demolished 
buildings; they have created a number of spaces, and 
regulations have been made for putting houses on 
specific areas. 

30651. Is there any of the milk consumed raised in 
the city itself?— Very little. 
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30652. All comes from the country? — Yes, and some 
from very great distances. If it comes 120 miles from 
Coolac in tins without protection from the sun at the 1 
railway station, and with the temperature of the air 
around at anything from 80 to 105, the problem becomes 
a very live one immediately. 

30653. Miss McNeill. — You alluded to action taken 
by an association of women — the National Council of 
Women in bringing pressure to bear on candidates 
for election? — Yes. 

30654. Can you give us any indication how they set 
about it?— The National Council of Women can take 
no part in party politics, but to practically every candi- 
date — certainly for Melbourne and certainly in the 
country — they put a set of questions which amounted 
to this : ArQ you in favour of arranging for a double 
milk supply? Are you in favour of tbe municipality 
controlling the milk supply?; and then they asked 
them whether they were aware that 800 babies were 
going to die. That was done everywhere, and of 
course everybody answered yes to these two questions. 

30655. What was the nature of the control sug- 
gested? — That arises out of the information you wSl 
get from Dr. Cameron, the details of which have 
slipped my mind. The suggestion has been frequently 
thrown out that the municipality should establish in 
each municipality cold storage works, with a bio- 
chemist in charge, and that the municipality 
should distribute the milk, but should not produce 
it; that it should take the milk it inspected and 
distribute it with vans from house to house. At pre- 
sent each cart goes round the consumers’ district, 
and the result is the cost of distribution becomes enor- 
mous. The bulk of the cost of the milk consumed 
is the cost of getting it from the railway station to 
the consumer with the high wages paid. If you 
could be sure of your supply, and the municipalitv 
sent one car down the street regularly to distribute', 
it would be very much more economical. Of course, 
such a complete development has not been seriously 
faced. J 


306o6. Do you think they will succeed r 
that municipal control?— I could not say. 
on political considerations. 


n securing 
It depends 


30657. I suppose the National Council won't let it 
dr °P » °J* sight?— I don’t think there is any likelihood 


We are very much indebted to you, 


you very muen, JJr. Barrett. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH DAY.— THURSDAY, 7th NOVEMBER, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Town Hall, Manchester, at 10 a.in. 

Present : — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d. ] J. R. Campbell, Esq., b.sc. ; and Professor Mettam, b.sc., p.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. W. Brittlebank, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Viet.), examined. 


30658. The Chairman. — You are the veterinary in- 
spector under the Manchester Corporation? — Under the 
Sanitary Committee. 

80658a. Would you kindly tell the Commission, 
briefly, the duties imposed by that position? — Origi- 
nally, the duties were to inspect and supervise the 
housing of cattle within the city, and to carry out the 
working of the Manchester Milk Clauses, which were 
obtained under the Manchester General Powers Act, 
1899. Those are my duties connected with milk. 
There are other duties. 

30659. Those are the duties in which the Commission 
is mainly interested? — Yes. 

30660. What proportion of the milk consumed in the 
City of Manchester is raised within the city area? — 
A very small proportion; about a twenty -fifth part of 
the entire quantity consumed. 

30661. Has that been a diminishing quantity; and is 
a smaller proportion of the milk raised in the city now, 
as compared with ten or fifteen years ago? — In answer 
to that question, I should say that the conditions are 
hardly comparable.' The city, as it existed ten years 
ago, and the city as it is to-day, are two entirely 
different places. 

30662. Different areas? — Yes. If I were to confine 

myself to the area of the city when I was appointed, 
twelve years ago, I should ‘say, certainly, that the 
amount of milk produced in this area has been 
diminished. 

30663. Has it been the desire and aim of the Cor- 
poration of Manchester to secure n supply of milk from 
the rural, rather than from the city, area? — There has 
been no definite policy expressed under that head. 
With certain qualifications, I should say rather the 
reverse. We have attempted to abolish, and have 
succeeded in abolishing, all cowsheds within the centre 
of the crowded population of the city, and we have 
now got all our dairy farms on the outskirts of the 
population. So long as a man is so situated as not to 
make his calling a nuisance, he is encouraged in everv 
possible way to continue that calling. W'e regard it in 
the light that it is better, from the point of view of 
public policy, to have a fair percentage of cows near 
home, so that you may inspect them the more 
frequently. 

30664. Have you subordinate officers under you, to 
carry out the duties you have indicated?— We have 
no qualified men. 

30665. You have no qualified men; but have you no 
lay inspectors? — We have a sanitary inspector, who is 
an inspector of dairies and milkshops, with regard to 
their compliance with the Manchester regulations, and 
who also assists in inspecting cattle, but merely’ with 
regard to cleanliness 


30666. Yes; I quite follow you. Are you familia: 
witn the conditions which obtained previous to tin 
time at which the Manchester Corporation obtained th< 
powers now vested in them, under the Act of 1909?— 
I am familiar by reading practically all the reporti 
which were written, leading up to the powers whicl 
were obtained at the commencement of the work 
Lhese are the Manchester Regulations, which we worl 
on in the city (copy handed in). 

80667. Thuik you. It you ,vould ko kind enougl 
to state, briefly, the conditions at that period, tin 
P en °f previous to this new legislation, I am sure : 


Tj .* . iegibiauou, a am sure : 

vould be very interesting to the Commission ?— Wit 
your permission, I will read you a few notes I hav 
here— extracts from reports, and so forth 


30668. Thank you so much?— It would be safe to sa 
that, practically, the work of supervision of the mil 
supply commenced at the date of the appointment ( 


Dr. Niven as medical officer of health. That was in 
1891. It has been carried on ever since. At the 
time of his appointment the condition, generally, of the 
housing of milch cows was unsatisfactory to li degree. 
Many cows were found to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis, and the pollution of milk from other sources 
was of no slight extent. Dr. Niven personally visited all 
the cowsheds in the city, and, having satisfied himself 
that a full and complete investigation of the state of the 
cattle housed thereiu was necessary, he requested the 
late Mr. King, a member of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, and then chief veterinary inspector to 
the City of Manchester, to carry out such au inquiry. 
Commencing in the early part of 1896, Mr. King 
carried out a systematic inspection of ninety-five farm 
premises.- The number of cowsheds inspected was 
185; of these 9 were unoccupied cowsheds. Of the 
176 occupied cowsheds, 127 had a cubic allowance of 
less than 600 cubic feet per stall. Dr. Niven further 
states that in a large proportion of the cases the 
sanitary conditions were bad. He also states, from 
his own experience, that in a considerable majority of 
the cowsheds (these are his own words) , ‘ ‘ the floors 
were badly constructed, and such that dirt was bound 
to accumulate and soak into the floor.” As a result of 
Mr. King’s inspection of the cows, a considerable num- 
ber of cows — 36 in all — were removed from the cow- 
houses of the city. Of these, 30 were slaughtered; 
7 were found to be suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder; 14 from generalised tuberculosis; and the re- 
mainder from other localised forms of tuberculosis. 
It should not be forgotten that for some time pre- 
viously, and nlso during the course of this investigation, 
Professor Del6pine had been at work on the bacterio- 
logical side. I understand he is to give evidence him- 
self, and, no doubt, he will deal with this aspect. 
The whole of this preliminary investigation was the. 
subject of a most comprehensive report by Dr. Niven 
to the Sanitary Committee in 1897. The report is 
briefly summarised thus :— (1) The stato of the cow- 
sheds is bad, as regards crowding, ventilation, and 
lighting. The floors nlso are often bad. The cows 
are not infrequently dirty. (2) There is much disease 
m the cowsheds. (3) Tho milk, in a considerable por- 
tion of selected instances, has beeij shown to be highly 
dangerous, to young children especially. From now 
onwards, a steady and persistent campaign against the 
insanitary cowsheds was carried on by Dr. Niven, and 
much work was done in the direction of improving the 
existing conditions. Many cowsheds wore closed, and 
others wore altered to comply with tho Manchester 
Regulations, made under tho Dairios, Cowshods, and 
Milkshops Order. While this work was being pushed 
on, much work was being done by careful observation 
and investigation, on the part of both Dr. Niven and 
Professor Delepine, to show tho necessity for securing 
some control of the supplies of milk which eamo from 
outside the city. I do not know whethor you wish mo 
to deal with the work which led to the obtaining of 
those powers. 


— ww... j. mini k 16 WOU1CI DO 

Commission? — The results of tlioso investigations 
contained in Dr. Niven’s “ Statements in reference to 
the proposed Manchostor Milk Clauses. ” In section 
1 i 8 a * a * cmcn * i Dr. Niven records that “ in 1897 
and 1898 108 samples were obtained at the Manchester 
railway stations, of mixed milk coming from farms 
outside the district. 


V. Vli ,“' 1U "Uineuesner district y~- 

Yes. Of those 108 samples, 20 proved to bo tuber- 
culous. The examinations were conducted bv Professor 
Delepine, who has bestowed the greatest care on this 
matter. Thus, the percentage of samples taken which 
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were shown to be tuberculous was 18.5 per cent., a 
sufficiently serious figure. When the examination of 
the first 98 samples was completed, Mr. James King 
visited sixteen of the first seventeen farms from which 
the tuberculous milk was derived, and on fourteen of 
the sixteen he found one or more cows with indurated 
udders. Sufficient information had now been obtained 
to demonstrate that, at all events, a considerable 
quantity of tuberculous milk was being sent into the 
city, and that a fair proportion of the cows actively in- 
fective could be reached by taking samples of the milk 
sent into the city area, and then following the infected 
samples to their source. When the report of the Itoyal 
Commission on Tuberculosis was presented, it was 
evident to the Sanitary Committee that some powers 
similar, in fact, to sections 24-27 of the Glasgow (Police 
Amendment). Act, 1890, should be conferred upon 
local authorities, with power to slaughter diseased cows, 
subject to compensation, and the City Council con- 
firmed their recommendation to apply for similar 
powers. It is, I believe, correct to say, that owing 
to the fact that Manchester was taking a very pro- 
minent part in these new proposals, a very special 
effort was made by those intei'ested to throw out these 
clauses at the meeting of ratepayers. The opposition 
did not quite succeed in rejecting them entirely ; but 
only amended clauses were approved. Clinical tuber- 
culosis was excluded, and the scope of the proposed 
clauses was confined to dealing with only those cows 
which were suffering from diseases of the udder. 
Further, when these clauses came before Parliament, 
it appeared probable at first that they would be rejec- 
ted entirely. But the Local Government Board, being 
of opinion that some such powers wore required, sug- 
gested an entirely now sot of clauses, which were 
adopted as model milk clauses, and which all authori- 
ties might apply to adopt. These ultimately became 
law iii 1899, and, with one amendment, they have boon 
in force ever since. There was an amendment in 1904’ 
On October 2nd, 1899, Mr. J. S. Lloyd was appointed 
to act as Veterinary surgeon under the milk clauses, 
and to deal with the city cowsheds, and he carried on 
this work continuously, until he was appointed to the 
City of Sheffield in 1901. Mr. Lloyd vigorously carried 
forward the work which had been initiated and carried 
out by Dr. Niven for some years previously. A fair 
proportion of the city farms were reconstructed, and 
some were closed. when I took up my duties hero, 
in May, 1901, it fell to my lot to continue the work. 
This work of recoil struoting city cowsheds was con- 
tinued on very similar lines to those adopted by Dr. 
Niven in the first instance. The farms were all sub- 
mitted to critical inspection, careful measurements 
were taken, and finally, if alterations were decided 
upon, the nature of them was set forth in plans and 
specifications, prepared by Inspector Hyslop, of the 
Sanitary Department. Those wore provided for the 
help of the oceupiors. The procedure in obtaining the 
required reconstruction was, of necessity, slow, in order 
that no uimeocssnry hardship should be inflicted on the 
farmer, and in every case, where no agreement could 
be arrived at with the owners of the property to re- 
construct, the farmer was given sufficient time to en- 
able li ini to look round and find other promises, either 
within tho district or outside. That is to say, in no 
ease was a summary order made on these people, who 
had invested their capital. 

80071. Do you know whether or not the improve- 
ments suggested liy you were carried out by the land- 
lord, or tlio occupier of the farm? — I proposed to give 
you a tittle information as to that later on. The re- 
quiromonts nslcod for may bo briefly enumerated : — 
(ft.) A cubic spneo per stall of 600 cubic feet for re- 
constructed old buildings, and 800 feet for new, with 
a floor area of not less than 50 square feet per cow. 
(b.) The provision of an impervious floor, so construc- 
ted as to bo easily drained and cleaned. (c.) The 
cowshed to bo properly lighted bv windows, which 
must bo made to open froely. Under this head we 
took tho wide powers given us under tho Dairies, Cow- 
Rhcds, and Milltshops Order in a very literal sense, 
and wo never attempted to specify that any kind of 
square area of light should be provided per cow. Wo 
were urged to do so at one time, but wo very strongly 
objected, as under special conditions, ns you may 
imagine, wo preferred to. retain the right of saying 
whether tho cowshed was properly lighted or not. 

30672. That was left to the discretion of the officer 
appointed to make the inspection? — That is so. The 
other requirements were : — (d.) The cowshed to be 
efficiently ventilated ; the provision for ventilation to be 
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independent of the windows and doors. I have rigidly 
adhered to this provision, and when architects, owners, 
tenants, and so on, have submitted plans, I have 
insisted that they should submit a scheme of ventila- 
tion, entirely independent of the natural openings, 
that is to say, of the widows and doors, (e.) No cow- 
shed to be constructed without a feeding passage in 
front of the cows. (/.) A properly constructed dairy, 
separate from any other building (not communicating), 
for the keeping of milk. (g.) The provision of a can 
washing room. (/» .) A properly constructed midden, 
at a suitable distance from the cowsheds, dairy, and 
other buildings. In practically all cases these require- 
ments were obtained at those farms which existed in 
the area of Manchester, as it was constituted when I 
was appointed in 1901. The further object aimed at 
was to keep the dairy farming on the confines of tho 
city, iu those areas where ample pasturage for the cattle 
could be obtuined, and this object has now been prac- 
tically obtained, though not absolutely; in faet, there 
is one small cowshed remaining in the centre of the 
city, which is occupied by a cattle dealer who supplies 
a very large percentage of the farmers with eows. I 
am not disposed to recommend the closing of this place, 
as it affords a very convenient method of examining 
many cows before they are sent on to the farms Of 
late years the area of the city has been very con- 
siderably extended, first in November, 1905, by the 
addition of the Witliington and Moss Side districts, 
aud later, in November, 1909, by the inclusion of 
Gorton and Levenshulme. The cowsheds in the dis- 
trict of Witliington have required very little alteration, 
for ? principally owing to the efforts of the late Dr. 

Rail ton, medical officer of health for the district before 
incorporation, they were mostly in admirable condition, 
and had been well inspected in respect of cleanliness. 

In the district of Moss Side there were three small 
cowsheds, all insanitary, and these have all been 
closed. In the districts of Gorton and Levenshulme, 
which have only recently been incorporated, much 
remains to be done. The total number of farms in the 
Manchester area now is 118, and on these there are 
281 cowsheds, housing, approximately, 1,800 to 2,000 
cows. 

30673. When you speak of the Manchester area, do 
you mean the area from which the milk supply of the 
city is obtained? — No ; the area of the city of Man- 
chester. 

30674. The city area? — Yes. The systematic in- 

spection of these farms lias been carried out, and the 
number of visits paid during each year lias been 
between 400 and 500. I have had no system of in- 
spection in any regular order, every visit being devised 
so as to he a surprise visit. Nor is any attempt made 
to inspect each place the same number of times, the 
visits being based, principally, on my personal know- 
ledge of the. fanners themselves, as it naturally follows 
that a percentage will be of the class of individuals 
who have to bo repeatedly visited, while there are 
others for whom little inspection is necessary. On 
the whole, the standard of cows now kept in the city 
is a very high one. But this was not always so. 

When I first storied visiting the Manchester farms I 
was impressed by tho number of aged eows which I 
onme across. Many of them were cows which had 
seen their best days on the country farms, and which 
wore thon turned out to be sold under the then well- 
understood trade description of “ town cows.” It was 
regarded at that time as a perfectly correct proceeding, 
and it was, no doubt, profitable. Of course, the special 
conditions of town keeping, where practically all the 
food has to he bought, where there is no rearing, and 
where tho duration of a cow’s existence is only a 
limited one, did much to encourage the trade custom. 

At this early period I determined to proceed to get rid 
of ns many of the old cows as possible, and to encourage 
the farmers to purchase only young, and, as far as 
possible, healthy eows. Old customs are difficult to 
break down, but by steady effort, much persuasion, 
and education, my object has been very largely attained. 

There can ho little doubt that in this introduction of 
younger animals, coupled with their short existence 
subsequently, and the systematic cleansing of the cow- 
sheds, lies much of the security for the freedom from 
disease of the milk produced within the city. It will 
be seen that only a comparatively small number of cows 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder have been 
found in the city during the last ten years. It does 
not follow that the number of cows found suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder represents the total 
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number of .cows found suffering from tuberculosis. 
On the other hand, each year, by my orders, a number 
of cows which I find, in my opinion, to be tuberculous, 
are removed, and these are invariably slaughtered at the 
city abattoirs. The methods ' pursued are familiar to 
all veterinarians, but 1 may say that I place great re- 
liance on the physical signs revealed by ausculation of 
the lungs, and, frequently, I carefully auseulate every 
cow in the herd, not necessarily to condemn any animal 
at once, but to keep suspected animals under observa- 
tion for a short time. To do this effectually with all 
cows would be absolutely impossible, unaided, as I am, 
but, under the existing conditions, it is, in my opinion, 
very essential. We have no tuberculin tested herds 
within the city. I have made many attempts to secure, 
such herds, but the farmers will not do it at their own 
expense. Many are quite willing to enter into an 
arrangement to clear their farms of tuberculous cattle, 


30075. Do you refer to the cost of applying the test, 
or to the cost of the removal of the cattle? — The cost 
of the test. 

30676. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — They are willing to 
to allow you to apply the tuberculin test, if the Cor- 
poration will pay the cost? — Yes. 

30677. The Chairman. — W hen you speak of the cost, 
it is the cost of the application of the test, not of 
paying compensation? — Yes. 

30678. They are willing to submit their herds on 
that condition? — Yes. 

30679. Mr. Campbeli.. — S ome of them are willing to 
submit their herds for the test of the Corporation, but, 
the 1 test having been made, what is to become of the 
cattle which react? — When I first drew up the schedule 
for the sanitary committee, I prepared wliat I thought 
was a comprehensive scheme for dealing with the herds 
that might be subjected to the tuberculin . test. The 
provision I made for cases which reacted to the test 
was that the cattle should be temporarily isolated, and 
fattened, and then sent into the city abattoir for 
slaughter. There was no difficulty about that, because 
there is no breeding in the city; there is no calving 
of cows in the city, and the life-history of a cow 
in this city is never much more tiiau twelve months, 
m most cases less. 

30680 But suppose your cow was a youug cow, 
which had just been purchased, and which had j'ust 
calved; she has been ou the farm a few weeks, and 
you apply the tuberculin test, and she reacts; you would 
not send her to the butcher then, would you?— Yes. 

30681. At once? — Oh; not necessarily "at once, if her 
condition could be improved by feedhm. 

30682. But, in the meantime, her milk would not have 
to be used?— -No; unless the fanner chose to set up a 
suitable sterilising apparatus. 

30683. But it would bo a very substantial loss to the 
farmer. Suppose lie pays ,620 for a cow. He puts 
ner dry, and then he sends her to the butcher. The 
pr «n 6 AQ? U w dro J? t0 , M or ^5? — Quite so. 

80084. Was the farmer willing to bear that?— Yes. 
Of course, it must be understood that we had definitely 
selected certain farms, on which wo hoped to start, 
and we had selected farms which we had been prepar- 
r J? 01 ? 6 prcvio , usl y • and where they had got 

very little but heifers and second-calf cows. We there- 
fore anticipated that our reaction rate would be a fairlv 
low one. ' J 

JSSPrii r m ^°f Public.- Mr. Chairman, I 

would like to ask the witness’s opinion on a case of 
this kind. You clear a cowshed of tuberculous cows 
“1?°* 5 ut , 1 . n , a . fres ^ lofc of cows, which have beau’ 
tested and which have been proved sound. If the cow- 
shed is not nil right, I should like to get his opinion 
whether those cows null not become tuberculous because 
of the insanitary condition of the cowshed? 

The Chairman.— I am sorry, but I am afraid this is 
somewhat irregular. We aro all anxious to elicit infor 
mation, and if the gentleman who lias spoken wUl 
kindly give me his namo, and any question occurs 
to him which he would wish to have answered for the 

o nTJw ° f *5? general public, I shall be .very gK 

to put that question to the witness; but I must ask 
that such questions shall be first submitted to mo 
paper. We have asked Mr. Brittlobank to give evi- 
dence, before the Commission in his official canacitv 
ft it would b. hardly laic to him to Jw VTt „ b e' 
examined by persons who are not members of the Com 
mission. I will consider any questions that, may 


submitted to me on paper, but I could not press Mr. 
Brittlebauk to answer such questions. 

The Witness . — I shall be perfectly willing to answer 
the question; but I was going to deal with it lator on, 
in connection with the clearing of definite herds. 

30086. The Chairman. — I think that will probably 
satisfy this gentleman? — As 1 was about to say, these 
farmers require facilities. They also require somo 
tangible evidence, in the shape of an official certificate, 
which they may use as advertisements. 

30687. Mr. Cami'iieel. — That is to say, they might get 
a certificate and recoup their losses by advancing the 
price of milk? — There is no objection to that. The 
chief objection raised is the difficulty of controlling the 
other milk which would be brought on to the farm, 
and which might como from animals thut had not 
passed the tuberculin test, and you would have groat 
difficulty in controlling that. 

30688. Tlio farmer might got liis milk from other 
districts? — Absolutely. Up to date, it has not been 
found possiblo to offor theHO facilities , and there is 
no doubt that the view of the sanitary committee is u 
correct one with regard to the difficulties such a scheme 
presents for the time being. The breed of cattle most 
favoured in the city hords is the shorthorn, uud u 
great many aro of Welsh or North-country origin, with 
a fair percentage of Irish cows. Much work has been 
done to try and secure a high standard of cleanliness 
all round. The cleanliness of the sheds and cattle has 
been maintained of late years at a fairly satisfactory 
level, although, of course, the casual delinquents are 
not rare. As a rule, a word of warning is sufficient 
to ensure attention to the necessary details for Borne 
time. We hesitated considerably about proseoution. 
If we can secure our object without it, it is better to do 
so. If we prosecute^ a man living within the city 
area it means ruination of his business, and that is 
rather a drastic penalty. I should add that occasionally, 
where difficulties crop up with these people, they are 
summoned or called to appear before the .sanitary ‘com- 
mittee. 


.no — jjciore your own committee 

m camera ?— Yes. And if they give satisfactory 
assurances of their willingness to comply with the 
notices served upon them no further notices are served 
upon them in that form. The only method of cleaning 
the cattle recommended is thoroughly to groom them” 
Many when they first como fnto the city arc in a very 
dirty condition, having their tails and thigh's 
plastered with dung, and often with dirty udders. Iu 
these cases it is often noeessary thoroughly to wash ' 
the dirty parts. I should say that I have never 
attempted to secure a general washing of oows' udders 
under the conditions under which we labour here— the 
class of labour that these men have to omploy. 

mSL°iS‘ s !' ’’“ft, “ft “ « ood a fc* 

udders had to be. washed and not properly dried, 
as is required in all casos. I have . relied entirely 
on rough grooming. That is dono in every caso of the 

;r B i. oiie °‘ *** i ° —» w 

30600. Mr. Campueu,— In regard to washing- cows 
at fauns, _ they are just as liable to Buffer incon- 
venience in the country as in the town. Would you 
ot be perfectly satisfied if the brush were n-opJriv 
used and disponso with washing. What is P the 
difference in regard to this point between a Farm in 
the town and one in the country ?_I constantly have to 

lx 8 l , Kld T T,? 8hpd in thQ country before I wiJ] 
take a sample of milk. 


00892. Mr. CiMMuri.—That oan bo taken oft with 

Sf-X SMI J&Jfi 

03 report. The juration of Inborn if a ™ 2K 
ft” 1 of necessity tLftK 

nr T ft” . of “ *>“» dbite 

are anything but satisfactory. Somo few years ace an 
“ft™ made throughout the eity to get tlwoow. 
hut P whi£ TSi' ft” “^‘tag-smock 1 , l0I 8 tt> milkOTf 
with the point-bhS” C y p.rt“f'“tt. 

- ThlS qUeS , ti0n of olean milkers P i s no dobbt 
very sei.ious one, but while by continued Vigilance 
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it is possible to ensure that they wash their hands, it 
is hardly sufficient to let it end at that. It may be 
thought that it would be comparatively easy to get 
plenty of cleanly young country labourers to come in 
for city employment, and it was at one time fairly 
easy to get such men, but they very soon left to go 
to some other class of employment where the hours 
are not so onerous. The powers under which the super- 
vision of the city cows is administered are the 
Manchester regulations, made under the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds, and Milkshops Order. I have put down one or 
two things here as to what I consider desirable amend- 
ments in connection with this Order. 

30693. The Chairman. — Yes, please continue. 

The Witness — Thife first one deals with a question 
you have already asked me. The responsibility under 
the regulations for a structurally insanitary cowshed is 
upon the occupier, and not the landlord. This, in my 
opinion, should be reversed, for it i's often very difficult 
to get necessary work carried out, and it is impossible 
to administer these regulations without at times 
inflicting hardship on a man who may be an entirely 
deserving individual. Our experience under this head i 
is this. In by far the great majority of cases 
we have got the landlords to do the work, but the 
negotiations have been very lengthy, and in many cases 
unnecessarily so. In some cases they have come to us 
after we have threatened proceedings, and they have 
given undertakings that the work should be carried 
out in a certain specified time. In only a few cases 
were these undertakings honourably observed in regard 
to time. We have never asked .for this work to be 
done at unreasonable periods, but always in the summer 
months. 

30694. The Chairman. — When the byres are. empty? 
— Yes. There are certaih cases where the landlords 
have declined to do enough, and we have simply had 
to close the place as a dairy. In one or two cases the 
man gave up keeping cows, and went in for carting or 
something of the kind. 

30695. These cases are all in the city proper? — Yes.. 

30696. Has it been in consequence of financial 
inability to carry out the suggested alterations that the 
occupier has refused, or because of his having an 
unsatisfactory tenure of the place occupied? — Insecurity 
of tenure chiefly. There are a few cases I know 
where the tenure is annual. In some cases it is 
quarterly. 

30697. The landlords think it may always be possible 
to put the place to a more profitable use? — Yes. 
Continuing with the amendments which I think ought 
to be made, it is obligatory on the part of the sanitary 
authority to place upon the register any man who 
chooses to apply for registration. This should, in my 
opinion, be altered, and a system of licensing intro- 
duced instead. There might, of course, be a fear that 
such a system of annual licensing would be harshly 
administered by the controlling authority, but I do 
not think it would be difficult to safeguard the interests 
of the trade, even if there were any such risk. It 
may be thought that such a system might be used 
gradually to abolish cow-keeping in urban areas. On 
the other hand, I am of opinion that where, there are 
facilities for control, and the general conditions are 
satisfactory, cow-keeping should be encouraged. I am 
further of opinion that the sub-section which provides 
relief from registration for such persons as sell milk 
from their own cows for the accommodation of their 
workmen or neighbours should be deleted, aB there is 
no reason why such cattle should be exempt from 
supervision. Then, again, the whole of the powers con- 
ferred by the Duiries, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order 
should be compulsory, and not permissive. I further 
think that the power to carry out such regulations 
should be vested in the county councils, and not the 
smaller boards. 

30698. Would you be disposed to go a step further 
and have these councils centrally controlled in order 
to ensure uniformity of administration? — I do not know 
how far you mean centrally controlled. 

30699. Well, it is surely undesirable to allow each 
authority to set up a standard of efficiency for itself. 
There should be some common regulation which would 
apply to all vendors of milk. Should it not be mandatory 
on local authorities to enforce such uniform conditions? 
— That I might agree with. 

30700. Till such a provision is made, does it not 
seem likely that in one district you will have a proper 
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standard of efficiency, in a neighbouring district a lower 
standard, and in a third a miserably inadequate 
standard? — Yes. We meet that every day. 

30701. You do. But if the same standard is to be 
instituted there must be some controlling body. It 
could then be relied upon that the same conditions 
were being enforced in outer and in central areas? — 

Uniformity of supervision and conditions are essential 
things. At present the control of milk from outside 
the city is directed chiefly to the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, and, as I stated earlier, the powers under 
which the work i’s carried out are the Milk Clauses 
(Manchester General Powers Act), 1899-1904. The 
procedure adopted may be briefly described. Samples 
of milk supplied by farmers residing outside the city, 
and sent in by either rail or road, are collected in 
special outfits provided by Professor Delepine, by the 
Food and Drugs Inspector. (Outfits produced.) The 
Inspector at the time of collection obtains as much 
information as possible, and fills up a form for each 
sample collected. 

30702. Mr. Campbell. — Does he take it at the farm? 

* — At the railway station. We try to collect the milk 
before it has been touched by anyone else. 

30703. The Chairman. — You are not obliged to wait 
for Sessions; you simply have an order signed like an 
ordinary su mm ons by a justice of the peace? — Yes. 

30704. You go to a rural district and to a justice of 
the peace there. Have you ever been refused? — Yes, 
we have been refused; but, of course, there are other 
justices. Some of the cases of refusal have been rather 
bad, the people implicated happening to be relatives. 

30705. Do you ever have recourse to the tuberculin 
test? — Very rarely. We find that we have to get the 
permission of the farmer in the first instance to apply 
it, and it is not readily given. Practically, I find that 
in herds of considerable size you are very little nearer 
your object when you have applied it; you get such a 
large percentage of reactions. 

30706. You would not be of opinion that every 
animal reacting to the tuberculin test would necessarily 
yield milk that would be a danger to human beings? — 

Certainly not. The samples of milk taken as I have 
described are then brought to the tuberculosis depart- 
ment, and the inspectors’ forms are copied, and 
distinctive office numbers are placed on the forms. 

The samples are then sent to Professor Delepine, who 
submits them to the biological test, and in the course 
of from 24 to 28 days, reports the result of his examina- 
tion to the medical officer of health. If a particular 
sample is reported to be tuberculous the medical officer 
of health, or his representative, bearing his authority 
in writing, accompanied by the veterinary surgeon, 
proceeds to the farm, having first obtained from a 
justice of the peace an order authorising such entry 
and inspection. The usual procedure at the farm is, 
if the cows are at pasture, to request the farmer to 
bring them up into the cowshed for inspection. Then 
a detailed plan of the cowshed is made, denoting the 
position of each cow. This is important for purposes 
of identity, and for specifying sanitary defects. Then 
the veterinary surgeon proceeds to make a manual 
inspection of the udders, and if a cow having any 
suspicious symptoms is found, a sample of the milk is 
procured in a sterilised outfit, careful record of the 
suspected cow or cows is made, and this sample is 
again submitted to Professor Delepine. In many cases 
it is possible by clinical diagnosis to say that a very 
grave suspicion attaches to a certain cow or cows, and 
the farmer is notified of this, and requested to isolate 
such cow, and refrain from sending any more milk 
from her, but in every case the clinical examination 
of the veterinary officer is confirmed or refuted by 
the bacteriologist, so that there shall be no risk of 
mistaken diagnosis. This rule as to confirmation by 
the bacteriologist has been rigidly adhered to. 

30707. Of course. It is a question when it does 
become open tuberculosis? — Yes. I think it very often 
becomes open tuberculosis long before it is diagnosed. 

30708. Lady Everard. — Do you consider that sound 
cattle brought into an infected farm will contract the 
disease through being brought into contact with other 
cattle suffering from tuberculosis? — Not necessarily, 
but I should say that a considerable percentage will. 

30709. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You consider that 
a cow may give 'tuberculous milk without having tuber- 
culosis of the udder. Have you had any considerable 
proportion of cases where, with apparently sound 
udders, the cows have yet given tuberculous milk? — 
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We have had a small proportion of cases which have 
given tuberculous milk, although udder lesions were 
not apparent on palpation. But in all these cases we 
have found lesions on the post mortem. 

30710. In the udder? — Yes. It should be under- 
stood, of course, that in some cases a considerable 
interval elapses between the taking of an infected 
sample and the slaughter of the cow — sometimes as 
long as a month. 

30711. The Chairman. — And, of course, the develop- 
ment of the lesions becomes more rapid in the advanced 
stages of the disease? — Yes. In some cases the lesions 
have been extremely difficult to find. In one or two 
cases they' have been found on microscopical examina- 
tion. I now propose to give you some details as to 
the area from which the Manchester milk supply is 
drawn. The area outside the city' from which it comes 
is of some importance as showing the distance which 
some of the milk has to travel to the city. The chief 
supply is from the County of Cheshire. Derbyshire 
sends us a considerable quantity, and so does Stafford- 
shire, while the Counties of Lancashire, Shropshire, and 
Yorkshire also contribute a certain amount, and 
occasional quantities come from Lincolnshire, North 
Wales, Cumberland, and the South of Scotland. 
Cheshire is, however, the county from which the 
greatest quantity of milk comes. Before discussing 
the special conditions applicable to each county, 
I think it would, perhaps, be as well to point out 
what has been done to acquaint the farmers supplying 
milk to Manchester with their special responsibilities 
when sending milk to the city. In the first place, as 
required by the milk clauses, those clauses were 
advertised in all the papers circulating in the areas 
from which our milk supply is drawn. In addition, 
the medical officer of health prepared an explanatory' 
letter, and also a letter of advice to farmers, copies of 
which were sent to every farmer known to be sending 
milk into the city. At a somewhat later period it was 
thought that, perhaps, many had been missed to whom 
these explanatory circulars should be sent, so with the 
aid of the directories a special effort was made to get 
at every producer of milk who sent to the city. Some- 
thing like five thousand circulars were sent out at that 
time. The net result of all this is, that we now have 
a fairly complete list of those who send their milk to 
Manchester, and in most cases we know how many 
cows they have, and to whom their milk is consigned. 
This information has been extremely useful, as by the 
card index system we have a fairly ‘complete record of 
the history of a large percentage of our milk farmers 
outside Manchester. These records are also of some 
value to us in estimating the extent of our supply 
from outside sources. It would be natural to conclude 
that at the outset of the Manchester operations a good 
deal of opposition was met with from those who had 
to have their farms inspected. But, on the whole, 
the opposition was not serious in character, and while 
•ru -x - a g0 ? d deal °* un P lea santness had to be met 
with, it is only just to say that in later years the work 
has proceeded as pleasantly, and with as little friction 
between the farmers and the Manchester Sanitary 
Authority as any work of inspection could do. In onlv 
one case has there been an absolute refusal to permit 
ri )e „ et r- • caae a prosecution was instituted 

mfl ‘ cte 1 <L Th 0 m ?P ectiou was subsequently 
completed. Lnder the milk clauses there are two 
S t£TT K|ri to the sale of 

it • A fc ! for “ f ?’ TOer *° se!1 milk knowing 
SjL V s tube ronlous, and the second for failure- to 
notih the presence in a herd of a cow or cows suspected 
of suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. It mav be 
tw ed ft nefly t ^ t ’ n° far as thc first ^nce named! 
S afc °/ kn °wmgl.v selling tuberculous milk, is concerned 
the clause has been valueless. It was recognised at 
the nSof K a V he aCtual Pr °° f of such kno wledge on 
With mcL? J a ^ er Y aS 8 mBtter 0f § rave difficulty. 
VUth regai d to the clause requiting notification nf 

value eCt ?f Spe ° lfic . udd f disease, it has been of some 
2^“®,’ a fal F number of prosecutions for offences under 

To sav toaASl bee \ toS ? tUted ’ and fines inflicted. 

V x? ause ; bas been as successful as mteht 
TfiA E - eQ antl c'Pated in the direction of seeming 

s rs i -j «*“Ssh„Vb°e" s, x ra 

■heir „„ shoulders the 


under. But, as a matter of fact, the number of 
notifications received each year has been infinitesimal. 
In many cases where notifications have been made I 
have had the impression that those who made them 
knew perfectly well that what they were notifying was 
in no way to be suspected of tuberculosis, but that 
they thought they might as well notify something and 
keep themselves in the good books of the Manchester 
Sanitary Authority. It has been pointed out repeatedly 
to the farmers that the Corporation desire to co-operate 
with the producers of milk to obtain a purer supply, 
and that they would much prefer farmers to notify 
even the most unlikely conditions rather than have 
to proceed in the manner which they have to adopt 
to find the sources of infection. But it lias all been 
to no purpose. There is no doubt that the inherent 
agricultural instinct of suspicion of ulterior motive is 
largely responsible for this. There can be little doubt, 
either, that if this notification clause had been 
responded to in anything like a generous spirit, a very 
great amount of work could have been done to assist 
farmers. In place of this, what actually happens is 
Ihat many fanners, on the merest suspicion, dispone 
of cows which may be the subject of the most benign 
conditions imaginable, and in many cases at no incon- 
siderable loss to themselves. There can be no doubt that 
in the early days of our operations any animal, however 
emaciated, however diseased, so long as she could produce 
milk, was regarded ns quite good enough. It wus rare, 
in fact, to go to a farm where no animal prosontiug 
marked signs of disease could bo found. This is now 
changed, and it is n<3w just as rare to find “ slink " 
animals as it was common in former days. This 
improvement, I am bound to say, is almost entirely, 
if not solely, due to the operation of our clauses, anil, 
if they have accomplished nothing else, they hovo fully 
justified the money spent on their administration. 


subject, I gather that, as a result of the operation of 
these clauses, the herds in the country from which 
you draw your milk supply are now composed of fairly 
good, healthy cattle? — Yes; on the whole they are. fairly 
good cows. 

30713. I suppose what has happened is that the 
farmers have sold their inferior stock to persons 
supplying other districts where the administration is 
not so rigorous as it is in Manchester?— That, I thiiik, 
is quite a natural conclusion. Of course, this history 
1 have been speakiug of is not a recent one. The 
improvement of which I have spoken has been apparent 
for some years. But in the first instance those 
wasters, these ‘ slink ” animals, were undoubtedly 
sold to other districts. If necessary, I can give yoii 
a case to illustrate the way in which 'they were disposed 
ol. It arose out of the investigation of a very large 
mrt P ™inl + 1,lk ’i P u ftrfc .x 0f . wh j ch oamc to this oibv and 

anythihe llkeTb^ne^ thesQ , numbers (1 ° not ^present 

n v tiicir cows more ourefullv with 

arrival to “‘.T 1 ' b< *'“ »V 

cases where thin " a P J mc \ a statement in two 
informed bv people whom 1 !’ P wqs distinctly 

fSj “ “.y Co TOfe S e ° 8 L”?r“, y 1 ™’°S 

iroa. this di.tS 

which were collected tocr 0 +i, Q °i 1VIBCed fr< ? m tbe number 
mart, and it bore testEf Jn**"*^ in fche auction 
find ready purchasers tI * ac t; j bat they would 
myself, there appeared to hf ^ nter0 sted onlooker, like 
all too apt, at P L e bidLn of ria « whioh was 

Diaamg 0 f the unwary outsider, 
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to enter into competition, at times unwarrantably brisk. 
Prices ranging from 10s. to 35s. were common, these 
being paid for actual wasters. Further, there was a 
brisk trade in worn-out old cows, at prices ranging 
from £2 up to £5. The chief purchasers of these 
delicacies were, I ascertained, two men who came from 
the Potteries, and another who came from near Derby. 
A fourth individual was occasionally interested in the 
trade, and removed his purchases, I am informed, to 

, to sell to poor people. On a certain Wednesday 

morning I very carefully watched the sale of these 
animals, and of the first seventeen animals sold I 
should not have had the slightest hesitation in certi- 
fying fourteen as suffering from advanced tuberculosis. 
Further, nine of these had undoubtedly tuberculosis 
of the udder. A fortnight later, of the first fifteen 
animals to pass under the hammer, eleven were tuber- 
culous, six having tuberculosis of the udder; the 
purchasers of these animals, in almost every case, being 
one of the four individuals I have referred to. I may 
say that I witnessed this at only one auctioneer’s 
section of the market, there being three or four 
auctioneers ih the same market, and also many cattle 
being sold by private treaty, so that the full extent 
of the business in diseased and worn cattle is not easy 
to estimate." That is an experience in connection 
with a big inspection. 

30714. Professor Mettam. — What was the ultimate 
fate of these animals? — I have no doubt they went into 
areas which were nob inspected, and were sold for 
human food. 

30715. Lady Everaud. — Sausages? — No; I think not. 
One of the areas which I have reason to think they 
wont into was a very crowded and very poor area 
where, at that time, they had no inspection, and I 
think a good part would be sold as beef. It would, 
perhaps, now be well if I were to deal seriatim with 
the conditions under which milk production is carried 
on in the areas outside the city. As I have already 
stated, the chief sources of our supply are Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, the other 
counties only supplying limited quantities. The class 
of cattle kept in all these districts is very much the 
same : mixed breeds of various varieties, with the 
shorthorn predominating. I should add that within 
the last two or three years the Holstein seems to be 
becoming very popular in these areas. 

30716. Professor Mettam. — Bull or cow? — Cow. I 

think I need not specify the physical characters of the 
areas implicated as they are sufficiently well-known to 
most people. Cheshire, as a county, has been pre- 
eminent for many generations as an important centre 
of the dairy industry. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose. Its pastures are excellent; it is well supplied 
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with ample water, and it has railway facilities for the 
distribution of its produce to the large centres of 
population such as are possessed by few other counties. 
As a result, the production of what I may call a highly 
specialised animal for the production of milk has been 
for many years practically a religion. Well-known 
strains of cattle, of high milking capacity, have been 
inter-crossed to such an extent as to produce a very 
highly organised “ milking machine,” whose power of 
resistance to the invasion of pathogenic organisms is low, 
with the result that it is a ready victim to a disease such 
as tuberculosis. Its very history has, in fact, invited 
such a disease. On inspection of the actual figures 
what do we find? For purposes of simple comparison, 
I am taking the decennial period of 1902-11. We find 
that of the Cheshire farmers, whose milk was sub- 
mitted for examination, an average of 9.88 per cent, had 
sent us tuberculous milk. 

30717. Mr. Campbell. — That is the average for 
Cheshire? — That is for Cheshire alone. During this 
period, in following up these tuberculous milks to their 
origin, 4,929 cows were examined, and of these 3.87 
per cent, were found and proved to be suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

80718. Professor Mettam. — 3.8 per cent.? — Yes, of 
the cows examined on infected farms. 

30719. Mr. Campbell— Out of more than 4,000 
examined?— Nearly 5,000. It should be carefully noted 
that these cases are cases of farms the milk supplied 
from which had been proved to be tuberculous. Derby- 
shire is also a county with a comparatively old dairy- 
history. In the ten years under review, in following 
up infected samples to their origin in this county, 
1,132 cows were examined, and of this number the 
percentage of cows found to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder was 8.15. The average annual 
percentage for the ten years I have mentioned of 
farmers from this county sending tuberculous milk was 
67.14. Staffordshire also has a considerable dairy 
industry. We find there that during this same period 
the average annual percentage of farms sending tuber- 
culous milk was 7.57. When these farms sending 
tuberculous milk were visited the total number of cows 
examined was 769, and the percentage of cows found 
to be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder was 4.42. 
There are some additional figures for a special inquirv 
into the condition of 136 farms in this county, entailing 
the inspection and examination of 3,019 cows, which 
can be quoted separately, if necessary— it was the big 
inquiry to which I have already referred. The reason 
these figures are not included in the Manchester 
totals is that only part of this supply came to the city 
the remainder going south. The following tables, 
which I have already referred to, may interest the 
Commission : — 


Table showing number of cows examined on farms which had been found to be sending tuberculous milk. 
(Figures in brackets indicate number of farms). 


Year. 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffs. 

Lancashire. 

Salop. 

Yorks. 


Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. 

Cows. 

Farms. Cows. 

1902 

(26) 

450 

(9) 

162 

(1) 

18 








(31) 

589 

(7) 

133 

(5) 

95 








(21) 

390 

(5) 

95 









1905 

(35) 

665 

(6) 

114 

(3) 

57 








(25) 

600 

(6) 

144 

(8) 

192 

(2) 

48 






(27) 

540 

(3) 

60 

(6) 

100 

(2) 

40 






(20) 

360 

(2) 


(3) 

54 

(1) 

18 






(15) 


(8) 

160 

(6) 

120 

(1) 

20 






(17) 

323 

(10) 

190 

(3) 

57 








(37) 

703 

(2) 

38 

(4) 

76 

(5) 

95 

(1) 

19 

(1) 

19 

Totals . . 

(253) 

4,929 

(58) 

1,132 

(38) 

769 

(15) 

296 

(6) 

121 

(5) 

94 


P 
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Table showing ratio of tuberculous cows to cows examined (outside Manchester), on farms proved to be 
sending tuberculous milk. 


Year. 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffs. 

Lancashire. 

Salop. 

Yorks. 


Cows. 

Per cent. 

Cows. 

Per cent. 

Cows. 

Per cent. 

Cows. 

Per cent. 

Cows. Per cent. 

Cows. Per cent. 

1902 

(19) 

4-22 

(7) 

4-32 

(1) 

5-55 

(1) 

5-55 

_ 

_ 

1903 

<»«> 

3-39 

(4) 

3-00 

(4) 

4-21 





1904 

(10) 

2-50 

(4) 

4-21 







1905 


3-91 

(2) 

1-75 

(2) 

3-50 

(2) 

5-26 



1906 

(28) 

3-83 

(2) 

1-38 

(4) 

2-08 

(1) 

2-08 



1907 

(23) 

4-25 

(2) 

3-33 

(6) 

6-00 

(1) 

2-50 



1903 

(19) 

5-27 

(U 

2-77 

(3) 






1909 

(6) 

2-00 

(8) 

5-00 

(lb) 

12-50 





1910 

(16) 

4-95 

(6) 

3-16 

(2) 

3-50 





1911 

(31) 

4-40 

(1) 

2-63 

(1) 

1-31 

(5) 

5-26 



Average — 











1902-6 . . 


3-57 


2-93 


3-07 





1907-11 .. 


4-17 


. 3-37 


6-77 


~ 


— 



3-15 

4-42 





I have some other figures, concerning a somewhat wider 
area of operations, which may be of value to the Com- 
mission. The figures I have already quoted refer only 
to those farms from which tuberculous milk was founcl 
to be coming. Many additional cattle are examined 
each year from various causes, and I find that during 
the same ten years period the total number of cows 
examined by me outside Manchester was 27,204. Of 
these, 298 were found to be suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, giving a percentage of 1.09 of cows 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. 

30720. Sir Stewakt Woodhotjse. — Whether on farms 
from which tuberculous milk came or not? — Yes; that 
is so. Of course, there are many causes, such as an 
outbreak of scarlet fever, that take us into the country, 
and whatever we are looking for, we look for tubercu- 
losis among the cattle as well. 

30721. These w r ere farms that were suspected, for 
some reason or other? — Yes; for some reason; not 
necessarily for tuberculosis. The character of the 
housing of the cows may be a matter of some interest 
to you. In speaking of this, I do not propose to 
separate the counties for discussion. It would be safe 
to say that at the outset of our operations the housing 
was almost wholly bad. In 1901 I attempted some 
dissection of the sanitary condition of 111 cowsheds 
inspected during the latter eight months of that year, 
and I find that I reported 48 as very dirty, 53 as dirty, 
and only 10 as clean. The lighting was either defec- 
tive or absent in 66.6 per cent., and the ventilation 
deficient in 61.26 per cent. This may be taken as 
fairly representative of the conditions at that period, 
and there is no doubt that iii some districts the same 
conditions hold good to-day. It would only be fair, 
however, to say that in some districts great improve- 
ments have been carried out, and conspicuously does 
this apply to the Cheshire areas. Public spirited land- 
lordism is not always a prevalent feature of either 
country or town life, but some of the Cheshire land- 
lords have, in no half-hearted manner, put their farms 
in order. One conspicuous example is afforded bv 
Earl Egerton of Tatton, most of the farms on whose 
estate are admirable. It has only been necessary to 
point out to those responsible that certain structural 
alterations were required, and the work has been car- 
ried out, in no spirit of niggardliness, and without 
imposing, as an additional annual rental, a percentage 
of the cost of such alterations. 

30722. Mr. Campbell.— I notice that, in describing 
these country cowsheds, you mention light, cleanliness 
and ventilation, but you do not mention cubic space! 
as you did earlier on, in your statement with regard 
to the Manchester cowhouses?— I am sorry I have not 
the report by me, which gives the details. But in 
another report which I have here you get a fair sample 
of the conditions that prevailed. Thus “ 5 farms out 
of a gross total of 136 were clean; 68 were in a fair 
condition of cleanliness; and the remainder were dirty 
No high standard was expected." Again—" in these 
farms, m their different classes, the total number of 
cowsheds inspected was 343. Of these 343 cowsheds 
in 265 the cubic area was considerably less than is 
considered adequate.” 




xu.io. Jiiou is LU any, Jess uuu,u 

quate? — Less than GOO cubic feot. 

30724. Would you ask for 600 in the country? Cer- 

tainly. 

30725. Even supposing the cowshed was well venti- 
lated, would you still insist on 600? — Well, as to 
insisting, we have no standard for the country. 

00726. But I want to know what you, personally, 
think? — My personal view is that no cowshed should 
be passed in the country, or anywhere else, with cubic 
accommodation per cow less than 600 feet. I prefer 
more than that, even in the country. 

30727. But, assuming that the ventilation was all 
right, would you accept 600?— I should accept it, if 
I could not get any more. 

30728. You would pass it, at any rate? — I should 
have to, I suppose. But I do not take very much 
notice of the so-called cubic urea, so long as one can 
get plenty of floor room. I think the lack of that is 
oue of the greatest defects in cowsheds. If you give 
me a 600 feet cowshed — that is 600 each way— and 
ample floor space, I am perfectly satisfied. But if 
you expend a good deal of that 600 feet on the width, 
your cowshed, will not be very high. 

30729. Quite right. You would require, I take it, 
H ieet for each cow?— Yes; the regulations say 6 feet 
8 inches for two cows. 

30730. Yes, that is feet and 3^- feet into your 
50 square feet, which you ask for, would give, say, a 
width of a little over 15 feet?— Yes. We never accept a 
single-stall cowshed here loss than 18 feot wide. 

30731. Then you want 4 foot in tlia front of the cow 
for the passage? — Yes. 

SOmPor the trough you want 18 inches, or 2 feet, 
and for the stand you want 0 feet?— We take it from 
the head-rail to the heel-stall. 

nf 8 ° 7 f- A . nd much do you ask for?— An averago 
a £ ;3,i V° Z.* 8 ? 3 lu ; ciies - Then wo take 2 feet 
walk behiS the dUDg cllQnllt ' 1 : the remainder for the 

30738. You cannot do with less than 5 feet behind?— 
Ile“ e y om ® ™ ^ be * ontl the 

30734. 18 feet you say then?— Yes. 

30735. You cannot do it in less, if V ou are 
going to have a food passage? T rn<yn,./l „ j 

- >»•« *■ - * 

Me 

a irreve* aacss 

“‘/f b? p "i ui ° s " p r “ lB 5 f “‘ 

immsms 

' ” c “ «*• We and by thJt that we 
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not only keep the cow to the bed, but we keep her 
very much cleaner. I must confess that, while the 
low fails in front were responsible for a great deal of 
the dirt one found in the cowshed, the cows were 
cleaner in some of the old cowsheds, where there was 
no feeding passage, than they are in some of the 
modern sheds, where they have feeding passages. 

30738. There is the difficulty of getting the food 
j n y — We have a sliding board to the manger. 

30739. I think that is absolutely necessary. But, 
on the other hand, if you have a solid partition in 
front of the cow, you are not much better oS? — We are 
trying to abolish all solid partitions in the sheds, even 
between the cows. We are trying to get them to put 
up just a head post with a cross rail to the heel post, 
and a middle rail to it. Our object is to minimise 
the lodgment of dust, and to provide a free circulation 
along the floor of the shed. I was speaking of the 
improvement that has taken place in the Cheshire 
cowsheds, and I should like to add that during the last 
three years the greatest assistance has been received 
from Dr. Meredith Young, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Cheshire, who has taken up this question 
with great energy, and who has always been ready to 
render assistance. There is no doubt that Cheshire is 
improving very rapidly, and in a few years the results 
of the work done should be apparent. At the outset 
' this county had a very high percentage of old cows in 
its herds, and it wants no experienced eye to see the 
change that has been going on from year to year. But, 
of course, to obtain the progress required, much re- 
mains to be done, in the way of educating the farmers 
in regard to the prevention of disease. The County of 
Derbyshire, I may say, as my inspections show me, is 
almost wholly bad, in so far as the state of the cow- 
sheds is concerned. The very nature of the climate 
seems to have induced the farmers to believe in keep- 
ing their cows in dark, hot, overcrowded sheds. The 
same applies to many parts of Staffordshire affected by 
our operations. Many times attempts have been made 
to secure better conditions, but without any real 
success. I should point out here that the figures in 
regard to this county are most misleading, as whole 
districts, which used to send milk to Manchester, have 
diverted their supplies in other directions, principally 
to the South. So far as the systematic cleaning of cow- 
sheds is concerned, I think I may say that little is done 
beyond the daily removal of the excreta, and soiled 
bedding ; the very nature of many of the sheds renders 
work such as washing almost impossible. 

30740. Before you leave the cowhouses, what about 
the floor, what do you say about that? — We insist on 
an impervious floor, and in every case we ask for 
concrete. 

30741. Even under the knees vou find no ill effects? 
—No. 

30742. You have not had coinplaints that cold con- 
crete was responsible . for trouble in the quarters. 
Have you ever tried any other kind of floor? — Yes, we 
have tried asphnlt, puddled clay, cinders, flags, all 
sorts of floors, with the possible exception of granite 
sets, and the conclusion T have come' to is, that the 
best material, undoubtedly, for our purposes is cement. 

30748. Finished rough. Have you had any difficulty 
with the setting? — Some few men used to do the skim- 
ming with a steel skimmer, instead of a rough wooden 
one, but we taught them that these floors could be 
made perfectly impervious on the rough principle, 
and then we began to get what we were after — non- 
slipping floors. With one of the first floors we had a 
serious difficulty. Shortly after the place was occupied 
one of the cows fell down, and the last state was worse 
than the first. 

30744. Now it is finished with a wooden skimmer 
in grooves? — Yes. 

30745. Parallel with the cow? — No, diagonally, to 
give the cow a grip when she gets up. A few words 
as to the breeding and rearing of young stock may not 
be out of place. And the first thing which strikes 
the observer is the absolute lack of appreciation on the 
part of many, or most, of the farmers, of the impor- 
tance of special. attention to young stock during their 
early periods of growth. Commonly it is thought 
that any dark, damp, dirty hole is good enough for 
calves, with the added pleasure of suckling cows which 
have diseased or defective udders. Who has. not heard 
a farmer explain that a cow had a bad quarter, and 
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that the extract was to be given to the calves, or that 
they should have the privilege of suckling such an 
udder? I caunot too strongly condemn the almost 
general neglect of the early life of calves. In Derby- 
shire a particularly reprehensible system is in vogue 
of tying young calves, to whom the very essence of 
healthy growth is activity and fresh air, in narrow stalls 
like miniature eow stalls, with the accumulated filth 
of days and weeks under them, and an utter absence 
of light and air. I may say here that at every farm 
visited no effort is spared in trying to convey some 
elementary facts with regard to the prevention of dis- 
ease, and I may say that I regard this as one of the 
most important parts of the work which I have to 
carry out. It is gratifying to know that not a few 
have profited by the advice given. I can quote ex- 
amples of this. Most of the milking is now done by 
men, and it is comparatively rare to see women 
milkers. The reasons for this are too well known to 
dilate upon. I have nothing to say in favour of many 
of the milkers seen. It is true that most of them 
wash their hands before milking, but with dirty 
clothes, and dirty habits, this might appear an almost 
useless detail. It may not be out of place to draw 
attention to the entire lack of supervision of stock 
exhibits for sale at many of the markets. Many 
could be specified where a large number of cattle, 
undesirable in every respect, are exposed for sale, and 
find a ready market. The point I wish to bring 
before you now is some work which we are carrying out . 
in connection with the eradication of tuberculosis — the 
keeping of a herd free from the disease. We have a 
special source of supply to all the hospitals of the city, 
under the control of the Corporation. Some years 
ago it was decided that special conditions should be 
asked for in connection with this milk; that it should 
be of a certain definite quality, and should contain not 
less than 3.25 per cent, of butter fat, and should he 
only supplied from cows which had passed the tuber- 
culin test. The farm selected was a- large one, well 
equipped, the farmer being a highly intelligent man, 
of proved integrity, and one who was willing to 
attempt to carry out such conditions. In the early 
period of our experience we had some difficulty with 
this work, and we entered upon this contract in 1902, 
for a period of three years. The herd of cows was a 
fairly large one, the number varying from 90 to 110. 

I have figures for the test of this herd before we dealt 
with it. It was originally tested in 1899, and at that 
time over 40 per cent, of the cows reacted. At a 
later period the farmer made up his mind that he 
would get a tuberculous free herd. Certain elemen- 
tary principles were neglected, and at a later period 
when it was tested again the percentage of reacting 
cows was slightly less than before — that was six months 
after. He was advised that the first essential was 
to get his cowshed reconstructed. This he did, and 
again had his cows tested, getting a reacting percen- 
tage of just under 20 per cent.. In April, 1902 I took 
charge of this herd, and it has been under my charge 
ever since. I tested the stock of 97 animals, and the 
number reacting was 17. I deal merely with the herd 
proper, and not with younger animals that we added to 
the herd. In October, 1902, 91 cows were tested, and 

II reacted. Every precaution we could think of was 
taken, in the way of keeping the place clean, and still 
11 cows .reacted. Two or three days after I got the 
permission of the Chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
to take plenty of men from our disinfecting station, 
and we set to work to disinfect every building on the 
farm. This was done with common chloride of lime 
solution. 

30746. Am I to understand that after each test re- 
acting animals were removed? — Yes. 

30747. So just after your test they were perfectly 
free? — Yes. In October, 1903, 98 cows were tested, 

and one reacted. From that period onward we have 
never had in this herd more than one or two reactions. 

But to ensure success with this herd we have had to 
divide it into three branches — (1) the herd proper; (2) 
probationary animals tested once; (3) probationary 
animals not tested at all. "What we do now — and it is a 
source of a great deal of our security — is with regard to 
probationary animals, that no animal is added to the 
herd till she has been tested twice at intervals, not less 
than one month after the first test. We still get a 
high percentage of reactions from probationary animals, 
often on the second test. The following tables , may 
interest the Commission : — 
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Table III. — Showing the result of tuberculin testing on farm specified. 


Date of Test. 

Total 

Number 

tested. 

MILKING HERD. 

Animals having been previously tested. 

PROBATIONARY ANIMALS. 
Animals not previously tested, but 
purchased subject to passing the test. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Animals 

passing 

Number 

tested 

Number 

re-acting 

Number 

Doubtful 

re-actions 

Number 

tested 

Number 

re-acting 

Number 

passed 

Doubtful 

re-actions 


116 

98 

17 

81 

0 

18 

7 

n 

0 

99 


108 

91 

11 

80 

0 






October, 1903 .. 

108 

98 

1 

96 







April, 1904 

103 

76 

0 

76 

0 







103 

89* 

0 

84 








102 

87 

0 

87 

0 







98 

84 

0 

84 








107 

91 

0 

91 

0 







102 

73 

1 

72 

0 

28 

7 



94 


132 

95 

0 

95 

0 

27 





October, 1907 .. 

119 

81 

0 

81 

0 

28 

13 



90 


122 


0 

88 








123 

91 

1 

90 






107 


119 

8S 

2 

86 

1 







115 

93 

0 

93 

0 

22 

14 



107 

April, 1910 

104 

87 

0 

87 







October, 1910 .. 

107 

91 

1 

90 







April, 1911 

102 

83 

1 

82 

0 

19 




94 

November, 1911 . . 

122 

85 

1 

84 






88 


* Ani mal tested, but developed Bronchitis during test. 


GENERAL TABLE. 


Year. 

Number of mixed milkB 
tested. 

ll 

il 

1S5 

o.S 

|| 
il 10 

Number found to cause 
tuberculosis. 

Number of Cows outside 
Manchester examined 
by Veterinary Surgeon. 

Number of Cows proved 
to bo suffering from 
tuberculosis of udder. 

Disposal of Cows. 

J 

1 

Country Cows found as 
result of notification or 
otherwise. 

Number of Cows with 
tuberculosis of the 
udder found in City 
cowsheds. 

Number of Cows with 
tuberculosis of the udder 
from all sources. 

Sold 

traced. 

Died. 

Slaughtered. 

Carcass 

passed. 

Portion 

only 

passed 

Con- 

demned 

1902 


420 

345 

36 

1,236 

31 

15 


5 







1903 


432 


45 

2,537 

28 

6 









1904 


432 

318 

29 

2,615 

16 

2 


6 







1905 


764 

565 

47 

3,241 

31 

8 


8 









677 

542 

42 

2,855 

30 

9 


8 







1907 



562 

38 

2,547 

28 

6 

1 

5 









314 

289 

26 

2,423 


1 

2 








1909 


623 

535 

32 

4,707 

31 

1 


1 







1910 


519 

468 

30 

2,450 

24 










1911 


588 

494 

50 

2,593 

46 

- 


9 

4 

33 

46 

- 

2 

a 

Totals .. 

5,431 

4,447 

375 

27,204 

288 

48 

5 

59 

13 

156 

231 

10 

10 

308 


*A number of these cows were found under special circumstances. 


30748. Professor Mettam. — You don’t think that one 
application of the tuberculin test is sufficient? — Not 
to ensure freedom. I look upon it that you have, 
possibly, an incubation period, in which you may not 
get your reaction. We have attempted in recent 
years to abandon the procedure of purchasing outside 
cattle altogether, and rearing our own. Ninety-one head 
of cows, heifers and calves reared on this farm have 
been tested with no reaction. We did not begin 
rearing till five years ago. 

30749. Mr. Campbell. — Have you bought since then? 
— We have bought very little in the last two years. 
Up to that time our difficulty was from cows we did 
not want to pass the test. Non -profitable cows passed 
the test, and animals that you wanted reacted. There 
is also a difficulty in getting bulls free from tubercu- 
losis. We change these bulls very often. We have 
one stock bull, ana one young bull. 

30750. Do you dread the reacting bull; would you 
not dread the reacting cow more? — Yes, because she 


is living among others. In almost every case where 
young bulls were submitted to me, which had been tied 
up on Cheshire farms with the cows, they failed to 
pass the test. J 

c ““«-r-'Wo> 1 ld you attribute that to 
the probabihty of the tuberculous germs being present 
or . t ° ^ lrect infection from the cows? 
t * 5“ ^ A® latt6r It the ei P lana tion, I am inclined 
tabercuW BS CaUSe 6ntirely ° f the 8 P road of 
30752. Mr. Campbell.— F rom infeoted animals?— 
From infection m the cowshed. Finally, I may record 

2S? 8 8U #f f 118 **? 06 haa one of these home- 
reared cattle reacted to tuberculin. The whole of the 
work has been conducted on a commercial basis and 
the only assistance given to the farmer has been free 
tuberculin, and my services, unless thn . 

£“*»“• ^ b i 

It is an unquestionable financial sucpprr tn i1 
iu many direction, has been «>“ 

disease, -other than tnWuloE,,' ha, 
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reduced, to specify only two conditions — epizootic abor- 
tion and pneumonia. Pneumonia has practically dis- 
appeared. Epizootic abortion was extremely rife in 
the herd, and this also has disappeared. But we still 
take the most stringent precautions against its intro- 
duction. I have omitted to state that the systematic 
disinfection has been carried out four times per annum 
since the cowsheds were first disinfected. 

30753. Lady Everard. — What do you disinfect with? 
—A. chlorinated lime solution. 

30754. How often do you disinfect on the particular 
farm you spoke of? — Four times a year. 

30755. How do you disinfect?-j-In the first instance 
it was done by hand — Turk’s head brushes — but sub- 
sequently we purchased a spraying machine. It has 
been in use ever since, and the work has been done 
very efficiently by this method. 

30756. The Chairman. — Would you consider sulphate 
of copper solution a useful disinfectant? — I should not. 

30757. Carbolic acid? — Yes; carbolic acid is not a 
bad disinfectant. 

30758. I was asking your opinion for a special reason, 
because, curiously enough, sulphate of copper is the 
one disinfectant that is in every farmer’s house in 
Ireland? — I know it was the one thing used in many 
districts in this country some years ago as a spray for 
getting rid of charlock. 

30759. That is right. That is why the Irish farmers 
keep it still. — It was in common use as a disinfectant. 

30760. You have finished your notes now, Mr. 
Brittlebank? — Yes. 

30761. Then let me express to you our very deep 
indebtedness for the enormous trouble you have taken 
in preparing such copious and such very valuable 
information, and for presenting it in a way which makes 
the task of the Commission very light indeed. There 
are just a few questions I would like to ask you. Is it 
your experience that cows kept in the country are 
more healthy than cows kept in the city area? — No; 
it is not. 

30762. They are quite as bad in the open country as 
they are in the city? — I should say that under the 
special conditions which exist in Manchester the cows 
in the city are healthier than the cows in the country. 
But it must be distinctly understood that in those 
parts of the city where the cows live there, is often as 
much country as there is in the rural districts. 

30763. They are not housed in the grimy back lanes 
that one has seen in some places? — Oh, no; we have 
stopped all that. We have closed all those places. 

30764. And none of your byres in the city area at 
the present time are overshadowed by high buildings, 
or have the iight and sunshine shut out by high walls? — 
No; with the exception of the small cowshed in the 
centre of the city which I have mentioned as a con- 
venient place for the examination of many cows before 
they are sent out to the farmers. 

30765. And that is allowed to remain there for a 
special purpose? — Yes. 

30766. Is there a market for the sale of milk cows 
in Manchester? — No; there, is a big market in the 
adjoining borough of Salford where they are Bought 
and sold in large numbers. 

30767. Is there much loss from abortion in the dairy 
herds from which your milk supply is derived? — Yes; 
considerable. 

30768. Is it increasing or diminishing? — I do not 
think it is increasing. My experience is that with 
greater cleanliness it is certainly diminishing in many 
stocks. I know that in the case of the particular 
stock I have referred to as having passed the tuberculin 
test, when I first took it in hand contagious abortion 
was simply rampant. But we have never been 
troubled with it seriously since we took the sanitary 
precautions which I have described. Of course, we 
have always kept a sharp look-out for any cow that 
might have been accidentally introduced with con- 
tagious abortion. A regulation very stringently applied 
was that the cow must be removed from the shed before 
she aborted, and if the cowman did not find her he 
was made to understand that he had been guilty of a 
serious fault. 

30769. Lady Everard. — Do you think the farmer 
realises how serious this disease is? — Yes; in many 
places I think he does. 

30770. And in many places he does not? — In 
Cheshire, particularly, we have a very excellent class 
of man who realises the scientific aspects of a good 
many of these conditions. 
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30771. The Chairman. — Has the increased cost, il 
there has been an increase consequent on the inspection, 
carried out by the Manchester authority, in any way 
increased the price of milk in the city? — I can hardly 
answer that with precision. But my impression is 
that the cost of the operations has not increased the 
price. 

30772. Whatever loss has arisen has been borne by 
the milk retailer or the cowkeeper? — Yes; I think so. 

There is a partial explanation of that. If the area of 
supply was a permanently fixed area, not liable to 
extension, it is imaginable that prices might have 
increased. But’our area has grown so enormously, and 
there are so many people continually coming into the 
supply, that the price has been kept more or less at the 
same level. 

30773. New producers? — Yes. 

30774. I suppose it is impossible for you to keep any 
record of the number of persons sending milk into the 
city by rail? — We have a record. 

30775. It must vary considerably from time to time? 

— Yes, it varies so considerably that the record is not 
of much value. But we have estimated the number 
at somewhere about two thousand. 

30776. Do the majority of these producers sell direct 
to the consumer, or do they sell through a milk dealer? 

— Outside the city you mean? 

30777. Yes. — With the exception of very few cases, 
it is sold through the milk dealer. 

30778. Is any of it brought in by road? — The fanners 
who bring in their milk by road generally have their 
own milk sent round in the city. 

30779. Lady Everard. — What is the price of milk in 
Manchester? — It varies ih certain districts and also 
with the seasons. You might say that it ranges from 
2Jd. to 4d. per quart. 

30780. The Chairman. — Would 4d. be the maximum? 

-Yes. 

30781. Even in the best residential districts? — Yes; 
but there it is common to get the same price all the 
year round. 

30782. Is the milk supplied in sealed vessels? — No; 
except in two cases. The gentleman who was here this 
morning, and who put a question, does a considerable 
business in sealed bottle milk. 

30783. Is it sold largely for the use of infants? — Oh, 
for the use of anybody who chooses to buy it. We have 
not fostered thiB or any other method of'sale. 

30784. You do not encourage it? — No; we do not 
attempt to encourage any particular branch of trade. 

Our operations are directed entirely to getting at the 
milk at the source. 

30785. Have you much trouble in ensuring that the 
dealers themselves are careful and cleanly in dealing 
with it; in seeing that it is distributed by people who 
are careful, and that the vessels are kept in a perfectly 
clean condition? — Of course, there are a very large 
number to inspect.. I should not like to say that the 
conditions of distribution are altogether satisfactory; 

I could not say that. 

30786. You do not claim that they are ideal at the 
moment? — No; a long way from that. 

_ 30787. Are you obliged to have recourse to prosecu- 
tions to enforce the provisions kid down for the 
distribution of milk? — Yes; occasionally. 

30788. Do you sometimes treat them in the same 
way as you treat the milk producers; that is by 
summoning them to appear before your Sanitary Com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

30789. And you rely as much on moral suasion as on 
the power of the law? — Absolutely. "We never prosecute 
either class unless it is absolutely necessary. 

30790. Unless the man complained of is contumacious? 

— Yes; unless it is absolutely necessary. 

30791. You speak of getting a special supply of milk 
for the hospitals under the control of the Corporation. 

Do you pay an enhanced price for that? — Yes. 

30792. It is not material what the figure is. — We are 
willing to disclose it if you want it. 

30793. It is not material. My object is only to 
ascertain whether you find producers, who in return 
for a fixed amount for a certain quantity are willing 
to produce their milk under extremely stringent con- 
ditions, and sell it at the ordinary commercial price? — 

The milk contract is for a three years period, and we 
have no difficulty in getting plenty of tenders. 

30794. Including some from people who do not 
happen to comply with the stringent conditions laid 
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down? — That is so. I may add that we ha-re twice 
increased the price fixed by the contract to be paid to 
the man who supplies the milk when the ordinary rates 
have gone up in the whole of the area. 

30795. You have not taken advantage of the price 
fixed, so as to hold the man to it throughout the three 
years period? — No; not under the circumstances I have 
mentioned. The idea of the Sanitary Committee has 
always been that you must pay a proper price if you 
want the thing properly done. 

30796. "Who controls the taking of samples of milk 
to test for adulteration? — Mr. Rook, the Sanitary 
Superintendent. 

30797. You have nothing to do with that? — No. I 
am called in sometimes in connection with special 
inquiries, where whole batches of farms in a particular 
district appear to be sending milk not up to the 
standard. But that does not often happen. 

30798. Mr. Campbell. — Shall we have evidence in 
regard to adulteration? Perhaps we may get it from 
Professor Deldpine? — Professor Delepiue, I should 
explain, is not the Medical Officer of Health or Public 
Analyst. I daresay Mr. Rook, the Sanitary Superin- 
tendent, or the Public Analyst, could give you 
information. 

30799. You have nothing to do with the quality of 
the milk? — Of course, I know' a good deal about it, 
but as it is not in my department I am not prepared to 
give evidence upon it. 

30800. With regard to the application of the tuber- 
culin test, you have expressed your faith in it as a 
very useful factor in determining whether there is 
tuberculosis in the animals yielding milk. In what 
proportion of cases have you been able to follow up the 
test by post mortem examination, and what has the 
result been as showing the reliability of the test? — The 
proportion of cases is not a very large one. But we 
had a post mortem on all the reacting animals in the 
particular herd I have spoken about. I followed in 
all forty-seven of these reacting animals to the butcher 
and made a post mortem. In only one case was I 
unable to find tuberculous lesions. I will say that in 
some cases the lesions were extremely slight. But in 
only one case was I unable to find any at all. 

30801. Professor Mettam. — And you would not like 
to swear it was not there in that case? — No; I would 
not. My experience of the test is that it is the best 
material I have got at my disposal. 

30802. The most reliable? — Yes. 

30803. Do you come across manifest cases of tuber- 
culosis with no reaction? — I have had no experience of 
them. There was a case of a cow which I purchased. 
She was very tuberculous, and I tested her several times. 
There were very few square inches without considerable 
lesion, and I tested her, but I got the reaction every 
time. 

30804. How often did you test her? — Every fortnight. 
There was another cow most remarkably affected, and 
she also reacted every time. 

30805. Lady Eveeaed.— Is Dr. Niven the Medical 
Officer of Health for the entire area? — Except 
Withington, where there is a District Medical Officer of 
Health. v 

30806. You are the veterinary surgeon for the entire 
city?— Yes. 

30807 . I think you said that licensing would be more 
efficacious than registration? — Yes, I do. 

30808. Do you also consider that by-products, such 
as buttermilk and cheese, should be under the same 
regulations as apply to milk. At the present moment 
butter can be made in houses that are not exactly 
sanitary?— I think that all products intended for human 
consumption should be put under the same conditions. 

30809. You also said that in your opinion the Order 
should be compulsory, and not permissive, and that it 
should not be left to different centres to put it into 
operation or not? — It should not. 

80810. Professor Mettam.— Manchester has the power 
under a special Act to inspect the milk of any area 
if it comes into Manchester. Have you to notify the 
medical officer? — No; we go absolutely as a surprise. 

30811. ‘Wiinout reference to the local authority? 

Yes. We have often been asked to agree to notify the 
medicaL officer, but we have never up to now agreed 

30812. Have you had many cases of typhoid carriers? 
— That would be for the medical officer. 


30813. If there was an outbreak would it not be 
beneficial to the administration of public health that 
the medical officer should have the power to go into 
a dairy and make every person handling the milk 
submit himself to the Widal test? — I don’t think our 
medical officer would have any difficulty in doing that. 

30814. But in all cases, if you had reason to think 
the milk was producing disease, it would be well to 
get all those handling the milk tested? — Yes. 

30815. Salford is under a different administration. 
Do they follow the same lines? — Yes; absolutely on 
our lines. 

30816. In going down to the country districts and 
following out these cases, do you find that the farmers 
offer any objection to your going to their places? — No. 

30817. They don’t welcome you with open arms? — 
No. In the early years of our operations we met with 
a good deal of unpleasantness. Not actual opposition, 
but in shape of being called names. 

30818. That has ceased? — Absolutely ceased. 

30819. They recognise that it is to their advantage 
to fall into your ways? — I think that one of the great 
factors is that they get to know my name and my 
face. I have found many times when I go to a farm 
they say : “Oh, yes, you have come to see the cows.” 
It is conceivable that a new man might have some 
little preliminary unpleasantness. 

30820. How far do you go into the country? — We go 
right to the limits from which our milk comes. 
I have been so far as Cumberland, Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire, all over, and practically all over Cheshire. 

30821. Do you look for anything besides tuberculosis? 
— I look for any condition that is pathological. 

30822. Does the quantity of milk coming into 
Manchester fluctuate? — Yes, with the season. But 
there is a constant winter supply, the winter supply 
being affected by people- who are cheese-makers in the 
summer. 

30823. Do you get more milk in the winter than in 
the summer? — Not necessarily, because the average 
production per cow is not so high. 

30824. Where do the dairymen of the city get their 
cows from? — They come from numerous centres. North 
Wales is becoming popular. I have found some very 
excellent shorthorns with a low percentage of tuber- 
culous reaction. They also come, from York, Cumber- 
land and Derbyshire. 

30825. Mr. Campbell. — And Ireland? — A considerable 
quantity from Ireland. 

30826. You have no byres in the immediate neighbour- 
hood here? — No. They are on the outskirts. 

30827. I suppose you go and inspect these cattle 
when they are out to grass? — Yes. I make them bring 
the cattle in. 

30828. The Chairman. — You exercise the same power 
over them as if they were in the byres? — Yes. 

30829. Mr. Campbell. — What lay assistance have 
you? — Assistance from the sanitary inspectors and 
assistance from the special milk dairy inspector. 

30830. They report as to the condition of the house 
occupied by the cattle and the condition of the cattle? — 
No. I*do nob let them have anything to do with that. 
They deal with cleanliness. I deal with general con- 
ditions. Of late years with motor traction we have 
got along much better, and my committee have given 
me ample facilities to employ taxis. But there is no 
doubt that to inspect these placeB properly a consider- 
able staff is required. 


shire farmer what is the legal procedure? Do you 
prosecute in the district in which he lives?— It depends 
on the nature of the offence. There is an offence of 
obstruction, and we have to go to the local petty 
sessional court to prosecute for that. But for bad 
offences against the regulations in regard to notification 
we only take bad offences — we prosecute in 
Manchester in the Stipendiary Magistrates’ Court. 

3°832. The Chairman.— No matter at what distance 
the offender may reside?— No matter what the distanco 


to gee tne milkers to use overalls. Do you manage 
get them to do it? Do you insist upon it?— We cam 
i? 8i w tr y to Persuade them. Some of them 
‘th "t ° therS flatl7 declme 1,0 have anything to 


,-rr— “ eep muK records of the farms from 

which you get your supply of milk?— Yes 
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30835. I think you have already given a clear answer 30854. Well, I should hardly like to ask a fanner to 
to this, but I want to emphasise it. You are distinctly pasteurise his milk as a procedure that would not give 

of opinion that there is no harm in supplying milk from him any trouble. Suppose the cows are passed by you as 

cows that have reacted, or, at least, that there may apparently all right, but the farmer tests them and finds 

not he any harm? — Did I sav that? that some of them react. If you could then sav to him : 


30836. I understood you to say it? — I think not, 
Sir. I do not think I went further than to say 
it was quite conceivable that a cow might give non- 
tuberculous milk although she had reacted. 

30837. Suppose a cowkeeper tests his cows, and forty 
per cent, react, and yet they appear to be sound, 
healthy cows; would you say to that man, “You 
must slaughter these cows”? — No; I should simply 
tell him to purchase an apparatus or hire an apparatus — 
it can be hired — to sterilise or pasteurise his milk 
before selling it. I would not take the responsibility of 
letting him sell his milk raw. 

30838. As a matter of fact, there are not many tested 
herds in Manchester? — There are none. 

30839. But it is certain that if they were tested a 
fair proportion of the animals would react. Now, 
suppose you get a man to test his cattle, so that he 
knows which are tuberculous and which are not, surely 
there is no difference in allowing him to sell their milk 
after the test has been applied and in allowing him 
to sell it before, as you do now? The only difference 
is that before the test you cannot point to the particular 
cows, though you know that there are cows in the 
herd which will react? — -We do not say we are right in 
allowing him to sell the milk now. 

30840. But he is allowed? — I know he is. 

80841. But why should you punish the farmer for 
having applied the test to find out which are the 
reacters and which are not? — I do not admit that we 
punish him. We cannot compel him to test his cows. 

30842. But if he does test them you penalise him? — 
No. 

30843. In effect you do. — It might appear so on the 
surface. But if a man tests his cattle and finds a 
ercentage of reacting cows, I do not see how he can 
e allowed to keep those cows permanently. 

30844. He does not keep them permanently in any 
oase. But my point is that, knowing that some of 
the cows would react, he does not apply the test, 
because he knows that if he did you would come down 
upon him about the milk from the reacting cows. Do 
yon not think it is rather unfair? — No; I do not. 

30845. Well, I think it is. Do you not see that it 
prevents the man testing his cows? — Not a bit. It is 
not that which prevents a man from testing his cows. 

30846. But if he does test, you tell him, and you 
oompel him, to get the milk from the reacting cows 
pasteurised before selling it? — Quite so. 

30847. So, therefore, he says to himself : “ I won’t 
test my cows; I will remain in ignorance.” — He is 
allowed to do that simply because we have not power 
to compel him to test. 

30848. But he has no inducement to do it; on the 
contrary he is afraid to do. — I think the Corporation 
would be willing to giVe him some inducement. 

30849. Suppose he voluntarily says he would like to 
test his cows, and get rid of the bad cows. He does 
test them and some react. Then you tell him to 
pasteurise their milk? — Quite so. 

30850. Then my point is that he is not going to test 
his cows. — Of course, my duty to the public does not 
cease on finding that a cow is tuberculous. As a 
public official, and on the grounds of public health, I 
must take care that no risk is incurred from animals 
which I know are risky animals in the stock. Of course, 
I admit that I do not know which are the tuberculous 
animals at present in many cases, though I may 
suspect. 

30861. And the farmer does not know. He may 
want to know, but it would not pay him to know, 
for the simple reason that you would then compel him 
to go to the trouble of pasteurising his m i lk ? — If that 
would stop him from having his herd tested, I do not 
think he would have the test under any conditions. It 
is a Bmall incidental detail. 

80852. Although he has to pasteurise his milk? — Small 
quantities of it. 

30853. But' if forty per cent, of his herd reacted he 
would have to pasteurise a good deal? — -I do not see 
much difficulty. If he 'Cannot pasteurise himself he 
can get others to do it for'hitn.' ‘ There are always ways 
and means. 


“ You may keep those cows and sell the milk as you 
have been doing hitherto, but we want you to clear 
out these animals gradually and get in a sound stock. 1 ' 
That might be some encouragement to him to face the 
test? — Possibly. But my side of the case, as the 

public official responsible, has to be looked at too. I 
cannot tell at what period the udder may become 
tuberculous, and the cow begin to give tuberculous 
milk, and, therefore, I cannot afford to run any risk 
with animals that are known to be tuberculous. 

30S55. But suppose when you went to a place you 
were able to say to the farmer : “ You have had your 
cows tested; where are the reacters? ” and the farmer 
was able to point out to you those which had reacted and 
those which had not, would that not simplify the task 
of inspection? — No; I should not believe him if he 
said it. 

30856. Not even if he had a veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate? — I am very sorry for it, but my knowledge 
of human nature has not given me a large faith. 

30857. Not even in certificates of veterinary surgeons? 
— Of course, I am not doubting the good faith of the 
veterinary surgeon at all, but it i's very easy to swop 
cows about from one place to another. 

30858. The Chairman. — You mean you would have 
no conclusive proof that the certificate produced referred 
to the cows then on the farm? — That is so. I myself 
am repeatedly asked to give certificates when particular 
carcasses have been passed for human consumption. 
But I always refuse, because I do not know where a 
certificate might go to. 

30859. I understand that you have no objection to 
these reacting animals being fattened off and sent to 
the butcher? — None at all. 

30800. But you do object to the farmers sending in 
milk from a cow, no matter how healthy she may look, 
if she is known to have reacted? — Certainly. 

30861. Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — Is Salford within 
your jurisdiction? — No, it is a Eoyal Borough. 

30862. Then for your purposes it is outside Man- 
chester? — Yes. 

30863. But you have the same power to go in if 
they are sending milk? — Absolutely. 

30864. When you visit a farm outside the Manchester 
area that supplies milk to Manchester, and you find 
that it is not satisfactory from your point of view, do 
you stop the supply of milk till it i’s made satisfactory? 
— There is a clause in these milk clauses, a very impor- 
tant clause (Sub-section B, Section 6); it is exactly the 
same Order which appears in the Dairy and Cowsheds 
Order. 

80865. In the ease of a gross offence, where the farmer 
ought to be prosecuted, does the Manchester Corpora- 
tion take proceedings on its own account — against 
a farmer outside the city? — No, not against the farmer. 
All we can do is to go and inform the medical officer, 
If tuberculosis is likely to be caused in the city we can 
summon him to appear before the Sanitary Committee, 
and ask him to show reason why an order should not 
be issued forbidding him to send milk into the city. 
This order is subsequently issued. But they are oniy 
gross cases of insanitary conditions and badly infected 
herds. In these oases we use this order. In all these 
eases, or practically all these cases, where this order 
was made, we have some ulterior object in view, and 
, that is to secure a reconstruction of the premises, and 
with the exception of two eases, that has been done. 

30866. The Chairman. — Suppose that the owner of a 
herd says that he defies you, and that he still sends 
milk in? — We have protection in this order. 

30867. Accumulated penalties that will make it 
unprofitable for him to continue? — Absolutely. He may 
get it in surreptitiously under the name of another 
person, but we have all sorts of sources of information. 

30868. Professor Mettam. — When milk is obtained at 
the station consigned to a merchant in the city, and it 
is found to be tuberculous, do you enter into com- 
munication with the person to whom it is consigned?— 
None whatever. We go directly to the man who has 
sent it. Sometimes if the address is incomplete we 
go to the dealer and say, “ Will you give us this man’s 
address; we want fo go to his farm." 

30969. No responsibility attaches -to' the; merchant •?*— 
No. ' 
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80870. The Chairman. — You are the Medical Officer 
of Health for the City of Glasgow? — Yes. 

30871. Would you kindly tell us what steps are 
taken by the local authority iu the City of Glasgow for 
the control of the milk supply? — In Glasgow we have, 
of course, the clauses of the Scotch Public Health Act, 
and we have, in addition, the provisions of the Dairies’ 
Order. But, further than that, we have the special 
power granted to us in the Glasgow Police Amendment 
Act of 1890, which empowers inspection to be made of 
outside byres if milk is being sold from them within 
the city. That is contained m sections 24, 25 , 26’, and 
27 oi the Glasgow Police Act. These clauses were 
designed to deal with tuberculosis, but sections 17 and 
18 of the same Act conferred certain additional powers 
on the local authority with regard to stopping the. 
supply of milk from outside farms likely to convey 
infectious diseases, as then understood. 

30872. Are the provisions of that Act substantially 
the same as those whi'ch are embodied in the clauses 
which are known ns the Manchester Milk Clauses? — 
They run on somewhat similar lines, but they do not 
make specific reference to tuberculin, because, of 
course, there was no tuberculin at the time they were 
passed. 

30873. They confer the power of outside inspection? — 
Yes. 

80874. Professor Mettam.— They do not limit the 
nature of the inspection? — No; they have reference to 
tuberculosis, but could also apply to any other disease 
that may be dangerous to health. 

30875. The Chairman. — How far have these powers 
been exercised by the Glasgow Public Health Authority? 
— They have been exercised to some extent in con- 
nection with tuberculosis only. 

30876. Have they ever been exercised at your 
suggestion when an outbreak of infectious disease, 
such . us scarlatina or diphtheria, has arisen in 
the city? — Oh, yes, in connection with diphtheria, and 
probably more often in connection with septic sore 
throat, advantage has been taken of them. They have 
been useful to that extent. 

30877. And have they frequentlv enabled you to trace 
the source of infection to the milk which is sent into 
the city?— -I can give you some figures for several 
periods. I have in a report here of 1907 a statement 
loni 6 e i 0a inofi° n t? 8 ,"'? knew it in the years between 
1901 a “ d 19 ° 6 - But since 1907 onwards the question 
of visiting the byres, on the lines indicated by an 
T° a the milk ’ has ]ed t0 the Allowing results. 

In 1907 there were taken at the railway stations 163 
samples, and 48 were found tuberculous, that is ou 
inoculation. In 1908, from country byres, 417 
samples were taken, and 18 were found tuberculous, 
or 4.3 per cent. In the same year, from town byres, 
H>8 samples were taken, and five were found tuber- 
+« *R S ’i 4,6 -F e , r Sf Ut ‘ Fronl the byres applying milk 
to the hospitals the number of samples taken was ] 74 

5rwn ere tuberculous, or 2.3 per cent. 

mS'iTSS 3 yOU H me .'7 hethei ’ special provision 
fL^ iF F. tlle ,. case ? f tbe nulk supply to the hospitals 
for subjecting the animals to the tuberculin test?— Yes- 
lve do that as part of the contract. 
n , P’, 18 why the percentage drops in the case 
tbe , hospitals?— -It vanishes altogether from the 
hospital byres m the following year. I may explain 

fottie hosnitals- fl?» pital because they smd milk 
rf ttl hStai,: J “* “* “ seMe “>« property 

*“* 

Then I, something dona by heat, especially J 

ThS‘1 mi“ 8 P °““' th “t un *»**rily' i»i®« the Sfk 
that 18 my own personal opinion. I think instead of 
pasteurisation the better way would he to have the 

"rr.n. P , r °S1h ^ to 

»35ab? *at 2ZZ* plym * *■ 

*S 8 a'etowi“!i^."” led imme4i * fel y “ “ 

30884. You prefer an unpolluted supply to nurifiea 
tion after pollution ?_Yes. Perhaps I may add to ^ 
figures I have already given those for the period 1909. 


The country byres had 5.7 per cent, of tuberculous 
samples out of 423 taken, and the town byres had 
three per cent. The hospital byres, 47 samples, were 
free. In 1910 the country byres had 1.9 per cent, of 
tuberculous samples out of 466 taken, and the town 
byreB 1.2 per cent. In 1911, the last completed year 
eleven out of 585 samples, a little over 2 per cent.' 
were tuberculous iu the country byres, and only one 
out of 142 samples in the town byres, and none again 
in the hospital byres. 

30885. Practically for the whole period the milk 
raised in the city was in reality freer from tuberculous 

taint than the milk coming from the country area? 

Except in the first year, but then the samples were 
only 108, as against four times that number in the 
country. 

30886. A very much larger proportion of the milk 

comes from the country than is raised in the city? A 

very mneh larger proportion. Tho reduction of byres 
in Glasgow has been quite considerable. 

30887. Has the legislation of tho Publio Health 
Committee in Glasgow so restricted the privileges 
enjoyed by keepers of cows as to render it unprofitable 
to keep them? — The cows have, been reduced from 910 
to 641, but that figure would not be true of Glasgow 
to-day. To-day we have taken in a large suburban 
area, where cows have been kept and will be kept for 
some time. 

30888. ’Where you have, boon obliged to go into the 
country to determine the conditions under which milt- 
is produced have, you met with hostility from 'owners 
or from local authorities? — No. 

80889. You have not been obliged to have recourse to 
a magistrate's order to secure, inspection? — Not in any 
case. I have boon accused of not getting a magistrate’s 
order sometimes by critics, but wo havo always found 
it better to get to Work in a voluntary way with the 
county authorities and to co-operate With them. 

80890. Do yon find them willing to co-operate with 
you? — Invariably. No friction lias arisen between the 
Public Health Committee, of Glasgow and the outer 
authorities with regard to inspection within the limit 
of authority of these local authorities. 

30891. Have you figures showing the number of 
prosecutions instituted under the Food and Drugs Act 
for the adulteration of milk?— I think I have them in 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Report. This report shows 
that it consists very largely of added water. Some had 
added water and there was a deficiency of fat. 

30892. Does the report show what fines were inflicted? 
— No. 

30808. I wanted to know from this particular point 
of view whether the Public Health Authority in Glasgow 
lias any reason to complain of the manner in which 
the magisterial bench has dealt with offences uudor 
tbe Order. I am talking of the general administration 
i , Fub ^ lc Be alth Department, because we havo 
heard that sometimes tho magisterial bench fails to 
realise the gravity of offences against local by-laws 
framed for the protection of the publio health/ Has 
Tinsgow the same complaint to prefer against the local 
magistrates?-! don’t think wo have any reason to 
. Th 1 ei 'V ver « questions a long time ago where 
^ regard to^ilS' hel '° ^ nQVer beeu an * 

1 P thhlk JW ttr ° * strong believer in the 
necessity of a pure milk Bupply for Glasgow ?— Yes ; if 

7 30895 e w Dg w U8S mi i k i(! ou 8 ht be good. 

™ oubi ? ou subscribe to the theory that tho 
to , J 0U u-r* mCnt i,lfQnts ia earlier years would 
S. , probability weaken their constitution in after 
of totocHv ei 1- Br thcm “ ore *0 the development 

j dl .® e “ e8 lf exposd to them?— Oh, I think 
th 80Mfl Ul Ti d Vlt - hty wou , ld toorease susceptibility. 

8989 °- Tber e >s no publio milk supply governed or 
Wetattn 7 t f he i G } a ®e? w Public Health 'Committee?— 

Sa* d “ tp «■ ■"“» »«* it 

of 8 ^A wetoto tbc reason s was a comparison 

caldron, fed only on sterilised milk 

2m tod r 8 W« R ° hildren fed oa breast Sk anS 

on hot tov« Z- b6ga ?- P a8 tourising the milk. Then 
on not days corresponding with week-ends we bad 
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30898. Miss McNeill. — Was it decomposing or 
souring?— Souring In the bottle. I subsequently had 
interviews with the Professor of Physics because some 
question was raised' as to the occurrence of a vacuum 
under the stopper of our bottles. He did not think • 
that was the case, and we adopted the practice of 
bringing the temperature up to 220 deg. to ensure 
complete sterilisation. That was the reason why our 
children suffered, I believe. 

30899. The Chairman. — Because of the prolonged 
exposure to a temperature of that range? — I think the 
material which Dr. Lane Claypon has collected lately 
throws some light on our problem. I do not think we 
were aware at that time that you do something 
injurious to milk by keeping it at a high temperature 
for a prolonged period. We all suspected it, but it 
had not been demonstrated. The result was that babies 
fed on sterilised milk were lighter than the babies fed 
on any kind of artificial food, and, of course, lighter 
than babies fed on the breast. That is why we stopped 
it. 

30900. While that scheme was in operation was any 
portion of the expense borne by the public rates? — It 
was borne on the “ common good,” which is not a 
rate, but a funded investment of the Corporation. 

30901. Is the " common good ” a philanthropic fund? 
— Oh, no. It would have been borne on the. rates, but 
as a matter of book-keeping it was debited to the 
“ common good.” 

30902. Miss McNeill. — It was a Corporation under- 
taking? — Entirely, and you can say that it was borne 
on the rates for practical purposes. 

30903. The Chairman. — That is the point I wanted to 
get at. I take it, then, that it has been established 
that the expenditure of public money is legitimate to 
meet such an emergency as the Health Committee were 
dealing with? It was sanctioned by the auditor? — We 
did it without asking the auditor. Our auditor simply 
ointed it out. but said he would not surcharge it. 
think that coincided with the time when the English 
Local Government Board auditor surcharged the. 
Battersea Council for . similar expenditure, but that 
expenditure was ultimately allowed. 

30904. But the fact you mention about the auditor 
pointing it out had nothing to do with the abandonment 
of the scheme? — Absolutely nothing. 

30905. It was abandoned because it was ineffective 
in its results? — Because it did not produce better 
babies than other forms of artificial food. 

80906. But even though it may not have done that, 
do you think it ensured that these babies were fed on 
more healthy food; that the milk supplied to the babies 
was less likely to convey infective germs into tlieir 
systems than milk which had not been so treated? — 
We, of course, sterilised the milk not only of its 
nutritive, but also of its carrying, propensities. I do 
not know whether you happen to be acquainted with 
another movement in Scotland just about the. same 
time as our experiment. Mr. Budde, a Norwegian, 
introduced milk, which was sterilised by peroxide of 
hydrogen. He established a depot in Edinburgh, and 
the physicians of the children’s hospital there pointed 
out, about a year and a half afterwards, that they 
were getting cases of infantile scurvy in children fed 
on this milk. 

30907. Miss McNeill. — Did you ever come across 
cases of scurvy or scurvy rickets in connection with 
your Glasgow depot?— Personally, I did not, though I 
was constantly on the look out for them. I was told by 
hospital-dispensary men of one or two cases which 
they had come across, and of which they intended to 
let me have full details. But they did' not come to 
anything; I never got details. Personally, I do not 
<fn V °* one CQSe * n connection with our depot. 

30908. I have heard of such oases, but I do not know 
that they were actually demonstrated. — In connection 
with the milk sterilised by peroxide of hydrogen, I 
believe they were. 

30909. But in connection with your Corporation 
— No. As a matter of fact, the particular 

physician who mentioned the matter to me removed 
to London about that time, and I never had any details 
from him. 

30910. Have you ever traced infection in the cases 
diphtheria, _ scarlatina, or typhoid fever to the milk 
supply?— -I think Glasgow is one of the places where 
.ne relation of milk to the distribution of certain 
infections ,by milk was first established. It has been 
raced to milk both at the point of production and the 
point of distribution. 


Dr. A. K. Chalmers. — 7th 'November, 1912. 

80911. Can you tell us shortly what steps were taken 
in individual cases in order to ensure the safety of the 
publi'c health, and what measure of co-operation you 
have received from the milk-vendors and producers? — 

For more than twenty years there has not been the 
least difficulty with the vendors; they have shown them- 
selves perfectly willing to give us every facility. They 
supply us with lists of their customers. Of course, we 
have legal power to get these lists, if they refuse, but 
they give them without hesitation, and they also supply- 
us with lists of the dairymen and farmers from whom 
they draw their supply. They are as eager as we are ; 
it is not so much the legal penalty as the commercial 
penalty which follows if the milk' supply is suspected 
aud public excitement gets up. One outbreak 
occurs to me. The distributor sold milk in • 

Glasgow, and also in Partick, which was not then, 
but is now, a part of the city. The milk was 
received from another area. The infection did not arise 
in the Dremises of the milk purveyor. He was a mere 
collector of milk, and as soon as it was brought to 
his notice he gave us every information as to the 
sources of his supply. One of the troubles we have to 
face in these circumstances is the mixing that takes 
place by the purveyor. In this case the distributor 
believed that the people who were sickening were 
getting milk from a particular farm, which ultimately 
proved not to be the farm at all. But we had no 
difficulty with anybody so long as we completely 
abandoned what legislation has laid down as to what one 
ought to do and ought not to do. I never believed 
much in adhering strictly to prescribed courses in such 
circumstances. When there is any suggestion of 
infection through the milk supply I go at once to the 
medical officer of health for the district where the milk 
is coming from, and ascertain from him whether disease 
exists at the farm. The usual reply is “when can you 
come and visit the farm with me." We endeavour to 
visit the farm at once. 

30912. The Chairman. — Do you prescribe the Widal 
test for employment? — Not as a condition of employ- 
ment, but in circumstances like the following. We had 
milk coming from a farm in Dumfrieshire , where one 
of the workers took enteric. She was taken to the 
hospital at once, and the place was disinfected by the 
county authorities, aud afterwards I asked the county 
medical officer to look after the “contact” and to apply 
a Widal test. I have also required examination of 
throat-swabs in connection with diphtheria. 

30913. Do you always find the local medical officer 
of health willing to carry out this test? — Always. 

30914. What power would you have? — Probably none 
in a strictly legal sense. But we put it to him as a 
reasonable proposition. 

30915. Antipathy to the test has not led to much 
difficulty of administration ? — No. 

30916. Professor Mettam. — They don’t refuse to shed 
their blood? — No. 

30917. In the case of diphtheria, after the patients 
are removed to the hospitals, you want to swab the 
throat of everybody on the farm? — The county authori- 
ties do it. 

30918. The Chairman. — But they are always willing 
to co-operato with you? — Oh, yes, but our local Act 
was passed in 1890, when the present county adminis- 
tration in Scotland was not in existence. 

30919. Have you a county medical officer of health 
in each county? — Yes. 

30920. And the county medical officer would have 
jurisdiction over every portion of the county in which 
he holds his appointment? — Yes. 

30921. If the local medical officer refused to carry 
out these recommendations, or was lax, he would have 
the right to go himself? — Our system is like this : 

Where a county is an administrative unit there is a 
county medical officer, but where there are divisions 
each is a local authority, and the County of Lanark, 
for instance, is divided into three divisions. The 
medical officer for the county is the medical officer for 
each division. He has jurisdiction, so to speak, over 
himself. 

30922. That works effectively? — Yes. 

80923. Professor Mettam. — Take Fife, for instance? — 

Fife is a complete county. The Burghs are not 
included in the county. They are local authorities 
picked out of the counties, and there the county medical 
officer has no jurisdiction. 

30924. You have a bacteriologist in Glasgow? — Yes. 

30925. Where milk is certified to be infected with' 
tuberculous germs do you take action with regard to’ 
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the herd, from which it has been supplied, and does 
your authority insist upon the cows supplying the milk 
being subjected to the tuberculin test? — With regard 
to the action taken after the discovery of a sample of 
tuberculous milk, the herd is examined, and if the 
affected animal can be located, it is expelled from the 
byre, under a penalty of five pounds (Section 26 Glasgow 
Police (Amendment Act, 1890). With, regard to tuber- 
culin, it has been held that our clause does not cov.er 
its use. 

30926. As regards the sterilisation of milk, when you 
sterilise at a high temperature it is not so suitable 
for food, as a food? — I believe our experience has 
demonstrated that. 

30927. I suppose it would be less digestible, and, 
consequently, less assimilable — that would be. the ex- 
planation of why the children suffered? — I believe that 
is one of the reasons why our milk depot babies were 
lighter in weight. 

30928. Lady Everard. — Have you ever tried cooling? 
— We have tried, with the hospital milk, to get a 
temperature record. Itoughly, it averaged something 
just under 50 deg. But we can only obtain such 
cooling as might be done by the water supply. Few 
farms have artificial appliances for the purpose. 

30929. You do not get it at the hospitals in ice? — 
No. 

30930. We have had evidence that they cool it in 
Australia? — I think it is the practice in Australia, and 
also in Canada, and the United States, and elsewhere. 

Miss McNeill. — It is quite general in the States, 

I beliove. 

30931. Professor Mkttam. — You gave us some in- 
teresting statistics as regarded the diminution of the 
number of tuberculous samples of milk taken in Glas- 
gow. Can you offer any explanation why it gradually 
went down, from over four per cent., practically to 
zero? — It is only an inference,, but I take it that the 
farmers had really wakened up, because the presence 
of tubercle in milk was being demonstrated. 

30932. Mr. Campbell. — I understand that these 
samples were not taken from the farms that were under 
contract to supply milk from tested cows? — There are 
two points to be remembered. It went down in the 
general supply, and it disappeared altogether in the 
hospital supply. 

30938. All the milk supplied from the hospitals comes 
from tested cows? — Yes, for the fever hospitals 
belonging to the Corporation. 

30934. So that, in a reasonable period of time, the 
farmers themselves were able, practically, to eliminate 
tuberculosis from their milk? — That appeared to be the 
case. Of their own initiative, they were able to recruit 
their stock in such a way that they got fewer tuber- 
culous animals, and, consequently, less tuberculous 
milk. 

30935. Have you much trouble about the quality of 
the milk sold in Glasgow? — I suppose one ought to say 
it is pure. But I think Glasgow, like most other large 
cities, suffers from the standard set up by the Milk 
Commission. The milk is not watered down, but 
sometimes it is diluted down, by the addition of 
separated milk. 

. 80986. But is that legal? — Not, of course, if you 
bring it down below the standard. 

80987. But is it legal to bring it down to that of 
separated milk? — When the fat exceeds the standard 
it is diluted with separated milk. 

Miss McNeill. — I believe the legal requirement is 
that milk shall be supplied with three per cent, of 
fat, without depreciation of other solids. 

80938. Mr, Campbell. — Do you happen to know if 
there is any great range in the quality of the milk as it 
comes into Glasgow. Have you had any difficulty, 
for example, over the question of the difference between 
morning and evening milk? Have there been prosecu- 
tions? — There have been prosecutions, but I am not 
sure that this question of morning and evening milk 
has arisen. I ought to have given you an explanation 
before this of what, I fear, is the disappointing charac- 
ter of the Glasgow evidence. The fact is that the 
meeting of the Commission happens to fall in the 
worst week, for us, of the year. This is the week of 
our city extension, and, in consequence, all the time 
I have been able to give to the preparation of my 
evidence has practically had to be given in the train. 

80989. The Chairman. — We are -very much indebted 
to you, none the less. We all recognise the strain 
which is imposed on public officials? — If one had been 
able to prepare a precis beforehand, many of these 
points would have suggested themselves. 


30940. Mr. Campbell. — It is not a burning ques- 
tion? — I can, however, give you some figures about the 
prosecutions. The sanitary inspector reports that 
samples of milk and cream were examined for the pur- 
poses of the Food and Drugs Act, in 1911, and the cor- 
rect number of non-genuine samples, in connection 
with which proceedings were instituted, was 45, or 18.7 
per cent, of the total statutory samples submitted for 
analysis. In 31 of the cases taken into court,, the 
samples were deficient in fatty solids, 8 were deficient 
in non-fatty solids, and 6 in both fatty and non-fatty 
solids. One of the first group also contained boric 
acid. The total amount of fines and expenses im- 
posed and recovered in respect of these 45 samples 
was £83 Gs. 6d. 

80941. Is there a considerable amount of separated 
milk coming into Glasgow for consumption? — There 
must be. 

80942. How do you regard it as a food for Glasgow 
people? — It is not a completo food at all; it is 
absolutely lacking in fat. 

30943. You would not condemn it altogether as a 
food? — It is used for making scones, and it is used 
very largely for reducing the milk to the legal degree 
of fat. 

The Chairman. — Instead of water? — 

Mr. Campbell. — You mean, for reducing the quality 
of the milk? 

30944. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — To what extent is 
the Widal test applied in connection with farms? Is 
it applied on farms where typhoid fever has broken out 
amongst those who handle the milk? — The incident 
which I related of the outbreak brought that point 
prominently before us, because it was the second or 
third illustration in this country of a carrier being the 
cause of an outbreak. The carrier was an old woman 
who had had enteric fever twenty years ago, and who 
seemed to be perfectly healthy. In that case we had 
the Widal test applied. 

30945. Are preservatives allowed in Glasgow? — They 
are allowed by law. At least boracic acid is. 

30946. You allow it by law? — It is not prohibited. 
30947. Does it occur much? — Yes, it does. 

30948. Miss McNeill. — When you had your milk 
depot, there was a considerable loss each year? — Yes, 
it cost about £2,000 per annum. 

30949. And dealt with how many babies — 1,200? — 
I think that is the case. 

80950. That £2,000 loss was loss in addition to the 
money paid by people who bought the milk? — The total 
cost of the dairy was nearly £4,000. We got from milk 
sales more than £1,000, and the balance was loss. 

30951. You sold the milk at a low rate? — Oh yes. 
We sold it for much less than we can produco it at. 

80952. Your loss was up-kcep and administration? — 
Yes. 

80958. The Chairman. — Had you any difficulty in 
keeping up the standard of butter fat in the milk 
supplied for your scheme at that time? — No. It used 
to run about 3.7 per eont: 

80954. Mr. Campbell. — Have you a standard for 
buttermilk in Glasgow? — No; I do not think there is a 
standard anywhere. Do you mean a standard for fat? 

80956, No; for solids. I asked the question 
because it is an article that is heavily diluted in the 
churning process, and I happen to know that it is very 
much used in Glasgow. In Ireland there has been con- 
siderable pressure exercised to a get a standard fixed for 
buttermilk? — I am not sure that Dr. Droop Richmond 
did not discuss all that at the Milk Standard Inquiry. 
I have the impression, that he did. One of the diffi- 
culties that lies in the way of the whole movement is 
the failure to distinguish tuberculosis, and to treat it on 
a basis of its own. Administrative confusion also arises, 
because you have the same word to describe the place 
where the milk is produced and the place where it is 
purveyed. And now the oart by which it is carried is 
called by the same name — a "shop,” or a "farm.” 
I think some further definition is required. I think 
also, that a man should not be allowed to sell sterilised 
milk without labelling it, just in the same way as it was 
suggested at the Milk Standard Inquiry that skimmed 
milk should be labelled. There is this difficulty, that 
the purveyor of milk receives his fresh sweet morning 
milk from farms within driving distance of the city, 
hut later in the day he receives the milk by train from 
greater and greater distances. He sterilises, or 
pasteurises his late supplies of the afternoon, and these 
are mixed with next morning’s early fresh milk. 

30956. Would you say that butter and buttermilk 
should be brought under the same regulations as milk? 
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So far as production is concerned, yes. But if you 

try to include all places, whether for production or dis- 
tribution, you are compelled to bring in the grocer’s 
shop, where they sell tinned milk. I think it is' 
essential that you should distinguish the place at which 
you produce milk from the place where you sell it. 
There are really four stages from the producer to the 
consumer, and the mixing that takes place on the way- 
makes it almost impossible to unravel the knot, if you 
have to trace the source of infection. The greatest 
difficulty arises through the way in which dairymen, 
however willing they may be to help you, constantly 
confuse themselves by their own trade methods, by 
mixing the milk from one district with the milk from 
another, and by mixing skimmed milk with sweet milk. 

I think all the different sorts of milk ought to be 
labelled. 

30957. The Chairman. — Is there registration of milk 
shops in Glasgow? — Yes; but I think a licence should 
be required. 

30958. In what circumstances is registration carried 
on? Is any inspection made before registration is 
granted? — Yes. Under the Dairies Order one of the 

many powers is that we are able to regulate the 
structural details. Until the structure corresponds 
to the bye-laws, the dairyman cannot begin business. 
There is no cognisance of a change of ownership, how- 
ever, though that may mean an enormous difference in 
the method of conducting the business. 

30959. And of management? — And of management. 

I think the premises and the dairyman want not only 
registration but licensing. For myself, I do not 
approve, generally, of the principle of going out 
of one’s own area to inspect the sources of supply. 
Administratively, that is bad, I think. It may 
be a good thing for the individual city, but it is very 
bad from the point of view of general administration. 
Why should you in Dublin, say, be able to go into 
Wicklow and say — “ we won't have your milk in our 
city, but you may send it to Cork? Or why should I 
in Glasgow be able to go into Lanarkshire and say — 
“ don't send your milk to Glasgow; send it to 
Paisley ’’? 

309(30. Why should you say that? — I mean inferen- 
tiallv. 

30961. That is, you don’t say it in so many words, 
but you say it in effect? — What I mean is, that if 
you have power to set up a barrier against receiving 
that milk in your own town, and the milk goes on 
being produced, it must go somewhere else. I think 
the better plan would be to have farms licensed. The 
licensing authority would require to be a local authority 
for the district in which the farm is situated, and it 
should be possible for any local authority, within whose 
boundaries the milk from that district is consumed, to 
appear before the licensing body, and show cause why 
the licence should not be renewed. 

80962. In what circumstances do you contend that 
that power should be conferred? Is it a case of the 
laxity of local bodies in enforcing the existing provi- 
sions of the law? — I prepared a paper on that very 
subject for the Infant Mortality Conference in 1905. 
Mr. Power, who was, at that time, medical officer to 
the English Local Government Board, told me that in 
England there were 1,791 local authorities, and 1,100 
only of them had made regulations under the Dairies 
Order. At that time we had 821 local authorities iu 
Scotland, and 221 had made regulations. Those figures 
show the sort of apathy which characterises many local 
authorities. I would have it made compulsory every- 
where. 

80963. Lady Everard. — You would substitute 

“ must " for “ may ”? — Yes. I advocate a licensing 

system. A local authority whose . population 
received a supply of milk from another district could 
appear before the sheriff, or whoever might be the 
authority for that other district, to show reason why 
a particular licence should not be granted, and the 
licensing authority would, of course, inquire into the 
validity of the objection. As to the objections that 
would be raised, there is nothing more common, in 
dealing with farmsteadings, than to find that there is 
absolutely no structural separation between the domes- 
tic life ox the f ami ly and the domestic life of the cow. 

80964. The Chairman. — I recognise the importance 
of the point you raise ; but the difficulty would be more 
readily dealt with if a code of regulations was laid 
down by a central authority, applicable to every in- 
dividual local authority throughout the country, the en- 
forcement of which would be supervised by the central 
authority? — One difficulty one sees there is that the 
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central authority could only erect its standard on the 
possibilities of things in the poorest and most rural 
authorities. 

30965. I see your point. It would be impossible, in 
your opinion; to fix one common standard to govern 
every condition, and every local authority? — Yes. I 
think it would be a serious injury to the trade if 
certain conditions were imposed in certain rural areas. 

And the hardships might possibly be the other way about. 

You might be compelled to approve of byres in the 
town which were only suited to the country. One 
feels that the consumer has some right to indicate the 
conditions under which he will choose to take milk, 
but I have often thought that this power of a city to 
say "we won't have your milk” might be unjust to a 
neighbouring place, rural in its organisation. 

30966. Is there any other point to which you wish 
to direct the attention of the Commission? — No; we 
have covered most of them. There is the question of 
handling the milk, and the supply of milk in sealed 
vessels. One enormous source of impurity is the 
frequent decanting of the milk. It is poured from one 
jug to another, and gets millions of bacilli, which sour 
the milk. Some excellent systems exist, however, 
where the milk is filtered and cooled and bottled. It 
is sold in quart bottles at fourpence, all the year round. 

"When we stopped our depot I asked a dairyman if he 
could bottle half quantities — pints instead of quarts. 

He said the difficulty, curiously enough, was the 
bottle. Ultimately he solved it-. I think that legis- 
lation should chiefly aim at the production of milk 
that does not require to be sterilised. 

30967. Miss McNeill. — Y ou can’t vend milk very 
far away from the source of production, if you bottle 
it, because the carriage of the bottles becomes so big? — 

But if you have got chilling and sealing, you can carry 
it 100 miles. They supply it so treated to the hospitals 
in London. 

30968. For some time I was in a hospital in London, 
and they used to get milk in quart bottles from the 
Aylcsford dairy? — The dairyman is discovering that 
sterilising has a commercial value; that it will keep 
milk fresh. We must make its use reasonable. 

30969. The Chairman. — I do not think we have made 
much progress in that direction? — I do not think we 
have. There is another thing I might mention. I 
do not know whether it prevails to the same extent in 
England, but one source of impurity of the milk sup- 
ply in Scotland arises in the carrying of the milk by 
carts. I think those who carry it ought to be licensed 
also. 

80970. They are not careful in their habits? — Some 
of them are filthy. 

30971. The boys in the carts? — -Yes. 

30972. Have you any reason to complain of the state 
of the vessels used — the milk cans? — I think the cans 
are generally all right. It is the sort of thing that goes 
on in the handling, while the milk is being distributed 
or retailed, that I had most in mind. 

30973. The boys have no scruple in pouring milk into 
measures which are exposed to dust and dirt? — That is 
so. Then there is another thing, which is bound to 
come up. There was a very good expression in Mr. 

Burns's bill in regard to the power to suspend the 
supply of suspected milk at once. It seems to me that 
if the medical officer has reasonable ground for 
thinking that infection is being spread by milk, 
he should then be able to suspend the milk supply 
without, waiting for legal evidence. Of course, . 
the doctor and the lawyer look at evidence from an 
entirely different point of view, and in these eases the 
time required for the collection of what the lawyer 
regards as evidence simply means prolonged opportunity 
for the bacilli. 

30974. You mean that a great deal of harm may be 
done in the meantime? — Yes. If one finds several 
eases of diphtheria in one milk supply, for instance, 
that should be quite sufficient evidence to justify one 
in suspending the supply. Legal evidence may be 
submitted afterwards. There was something similar 
to that introduced into the English, bill. I do not 
know that it properly comes in here, but it seems to 
me that one method of getting quit of tuberculosis in 
our cattle is to have an efficient Board of Agriculture, 
and to make them responsible for the condition of the 
cattle, with an insurance scheme. I made some 
calculations once in relation to udder affections in 
Scotland, and it seemed to me that an insurance rate 
of a halfpenny per head of cattle in Scotland would 
give an allowance of about £6 per head in such cases. 

80975. Mr. Campbell. — But that referred only to 
tuberculosis of the udder? — Yes. 
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30976. And that is only a small percentage of tho 
tuberculosis in the cows?— I know, but, in the same 
way, I calculated that 3d. per cow would allow £V2 
per head for all clinically aSected animals. 

30977. Have you any idea of the number of affected 
cows in the Scottish herds? — I have heard it put at 
60 per cent. 

30978. So high? — On is it 38 per cent.? At any 
fate, _we are in a fair position to assume what it means. 
In Vienna an enormous number of children react to 
tuberculin, but a relatively small number die from 
tuberculosis. 

30979. Professor Mettam:. — Does that not apply to 
other places as well?— Yes, but Vienna is one of the 
places where inquiry has been carried out on a 
large scale. We should first get at the number of 
affected animals, and then we might make some pro- 


gress, and by a system of insurance, aided, if you like, 
by the. Government, it seems reasonable to believe that 
wc might get rid of the disease. 

30980. Mr. Campbell. — The difficulty about insurance 
is that you cannot compel them to insure?— Whv 
not? 

30981. It is of no use, a few hundred farmers in- 
suring. 

Professor Mettam. — If you get an insurance Act, 
you can make them insure. 

Tho Chairman’. — We have got one. 

The Witness. — Inducements, might bo offered. The 
Hoard of Agriculture might offer facilities to farmers 
for passing cattle under the tuberculin test, when re- 
cruiting their stock. Then in return for an insurance of 
a halfpenny an animal they might offer to buy up all 
the animals with clinically affected udders. 


Mr. A. M. Trotter. 

30982. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Trotter, 
you are veterinary surgeon to the Glasgow Corporation? 
— Yes. 

30983. What inspection do you carry on with regard 
to cattle under the Glasgow Corporation? — The inspec- 
tion of cows comes under three heads; (1) the city; 
(2) the county; (3) hospitals. The hospitals are under 
special contract. The milkers must be in complete 
overalls, and must wash their hands before milking 
each cow. Every cow is tested for tuberculosis. 

30984. What percentage of reactions do. you have? — 
Between 70 and 80 per cent, reacted. 

30985. Mr. Campbell. — Are you talking of mixed 
herds? — Yes, all sorts. 

80986. Mainly Ayrshire cows? — No. They are 

bought in the best market for milk production. Many 
of them are Irish cows. 

80987. Do you find that 80 per cent, of the Irish 
cows react? — I do not say so. Our supply comes from 
different quarters of Ireland, but we are getting n larger 
number now-a-days affected with tuberculosis. 

80988. Professor Mettam. — Are they old cows? Yes. 

The greater number of the Irish cows we get are 
about twenty years old. 

30989. They should know better? — I am speaking for 
the abattoirs. 

30990. How often do you repeat the tuberculin in- 
jection for the milk that comes for the hospitals? 

Every year. 

80991. Not more frequently? — No. In 1911 we 
tested 98 ; 58 were passed in the herd ; 30 were reactors ; 
and 10 were doubtful. 

30992. Mr. Campbell. — Wlint became of those that 
reacted? — They were disposed of. 

30993. Professor Mettam.— R esold, and lost sight of? 

80994. The Chairman. — Have you notes of any fur- 
ther period in which you carried out the test, to show 
the percentage of reactions?— No; we have carried oub 
the test for tour or five years. 

30995. Is the number of reactions diminishing? — lb 
is variable. With the repeat test you frequently get 
a number of reactions, because the bacillus may be 
lying dormant at the first test, and it may spring into 
existence between the tests. 

30996. In no other case do you subject them to the 
, tuberculin test? — No; we. have no power. 

30997. Have any of the eowltuepers supplving milk 
to Glasgow had their herds tested, with the' object of 


ing a guaranteed supply? — Yes. 

• 30998. Does such milk command a larger price than 
the ordinary commercial rates?— In a few instances, I 
believe, the consumers will pay a larger price for it 
hut I think I am safe in saying that the bulk of the 
people prefer to take the risk, and get cheap milk. 

30999. I suppose those who would pay an enhanced 
price are the more well-to-do people ? — Not necessarily. 
A great many working people would pay a bigger price, 
m order to protect the health of their children. 

31000. When it is proved that a cow is infected with 
tuberculosis, what action do you take?— I either go to 
the owner, or notify him by letter, that a certain 
animal is affected with tuberculosis, and I ask him to 
remove it from the herd. If he does not remove it, 
then the town clerk sends him an official intimation 
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31002. Do you interdict the use of the milk? — No; 
we cannot. We can insist on the removal of tho 
affected cow from tho herd. 

31003. The Chairman. — Have you had to have re- 
course to drastic methods? — No. 

31004. You find that a notice served is sufficient 
for accomplishing your purpose? — Yes. 

81005. Mr. Campbell. — You can go outside the city 
and do this? — Yes; our powers are contained in tho 
Glasgow Police Amendinent Act, and they cover every 
cow from which we draw our supply. 

81006. Suppose tho herd is in Kircudbright or Dum- 
fries, how do you do then? — We send an inspector to 
visit the cows. 

81007. Do you know the name of every fanner 
sending milk to Glasgow in those counties?— No; they 
are changing from day to day, but I send one -of my 
assistants to the station where I know the milk is 
coming from, and he makes inquiries, and traces the 
farm. 

. 31008. Professor Mettam. — How many veterinary as- 
sistaiits have you? — Do you mean for this particular 

31009. No; in connection with milk work generally? 

81010. The Chairman. — All qualified veterinary sur- 
geons? — Yes. 

81011. You make use of no lay inspection at . all? — 
We have an assistant inspector." 

31012. But he has nothing to do with tlia health of 
the cattle? — No. 

31013. Is abortion ut all common among the Scottish 
dairy herds? — Not very common. Of course that is 
a matter that very seldom comes under my observation. 

31014. Has tho price of milk varied in Glasgow in 
recent years?— It has gone up a little. I think that 
is on account of the high price of feeding stuffs. 

81015. You have no figures which would enable you 
to determine whether the milk-giving properties of the 
cows are increasing or decreasing? Are milk records 
kept to any considerable extent in Scotland?— Oh, yes. 

81016. Is it becoming more popular in Scotland?— 
Yes. 

81017. Do you consider tho records helpful to tlio 
farmer?— Most assuredly. I know one farmer who 
turned a loss into a profit through keeping records. 

31018. The records guide them in the wooding-out 
of unprofitable animals? — Yes. 

31019. And you think the keeping of records ought 
to be encouraged in every possible wav by the State, 
.so as to cheapen tho production of milk' bv having onlv 
profitable, animals ?— Most assuredly. 'You have a 
good example of what may be done in Denmark. There 
they have, bred for the production of milk, and for 
the production of butter. In Scotland wo have been 
breeding to please tho eye. Of course, a great mnnv 
of our town dairymen, and farmers round about Glas- 
gow, are quite unable to improve the breeding, because 
they do not breed any cows at all. 

31020. They buy calving cows from time to time? — 
It is the dairy farmer in the country who breeds his 
cows, who would derive the greatest advantage from 
the keeping of reoords? — Yes. 

31021. What, proportion of the Glasgow supply comes 

from the Ayrshire cows? Would it be a half? I 

should say about half. 

31022. Is the. standard of butter fat higher in th& 
Ayrshire* than in the ordinary cross-bred? — I do not 
tljiqk. so. but; I could not answer that question with 
any confidence. ■ ,, 
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31023. Arc many prosecutions instituted for the adul- 
teration of milk in Glasgow? — That is not in my 
department. 

31024. The Chairman.— B ut one sees, from time to 
time, reports of eases in which prosecutions have been 
undertaken? — -They are undertaken practically every 
year. 

31025. And substantial fines inflicted? — From half-n- 
crown to two pounds. 

31026. Professor Mettam. — Who is the judge in these 
cases? — As a rule the stipendiary magistrate. 

31027. What control have you over the great bulk of 
the milk that comes into Glasgow? — We have practi- 
cally up control, all the control we can exercise is by 
visitation. 

31028. Samples are taken regularly, and submitted 
for bacteriological examination? — Yes, collected at the 
farms. 

81029. Then the milk, as it comes to the various 
large stations in Glasgow, is collected by the purveyor, 
and no further notice is taken of it. Don’t you think 
it would be better if the person who takes this milk as 
it comes to the city were examined? — Yes, I do, but 
I prefer visitation at the farms. There are other 
things besides tuberculosis. 

81030. Do you take a certain number ot farms 
periodically ? — Yes. ' 

3.1031. So there is no control of the quality of the 
milk coming to Glasgow, taken in bulk? — No. 

31032. How many cows are stabled in Glasgow? — 
Less than a thousand. 

31033. You have not as many as there are in Edin- 
burgh? — No. 

31034. Then the majority of the cattle which pro- 
duce milk for Glasgow are pastured outside Glasgow? — 
Yes. 

31035. Suppose you have reason to suspect tuber- 
culosis in a herd from which you have token milk, 
have . you power to apply tuberculin? — No. 

31036. You have to be content with a clinical 
examination?— Yes; but we often do apply the tuber- 
culin test. 

31037. But at whose request? Do you persuade 
the owner to allow you to do it? — Yes. 

31038. Suppose you have reason to suspect that a 
given animal, had tuberculosis. Must it necessarily 
be tuberculosis of the udder before you can stop the 
milk? — Yes; if it is open tuberculosis. 

31039. Lady Everard. — Would it assist you if there 
was a system of licensing instead of registration; if, 
instead of dairymen being registered, they were 
licensed? — Registration is no earthly good. 

31040. Professor Mettam. — Would you register cows? 
— Yes, I would. I would take it entirely out of the 
hands of the local authorities. 

81041. Miss McNeill. — And every cow producing 
milk should be registered, so that she could be iden- 
tified wherever she happened to go? — Yes. 

81042. Lady Everaiid. — Would it not be advisable 
that the Dairy and Cowsheds Order should be made 
compulsory, and not permissive? — It is a national 
matter, and it should be carried out by a national body. 
In 1905, iu Scotland, out of 400,000 cows only 38,000 
were examined. 

31043. Professor Mettam. — What percentage of cows 
suffer from tuberculosis of the udder? — That is a diffi- 
cult question. If you get into districts where you have 
old cows, you have a greater number tuberculous. 
In districts where they keep young cows there are fewer 
tuberculous. In the slaughter-house, in 1908, we 
found 2.4 per cent., whilst in a group of live animals 
one in fifty-three showed defective udders. 

31044. Mr. Campbell. — Are there many farmers in 
Scotland who apply the tuberculin test? — Quite a 
number. 

31045. Do you recommend them to do it? — Most 
assuredly; if they are going to eradicate the disease. 

31046. How would you proceed to eradicate the 
disease? First of all by having the cows tested, I 
suppose? — By having them tested. 

31047. And what arc you going to do with those 
which roact? — All those which are affected with open 
tuberculosis should be got rid of then. 

31048. And how about those which have not open 
tuberculosis?-: — They should be kept under observation. 
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-31049. Would you allow the farmer to sell their milk 
in the meantime? — Most assuredly, so loug as it is kept 
under observation. 

31050. But, where the animal develops open tuber- 
culosis, you would send it to the butcher? — That is a 
different thing. 

31051. Then what is the use of your instruction and 
advice to the farmer if you do not? — I say, let the 
farmer slaughter the animal hirfiself,- instead of selling 
it to another man. 

31052. Amd sell it afterwards, do you mean? — Yes. 

31053. Oh, I do not mind that. You mean that he 
should take the responsibility himself? — Yes. 

31054. I do not mind. But you are of opinion that 
if the farmer wants to get rid of tuberculosis, he should 
test his herds. Those which react, and which have 
open tuberculosis, you would have him destroy, but, in 
the case of those which, though reacting, are apparently 
sound, you would allow him to go on selling the milk, 
as at present while keeping the animals under observa- 
tion; and if they were fattened off, you would allow 
him to slaughter them and sell them", so long as the 
meat was sound? — Yes, I could say that. It does not 
follow, of course, that the milk of a reacting cow is 
affected. I have tested 113 cows which reacted under 
tuberculin and none of which were affected with tuber- 
culosis, so far as oue could see. 

31055. It would have been foolish to slaughter those 
cows, just because they reacted? — Yes. But, of course, 
all these cows were affected, and they required to 
be kept under careful observation. 

31056. I quite agree with you. I am willing to go 
further, and say that, if public facilities were provided, 
you might insist on the farmer having liis milk bac- 
teriologically examined in such cases? — Yes; the 
Government ought to give facilities. 

81057. Lady Everabd. — They do in Denmark? — Yes ; 

I believe they do. 

31058. Mr. Campbell. — But my point is that if you 
want to make any progress in eradicating tuberculosis, 
then .after the tuberculin test has been applied* you must 
have some reasonable way of disposing of the unsound 
animals? — Yes. Of course, I am a public official, and 

it would be very awkward for me to say that I would 
advise the farmer to sell his diseased cow to another 
party. 

Mr. Campbell. — But somebody has to say it — 

The Chairman. — I fear the probabilities are that the 
farmer null do it himself without being told. 

31059. Professor Mettam. — The way out of the diffi- 
culty is, of course, for the. farmer to keep these cattle 
in good condition, and to pick them out for the butcher 
from time to time, until he has got rid of them. Let 
the carcasses be subjected to the usual veterinary ex- 
amination. If they pass muster, the farmer gets the 
price; if they are condemned, then there may be a 
question as to the means by which he should be recom- 
pensed. But you insist that a man who has got tuber- 
culin reacting animals should send them, sooner or 
later, to the abattoir? I think you can agree with 
that, too, Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell. — I agree. But if you send a fat 
roactiug cow into the market, you may be accused of 
having sold a tuberculous cow. That is the difficulty, 
and no farmer likes to face the risk. But Mr. Trotter 
will not even go so far as to allow him to sell it in the 
open market. He says, “ let the farmer slaughter it 
himself, and take the responsibility." That is some- 
thing to be thankful for, but not much. 

Witness. — The butcher ought to be protected as well 
as the farmer. The farmer very frequently knows that 
the cow is diseased when he disposes of it, and the 
butcher becomes a victim of his greed. 

31060. Mr. Campbell. — But it might be said that the 
farmer is getting rid of the cow for the country's good; 
he is clearing his stock, and, therefore, improving the 
milk supply? — In that caBe let him slaughter it himself, 
instead of selling it to another party, and putting his 
loss there. 

Mr. Campbell. — Well, I am satisfied, so long as you 
allow him to sell a cow that has reacted when the 
veterinary surgeon cannot see anything wrong with the 
udder. ... j 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, .Mr. Trotter, 
we are greatly obliged to you. 
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31061. The Chairman. — Y ou are the medical officer 
of health for Leeds, Dr. Cameron? — I am. 

31062. Would you kindly tell the Commission what 
control is exercised by your Public Health Authority 
over the milk supply? — First of all, we visit all the 
milk farms in Leeds by one of our regular inspectors. 
Then we also go further than that. "We visit every 
farm by the veterinary inspector about three or four 
times a year, and examine every cow, to ascertain 
whether it is suffering from tuberculosis. We sample 
the milk in the ordinary way, to see if it contains added 
water, or there is loss' of cream, which, although im- 
portant, is not so important as the tuberculosis matter. 

31063. You also have the powers, which were con- 
ferred on Manchester, of outside inspection? — Yes. 

31064. You have in operation what are known as the 
Model Milk Clauses? — We have. 

31065. Have you found them helpful to you in ensur- 
ing a pure milk supply? — Helpful, but not satisfactory. 
We do not quite get a pure milk supply. We took 
last year, 1911, about 141 samples from 122 difierent 
outside farms. We found that 5 per cent, of these 
samples, slightly more than 5 per cent., were tubercu- 
lous. These were outside the town. We did not sample 
specimens exactly in the same way inside the town, 
but we examined the cows ourselves. Our veterinary 
inspector went three or four times a year to each cow- 
shed. The percentage of cows suffering from tubercu- 
losis of the udder was rather less than 0.5. 

31066. As in the case of other cities, the vast pro- 
portion of the milk is raised outside the area? — 1 think 
three-fifths is raised outside, and about two-fifths inside, 
and the one-fifth betweeu the three and the two is 
raised in the neighbourhood of Leeds. We have 
recently added a district outside, which contains many 
milk farms. Two-fifths inside, and thrce-fiftlis out- 
side. / 

31067. Has any friction arisen between your local 
authority and outside local authorities with regard to 
inspection which you are enabled to carry out under 
your inspection powers? — I might point out that we 
can’t inspect unless we have reason to think there is 
tuberculosis coming from outside. Inside we visit 
every farm. Outside we can only go where we 
reasonably suspect; when we have a reasonable suspicion 
they can’t say anything against us. We have had a 
little friction from one iocal authority, which thiuks we 
ought to tell them when we are coming to their farms. 
That is an isolated case, and it is not a reasonable 
objection, because when we have a suspicion we want 
to get to the farm as soon as we form it, and before 
the owner can get rid of his cows. I am not suspecting 
that their inspector would go behind us, but the natural 
thing is for us to go straight to the place. It was a 
real difficulty of that sort which prevented our getting 
the Model Clauses in 1899. We applied for some- 
thing much stronger, for the Glasgow Clause. It was 
a very powerful clause, by which you can go and in- 
spect any farm which sends milk to your area. 

81068 Your powers are not so drastic? — No; we 
could not' get that. The whole of us joined together 
and we concocted a clause. We were the only people 
who could not get them in full. It was the* County 
Council who bowled us out, on the ground that they 
wanted to know what we were going to do. We had 
that knocked out afterwards. 

31069. But in the extended powers of 1901. that 
difficulty has been overcome? — Yes. 

31070. Have you had reason to suspect that the milk 
had been a source of infection in any epidemic of 
disease, such as scarlet fever and diphtheria? — No; 
I don't think often. But we have power to inspect 
under the Public Health Acts, and we have frequently 
used that power before we got the extended powers. 

31071. But you have from time to time had reason 
to suspect that the milk has been a source of infection 
within your area? — You mean with regard to ordinary 
infection? I have, in one or two cases, distinctly found 
both scarlet fever and diphtheria. We may 
have had one or two slight cases. On the whole we 
have gone on this principle. In every case of scarlet 
fever the name of the milkman is marked down by 
the inspector, and if several cases occur in houses 
served by the same milkman, we go and visit the farm. 

31072. Have you the power to suspend the supply of 
milk from these farms the moment you suspect they 
are the source of infection? — We have never had to 
do it. 


31073. But have you the power? — I don't know. 
The Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act of 1890 is 
very clumsy. You have to visit the farm, and report 
to the Committee, taking the veterinary surgeon with 
you. You have to convince the Committee that it is 
necessary to stop the milk, and by that time, very 
likely, the mischief is over. In most cases the farmer 
will do anything we want him to do. Sometimes a 
farmer has said "what power have you?” I have then 
said, “ I have no power, but I am not convinced that 
the milk is not the source of infection, and if anybody 
asks me, I shall say so.” If I say that, he is very 
likely to give way. I find them willing to do what we 
ask, both inside and outside. My grumble is that we 
have no right to go heforeliaud, and see outside what 
they arc doing. 

31074. Does your veterinary inspector ever report to 
the Public Health Authority that he has found sus- 
picious cases iu certain herds, from which milk has 
been sent in? What action is taken on these reports? 
— Inside the town we deal at once with the cow. We 
require that the cow should be segregated, and the 
milk not used. 

31075. But, at the same time, if he is a person who 
is greedy by nature aud disposition, and anxious to turn 
every penny, be may surreptitiously sell the milk from 
the suspected cow? — There was one particular case 
iu which, I think, that was done. We adopt the plan, 
in a case of doubt, of stopping tbe sale of the milk, 
and we pay compensation for the loss of the milk 
where we have any doubt. We had difficulty in one 
case in ascertaining from which cow the tuberculous 
milk came. One cow we felt sure was yielding the 
tuberculous milk. We thought the man had separated 
that cow. The tuberculous milk kept coming in. We 
got the man to isolate several others; we found that 
these cows were not tuberculous. We paid compensa- 
tion, but the tuberculous milk kept coming in, and 
we suspected that one of the farmer’s men was putting 
the milk of tbe tuberculous cow into the common stock. 
When the cow we had originally suspected was killed 
we found no more tuberculous milk. I think that is 
the only case in which we had reason to suspect we 
were being hoodwinked, and in that case it was done by 
a servant. 

31076. How is the doubt ultimately solved? Is it 
by subjecting repeated samples to bacteriological ex- 
amination? — Generally we have no doubt, if we find 
a cow with enlarged udder, and a history of chronic in- 
duration, and we do not subject that milk to any 
special test, unless inside the town. In the outer area 
we first of all learn that there is tuberculosis in the 
milk we have examined. We then go and try to find 
the cow. If we fix on the cow, and we think her udder 
tuberculous, we get her separated, and take a sample of 
the rest of the milk. If the rest is free, we conclude 
that we have hit it. 

31077. Have you anv difficulty in declaring that it 
is essential for the child population to have a pure milk 
supply; that is, if they are to develop into 
healthy men and women in after life? — No, that is 
certainly the case. 

31078. You regard it as a matter of supreme im- 
portance for the Public Health Authority to take every 
possible precaution to secure that result? — Yes. 

31079. You have had no milk depot established in 
Leeds? — In one sense we have, and in another we 
have not. We had a rather important experiment of 
that kind in Leeds. It was not on the line of the 
Liverpool plan of boiling the milk. We wanted to try 
how it would be to get a pure supply. We hoped we 
could get the Corporation to establish a small dairy 
farm to provide milk specially for one district. It was 
objected to. It was found to be ultra vires. The 
Lord Mayor wrote to the Chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee, and offered £200 towards carrying out the 
experiment. We got a small subscription list, and 
carried out the experiment for twelve months. One 
difficulty in dealing with Liverpool was that the medi- 
cal officer reported that the mortality among children 
drinking milk is so much, and the mortality among 
children bom, per thousand, so much, the mortality 
among the children drinking the milk being tile lesser 
number. But the first week of life is very fatal to 
children, and they do not usually begin taking the 
milk till a later period. I carried on the experiment for 
a full twelve months, and I came to the conclusion that 
there was something lilce 25 per cent, saved in the 
mortality of children who were taking the milk pro- 
vided in that way, as compared with children living in 
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the same district who were taking either their mother’s 
milk or ordinary milk. We took no selected children ; 
they were picked out only in the way I have described. 
Eliminating all those under three months, to begin 
with, we found that something like 25 per cent, were 
saved. 

31080. By the use of a milk supply controlled by the 
Municipal Authority? — No; not the Municipal Autho- 
rity, but a private committee. 

31081. But under the aegis of the Municipal Authority 
and by public philanthropy? — By public philan- 
thropy. 

31082. Would you say that the cost of such an ex- 
periment should be borne out of public funds? — Per- 
sonally, I should say so, but I am not expressing the 
opinion of my authority. 

31083. But in your personal opinion you would think 
it a judicious expenditure of public money to provide a 
pure milk supply for the iufant population? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

31084. In all probability such expenditure would more 
than pay for itself later on, by ridding the community 
of the burden of institutions, such as alms houses, 
hospitals, and workhouses, or by relieving that bur- 
den ? — Certainly. 

31085. What is your opinion as to the boiling of 
milk? Do you think it is in any way injurious to the 
food properties of the milk? — Certainly I do. I regard 
tire living milk as a much more valuable food than 
the dead milk. I am supposing, of course, in both 
cases that the milk is pure. 

31080. Of course, there would really be no purpose 
in subjecting milk to this process ’ except for the 
destruction of the germs of disease which it contains, 
or may contain. I take it that your ambition is to 
secure purity by treatment other than pasteurisation, 
or similar methods? — Yes. 

31087. By the careful handling of the milk? — Yes. 
31088. By drawing the supply from cows that are 
proved to be healthy and sound? — Quite so. 

31089. And by saving the milk from contamination 
in transit? — Yes. What I should try to do would be 

to have selected cows milked under careful manage- 
ment, the milk bottled at once, and reduced to a low 
temperature, and kept at a low temperature till 
delivered to the consumer. That is what we were 
trying to do in Leeds. 

31090. The bottling, .unfortunately, increases the 
cost? — That is so, and that affected us. The steri- 
lisation of the bottles increases the expense, and 
bottling is nothing unless the bottles are sterilised. 

31091. Except that the bottles save the milk from 
exposure to dust. Is there a large trade done in 
bottled milk in Leeds? Do any of the vendors 
specialise in it? — They do not exactly specialise in it, 
but they include it among their sales. I do not know 
anybody except the dairy at Northallerton, the Wens- 
leydale dairy, who sell absolutely nothing but bottled 
milk. There they collect the milk from the farms in 
Wensleydale, and send it down to Northallerton, where 
it is filtered through sand, reduced to a certain 
temperature, and bottled. The milk is not sterilised. 

31092. Do they sell it at ordinary commercial prices? 
—Yes; at commercial prices. I fancy it is perhaps a 
trifle higher than the ordinary supply, but you may say 
that it is sold practically at commercial prices. 

31093. What is the ordinary price; the ordinary re- 
tail price, in Leeds? — During the greater part of the 
summer the milk is sold at l^d. a pint. It rises to 
2d. I think the. Wensleydale milk is sold at 2d. a 
pint at all seasons of the year. Mr. Dixon, the 
veterinary inspector, could tell you better. 

Mr. Dixon . — It is 8d. a quart in the summer, and 
a quart in the winter, from the ordinary dairyman. 
But the Wensleydale dairy secure 4d. all the year round. 

31094. Is the Wensleydale milk consumed by the 
better-to-do people, or is it used to any extent by the 
industrial population for the food of their children? — 
I do not think the sale is exploited in the way of the 
milkman goiug from door to door-. The customers 
have to go to the shop to fetch it. That means a 
limited use by a limited class. The Wensleydale dairy 
milk is supposed to come from farms on which, a veteri- 
nary inspection has been made of the cows. Of 
course, I am not able to say whether it is so or not. 

31095. It is claimed to be so? — Yes. I do not think 
the cows are tuberculined ; I think they are inspected. 

31096. Is your veterinary inspector a whole-time 
man ? — Yes; * 
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31097. His whole time is given to the inspection of 
the dairy herds, and the administration of the Milk 
Clauses? — He is also the meat inspector. 

31098. The inspection of meat is the only other duty 
he is called upon to discharge? — Yes; he is entirely 
under the Health Department. 

31099. Has any question ever arisen in regard to 
the payment <pf compensation for parting with 
animals that have been declared likely to be infected 
with tuberculosis, the payment of compensation to the 
owner? — It has not actually occurred, though it has been 
talked about. I have had interviews with the Society 
of Dairymen, and I put it to them in this way. If 
you will undertake that you will not admit to your 
dairies cows from outside, unless they have been tuber- 
culin tested, I will ask the Corporation to pay you the 
whole, or nearly the whole, cost of every cow you lose. 

But they said they could not persuade the farmer to 
sell in such circumstances. 

31100. Do you consider it advisable to offer some 
inducement to the farmer to direct the attention of the 
veterinary inspector to any cow in his herd he sus- 
pected as likely to be suffering from tuberculosis, so 
that the animal might be dealt with at the earliest 
possible moment? — You mean in addition to the neces- 
sity laid upon him by the law to notify such cases to 
us at once? He is bound to notify the ease where he 
suspects tuberculosis. 

31101. Yes; in order to secure prompt co-operation, 
so that it might be possible for your inspector to 
examine the animal at the earliest possible moment 
after the suspicion arose. Would it not be desirable 
to offer the farmer some financial advantage ? — I should 
quite support such a provision. 

31102. You think it would be helpful in eliminating 
suspicious animals from the milk herds? What I 
have in mind is some scheme by which it would be 
more profitable for the farmer to have the cow ex- 
amined, and condemned, if necessary, on his own 
representation, than to keep it, to the danger of the 
public health? — If such a scheme could be devised, I 
agree that it would be a good thing; but it would be 
rather difficult to contrive. 

31103. To work it out in practice might be difficult, 
but unless you take some means to secure the prompt 
co-operation of the owner with the officials of the 
Health Authority, then you agree that it is extremely 
difficult, no matter how vigilant your inspection may 
be, to catch every animal the moment it becomes 
dangerous to health? — Yes. We had a man in Court 
on Tuesday, and twice before he had had tuberculous 
cows on his farm, cows which Mr. Dixon, the veteri- 
nary inspector, had detected in going round, and had 
pointed out. Two months ago Mr. Dixon came across 
another pretty advanced case of tuberculosis of the 
udder on this farm, and I advised the Committee to 
prosecute. 

31104. It was such an obvious ease that the farmer 
ought to have seen it, and notified it? — Yes. He was 

fined five shillings, which was ridiculous in a ease of 
that kind. We have had larger fines in the same 
class of ease. Fortunately, a good many men report 
as soon as they have any suspicion, especially those 
inside the town. 

31105. Y'ou have, unquestionably, more control in your 
own area than outside? — Inside the city, of course, we 
are living at their very doors, and we are in and out; 
they do not know when we may drop in. 

31106. Has your inspector ever been confronfceJ with 
any difficulty in carrying out his inspection in the 
country districts — has he ever met with hostility 
from the dairy owner? — Not seriously, I think. _ But 
he is here himself, and will give you his own version. 

31107. I am much obliged to you. I will not 
worry you with matters which do not come within your 
own purview? — Mr. Dixon sees me, as a matter of 
course, every week, and reports. 

31108. But these are matters that come under his 
observation? — Yes. He might hesitate to say that 

there was a difficulty in inspecting the country farms, 
because, as a general rule, when an inspector tells me 
he has difficulty in carrying out his inspections, I begin 
to suspect him of not showing ordinary diplomacy. Of 
course, I do not suspect Mr. Dixon of that at all. 

31109. Lady Evetuud. — W ould you recommend licen- 
sing instead of registration — I mean that dealers should 
be licensed and not registered?— By a licence I suppose 
you imply that it could 1 be taken away? 

81110. Yes? — Certainly; I think registration is rather 
absurd. 
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31111. Do you think that the Act should be made 
compulsory instead of permissive, and administered by 
a central authority? At the present moment you find 
one district putting the Cowsheds and Dairies Order 
into force, and another district, perhaps next to it, 
ignoring it? — That is a great difficulty, I admit, but I 
am not sure that you cannot centralise too much. 
Over-centralisation is apt to destroy local interest, and 
if you destroy local interest in this matter, you destroy 
the whole thing. I should rather be inclined to suggest 
that a combination of the county and borough authori- 
ties should have the charge of looking after the whole 
district; in other words, that you should enlarge the 
district rather than centralise too much. 

31112. Professor Mettam. — "W ould .it not be a good 
thing to have uniformity of application of these various 
Orders and Acts? — I should like very much to see the 
West and East Ridings, and such county boroughs as 
Hull and Sheffield, combined to work them. I should 
prefer that really to a central Act. In one part of the 
country the application is lax and in another part rigid. 
We should like to devise means of getting uniformity 
in application, and if we could get the local authorities 
working together under a central authority there would 
be uniformity of application. 

31113. Whence do you derive your outside supplies? — 
Partly from the West Riding; not very much from the 
East Riding; a little from Derbyshire; but nearly the 
whole of our Leeds milk comes fi-om the West Riding. 

31114. Are the samples taken at the stations or along 
the road as the milk comes in? — We take them at the 
stations in Leeds. We take specimens at the railway 
stations under the powers given us by the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act. We take them there, so that we are 
sure that the milk conies from the man whose label is 
on the can. I am speaking of the samples we take 
for testing purity under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act-, and in the second place for tuberculosis. 

31115. You make two different kinds of examination? 
—We do not make a regular bacteriological examination. 
I have done it in 1905-6. Tuberculosis is not to be 
cultivated in quite the same way as ordinary bacteria, 
lou can take a small quantity of milk, mix it with 
jelly, and grow the bacteria. “But you can’t do that 
way with tuberculosis. It is the guinea-pig that we 
use for our cultivation of tuberculosis. We inject the 
milk into the guinea-pig. 

31116. Which bacterioscopic examination do you do 
as a matter o.' routine? — The tuberculosis one. The 
other I have done from time to time. 

31117. What percentage of tuberculous milk do you 
hnd coming into the town, taking 100 samples ?— About 
five per cent. 

®. 11 ? 8 -, Having determined that a certain sample of 
milk is tuberculous, what is the next step?— The next 
the veterinary inspector goes to the farm. 

31119. It may be miles in the country?— Yes, he 
examines every cow upon the farm. 
t™, 11 ?. 0 ' To ? h T- *0 destroy m „mm,l 
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was a carrier present in a certain area. Supposing 
you had evidence of a milk supply containing the virus 
of enteric, and 130 or 140 cases occurred on a con- 
taminated run, and that on examination of the persons 
handling the milk there was found to be a carrier, would 
it not be a salutary thing to have the power to subject 
these people to the Widal test? — I think it is a thing 
one would do without having the power if one were 
face to face with it. I have had two distinct outbreaks 
of typhoid from milk. One was from a district outside. 
I was at a loss to know where it had come from. 
Though no one was suffering from it, a man who had 
it might have gone away. I came to the conclusion 
that the milk had got polluted from a privy in the 
neighbourhood; that some tramp had used it, and the 
milk had thereby become polluted. Another ease 
occurred from a neighbouring borough. We had about 
four cases. I made inquiries. The inspector reported 
what he found. I examined the water. Two sources 
were polluted. Wc got it stopped, and there was no 
more cases. But again there was nobody in the 
neighbourhood who had recently suffered from typhoid. 

31126. Supposing that you went t6 the place, and 
you did run the culprit to earth, and he. refused to 
part with a drop of blood, would you not prefer that he 
should acquiesce whether he liked it or not? — I do not 
think I should have that difficulty. What I should do 
if I had sufficient power would be to get him knocked 
off from service. 

31127. About licences for cow-keepers — if there were 
licences, would it not be easy to compel them to make 
structural alterations in the byres in the same way 
that a bench of magistrates can make a publican effect 
such alterations, by refusing bis licence unless he does 
so?— I think licences would be an advantage; but it 
is not the cow-keeper who has to make the alterations. 
It is the landlord, and you have no power to compel 


»***.«. nu, wie juuuuora mignt oe squeezed by 
the tenant? — It would be extremely hard. 

81129. Mr. Campbell. — Have you any difficulty with 
the quality of your milk?— There is a good deal of 
adulteration as everywhere. We rank rather high, but 
we are fortunate in having one or two very able 
mspectors who are quick in getting the real culprit. 

31180. Is there any difficulty with regard to the 
difference between the morning and evening milk in 
Leeds?— There is a considerable difference. The 
morning s milk shows less fat. 

31131. Have you had any difficulty with it?— No. 

81182 Have you found that the morning's milk was 
below three per cent.?— I question whether it is often 
beiow three per cent. I don’t think it is ever found in a 
herd below three per cent. If so, there would probably 
be adulteration. But we never prosecute for three 
per cent, in the morning milk. If separated milk is 
put into new milk it is adulteration, adulteration bv 
the removal of cream. ,v 

“fS™ » .sample °i milk, and you 
hnd that it is deficient in quality, what form of 
e™’ ,?° you «t»lS that the milk il 
deficient in fat, or that it contains so much per cent 
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three per cent, in the morning T S else jSj 
you certify added water or abstracted fat?— It would 
be certified abstracted fats if the total solids were right 

T ir , Stewart Woodhouse.— Is separated 
milk sold in Leeds as an article of food?— Yes. Dr 
Hall, a great authority on baby culture, uses it for 
he mj «h„l children, but he Idds merJ.S to £ 
diet. He looks upon it ns rather a useful thing. 
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31140. Have you heard separated milk hardly spoken 
of as unwholesome as a beverage? — -No; I have had 
no complaints. But I look on it as a poor thing. 

31141. I understood you to say that in cases where 
you suspect a farm of the existence of some infectious 
disease other than tuberculosis, say, typhoid fever, you 
treat that farm as if it were infected with tuberculosis, 
and send some one out to make an examination? — Yes. 

31142. Although you have not legal power? — I think 
we have legal power. If we suspect that milk is 
bringing an infectious disease into Leeds, I think we 
have power to go under the Infectious Diseases (Pre- 
vention) Act, 1890, an adoptive Act. 

31143. You think you have sufficient power already? 
—I think we have, but, as a matter of fact, we have 
never had to carry it out to the full by getting a 
magistrate's order. We simply go to the place, and 
they allow us to go round without a magistrate’s order. 
With one or two dairymen there is an arrangement, 
as part of the contract of selling milk in Leeds, that 
they shall allow the entrance of the medical officer of 
health and liis assistant at any time. That is part of 
the contract. 

31144. But you are not in the habit of using any 
such power of inspection unless you suspect there is 
something amiss with the farm? — I think we should 
have rather a difficulty in 'going to a farmer and saying 
that we wanted to examine his milk simply because it 
was coming into Leeds. But wo should do it on very 
slight suspicion. 

81145. What power have you in addition to stop the 
sale of milk when you find there is infectious disease 
on the farm? I suppose you prevent the milk coming 
into Leeds? — We should not actually stop the milk if 
we found the cause; we should stop the cause. If we 
found a person suffering from typhoid, or a person 
suspected of having recently suffered from' typhoid, we 
should isolate that person, and allow the milk supply 
to go on. There is not much difficulty, as a rule, in 
finding out whether a person concerned with the milk 
supply has suffered, or is suffering, from an infectious 
disease. With regard to diphtheria we had a little 
difficulty for some time. A dairyman in Leeds was 
buying milk from two farms. His wife distributed one 
supply and lie distributed the other, and the diphtheria 
occurred entirely in his district. On the farm from 
which the milk came we could not find anybody who 
was ill, or who confessed to having sore throat. We 
stopped the milk altogether for a fortnight, and there 
were no fresh cases of diphtheria in that district, except 
where there had beeu cases in the same- houses. Then 
the local authority disinfected the cowshed, and cleaned 
it all down, and, everything appearing to be all right, 
we allowed the milk to come back. But before a week 
had passed we had one or two more cases of diphtheria, 
and we stopped the milk again. I then asked my 
assistant to go and take specimens from the throats of all 
the people concerned, and he found three or four with 
the bacilli’ of sore throat, although they were not ill. 
Wo got these people cleared out, and allowed the milk 
to come back, and there was no further complaint. 
But we ought to have done that at first, rather than 
stop the man from sending his milk in. I was at fault, 
and because I was at fault I had to resort to the 
clumsy method of stopping the milk altogether. I 
recommended the Corporation to pay something to the 
man by way of compensation for stopping his milk. He 
was not acting knowingly; he did not know anyone 
was suffering from diphtheria on his farm. We also 
compensated the man who sold the milk. It was not 
a large amount in either case, but it was, no doubt, 
pleasing to them to feel that they were regarded as 
human. 

31146. In the ease of the separated milk you were 
speaking of, was it primary separated milk or skimmed 
milk that was mixed? — I cannot tell which they get, 
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but both separated milk and skimmed milk are sold. 

As a general rule, I think it is skimmed milk where 
it is used as an adulterant. 

31147. Is preserved milk sold in Leeds to any extent? 

— Yes; very largely. 

31148. Is that full milk? — There is a great deal of 
Swiss milk sold. 

31149. Pure milk with sugar added? — Yes. 

31150. Is that used a good deal by the working 
classes? — Yes. The tin is used only occasionally, and 
that makes its use very objectionable, for it means 
that the tin is kept open for a long time. 

31151. Lady Everard. — Is milk powder sold? — To 
some extent; not very much. 

31152. Sir Stewaet Woodhouse. — Are milk pre- 
servatives allowed iu Leeds? — No; I do not think we 
have any. 

31153. Mr. Campbell. — Is that not because of the 
recent Order? — I do not think so. I do not think they 
have been used to any large extent iu Leeds for 20 
years. I aLways ask the analyst to report any such 
eases; there are very few. 

31154. There was quite recently a new Order with 
regard to preservatives, was there not? — Yes: it is 
illegal to put any preservative in milk at all. 

31155. But up to a few weeks ago it was not? — 

October 1st was the date, I think. 

31156. The Chairman. — How long since is it that 
compensation was paid to the milk-vendor for the 
suspension of his sales? — Are you speaking now of the 
tuberculous cases? 

31157. No; of the diphtheria case? — I think that 
would be eight or ten years ago. 

31158. Perhaps I ought not to ask the question, but 
has it been made the subject of audit by the Local 
Government Board Auditor, and has it been passed 
as legitimate expenditure? — We do not know anything 
about the Local Government Auditor iu Leeds. 

31159. Does he not audit your accounts? — No; 
except the accounts of the Education Department. 

31160. Happy Leeds. You have really no super- 
vision of the expenditure made by the Corporation 
then? — Not by the Local Government Board, except, 
as I have explained, so far as the accounts of the 
Education Department are concerned. 

The Chairman. — Everything is presumed to be 
perfect except education. 

31161. Miss McNeill. — What takes the place of the 
Local Government Board audit? — We have the Lord 
Mayor’s auditor, and our own auditor. I daresay the 
Local Government Board would worry us if they could, 
but they cannot. 

31162. The Chairman. — Is there any question raised 
on audit as to the legality of the expenditure? — There 
has been no such question raised in regard to milk 
cases. Our difficulty is not so much with the auditors 
as, if I may say so without offence, with the Town 
Clerk, who is the legal adviser to the Corporation. In 
this particular instance I have quoted of the experiment 
we wanted to run, the Town Clerk was asked, as a 
matter of law, to rule whether we had a right to do 
it or not, and he said, “No.” If he had not been 
asked for a ruling we should have gone through with 
it, and there would have been no trouble with the 
audit. Of course, I believe the Town Clerk was quite 
right in his ruling; unfortunately we asked him. 

31163. The moral of which is, that when you have 
a doubt about the legality of expenditure again do not 
nsk the Town Clerk. — As to the question of raising 
the legality of expenditure, this is, of course, a legal 
matter, but I think I am right in saying that there 
might be an appeal totbe King’s Bench on the part of 
a ratepayer to test the legality of any particular expen- 
diture made by the Corporation. But the Local: 
Government Board Auditor has no jurisdiction. 

31164. At all events, in the case you have mentioned 
of the payment of compensation, no question was 
raised? — No question was raised. 


Mr. James A. Dixon, A; 

31165. The Chairman. — You are Veterinary Inspector 
to the Leeds Corporation, Mr. Dixon? — Yes. 

31166. How long have you held that appointment? — A 
little more than seven years. 

31167. And you have been carrying out under the 
terms of your appointment the examination of the 
various herds supplying milk to the city? — Yes. 

R 


[.B.C.V.S., examined. 

31168. Have you much difficulty in ensuring that 
those who are engaged in the milking of the cows and 
the handling of the milk are cleanly and careful in 
their habits, so as to save the milk from dirt and con- 
tamination 1 — That really falls within the duties of my 
colleague, the dairies’. inspector. 

31169. It is no part of your administration?- I assist 
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him, and, if ho is not with me, I tell him when I 
see things are not all right But, strictly, my duties are 
confined to the cowshed, and all .other matters are left 
to the dairies inspector. 

31170. Is it, as a matter of fact, a cause of complaint 
to him that he is not able to secure as much cleanliness 
as he would desire to see? Are the people careless in 
their habits? — Some. are. 

31171. Do they use overalls when milking? — Some 
do. 

31172. But the use of overalls has not been made 
imperative? — No. 

31173. Nor is it universal? — No. 

81174. Do you often apply the tuberculin test in the 
case of suspicious animals? — Fairly frequently. 

31175. Are you a firm believer in the test as an 
indication of the conditions to bo found on post mortem ? 
— 'Yes ; but I do not apply the tuberculin test for my 
own information in dealing with animals suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder. I use it then really as a 
means of pleasing the farmer, and, very frequently, 
getting hi'm with me. 

31176. Do you find any of the farmers refusing the 
test? — Some ao. Some do not believe in it. 

31177. Professor Mettam. — Why? — Pure ignorance. 

31178. They think it a harmless fRd, the result of 

which makes no difference to your conclusions? 

Exactly. 

31179. The Chairman . — Do you often have an oppor- 
tunity of following up the test by a post mortem 
examination ? — Fairly frequently. 

31180. Have you had many instances in which the 
post mortem did not show the conditions you expected 
to find from the result of the test?— No; it has never 
failed. 

31181. And for that reason you are, of course, rather 
a firm believer in the efficiency of the tuberculin test 
in determining the condition of the animals to which 
it is applied? — Yes. 

31182. mat other methods do you apply previously 
to the application of the tuberculin test to ascertain the 
conditions? Do you go in for the. osculation of the 
lungs? Oh, yes, that is part of the clinical examina- 
tion. 

31183. Do you find dairy-keepers, as a rule, willing 
to co-operate with you? Do they, for example, direct 

your attention to a cow which is not looking well? 

Very few do that. 

31184. Professor Mettam.— R ather the opposite, I 
presume? — Yes. 

31185. The Chairman.— I f they had a cow that they 
thought would hardly bear examination, they would 
probably like to erect a screen between vou and the 
cow? — Most of them would. 

. 81 , 186 - Do you examine the cows when on the pasture 
in the summer just as you do when they are in the 
byre in the winter?— No; in the summer-time we time 
our visits for milking time. 

31187. You carry out the examination, but always 
when the cows are in the byre?— Yes. 

“S’ JJf® lcnow that elsewhere no examination takes 
place at all during the period the cows are at grass. — It 
does with us. Ve do not get as many cases in the 
summer months because the available hours for the 
examination of the cows are so limited. We have only 
about an hour in the early morning, and, perhaps, an 
hour and a half m the afternoon when we can get at 

Qi e ,° D n S ’u nd we arrange our visits accordingly. 

Wii? + HaVe y0 V v f r been confronted with vigorous 
? n “funt °f your inspection when suspected 
the city? n t0 ft farm? - D ° you mean outside 

f Jmi' ? e f.'I" No; “ ot acfcive hostility. 

■ Indifference? Yes ; passive objection. 

31192. They won t assist you. They say, - there 
they are ; do what you like ’ ? — Exactly/ y H 

Has auy friction ever arisen with the local 
authorities outside when you have gone into their areas 
™peetioa s ?_The re ™ one cue Xo 
1 anM th S' V “‘ ,ed S ° ln ’ * bout l ' i ”8 notiied 
tlw'wtl D °.k J0 ". “* mme ““*■ “ a diatrilt in rKieh 
tt. local authority has a v.terinar, offieer?_We mm 
once inside the boundary of Bradford. 

-?” 195 ' “V hm * v » tei »"T inspector? — 

. 311 . 96 - they sending milk into Leeds?— Yes* it 

b “‘ — — 

WesTny/g n M nder°™:“„riS« 


officer? — Yes; but in these populous parts they consume 
their own supply of milk. 

31198. Then let us say the North Riding? — No; there 
is absolutely no inspection beyond the dales. Until 
I go, there is never a veterinary surgeon near the place. 

31199. Is any inspection at all carried on in these 
places to ascertain whether the dairies are kept clean. 
I mean lay inspection? — In some districts, yes. 

31200. In some, not even lay inspection? — There is 
the sanitary inspector, but he is not definitely charged 
that he must keep a strict look out on dairies. 

31201. I suppose the administration is little more 
than nominal in such places? — In many cases. 

31202. Have you much difficulty in inducing cow- 
kcepers to carry out structural alterations you consider 
necessary? — Inside the town? 

81203. Outside? — Well, I report the. matter to the 
dairy inspector, and it is then left to the medical officer 
of health. 

31204. If it is referred to you that a certain cow- 
keeper, about whose premises you presented a report, 
has not conformed with the regulations, do you visit 
him again? — If I am instructed to do so bv the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

31205. Do you go of your own volition to see whether 
improvements are carried out? — Not as to sheds. 

81206. Professor Mettam. — That has nothing to do 
with you? — No; I do not bother about the structure of 
sheds. 

31207. The Chairman. — Do you make recommenda- 
tions to the owner as to what they should do if the 
floor is bad and air space insufficient?— Yes, we always 
make an effort to advise them and instruct them. 

31208. But you have no power to compel them to 
carry out structural repairs?— Not that I know of. - 

31209. You have never set out to do’ so? — No. 

31210. Professor Mettam.— I t is not part of your 
duties? — No. 

31211. The Chairman, — Has a vendor of milk ever 
been sent for to answer for the condition of his byre 
on your report? — Not yet. 

31212. And no pressure is imposed on a suggestion 
made by you or your colleague as to the condition of 
his byre ? — The pressure comes from the local authority. 

31213. Does his own local authority, at the suggestion 
of the local authority of Leeds, send an officer to visit 
that man’s place, and tell him there are certain things 

he must do if he is to continue to send in milk? That 

is what we ask them to do. 

31214. And what is the practice ?— In most cases they 
do so. 

31215. And where they have no inspector who takes 
charge of it? — I do not know, but they always have a 
sanitary inspector. 

31216. Some officer to whom a report can be handed? 


i . And who has to see that certain things art 
done? — Yes. 

• 31218. In what percentage of eases is it efficacious?— 
I have no idea. I have not had to go round again tc 
see if things have been improved. 

31219. Speaking generally, is the condition of cow 
byres in the area supplying Leeds with milk satisfactory 
from a health point of view?— No; but in certain 
selected districts on the boundaries of certain estate; 
the housing of cattle is excellent. 

31220. But where the occupier is left to carry oui 
this work unaided there are things inefficiently done 
or not done at all? — Yes. ' 

oJnno : £ a ifc laclc of ca P ital or .° f desire?— Both. 
3 12 22. But you have not heard of any vendor beinc 
obliged to abandon his trade because he failed to 
conform with regulations laid down by the Leeds Public 
Health Authority or the local authority in which 
business is carried on?— I have not heard of an outside 


J is f " is your admimstratioi 
sufficiently drastic to compel a m*n to abandon hii 
ovnn, dld nofc earr y ou t required alterations ?— Yes 
31224. Do you think it desirable that a uniforn 
application of orders should be made possible bv al 

0 «MS^°"? 8 A ! T Tes ',, Th * t “ wh ** S required: 

81225. And that would be helpful to those district! 

winch are trying to secure a purer supplv? Yes 

31226. And till that is don e P is it reaeoLble to hop, 
Vblt /| he - “ un l CI P al , a uttwritoes can accomplish wha 
n ? T T don * thmk 111 is possible. 

31227 Professor Mettam.— H ow many cows an 
stabled in Leeds?— 2,038 last year. 

SSf S" , h ?” ‘ la,:ee b , oy “ c P"pnI»««n?_Yea. 
—Good" Wh t the general ooudition of their housing 1 
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31230. Yoti find no difficulty in getting people to 
carry out your requirements? — No, not inside tlie area. 

8i281. What air-space do you demand for these 
cows? — In town cowsheds we require about one 
thousand cubic feet. We get that, by regulation. 

31232. That is what you require when you are 
erecting new sheds? — Yes. 

31238. What are you satisfied with in old sheds? — 
800 feet. 

31234. Or even less than that? — No; we generally 
get. about 800 feet. 

31235. What is the age of the cows kept in Leeds? — 
They come iu after the third calf as a rule, and the 
most common system and the best paying is ‘ ‘ milk and 
feed.” Tlie life in Leeds is about six to nine months. 

31236. Then they send them to the abattoir? — Yes. 

31237. You are the chief inspector there? — Yes. 

31238. Do you find many cases of tuberculosis coming 
hi? — Not many from Leeds cows. 

31230. You find them -comparatively free? — Yes. 

31240. What is the percentage? — I have never been 
able to make a satisfactory estimate of the number. 
We do not handle many of the cows in the Leeds 
abattoirs. They go to other places. 

31241. Where do these cows come from? — The whole 
country about — Skepton and Wharfdale. A lot come 
from the York area. 

31242. About how much milk would they give? — 
They must give three gallons a day to pay. 

Tlie Commission adjourned at 
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31243. They keep them up to that as long as they 
can? — Yes. 

31244. And what is their breed? — They are nearly all 
cross-bred shorthorns. We have now tapped a new 
source of supply in Hereford. We get a sprinkling of 
eross-bred Herefords. 

31245. Are they producing as much milk?— No. 

31246. Do these cows go out to grass? — Most of them. 

31247. In the summer-time? — Yes; most of them. 

31248. How far have they to go to the pastures? — 

There are only about half a dozen sheds in our 131 
which have not got grass nice and handy. They are 
really in semi-rural parts with fields just behind. 

31249. The Chairman. — Do they liberate them in the 
winter season? — In most cases they turn them out for 
half an hour or a little longer while they clean out the 
sheds. Up to this time of the year, however, all our 
cows are out two or three hours a day. 

31250. Professor Mettam. — Has there been any 
shortage of milk in recent years? — Oh, yes. In the dry 
weather. ... 

81251. Have poor people any difficulty in getting 
milk? Do they use as much as they would like? — They 
are getting more and more into the use of tinned milk. 

31252. Swiss milk? — Yes. 

31253. They prefer that to cows' milk? Or is it 
cheaper? — I do not think it is cheaper. The reason 
it is used is that it is so handy. 

5.45 p. vt. till the following day. 


FIFTY-FIFTH DAY:— FRIDAY, 8th NOVEMBER, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sitting at the Town Hall, Manchester, at 10 a.m. 

Present : — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; J. R. Campbell, Esq., b.sc. ; and Professor A. E. 
Mettam, b.sc , p.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Dr. James Niven, Medical Officer of Health 

81254. The Chairman. — You are Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of Manchester? — Yes. 

31255. The Commission had a moBt interesting 
account yesterday from your veterinary officer, Mr. 
Brittlebank, of the circumstances leading up to the 
period when the Manchester Corporation applied for 
additional powers to control the milk supply of the 
city. Mr. Brittlebank gave us a very interesting and 
■extremely lucid account of all the circumstances bearing 
on the situation from the point of view of the milk 
producer, and if you would be good enough to take up 
the same question from the public health point of view 
it would be most interesting and informing to the 
Commission. The death-rate at the time, particularly 
amongst the infants, and the changes that have taken 
place 6ince the application of these powers, would, I 
may suggest, be particularly interesting from our point 
of view. — Well, I have not the figures with me, but I 
■can give you a brief outline of what has taken place. 
There has been a continuous .fall in the infantile death- 
rate from tuberculosis, and a very remarkable fall. 
If we take the last fifteen years or so, I think the 
death-rate at the present time of children under one 
year of age from tuberculosis is about half of the 
average; not half of what it was at the beginning, but 
of the average which, of course, is a very great 
reduction. That continues up to the age of five. Very 
•curiously it does not extend beyond that period. When 
you come to the age period, five to fourteen years, 
you get very little, if any, reduction in the death-rate 
from other forms of tuberculosis than phthisis. As you 
are aware, of course, the forms of tuberculosis other 
than phthisis very much preponderate in the early 
periods of life, and a good many of these forms are 
undoubtedly connected with food, that is to say, they 


for the City of Manchester, examined. 

are due to matters which have been ingested, I do not 
say necessarily milk, but matters which have been 
taken into the digestive system, and it is at that period 
of life that this enormous reduction has taken place 
in the mortality. 

31256. Professor Mettam. — Can you tell us whether 
the infection is bovine or human? — Of course, that is 
a difficult question to determine. The magnitude of 
the reduction is so great that it is scarcely possible 
that it could be due entirely to the diminution of 
human infection. It is a little difficult this matter, 
and, perhaps, I had better go on to explain. There is 
no such reduction at early ages in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, but there is a great deal of reduction of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, which is greatest at the ages 
of 25 to 44, in later years. There is no doubt that 
that reduction has taken place chiefly, not amongst the 
tramp class, not amongst people living in common 
lodging-houses, the very poorest classes, but amongst 
people living at home. While, of course, you would 
expect a certain amount, of reduction of infection in 
children as a consequence, this reduction of the death- 
rate among young children is so very great that it is 
out of all proportion to the reduction in phthisis which 
Has taken place in later years. It seems to me probable 
that both influences have been at work, and that the 
improvement in the milk has played a very large 
share. That is the impression I have received. 

31257. The Chairman. — If milk forms such a staple 
article of food for infants and children of tender years, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that the enormous 
decrease in the death-rate is consequent upon the 
improved condition of the milk with which they are 
nourished? — I have tried to make it clear to you that 
there are two factors at work. 
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81258. Is it not reasonable to assume that that is a 
leading factor? — I think the facts point to that being 
a leading factor. But you have to explain why 
there is no such reduction between the ages 
of five and fourteen. Mr. Brittlebank has already told 
you what has taken place in regard to milk; that we 
liave not only had a reduction in the number of cows 
found to be tuberculous, but that the disease has been 
detected at a much earlier stage than it used to be. 
The result is that the children who are getting the 
infection are getting it in much smaller doses. In 
general, you may assume that tuberculosis is the result 
of repented infections. It therefore stands to 
reason with that condition of the milk supply, that 
if you are going to get the infection of the child, it 
will take longer to produce that infection, so that you 
get the period of infection retarded. That 
would, to some extent, explain why you do not get 
reduction at n later age, although you have such an 
enormous reduction at the. earlier ages. I am not able 
to part with the paper I hold iu my hand, but these 
tables show what an enormous -reduction has taken 
place. It shows the infantile mortality from forms of 
tuberculosis other than phthisis, and the course of the 
reduction in successive years at the age periods. 

31259. If you would be good enough to read the tables, 
so that we may have them on the notes, it would add to 
the information of the Commission. You might give us 
the figures for a certain number of years? — In 1891 the 
death-rate under one year, per thousand births, from 
tuberculosis was 11.04; in 1892, 10.08; in 1893, 11.75; in 
1894, 10.84.: and iu 1895, 11.58. That was the period 
at which we began our operations against tuberculosis 
within the city. Afterwards we get these rates : 
1896, 8.54; 1897, 10.26-; 1898, 9.04; 1899, 9.68 (that 
was the year in which we got our milk clauses); 
1900, 8.81; 1901, 8.67; 1902, 7.22; 1903, 8.14; 1904, 
6.63; 1905, 6.37; 1906, 5.81; 1907, 5.49; 1908, 5.24; 
1909 , 5.09; 1910, 4.12. The average is 8.20, which is 
about double the rate for 1910. In the year 1910-11. 
there was a slight increase. I do not see the figure 
here, but, of course, it fluctuates from year to year. 

31260. But the general figures indicate a very steady 
and rapid decline? — That is so. 

31261. Mr. Wilson. — Would you correlate with that 
the percentage of samples of milk proved to be tuber- 
culous. I think I remember it being stated that 
about 9 per cent, of the samples used to be tuber- 
culous? — Well, you will have those figures, and you 
will be able to judge for yourselves. I think it is 
sufficient to say that we have taken sufficient samples 
to exercise a real supervision over the milk supply, 
and in his visits to the farms Mr. Brittlebank has 
been able to carry out a great deal of instruction. 
You mean can one correlate it from year to year with 
the number of samples of tuberculous milk?' 

31262. Is there any relationship at all that you can 
trace? — I have not attempted to trace it. 

31263. Miss McNeill. — Have the samples been taken 
generally or with special relation to suspicious eases? — 
They had no relation whatever to suspicious eases ; they 
were taken purely as a matter of routine administra- 
tion 

31264. A matter of routine? — Yes. When I say that 
we have never done so it is not quite right. ' But 
where we have done it, it is so insignificant that it 
would not- affect these numbers at all. 

31265. The Chairman. — Have you traced any out- 
break of infectious disease, scarlet fever or diphtheria, 
to the milk supply?— No, Sir, I have no distinct 
recollection of any distinct outbreak from milk, with 
one exception. A slight one did occur about ten years 
ago, chiefly in Salford. The milk-seller in this" case 
lived in Manchester, but his ground was chiefly in 
Salford, so that- most of the cases of enteric fever were 
in the adjoining district, though a few were in 
Manchester. That was very clearly traced in my mind, 
though we were not able to get scientific evidence to 
the milk-seller having an attack of enteric and his wife 
nursing him and handling the milk. 

31266. You have never been obliged to have recourse 
to the Widal test to detect carriers? — We have had 
one or two carriers where the thing has been verv 
thoroughly investigated. There was one case 
investigated by my assistant, where a woman turned 
up in one place and another, and wherever she went 
a case of typhoid cropped up. She disappeared for a 
number of years, and now she has made her appearance 
again with another case. 


31267. Was she connected with the milk trade? — She 
was not. 

31268. Do you find any hostility manifested by people 
to whom you desire to apply the Widal test? — Do you 
mean with respect to carriers? Any ordinary test would 
suffice for that. 

31269. No. It was with regard to the Widal test. 
Do you find any hostility manifested by them? — 
Occasionally they object. They make as much fuss 
about it us about the taking off' of a limb. In general 
we get that a good deal. But not infrequently we 
have a whole family tested, and practically there is uo 
difficulty. But that is done through the medical 
practitioner who influences the people. 

81270. Has any public authority in Manchester ever 
made the attempt to provide a milk supply or cheapen 
the existing milk supply for the industrial population? 
Have they ever made any contribution from the rates 
or other sources to cheapen the supply of milk to the 
industrial population? — Not that I am aware of. The 
Poor Law Guardians in certain cases, recommended by 
their medical officers, have supplied milk to poor 
people. 

31271. What I had in my mind was the establishment 
of a depot for distributing milk at reduced rates to 
people in necessitous circumstances? — We liave not. 
established a depot. This matter had recently a good 
deal of consideration in this city, and an attempt was 
made to bring about a better milk supply, as I felt in 
a proper direction , as pursued by Busek in Copenhagen. 
A beautiful dairy was erected with the necessary 
appliances. It was a voluntary company, and it started 
on much the same lines as Busclc. Unfortunately if 
did not receive the pecuniary support which would 
have carried it through a difficult period, and purely 
for pecuniary reasons it was given up. There was no 
other reason. It was recognised that it was on the way 
to success. Faults committed at the. beginning were 
counteracted, but the expense was great. 

31272. Mr. Wilson . — Do you happen to remember 
the retail price of the milk?— I think it was the same 
as standard prices. 


, ”, — , uisiiiuuuun supplemented uv 

philanthropic effort? — No. The procedure was to run 
it as a business from the commercial point of view. 
It was started by gentlemen who had no other object 
than to improve the public health. They did: not want 
tu lose too much money, but money was’ not the object, 
and they bound themselves not to make a greater profit 
than five per cent. The whole object was to improve 
the public health. I know all about it, and had a good 
deal to do with it. There was no pecuniary interest 
concerned. 


i .. . „ - — nas 11 earned on tor any 

length of time?— Two or three years. 

31275. The Chairman.— W as it in a district where 
the industrial population preponderated ?— It was begun 
all over the city. Busek had a special svstem of milk 
floats. It was a replica of the Busek system, and if 
it had succeeded it would have produced a profound 
influence upon the milk supply of Manchester. It 
failed pecuniarily. 

v; i^ad Dvehaiii).— W as the administration 

, • - v should lfc faxl if there w as a large demand? 
— lhat is a matter I can scarcely discuss. I think 
there were some faults at the beginning, but such 
faults as there were were fully counteracted, and the 
milk supply in the end was ideal. Of course, a good 
deal of opposition would be stirred up. 

31277 Professor Mettaal — Can you tell us anything 
m regard to the condition of the milk other than ns 
regards tuberculous infection? Is it clean?— Oh yes 
That is just as striking a feature of these operations’ 
or even more striking than the improvement Tn 
regard to tuberculosis. You will hear of that from 
Professor DeltSpme, who has written an account of the 

nSSf ° f th ? nul l- SUpply - Professor Deldpine has 
carried out a systematic examination of the milk he has 
received for investigation in regard to tuberculous infec- 
“ d m ? eSpe - Ct 8180 to the amount °* dirfc contained. 
Those investigations are embodied in a statement in 
fact, in several statements. The result of the opera- 

going tou rfd the farms. The figures seem to show that 
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whereas in 1897 about 17 per cent, of the milks coming 
into the city were found by Professor Del6pine to be 
very dirty, in 1906, when the paper which I am 
quoting was written, the proportion was only 6 per 
cent. I do not think it is necessary to go any further 
into the figures. But not only is that so; even more 
striking is the reduction in the disease-producing 
property of the milk apart from tuberculosis. That is 
in quite as great a proportion as the reduction of the 
dirt. Perhaps, as you are going to hear Professor 
Delepine this pamphlet may be of service. (Handed 

;tl278. Professor Mettam. — I take it that during 
recent years, and since your inspection has been so 
careful and so rigorous, tile mnonnt of tuberculous milk 
coming into the city has fallen? — Oh, very much. Of 
course, it varies. 

31279. It fluctuates from time to time? — Yes ; last 
year it rose. But the number of tuberculous samples 
is no measure at all of the amount of infection coming 
into the city. Mr. Brittlebank now finds that he is 
able to detect the disease in the cow at a much earlier 
stage than formely. The samples which are taken at 
stations when followed up lead him to the disease in the 
cow at a very much earlier stage than used formerly to 
be the case, so that, of course, all that great mass of 
infection which formerly came in as the cow grew 
worse and worse, as the udder became more and more 
diseased, is now avoided. It is getting to be the 
exception now to find advanced tuberculosis of the 
udder, whereas formerly, I believe, it was the rule; 
at least, it was very common. Now it is quite 
exceptional. You see the reduction is out of all pro- 
portion to that shown by the number of samples. 

81280. That is the explanation, then, of the gradual 
diminution of infantile tuberculosis in the first five 
years? — Of course, there has been a great reduction of 
the amount of infected milk consumed, and there has 
been a very much greater reduction in the number of 
tubercle bacilli consumed in that milk. 

31281. Then you do not think there is a relationship 
between the consumption of milk and the incidence of 
tuberculosis? — I do think, as I have already stated, 
that there are two factors at work. In my opinion, 
milk lias exercised an important influence, but I think 
it would be very unwise to overlook entirely the 
reduction in human infection as a factor. Probably 
the improvement in the milk has been the predominant 
factor. 

81282. Take the age period, five to fourteen. What 
is the nature of the infection in that period, human 
or bovine? — Well, it would be partly the one and partly 
the other. 

31288. You think it is probably due in that period 
to latent tuberculosis acquired during the first five 
years? — Yes ; I do. 

31284. That is the growing period, and the period 
when probably insufficient food is taken? — Well, but 
that applies throughout. 

31285. Do the facts you have given us apply to any 
particular section of the population, poor or inch? — No; 
they apply to all ages. 

31286. And to all sections of society? — Yes; there is 
no distinction made in the. figures. 

•31287. Then as regards the incidence in adult life 
from 22 to 44 years of age — that is the period of what 
one might call human infection? — Yes; but then it 
would not be confined to human. 

31288. Not entirely? — No; because a great many 
people take, milk after the age of childhood, and, 
although the infection of milk would be very much 
reduced in that period, it might still be in evidence. 

31289. But milk is a food of youth rather than of 
adult age? — That is so. 

31290. The only time when milk is given as a food 
in adult life is when a person is ill? — A great many 
people take milk all their life. 

81291. As a beverage? — Yes. You have only to go 
into the refreshment rooms and see the long rows, of 
glasses of milk to see to what extent the population 
consume milk beyond childhood. I think it is very 
small compared with the consumption during child-life, 
but still there is a certain amount of continued con- 
sumption of milk. 

81292. Yes; but if you were to look into the question, 
is it not more than likely that tuberculosis found in 
the human being of middle age would be of human 
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infection rather than bovine? — That is so. I think 
that the. bacteriological examination of discharges 
shows that conclusively: that is to say, if you grant 
there is any distinction between bovine and human 
tuberculosis, and bovine tuberculosis does not change 
in the human. If you accept that view, the bacterio- 
logical examination of the discharges is absolutely 
conclusive that tuberculosis in adult life is largely due 
to human infection. 

31298. Mr. Campbell. — What about the quality of 
the milk that comes to Manchester; have there been 
many complaints about it? — The quality of the 
Manchester milk is supposed to be very good. 

3.1294. How is that dealt with under your Corpora- 
tion? — That is transacted by the Sanitary Superin- 
tendent who has charge of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act. He has inspectors taking samples, which are 
submitted to the Public Analyst, who determines 
whether they have been in any way adulterated, and 
whether fat has been removed. 

31295. You are not able to speak with direct know- 
ledge with regard to that? — No ; except with regard to 
the figures published every year. 

31296. Which come before you? — Which come before 

81297. Are there any figures showing the composition 
and the quality of the milk? — There are no figures 
showing the composition of the milk; unfortunately 
the composition is not published. The. only information 
we get is information as to whether adulteration has 
been practised or not — we do not get the percentage 
of fat and the percentage of solids not fatty. That kind 
of information is not, of course, commonly given by 
analysts. 

31298. Has there been any trouble with adulteration ; 

I mean people sending in adulterated milk? — Oh, dear, 
yes! There are prosecutions going on constantly. But 
still the proportion of samples found to be adulterated 
in Manchester and Salford by the Public Analyst is 
about the lowest in England; it is much lower than 
the proportion in London. 

31299. Do you happen to know what sort of fines are 
inflicted for adulteration? — Well, they are small. I 
can give you an idea. In the year 1911 the number 
fined was 27, and the total fines imposed amounted to 
£63 5s., plus costs, £68, so that the fines were small. 

31300. Do you find that there is any great want of 
milk in the poor parts of the town; that is to say, are 
the people able to get it? Have they got money to 
purchase it? — I cannot give you any exact information, 
but there is no doubt that there are a great many 
people who cannot afford to get milk. 

31301. Are you of opinion that the public health 
would be greatly improved if you could get a larger 
supply of milk for the working population? — Milk js 
very cheap in Manchester. 

31302. Lady Everard. — But do you think the 
mothers realise the value of milk as a food for their 
children? — Oh, yes. 

31303. Do you think they realise its value absolutely 
as an article of food? — Yes; I should say so. They are 
well educated. It is not for want of education that 
they do not use more; there are many factors which 
operate. 

31304. Mr. Campbell. — But there is no want of milk, 
and the price is not prohibitive; 3d. a quart in the 
centre of the city, I think we were told yesterday? — 

2Jd. to 8£d., I understand, and 4d. in the better 
residential districts. That is very cheap. ' 

31805. You do not know whether young children are 
being badly fed owing to the fact that their mothers 
supply them with condensed milk and such things? 

Has that ever come before you? — Yes; unfortunately, 

I have not prepared any figures, but I believe I could 
get you a comparative statement, showing the different 
means by which children were found to be fed on 
the visiting of the poorest children by the health 
visitors. I -may point out, however, that the health 
visitors will probably have very little access to that 
elass of the population who are not giving the children 
any milk at all. You see it is not always mete poverty 
that prevents children getting milk. There are other 
factors. Do you desire to have such figures? 

81306. I do not think we need ask you to go to that 
trouble, Dr. Niven. A general expression of opinion will 
do. I really wanted to get to know whether that problem 
does face you here? — It exists everywhere, and I am 
afraid it will continue to exist,, even supposing you 
distributed the milk free to-morrow. 
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31307, Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — You havo a 
mortality from summer diarrhoea amongst the children 
in Manchester, I presume? — Yes; wc have had it very 
badly. 

31308. Has that mortality been lessening in recent 
years, say, compared with five or ten years ago? — Last, 
year, I think we had one of the highest mortalities 
from diarrhoea that Manchester has ever experienced. 

81309. Miss McNeit.t. — But that was not confined 
to Manchester; there was a general increase, I think? 
— That is so. 

31310. Sir Stewaut Woomiouse. — Do you attribute 
the increase last year to exceptional heat or any other 
special cause? — ■'Well, of course, heat exercises its usual 
influence. I see the mortality is exceptionally low this 
year, and I think it is diminishing on the average. 

31311. Do you attribute infantile diarrhoea to milk, 
or is it a considerable factor in this disease? — Milk is u 
medium by which germs are conveyed. 

31312. Axe there any special precautions in 
Manchester in summer to combat the liability to 
summer diarrhcea amongst children, any special' pre- 
cautions with regard iio milk? — The people are very 
well instructed how to deal with the preparation of 
foods. A certain amount of distribution of dried milk 
has taken place amongst the health visitors. 

31313. Miss McNeill. — From what source is that 
distribution made? — Through the health visitors of the 
Sanitary Committee. 

31314. Probably much as iti Sheffield. Do they buy 
it? — A certain amount has been given through the 
Sanitary Committee. But I believe there is a society 
in Manchester. 

31315. A philanthropic society? — Yes; a ladies' 
guild — a mothers’ guild — which also distributes dried 
milk. I think it is also sold by them. 

31316. Why dried milk in place of your carefully 
controlled raw milk? Is it for convenience? — It is 
simply from the result of observation that dried milk 
seems to show very good results iu the feeding of 
children. 

31817. Do you know anything of results produced in 
Manchester by its use? — It is difficult to draw con- 
clusions from a limited experience, but our experience, 
and that of the Mother's Guild, is favourable to the 
use of dried milk as a food. 

31318. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse.— With the exception 
of last year, you believe that summer diarrhcea is 
diminishing? — Yes. 

33819. Do you attribute that to extra care with the 
milk supply in respect of cleanliness and freshness ; has 
it something to do with the lessened amount of summer 
diarrhcea? — Yes, I think it has, but it is rather a 
difficult question. We make great efforts to get the 
milk boiled, and I believe that in the vast majority of 
instances milk is scalded before being used by ’the 
children as food. It is rather difficult to see. how milk 
treated in that manner can produce, diarrhoea by virtue 
of its original impurity. Of course, there are other 
factors concerned in the production of diarrhoea. One 
of them is giving children unsuitable food. Another 
is the filthy condition in which they are allowed to be. 
They crawl upon the floors. They get their hands 
black and stick them into their mouths, and then in 
various ways food i9 liable to bp contaminated in the 
cooking. You may have a house buzzing with flies, 
and I think there is no question that whatever you 
may do with your milk supply, you will have much 
diarrbrea where you have a low class and dirty popula- 
tion. 

31320. Is the scalding of milk done at home?— Yes. 

31321. After instruction by the health visitors 9 

These instructions are distributed by registrars ’ to 
mothers when they go to register the births of their 
children, whether they choose to follow the instructions 


31322. In leaflet form? — Yes. 


31323. Lady Everaiid.— H as the scalding or boilhi" 
of milk any injurious effect upon its nutritive qualf- 
tjes?— I am disposed to think that mere scalding is 
not hurtful. 8 


31324. You speak about this crawling 
I take it you do not approve of babies’ 


upon the floor, 
comforters? — 


31325. Or of long tube bottles?— No. 

.i,? 1 ? 28 ,'. to mtccthn?— Yes. But I 

think all bottles are. It would be a pity to pin one’s 


faitb to a detail like that. You arc liable to got au ordi- 
nary bottle negleetod. The great thing is to have the 
utmost scientific care iu feeding, but, of course, the 
long tube bottle is more dangerous. 

31327. When the child is registered the mother is 
given a leaflet on baby feeding and foods? — Yes, and 
a great deal of instruction besides. The Mothers’ 
Guild is exercising a powerful influence, and our health 
visitors occupy their time entirely in the same work. 

81328. The Chairman. — Thank you, Dr. Niven. The 
Commission is much indebted to you. 

Dr. Niven . — There are ouc or two questions which 
you havo not asked me on which I should like to 
express an opinion. 1 should like to express a very 
distinct opinion that it will not bo possible by any 
other means to deal effectively with tuberculosis in 
cows without distinct steps being taken for the entire 
eradication of tuberculosis from herds. I can conceive 
of no other means or methods which will effectively 
deal with that problem. Suppose you wore to remove 
from a herd affected with tuberculosis all cattle 
detected on ordinary examination you would, I believe, 
leave a very considerable number affected, it might 
not be extensively, with tuberculosis, and that remnant 
would suffice in a short period to contaminate the whole 
herd again. As regards our own operations, I think 
that we have nearly done ns much as wo can do on 
these lines. Of course, by keeping it up wo keep down 
the amount of tuberculous infection, but I doubt if wo 
can got much further. The next step must be the entire 
eradication from the herds of tuberculosis by means 
of the tuberculin test in the hands of experienced men. 
and with all the precautions which our experience and 
that of modern observers lias told us are necessary in 
order to effect that object. I think that since the first 
experiments in Denmark we have had experience which 
tells ns that much more radical measures must be taken 
to effect the object. Until that object is effected, in 
my opinion we shall not be able to deal effectively with 
the progress of tuberculosis. We may reduce it, as we 
have done, but it is still there, and is still a serious 
danger. 

31329. The Chairman.— D o you think that this 
matter is of such national importance as to demand 
that the State should come to the assistance of the 
local bodies in carrying out the most radical remedy 
for the elimination of tuberculous animals from the 
milk supply?— I think that the State is the proper 
body to deal with the eradication of tuberculosis. 


31330. Is it, in your opinion, of sufficient impor- 
tance? — It is a matter of enormous importance to the 
agricultural community and to the entire population. 
It is obviously important to the population, but it is 
also important economically to the agricultural popula- 
tion. I believe it would causa an immense 
expansion to our dairy industry if an effectual 
step could be taken in that direction. I admit that it 
is. a difficult object, and that it requires to be pursued 
with every precaution and care, but I do not see, so 
far ns any discovery made up to the present time 
would enable one to judge, any other way of advancing 
the prevention of tuberculosis in children from milk, 
or any improvement of the dairying industry, except by 
the eradication of tuberculosis entirely from the herds. 

31881. And, great as the difficulty is, it should not 
be regarded as insurmountable?— It is not insurmoim- 
, 1 think our own experience shows that. Mr. 
Jinttlebank for twelve years, as ho has told you has 
hud the supervision of a herd which has been lunin- 
tained free from tuberculosis, and which has been 
profitable to the farmer. There can be no question of 
its being surmountable. But it is necessary in the 
establishment of such a system that the oharacler of 
the farmer who is called upon, in the first instance, to 
undertake these operations should be regarded as the 
prime consideration. That is of more importance, in 
my opinion, that all the other factors — buildings, stock, 
and everything else— concerned. I mean, you must 

have men of integrity who can be trusted, not only to 
carry out the operations properly, hut also to persist 
when they have once sturted. But that is not an in- 
superable difficulty. 


„ ^ vvnat; are you going to do 

uith the man who has not got these qualities?— I am 
speaking of the establishment, of a clean herd. When 
you have once got it established, bud proved its suc- 
cess, it will work by itself. What vou have got to do 
is to establish the success of it', and my position is, that 
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in establishing success you will have to take primarily 
into account the character of the man who is -carrying 
the operations on. 

31333. I have no doubt it would be quite possible to 
establish a certain percentage of the herds free from 
tuberculosis. But what are you going to do with the 
farmer who has not got the qualities you describe, and, 
still more important, what are you going to do with the 
rejected cattle?— You could fatten the cattle, and send 
them off for slaughter. 

31334. You see, the fact that my farm is particularly 
clean, and my neighbours’ farms are particularly bad, 
may only mean that I have thrown my diseased' cattle 
on my neighbours? — As I have said, you can fatten 
the cattle for slaughter. 

31335. You would have no objection, then, to the 
farmer fattening them and slaughtering them? — Not in 
the least, provided that they are removed to such a 
distance as not to be a danger 'to the other cattle. 

31336. And you would have no objection to allowing 
them, at the same time, to be milked until they had 
been fattened? I think you must go the whole 
way when you begin?— No I do not know that x 
should have very much objection to that, provided a 
daily examination was made of the mixed millr 

31337. Or if the milk from the reacting cows could 
be periodically subjected to bacteriological examina- 
tion? — I think the mere fact that animals are found to 
react must impose on you duties that were not existent 
previously. If you once separate a man’s herd into 
two halves, one known to be tuberculous, and the 
other nob tuberculous, then you must take greater pre- 
cautions than you took before, in regard to the tuber- 
culous half. I think that follows, for, after all, you 
are concentrating your tuberculosis in one part of the 
herd. 

31338. But, when you have divided your herd into 
two, the reacting animals may look as sound as the 
others? — As I have said, I should have no objection to 
allowing them to be milked, provided a daily examina- 
tion was made of the milk. It is not expensive. 

31339. You say a daily examination? — Daily, cer- 
tainly. 

31340. But a daily examination would be a costly 
thing, would it not? I mean a bacteriological ex- 
amination? — For what period do you suggest this 
should go on? 

31341. Until the cows are ready to go to the slaugh- 
ter house? — That is to say, about three months. 

31342. I think it would be more than that? — Well, 
it would be expensive, no doubt. But, of course, this 
is an important operation you are carrying through. 

31343. Professor Mettam. — Would it nob suffice, if 
you were to pasteurise this milk daily? — Yes, or 
scald it. 

31344. I mean, if you were to treat it in such a way 
that the pathogenic organisms were killed. Suppose 
you have tuberculosis in a herd. Sixty per cent, may 
be tuberculous, and forty per cent. free. The greater 
part of your herd is tuberculous in some degree. You 
see a great economic question is involved at once, and 
immediate 'slaughter might create a sort of milk 
famine? — Excuse me, But I am not advocating that. 
In the scheme which I published once I was going to 
proceed gradually. Commencing with a little, and 
gradually increasing the number of farms every year. 
Of course, I quite see that if you rushed these things 
you might produce a famine. But my idea would be 
to proceed gradually and carefully. To obtain the 
complete eradication' of tuberculosis, you would Have 
to extend your operations over a great number of years. 
Having established the thing on a definite footing, I 
would be content Bhat we should feel our way further. 

31345. Mr. Campbell. — I see this great difficulty the 
moment you begin ; what are you going to do with the 
reacting cows? — I see a great difficulty, until some man 
of very great ability, energy, and enthusiasm, comes 
along and takes it up, and carries it through. Until 
we get such a man I do not suppose it will be done. 
But when he comes it will get done. Meanwhile, I 
take it. that all we are considering now is whether it 
ought to be done. 

31346. Mr. Wilson. — The man you refer to, I take 
it, would be the minister of agriculture, or some servant 
of the State? — No ; I do not say that. He may be a 
private individual, say a man with £50,000 a year, who 
wishes to do a gooi work. A gentleman of that 
description, with knowledge and energy, would be 
much more likely to do it than a minister. 
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3134'/ . Mr. Campbell. — There are a very large num- 
ber of farmers who are quite ready to begin, provided 
that men in your position will show them what they 
are going to do with the reacting eow3. I know for 
a fact that people are ready and anxious to begin with 
this work? — That, of course, is a very interesting ques- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Brittlebank could tell vou some- 
thing about it. 

31348. We have had evidence from Mr. Brittlebank, 
but he comes up against a stone wall on this question 
of the reacting cows?— But he would be able to tell vou 
what has happened in the herd of which he has super- 
vision. What did Mr. Whalley do with his reacting 
cows, Mr. Brittlebank? 

Mr. Brittlebank. — In the early days they were un- 
doubtedly thrown back on the market, but at a later 
period, as I pointed out yesterday, they were kille d 

31349. Mr. Campbell. — At once? — 

Mr. Brittlebank. — No ; within a comparatively short- 
time. 

31350. They were allowed to be milked until thev 
were fed up, and then they were butchered? — 

Mr. Brittlebank. — Yes. 


Mr. Brittlebank. — Under the conditions I put yester- 
day. 

31352. That the milk be scalded? — 

Mr. Brittlebank.-— That it be pasteurised, or rendered 


innocuous. 


Examination of Dr. Niven resumed. 

31853. Mr. Campbell. — If a man gets up at four in 
the morning, or even at three, to milk, as he lias to do 
in Dublin, so as to get the milk in the city by six 
o’clock, it is not much use talking about him scalding 
his milk. It takes him all his time to milk the cows? — 
In my opinion, the condition of the animals should be 
controlled in the manner I have suggested. One might, 
perhaps, give way a little in the interval, but I thi nk 
it should be controlled in the examination of the milk. 

81354. I agree with you there. If the reacting cows 
are segregated, I think it is necessary and right that 
they should be kept under special observation, and, if 
you like, that there should be a periodical examination 
of the milk, bacteriologically? — Of the entirely mixed 
milk? 

31355. Yes ; I would go as far as that. But I do not 
think you could ask the farmer to go to the expense of a 
daily bacteriological examination of the milk, assuming 
that the veterinary surgeon has examined his cows, 
and they appear to be all right, apart from the test? — 
No; perhaps that is rather a stringent condition. 

S1356. I think it is? — But suppose it was done once 
a week for three months. It would only mean a matter 
of £9 15s. to keep that control up. 

31357. What does it cost to get a bacteriological ex- 
amination made? — Fifteen shillings. 

31358. That is fifteen shillings a week. Well, even 
that would be a concession. But the trouble I see is 
this, the moment it is known that certain cows have 
reacted, the farmer is regarded as a criminal if he sells 
a drop of milk from those cows; notwithstanding the 
fact that before he tested them he was at liberty to 
send their milk in as freely as he liked. That is the 
hardship? — I should say here that some more expense 
would be necessary besides that of the bacteriological 
examination. I think you must have a veterinary 
examination as well, say once*a month. 

31359. Oh, yes. I would say that these reacting 
cows ought to pass the veterinary surgeon in every 
respect, except the tuberculin test. But the cows 
may have reacted through some slight lesion in the 
mesenteric glands, and they may be no more dangerous 
than cows which have not reacted? — Such a cow may 
do no harm in regard to the milk supply. Bub within 
a year it may have contaminated the herd. It is 
a very serious" danger to leave it among the others. 

31360, But the cow is going to go to the butcher as 
soon as the milking period is over; do you see? — Quite 
so. I think mv suggestion might meet the point; 
that is, that the milk should be reasonably controlled, 
and the cows should be examined periodically by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

31361. And so long as the animal is not clinically 
tuberculous, so long as the veterinary surgeon cannot 
find anything wrong with her, that she should be 
allowed to yield milk for a period, and then go 
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of to the butcher? — I see no objection to that, beyond 
this, that you are concentrating your tuberculous cows 
in one comer of your herd, and, consequently, you 
must exercise greater supervision. 

31362. Suppose you mix the milk from the two sides 
of the byre, are you worse off thau you were before? — 
Surely. You have all your animals concentrated in 
forty per cent. Then you have concentrated the whole 
virulence of the one hundred parts of milk into the 
milk of those forty cows. 

31363. But it was there before in the cows? — Sup- 
pose one of those cows develops tuberculosis of the 
udder, which may happen at any moment, then you 
have increased the intensity of the infection of the 
milk, from that part of the herd, in the proportion of 
ten to four. You will have made the infectivity of 
the milk from that section of the herd two-and-a-half 
times as great. 

31364. But if it is to be mixed with the. other milk? 
— It is not. 

31365. But why should it not be? — Oh, no. 

31366. But at the present time it is. Suppose I 
have a hundred cows, and sixty would react if tested. 
That is not known, or only privately known. The 
veterinary surgeon, apart from the test, can find no- 
thing wrong with them. I can mix my milk, if I 
like, and send it in the city freely? — I think that is 
likely to lead to serious evils. There is no man whose 
herd has been separated in that manner who would not 
take advantage of the fact to sell the milk he gets from 
the non-tuberculous cows as guaranteed free from 
tuberculosis. Such a man would have no right, under 
any consideration, to mix the milk with that from the, 
other part of the herd. 

31367. Professor Mettam. — If you mixed the milk, 
would you not dilute the infection? — My point is that 
if a man had such a division made, he would certainly 
take advantage of it to sell his milk from that part of 
the herd which was not tuberculous more advan- 
tageously, as milk guaranteed to come from non-tuber- 
culous cows. Unless you took care, he might mix it 
with the milk from the other part of the herd, which 
is not free from tuberculosis. I do not think they 
should be allowed to be mixed in any circumstances. 

31368. Mr. Wilson. — If you come to the ordinary 
dairy farmer who is making a living on a small scale, 
like the great majority of the people we are concerned 
with, he has no facilities for making any such separa- 
tion of his herd as you suggest. He" has only one 
byre, a very indifferent one often, and it is impos- 
sible for him to carry out a scheme of that kind on a 
large scale. Of course, I am not saying that it could 
not be done by the gentleman who iives on the edge 
of a big town. He might experiment, but it would 
form no precedent for the trade as a whole? — Do I 
understand there are no buildings on the Irish farms 
suitable for keeping cows at all? 

31369. There is usually one building suitable for 
keeping one herd. A segregation policy would mean 
me building of a special cowshed?— Well, vou must have 
decent conditions, if you are to carrv out that or anv 
other policy. Certainly, I think the" cheaper the cow- 
sheds are constructed the better, but they must be 
properly lighted, ventilated, and floored. If they are 
not, then I think tlieir improvement must be the" first 
step in any policy. 

31370. Mr. Campbell.— That is quite right, but I am 

sorry you do not get me out of my difficulty? Wbat 

is it? 

31371. My difficulty is that if I test mv cows and try 
to segregate those which react, you immediately im- 
pose new restrictions on me, restrictions whieh you do 
not impose on the man who does not test his cows. 
H a man does not test his cows, you are perfectly 
satisfied with the veterinary surgeon's inspection of 
them. But if a man does test his cows, you are not 
satisfied with the veterinary inspection, but you insist 
that he should take special precautions with "regard to 
the animals whieh react; it is not an imaginary diffi- 
culty?— It is not imaginary, but it is temporary, and 
is one that can be got rid of by simple precautions. 

31372-8. Sir Stewart Woodhotjse. — You suggest 


that if a man bus a herd of sixty cows, lie should divide 
it into two herds ; that the milk of the non-tuberculous 
herd should be sold at a higher price, and the milk from 
the tuberculous cows pasteurised? — What will happen 
will be that this man will sell all the milk which 
comes from the cows free from tuberculosis as 1 ' guaran- 
teed milk.” I would not allow other milk to be mixed 
with that. I would allow him to sell this other milk 
as ordinary milk, on the understanding that it was 
kept under constant control, partly by the visits of 
veterinary inspectors, and partly by taking samples at 
intervals of a few days. 

31374. Mr. Campbell. — You are almost at my point. 
Would you allow them to mix the two? — No. 

31375. But suppose he does mix the two, and does 
not guarantee it, and sends it in as if he had never 
tested his cows? — I don't know that I should object 
to that. He could not do so, as a matter of fact. 

81876. I think I understood from Mr. Brittlobank 
that you get increased prices for the milk of this hord 
you have got? — This particular farmer gets increased 
prices. 

31877. The evidence we have had elsewhere is that 
it is difficult to get increased prices after a man has 
taken all this trouble to select non-reacting cows? — 1 
daresay it is, but it is the fault of the physicians, and 
not the fault of the people. If those interested in 
this matter took pains to assure the physicians per- 
sonally what they were doing ; that they had secured a 
herd; that it was bona fide able to produce non-tuber- 
culous milk, the physicians interested in children’s 
hospitals would be led to recommend the milk. I see 
no other way to get the prices. Ordinary people know 
nothing of this. It is an artificial thing, but it is a 
demand which can easily be created. 

31378. Professor Mettam.— Can physicians in the 
hospitals at the present time insist on pure milk?— I 
do not know. They did at one time. 

31379. Is it not their duty, seeing that millc is a 
vehicle for tuberculosis?— The late Dr. Ashly carried 
out an extensive campaign for years on this subject, 
and he was one of the movers in getting this pure milk 
supply. I do not know what more physicians can do. 

31380. Lady Everard. — The supply to the hospitals 
should be above reproach?— In my opinion it s h o uld 

31881. Mr. Campbell. — Who gets the milk from this 
farm? — The Corporation hospitals. 

31382. You don't know whether any other hospitals 
are getting millc of the same quality?— I do not know 
as a fact. They do not get it from this farm. I do 
not know precisely what their sources of supply are at 
this moment. But the supply of hospitals is managed 
by economical Boards of management, and there is, no 
doubt, a constant tendency to whittle down the price. 

31383. The Chairman. — la the entire milk supply 
from this farm utilised for the hospitals? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

31384. Do any private consumers pay ’an increased 
price by reason of its being certified as freo from 
tuberculosis? — 

Mr. Biittlebank (intervening).— No, we do not admit 
private purchasers. 

Dr. Niven. If some wore, left over, the farmer would 
he at liberty to dispose of it. I have heard of one or 
two other herds guaranteed free from tuberculosis, but 
this thing is not spreading as it should do. It will lmvo 
to be spread by a man of character and energy. 

31385. Lady Everard. — Is it ignorance on the part 
of the consumer; do they not realise the danger? — 
They would be glad to get suoh milk, but they would 
have , to be sure of it. If you do this, you will raise a 
great deal of opposition from a great many quarters, 
lint you have, got to convince the consumers that there 
is this extremely superior article. 

81886. You have first got to convince the consumer 
of ms ; danger?— I think a good many are already con- 
T C ® d , of th e ^nger But it wants a good deal of 
education, and I should think that the doctors are the 
people who could help. 

obhged^ HAinMAN '~ Tlian k y °"’ I)r- Nivm > WQ mo much 


Dr. A. A. Mussen examined. 


31387. The Chairman.— You are the assistant medi- 
cal officer of health for Liverpool?— Yes. I am sorry 

London^ 6 “ n0fc able to come - He is engaged in 
31888. We are grateful to you for your attendance. 


the Commission what steps have been 
Stml 6 ?m IlC “ aut hority i / Liverpool to 
simnlil r UpP u ly °ity? — Would it 
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31389. I don't propose taking you through the details, 
but would you give us the number of officers emplo\ed, 
and the various duties they are called on to discharge? 
—We have two inspectors, who do nothing else but 
inspect cowsheds and milkshops. We have also three 
inspectors under the Food and Drugs Act. 

31390. Arc they under the control of the Corpora- 
tion? — Under the control of the medical officer of 
health. 

31391. Professor Mettam. — They simply collect 
samples? — Yes, but they also report on the sanitary 
condition of the cowsheds. 

31392. Have they any special training? — Yes, sani- 
tary inspector's training, in general sanitary matters. 

31393. Where do they get it? — In Liverpool. 

31394. Under you? — Under me, and the veterinary 
and medical officers of health. We have special 
classes, and regular courses, and we have a museum on 
the same lines as the Parkes museum in London, show- 
ing the most recent sanitary appliances. It- is prac- 
tically the same examination that is held by the Sani- 
tary Institute for their inspectors. 

31395. The Chairman.— You have told us about two 
classes of officers. You were going on to speak of the 
veterinary inspectors? — We have two. They are mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
they are whole-time officers. 

31396. Has your public health authority obtained the 
same power which has been conferred on Manchester, 
with regard to the inspection in outside districts, and have 
you also the Model Mill; Clauses which were granted 
to Manchester in the Bill they promoted a few years 
ago? — We have the Model Milk Clauses relating to 
tuberculosis. I think you will find them on page 18. 

31397. Have you been confronted with any difficulty, 
consequent upon your officers going into areas con- 
trolled by other authorities for the purpose of making 
an inspection of the stock? — There has been no diffi- 

31398. You have not come into conflict with the 
local authorities in any place? — Well, they did not like 
it at first; but now, I think, they are quite reconciled 
to it. 

31399. It has become a recognised custom now, and 
they have accommodated themselves to it? — Yes, and 
not only that, but some of them have been very pleased 
with it. It has enabled them to secure improvements 
in their own cowsheds. 

31400. Professor Mettam. — Do you communicate 
with the local authority before or after your visit to the 
district? — We communicate with the medical officer of 
health for the county. 

31401. Before you go? — Before we go. 

31402. The Chairman. — Do you also communicate 
with the local authority? — Not always. 

31403. Have you to get an order signed by a magis- 
trate in order to carry out the inspection? — Yes. 

31404. Have you sometimes found magistrates who 
were not quite willing to sign? — No; we have never 
bad any difficulty in that way. 

31405. There has never been a refusal, so far as you 
know. Where your officer reports that he finds the 
condition of the byre distinctly unsatisfactory with 
regard to drainage," light, and ventilation, have you 
authority to call on the owner of tlio byre to carry out 
improvements? — We. have power to prohibit the milk 
coming into the city until we are satisfied that the 
danger from, tuberculosis has gone. 

31406. Has that power been sufficient to enable you 
to effect the improvements which you desire? — In a 
very great number of cases it has, 

31407. Iu some cases, however, you have not been 
able to accomplish all you desired? — That is so. 

31408. Professor Mettam. — Do your powers apply to 
any other disease than tuberculosis, supposing you have 
due reason to suspect infection? — No; but that is in- 
cluded in the Public Health Acts. 

31409. The Chairman. — You have that power, apart 
altogether from other powers, under your own legisla- 
tion? — Yes. 

31410. Do the local authorities assist you in carrying 
out the orders you make, for the purpose of securing 
improvements in the byres? — Oh, yes; they are fre- 
quently very pleased to get reports from us that such 
and such a byre is insanitary. 

31411. And do they assist you by sending their own 
officers for the purpose of having your suggested im- 
•provements carried out? — Yes. 
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31412. You have loyal co-operation from the local 
authorities iu assisting you to secure that the cows 
are kept under proper conditions? — Yes; the local 
authorities have been very good recently. 

31413. Professor Mettam. — What about the time 
prior to recently? — Well, as I have told you, they did 
not like it much at the start. 

31414. The Chairman. — It was an innovation, and 
one can quite understand that it would be somewhat 
resented at the beginning? — Certainly. 

31415. Professor Mettam. — How long have your 
powers been iu force? — Since 1900. 

31416. The Chairman. — It took a few years to enable 
them to realise that they were liable to inspection, and 
that it was better to recognise the fact? — Certainly. 

31417. Mr. Wilson. — What type are the councils in 
the outside areas? Are they "composed to any large 
extent of farmers, of the class of people about" whose 
business you inquire? — Yes: in some cases. 

31418. And do you find that, notwithstanding that, 
they are willing to make certain orders which will im- 
pose financial obligations on those who are their neigh- 
bours and co-traders? — Yes, they do. Of course, I am 
speaking generally; I do not say in every case. 

31419. One recognises that there will be contuma- 
cious individuals who will not show themselves quite 
so amenable to discipline and authority. But, speaking 
generally, you would say that co-operation exists? — 

31420. Have you traced any outbreak of infectious 
disease to the milk supply raised outside the city area? 

— I cannot recall any definite one at present. W r e 
have had small outbreaks within the city. I recall 
one case in which a scarlet fever outbreak took place. 

There were about seventy cases. The outbreak was 
traced definitely to the milk supply having been con- 
taminated by a child who was convalescent from scarlet 
fever, and who was living in the dairy. 

31421. In such a case have you authority to prohibit 
the milk being sold from that dairy, immediately after 
the discovery is made? — Oh, yes; under the general 

31422. Under the Public Health Act. What pro- 
portion of the milk consumed in Liverpool is raised 
within the city area? — I think a reasonable estimate 
would be about half the supply. The total supply is 
about 14,000,000 gallons a year. 

31423. There is one branch of your administration on 
which we should like to have the fullest possible details, 
and that is the scheme whereby you have been distri- 
buting milk to the children of the working class popula- 
tion. At what period was it first called into existence? 

The report you have handed in shows that the year 
given in the first instance is 1902. Was that the 
inception of the movement? — No ; 1901. 

31424. I take it that it was commenced in a small 
way. Would you be good enough to tell the Commis- 
sion on what representation the Public Health Com- 
mittee undertook this experiment? Was it on reports 
from medical men practising in the districts in which 
the industrial population resides? — No; it was on the 
report of the medical officer of health. 

31425. Himself? — Himself. It had been the subject 
of investigation by him in St. Helen’s, a town near to 
Liverpool, and he had got an idea from one or two 
French towns. The medical officer of health made 
a report on the general question. The committee were 
very favourable to it, and we started in a small way. 

There was a special difficulty in starting it, because we 
could not get any machinery. We had to devise our 
machinery ourselves; the machinery we were shown 
from France was not suitable. 

31426. It was not applicable to your special situa- 
tion? — No. The scheme was taken up pretty well, 

and at the present time we have about seven hundred 
children on the books. 

31427. Lady Everard. — What ages? — From birth to 
twelve months. 

31428. The Chairman. — How are they selected? — 

Chiefly by doctors recommending them. 

31429. Is any investigation made as to the circum- 
stances of the family before a child is put upon the 

list.? No; except that there is a baby which the mother 

is unable to suckle. 

31430. What I was curious to know is this, how do 
you differentiate between those who should get the 
benefit and those who should not?—' Well, we would like 
them all to benefit. 

31431. I know, but then one of the difficulties that 
confronts one in any philanthropic scheme is the danger 
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of people who are not in necessitous circumstances 
taking advantage of it? — Some people in very good 
circumstances get this milk in Liverpool. 

31432. Lady Everard. — Do they pay for it? — Yes; 
they pay. 

31433. Miss McNeill. — Do 1 gather from your report 
that the people who can afford to pay bigger prices are 
expected to do so? — Yes; that is so. 

31434. The Chairman. — Is there a graduated price, 
then, according to circumstances? — Not officially, but 
we temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

31435. Who exercises control? — Our superintendent. 

31436. Pardon me if I go into rather minute details, 
because this is the first instance in which we have had 
official cognisance of anything of this kind being done 
by a public health authority, and the expenditure being 
recognised by the State. We are interested for that 
reason, and also because it,bears on the problem that is 
rather a burning one in Ireland in certain localities? — 
I understand. I was going to say that out of 724 
infants on our books at present 26 are supplied free. 

31437. Absolutely free? — Yes, and 68 partially free. 

81438. What determines that this certain number 
shall receive a free supply? — The general character of 
the home and the applicant, as investigated by the 
superintendent of our depots. 

31439. Does the decision lie absolutely with the 
superintendent, or does he recommend and the com- 
mittee decide? — The decision would certainly rest with 
the committee, but, as a matter of fact, it is left with 
the superintendent. 

31440. He has opportunities of investigating the cir- 
cumstances which the committee have not? — Yes. 

31441. Professor Metttam. — I suppose the doctor in 
attendance can recommend a free supply? — Yes: if it is 
a suitable cuse. 

31441a. The Chairman. — You told us that in certain 
other cases a small charge is made? — Yes; 68 are sup- 
plied partially free at the present time. Those are 
cases where the superintendent thinks that the family 
should pay something. 

31442. That they are in a position to make some 
contribution? — Yes. 

31448. Lady Everard. — A t what price? — Is. 6d. a 
week. 

31444. Is that the partially free? — No; that is the 
gross. _ 

31445. The Chairman. — What is the quantity covered 
by the week’s supply 7 ? — That depends on the size of the 
infant. There ore the bottles which we supply — 

(Photograph of bottles produced.) 


31446. Miss McNeill. — D o you reckon that the 
Is. 6d. a week will cover the whole expenses? — No. 

31447. The Chairman.— I s Is. 6d. the largest con- 
tribution exacted? — That is the usual price. Better 
class people may pay more for some slight addition. 

31448. Mr. Campbell.— I s it regarded as an experi- 
ment? — It has been going on for twelve years. You 
will see here (picture exhibited) the basket'in which the 
bottles arc sent out. The child gets a basket everv 
twenty-four hours. That contains, for the smallest 
child, nine bottles, and each bottle contains one feed. 
There is no necessity for the mother to measure the 
milk or decant it. All she does is to place a tent on 
one of these bottles and feed the child. The object is 
to minimise the risk of contagion in the home. 

31449. Miss McNeill.— A great part of your loss is 

due to wastage in bottles, and difficulty of cleaning? 

Administration generally. 

314i)0. Mr. Wilson. — C an you give the price of the 
milk handled in that way?— We reckon that Is. fld. just 
pays for the milk. It does not pay for handling. 

31451. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is it pure or dilu- 
ted?— That depends on each child. It is diluted ac- 
cording to a fo-mula modified from time to time. 

31452. Is it pasteurised? — It 
degrees. 

31453. Sterilised? — No, not sterilised. 

31454. Miss McNeill. — F or how long will it keep in 
good condition? — In some eases we heat it longer to 
make it keep. We do not guarantee it to keep longer 
than twenty-four hours. 

31455. You work your depot on Sunday?— Yes. 

31456. The Chairman.— T o what urea does this 
scheme extend ?— It is supposed to extend all over the 
city, but it is restricted by the necessity of getting the 
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milk so often from the depot. To minimise that diffi- 
culty we have induced several dairies to take the milk 
from us and distribute it from their shops. We do not 
deliver it from the depots. 

31457. It must be called for? — Yes; we have five 
depots under our own control, and an arrangement with 
eighteen or twenty dairies. 

31458. Mr. Wilson. — Are these depots used only as 
depots, or aro they clinics? — No, merely depots. We 
have no medical attendance there. We encourage the 
mothers to consult their own medical men. 

31459. Miss McNeill. — You have the co-operation of 
the medical men, and don’t require a clinic, as if you 
were doing this independently of the medical men? — 
That is so. 

31460. Has each depot got its plant? — No, only two. 

31461. The Chairman. — From what source is the 
capital expenditure drawn? — From the ordinary sani- 
tary account. 

31462. It does not appear in the table of expenditure 
what the initial cost was. Was it borne out of the 
rates in one individual year? — Yes. 

31463. With regard to the demand, are you ever 
obliged to refuse any applicant because of scarcity of 
the supply, or desire not to get beyond a certain stan- 
dard of expenditure on this scheme? — We have not 
been restricted. 

31464. And in the expenditure here set out you are 
dealing with all the applications made to you for this 
milk? — Yes. 

81465. It is gratifyiug to see that the cost of the milk 
itself is increasing year by year. The quantity you 
have dealt with must be increasing. In 1911 
£2,018 17s. 6d. worth of milk was taken, the entire 
cost of the enterprise for that year being 4-4,651? — The 
cost of the milk is practically only 50 per cent, of the 
entire expenditure. 

31466. Lady Everard. — What do you pay? — We paid 
ninepence-balfpenny, and now we pay tenpence a 
gallon. 

31467. The Chairman. — Is this milk derived from a 
special herd under the control of the veterinary 
inspector? Are they subject to the tuberculin test? — 
We have special regulations. The milk comes from 
one farm. 

31468. Sir Stewart Woodhodse The cost to the 

Corporation is diminished by the partially paid sums? 
— Yes. I am sorry you are not able to come and see 
the depot. It is rather a difficult matter to explain. 

31469. The Chairman. — You are helping us in every 
possible way. 

The Witness. — The milk we have been getting for 
these depots has come from one farm for a number of 
years, and has been exceptionally good. 

31470. Miss McNeill — In the country? — Yes. Our 
veterinary inspector goes down from time to time to 
inspect it, and we insist upon the farmer himself 
having a veterinary inspector. 

31471. Mr. Wilson. — Can you tell us what amount 
of milk was handled in 1911? — About 90 gallons a day. 

31472. The Chairman — What impost has this expen- 
diture of £3,000 a year imposed upon the rates? — A 
penny rate means £18,000. 

31478. In round figures it would be about a sixth 
of n penny? — Yes. 

31474. Has public opinion endorsed your action in 
making this expenditure? — Ob, I think so. 

31475. Mr. Campbell. — It is well known that this is 
being done? — Oh, yes; but not as well known as we 
would like. If it were better known more infants 
might have the benefit of it. 

81476. But does the larger ratepayer know you are 
imposing this charge?— I should think he knows more 
about this than about some other items. 

31477. Professor Mettam. — It has never been a 
question at the municipal elections? — No, except in the 
favour of some candidates. 

31478. Mr. Campbell— Is there often a surplus of 
milk from day to day?— There is sometimes. We 
sometimes heat it, but if it is at all suspicious it is 
thrown away. 

31479. Have you any difficulty about getting it in 
the winter? — We have the same supply all the vear 
round. 


31481. Mr. Wilson— It would work out that the 
milk is worth to the public about three shillings a 
gallon. Part of it is paid by the money you get back, 
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and the rest is paid by the rates. In order to run a 
depot of this type one would have to contemplate a cost 
of three shillings a gallon?— But one must remember 
that about 50 per cent, of the. children who come to our 
depot ore ill, and that they require specially controlled 
milk. 

31482. It is in the nature of medicine for them? — 
Yes. Sometimes we have as many as fifty or sixty 
formulas to make up. 

31483. Professor Mettam. — And that all means labour 
and expense? — It all means labour and expense. 

31484. Do you pay the medical man any fee for 
prescribing the formula? — No. 

31485. That is required of him as part of his medical 
duty? — Yes. We on our part have great pleasure in 
ranking up any formula he may prescribe. 

31486. Who dispenses? — The Superintendents. They 
are pretty well trained, because, we have all our milk 
analysed by Gruber’s test. 

31487. Tire Chairman. — Has there been a sensible 
diminution in infant mortality in Liverpool since this 
scheme has been in operation? — It varies very much. 
You must remember, of course, that during the whole 
of the time this has been in vogue we have treated only 
about 13,000 children. 

31488. That is only a very small percentage of the 
population? — Only a very small percentage. But I 
think there is no doubt that the. death-rate among those 
children who have been treated is smaller. 

31480. You yourself are impressed by the value of it 
as a food for sucklings? — There is no doubt about it. 

31400. Miss McNeill. — I see these figures are given 
as the cost of the purchase of milk : 1902, .£1,427 : 1903, 
£1,604: 1904, £1,527; 1905, £1,449: them is n (Ivon 
for 1906 to £1,148.— That wbr the cost of the milk 
purchased for the depot? 

31491. Yes. In 1907 it was £1,198, and in 1008, 
£1,230. Then the figures rise again consider- 

ably; in 1000, £1,714; in 1910, £1,949, and in 
1911. £2,018. The rise is very striking. — I think I 
can explain that in one way. The demand for the 
milk did drop in those years of decrease, and it has 
gone up again. But in addition to going up in the 
ordinary way, we have introduced a very important 
adjunct to the supply of milk to infants, and that is 
the supply of millc to nursing mothers. 

31402. Whole milk? — Whole milk. At the present 
time we have 198 mothers who are getting milk for 
themselves. 

31493. The Chairman. — Is that, too, supplied at a 
reduced rate? — It does not pay, of course. 

31494. It does not pay the entire cost of distribution 
and management, but it is not distributed quite on the 
same liberal terms as the. milk that you supply directly 
for the infants? — There is this about it, it does not 
require, so much administration. 

31495. Professor Mettam. — Is the milk supplied for 
the use of the nursing mother herself, or for the nursing 
mother to prepare for the use of her child? — For herself; 
for her own consumption. 

31496. The Chairman. — Is that milk sterilised also? — 
ho, except in the hot weather. 

31407. And then for preservative purposes only? — 


81498. And this part of the scheme is growing? — -Yes. 
Wb have ! leCn ""Pplying milk to nursing mothers since 
lOOS, so that may account for something in the increase 
of the purchases. 

81409. That is just the period when the rise began? — 
ips; but at the same, time the number of children 
supplied has also increased. 

31500. Lady Eveiiahd.— Hew much milk do the 
mothers get? — About gills— nearly a quart — and at 

the present time 118 are paying 2d. a day. 

31501. That is really 2d. a quart. — Of the rest, sixty 
pay Id. and twenty pay nothing. 

The Chairman. — There again you regulate your dis- 
tribution by the financial circumstances of the family. 

31502. Mr. Wilson. — Is this part of a complete 
scheme of milk control for the city ? — No ; it is entirely 


, 8!503. Lady Everard.— T he echeme you havi 
described is carried out entirely through the Corpora 
Entirely. I should say tfiat one of two member: 
Corporation are so impressed with the benefit 
mat they have themselves subscribed from time t 
time to provide women with a free supply. 
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31504. To extend the field of operations? — -Well, 
more, especially to supply free customers. 

31505. But you have had no difficulty with the central 
authority in giving this money? — It has been given. 

31506. Mr. Campbell. — I s it contemplated that this 
scheme is going to grow to large dimensions? — It is 
difficult to say what will happen. 

31507. But do any of the members of the Corporation 
dread that it is going to become a burden? — Of 
course, there are some who are frightened. 

31508. The Chairman. — T he economist is to be found 
in Liverpool, as elsewhere? — Yes. 

31509. But, at all events, the scheme has met with 
moral support from the general bulk of the population, 
and there has been no outcry within the Corporation 
of Liverpool against expending money in this way for 
the purpose of feeding children? — No. 

31510. Miss McNeill. — D id you sav that there are 
about 700 babies on the list at the depot?— That is so. 

31511. That must be a considerable percentage of 
the poorer families? — I am afraid we have a very large 
poor population in Liverpool. 

31512. Mr. Campbell. — H as this scheme ever been 
regarded as an insurance against the filling of the 
asylums and workhouses in later life?— Well, we do 
not attribute too much to it. 

31513. But do any people who advocate it take that 
view? 

The Chairman. — D o they regard it as reproductive 

expenditure which is likely to lessen a future burden? 

It is looked upon in the light of any other action that 
is takeii for the purpose of increasing the health of the 
community. 

31514. Mr. Wilson. — W ith regard to previous 

sections in your report, you have evidently got 
a scheme analogous to that we have heard of 
from Dr. Niven, by which you follow up the samples 
you have taken right up to the cows in the cowshed. 

In 1905 I see the number of cows examined was 298, 
and approximately a similar number has been examined 
since. In the first,_of the years named there were 57 
cases of tuberculosis of the udder. It has now dropped 
to 14.3, 3.1, and 2, so that you have apparently very 
nearly eliminated tuberculosis of the udder? — Is that 
within the. city? 

31515. Yes, within the city boundaries? — Yes: we 
have got it down very low. 

31516. Have you observed any relation between these 
figures and mortality from tuberculosis either 
among children or older people? — Undoubtedly the 
death-rate from tuberculosis other than phthisis has 
gone down in recent years. 

31517. Are the figures in this volume? — Yes, I think 

31518. We got such very interesting figures from Dr. 

Niven a few moments ago that one would like to see 
whether the experience of Liverpool could help us also. 

— I think you will find all the details in the report. 

31519. The Chairman. — A t your depot you are dealing 
at the present time with practically 1,000 children 
who are the offspring of families in necessitous circum- 
stances. That must be a substantial proportion at 
least of those families who would need assistance to 
enable them to nourish their babies properly? — Yes. 

31520. Is the milk supplied for a full year?— It 
depends on whether the mother will take tlie trouble 
to come for it. 

31521. You don’t limit it, do you? — No; we supply 
them, up to a year. 

31522. I do not suggest that one should draw too 
rigid conclusions, but, at the same time, in view of 
expenditure of this kind, which is not inconsiderable, 
one would like to think that a substantial benefit was 
being conferred on the poorer sections of the population, 

and that undoubtedly is being done by your scheme. 

One does not like to push the figures"too strongly, but 
there is a paragraph at the end of the Beport showing 
the death-rate among the children who have been at 
th a depot. 

31523. Where do you draw your principal outside 
supply of milk from in Liverpool? — From Cheshire; 60 
per cent, of the outside milk comes from Cheshire. 

31524. The Chairman (reading from the “ Beport on 

the Health of the City of Liverpool during 1911 ”). 

Out of the 13,789 infants coming promiscuously to the 
depots, at varied ages and in conditions of health below 
the average, the? mortality was 93 per thousand as 
against 144 per thousand for the whole city, and 81 to 
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95 for the best districts, and 219 to 243 for the worst, 
for the five years. But it must be remembered that 
in the rate for the whole city, and for the best and 
worst districts, are included also breast-fed infants. 
Clearly if breast-fed infants were excluded, and 
artificially-fed infants only taken into account, the rate 
of mortality amongst them would be enormously larger, 
and would show even more forcibly the advantage of 
the sterilised food, which is, of course, an artificial food, 
over other methods of artificial feeding. 

Miss McNeill. — A great many of these children are 
unhealthy children? — They are when they come. 

31525. They come to the depots because they have 
not been doing well on other foods? — Two or three 
years after we started this I drew up a chart showing 
the condition of the children before and after .they 
came to the depot. There are in this chart 860 cases, 
and you will see how much below the average weight 
they were when they first came. (Chart produced.) 

31526. Yesterday we had evidence of the dis- 
continuance of the Glasgow depot on account of 
unsatisfactory results with regard to weight. They said 
that that was the reason why they stopped their depot, 
because other methods of artificial feeding had produced 
greater increases of weight. In yours the increase of 
weight has been very marked? — Very. From 7 lbs. 
10 ounces to 20 lbs. in ten months. 

31527. Lady Everard. — Have you any trouble in 
enforcing the Cowsheds Order? — No; we have them 
very well in hand. We have about 486 cowsheds in the 
city. 

31528. Professor Mettam. — What is the bovine 
population ? — 6 ,428 . 

Professor Mettam. — There are more cows, then, in 
Liverpool than in any other city in the United 
Kingdom. 

31529. Lady Everard. — Is it your opinion that the 
Order for cowsheds should be compulsory and 
permissive? Have you found that some local authorities 
put it into operation badly and some not at all? — I have 
not much experience of other local authorities. 

31580. Mr. Wilson. — What is 'your routine with 
regard to samples of milk examined for tubercle bacilli ? 
— They are taken by one of our food and drug inspectors 
and then taken to our Corporation Bacteriologist to be 
examined. He sends us a report, and the cowshed is 
then examined. 

31531. If you get the presence of the bacillus the 
veterinary inspector goes to the farm from which the 
milk was sent into Liverpool? — Yes. 

31532. Has he got power to destroy the cow with 
compensation to the owner? — No. The power we have 
is that he reports to the Corporation Health Committee 
as to the cowshed, and the Health Committee have 
the power to make an order to prevent that farmer 
sending milk into the city till they are satisfied that 
he has disposed of this cow or prevented tuberculous 
milk coming through. 

31533. You have very small security against that 
cow being used for the milk supply in a neighbouring 
cowshed or for a neighbouring town? — No, we have no 
• power in that direction. 

81534. And yet once you have discovered a beast to 
be clinically tuberculous its throat should be cut with 
the least possible delay? — That seems to be quite 
reasonable. 

31535. But your regulations only protect one line of 
milk route? — We have only the power to protect our- 
selves, but in protecting ourselves we have influenced 
the local authorities in the country to improve, their 
sanitary conditions. 

31536. Professor Mettam. — Have you any seaborne 
milk? — Yes. Some from Denmark. 

31537. Frozen? — No. Sterilised. 

31538. As to this question of notification of tuber- 
culosis by owners of cows, is there any penalty? — 40s. 

31539. Have you ever prosecuted? — Yes. 

31540. And got convictions? — Yes. 

31541. Mr. Campbell. — What defence did the farmer 
set up; that he didn’t know? — We have had convictions 
in 46 eases in 10 years. Three cases were Withdrawn 
and one dismissed. That is 50 eases. 

31542. What were the defences? Do they not some- 
times say that they didn’t know; that the animal was 
perfectly all right as far as they knew, and if they 
said that, would it not be a perfectly reasonable position 
on their part. It takes a veterinary surgeon all his 
time to. be quite sure about it? — But the section only 


says evefy dairyman who supplies milk into the city 
and has any cow “ suspected of or exhibiting signs of ” 
tuberculosis. 

31543. If you said any cow having an abnormal udder 
or lesions the farmer would know., hut not where a cow 
is merely tuberculous? — What we want to do is to get 
to know about this abnormal udder. 

31544. Mr. Wilson. — You don't want to penalise a 
man who sends in information that a cow has got 
something the matter with it? — Certainly not. In the 
city under this same section we have received 1,103 
notifications. 

31545. In how long a time? — Since the Act came 
into force. 

31546. Professor Mettam. — And these have all boon 
cases of suspected udder disease? — Abnormal uddors. 

31547. Do you know whether the Liverpool hospitals 
dispensaries insist on having tubercle-free milk? — I do 
not know that they insist upon it, but they take every 
precaution they can to ensure a pure supply. I do not 
know whether it would interest you to havo a copy of 
a report drnwn up by the members of the Liverpool 
Medical Institution on the subject of the milk supply 
to the hospitals, giving suggestions as to what should 
be required in the contracts. 

31548. Do they include a condition for tubercle-free 
milk iu the hospital contracts at the present time? — I 
do not know. 

31549. You do not know whether they insist on tho 
conditions which they themselves recommend? — They 
insist that the sanitary conditions of the cowsheds shall 
be up to a reasonable standard, so far as they can. 

31550. Do you know whether the milk going into the 
various hospitals in Liverpool is baeteriologieally ex- 
amined? — Certainly; we do it for them. 

31551. You do it at the University — Professor Beattie 
does it, I suppose? — Yes. 

31552. The inspector of foods and drugs examines 
the milk supplied to the hospitals in the same way as 
he would examine the milk of any vendor? — Exactly. 

31553. Do the hospitals themselves take samples 
for bacteriological examination? — Occasionally. But 

generally they send for us, and our inspector takes the 
sample. It is better taken. 

31554. I presume the milk is brought into the city 
by train? — Yes. 

31555. And across the river in boats? — Not very 
frequently; we have a tunnel. 

31556. And it also comes by road? — Yes. 

31557. Have you any receiving stations for this milk? 
— Yes. 

31558. There are wharves where the milk is deposited 
from the train? — There is one at Lime Street Station. 

31559. A proper milk receiving quay or platform? — 
It is used practically for milk alone. 

31560. And it is there where tho samples of milk are 
taken?—' Yes. 

31561. Are any special precautions taken by the 
inspectors so that there, shall be no contamination at 
the time of taking the sample; have they any special 
vehicle for carrying the milk, tho same as they have 
in Manchester? — They havo special vehicles, special 
bottles, which are supplied by tho bacteriologist from 
the laboratory. 

31562. The Chairman. — Is thorn auy special sale of 
milk certified to be drawn, from cows that have been 
subjected to the tuberculin test iu Livorpool? — No. 

31563. None, of the cow-keepers havo subjected their 
herds to the tuberculin test, and then advertisod their 
milk as being drawn from tested cows? — Not that I 
know of. 

31564. Professor Mettam. — In some towns you will 
see in the window of a dairy : " The cows producing 
our milk have been certified to be free from tuberculosis 
by so-and-so," or similar notices. You have never seen 
anything like that in Liverpool? — No. 

31565. Of course, it is of no use, because the 
certificate only refers, to the state of the herd, at the 
time the examination was made?— rlt is quite useless. 

31566. Mr. Campbell. — Is there much talk in 
Liverpool about having all cows tested for tuberculosis? 
— There is always talk about it. ' ' 

31567. But no definite scheme or plan has been 
proposed? — No. 

31568. Is there a plentiful supply of milk in 
Liverpool? — I think it is quite good. Of course, tho 
price has gone up, as it has elsewhere. A very largo 
quantity of condensed milk is used in the poorer parts 
of the city. 
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31569. They use milk substitutes, condensed milks, 
and so forth? — A very large quantity of condensed milk 
is used. 

31570. Is it used to supplement the milk? — I do not 
know that. It is very largely used in the poorer class 
houses. 

31571. In the same way that it is used in Ireland? — 
Yes. 

31572. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there less beer 
aud porter consumed than there used to be? — Do you 
mean for infants’ food? 

31573. No; as a beverage. If there was less of 
alcoholic liquor, there would be an increase, I should 
say, in the consumption of tea, and possibly of milk. 
You would not say there has been much change in that 
respect? — I do not think there is really much change. 

31574. I take it that the infants who are receiving 
milk at your depot are infants not being nursed by 
their mothers? — We insist on the mother nursing her 
child if possible, and every means is taken by our 
female inspectors to get this accomplished. 

31575. Is the supply limited to infants under twelve 
months ? When they pass twelve months are they cut 
off the list? — Occasionally we have kept them on ‘after 
twelve mouths, but that is exceptional. 

31576. Where the children were delicate, or for 
some other special reason, I take it? — Yes. After 
twelve months’ old they should be getting something 
more than milk. 

31577. A small number of the 700 children who are 
being supplied at the depot are receiving a gratuitous 
supply, but I understand that the great majority pay 
something? — Yes. 

31578. Therefore the extremely poor do not avail 
themselves of the depot to any large extent? — Well, 
we find that among the extremely poor a larger per- 
centage of the mothers feed their infants on the breast 
than among the class just above. It is less trouble 
than preparing artificial food. 

31579. So apparently a considerable proportion of 
these 700 infants belong rather to the well-to-do 
working class? — Yes. You see the getting of the milk 
entails a certain amount of trouble. They have either 
to come to the depot for it themselves or send for it, 
and it means that the mother must be very keen on 
rearing her infant well when she takes that trouble. 

31580. Some of them would appear to pay the value 
of the milk. I am not speaking of the cost of adminis- 
tration. We have heard that some pay Is. 6d. a week. 
That might possibly represent the value of the milk 
charged at the ordinary rate? — That is so. 

31581. And in such cases they cannot be said to get 
it as a matter of charity? — No.' 

31582. Why do you fix on 210 degrees, almost boiling 
point, for heating the milk? — It is not really fixed. 
In the cold weather we do not heat it up as high as 
that, and then it is only for a short time, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour. But in the summer time we find 
that unless it is heated nearly up to boiling point, or 
perhaps a little more, for half an hour, it will turn 
sour before twenty-four hours have passed. Whatever 
the reason is, it requires a higher temperature in the 
summer. One must remember also that after the 
milk is heated, and has got to a summer temperature, 
the bacteria not killed develop quickly; more quickly 
in summer than in winter. 

31583. Do you consider that milk that is practically 
boiled is as nutritious as raw milk? — There is a 
difference of opinion on that. Reports say that there 
is very little difference in the nutritive value. 

31584. Professor Mettam.— What is your own opinion? 
—I am not a children’s doctor, but. I should not think 
there is much, difference. 

, 31585. Mr. Campbell. — These children that you are 
feeding are being reared upon heated milk for' a large 
P e Ji°d of their lives. Are you finding any bad effects? 
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31586. On the contrary, good effects? — Yes. 

31587. And that would indicate, that there is no harm 
in heating milk up to 210 degrees? — That is so.' 

31588. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Have you a high 
mortality from diarrhoea amongst infants in the 
summer? — Yes, very: but it has lessened of late years. 

31589. Do you attribute that to the milk? — We think 
it has something to do with it. 

31590. Would you say it was the result of defective 
hygienic surroundings? — I think so. The neighbour- 
hoods where deaths are most frequent are unsanitary 
areas. 

31591. Are special precautions taken in the summer 
time as regards the milk?— We take a number of 
samples, and we also have our female inspectors, who 
devote their whole time to these eases during the 
diarrhoea period, instructing the mothers. We find that 
the contamination of milk occurs chiefly in the homes. 

31592. Professor Mettam. — Do you issue pamphlets 
during the hot weather? — Yes. 

31593. Have you applied the Widal test in many 
cases amongst milk purveyors? — We have uot had an 
outbreak of enteric which we can trace to them. 

31594. Have you the power to insist upon the applica- 
tion of the test if you have reason to suspect typhoid 
infection in the handling of the milk?— I do not think 
we have got any local power, but if the milk-dealer 
was to be told that his milk would be under suspicion 
if he did not agree, I do not think we should have anv 
difficulty. 

31595. Have you the power to stop the supply of milk 
from a dairy if yqu suspeet- that it is contaminated in 
the dairy? — Yes. 

31596. If you have suspicion and no proof? — Yes. 

31597. Miss McNeill. — You believe that the progress 
made by children fed on your milk has been as satis- 
factory as the general average rate of progress? — Yes, 
among those artificially fed. 

31598. You have no reason to suspect a depreciation 
of child vigour as the result of being fed with heated 
milk? — No. 

31599. It is said there is a greater likelihood of the 
occurrence of rickets. Have you had that experience? 

— I do not think that is so. 

31600. You have not had any trouble with rickets? 

Of course, there are rickety cases. 

31601. Is much condensed milk used? — Yes. A large 
quantity. 

31G02. To what- do you attribute its use? — It is 
cheaper, and it is capable of being kept. 

31603. Do you know whether they used a good brand 
of it with a fair proportion of fat? — I am afraid they 
do not. I am afraid a very large proportion of it is 
skimmed condensed milk. 

31604. And the ordinary purchaser, you think, does 
not try to find out whether there is enough fat in it 
or not? — No. Of course, machine skimmed milk must 
be labelled; that is compulsory under the Act of 
Parliament; but whether the ordinary man who buys 
it is aware of the great difference there is between the 
two is a very doubtful question. 

31605. Professor Mettam.— I t is a question of price, 
then; the cheaper article being the one favoured? — 

Certainly. 

31606. The Chairman. — You have been good enough 
to say that if any members of the Commission could 
visit Liverpool you would kindly show them over your 
depots. After the very interesting description you 
have given of your scheme, some of the members would 
like to see all they can of it. If they could visit 
Liverpool on their way back to Ireland perhaps you 
would, be able to show them over your depots? — With 
pleasure. 

The Chairman. — Thank you so much, Dr. Mussen. 

We are very much indebted to you. 


Mr. John T. Quinton examined. 


31607. The Chairman. — You are one of the food and 
-drugs inspectors under the Corporation of toe City of 
Liverpool?— I am. 

31608. How long have you occupied that position? — 
-Nearly seventeen years now. I have bad twelve years 
JQ food and drugs work as Chief Inspector 


31609. And a part of your duty is to take samples 
of the milk distributed in toe city for toe purpose of 
having them analysed? — That is so. 

31610. What system is followed in toe taking of 
samples ? Are they taken promiscuously at the various 
railway termini at which the milk is delivered, or do 
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you restrict your energies to suspected vendors? — Oh, 
uo; we take samples at all -places where the milk comes 
into the city, and from the vendors within the city as 

31611. Speaking generally, is the milk produced in 
the- city itself purer than the milk sent in from the 
outer area? — I should say it is. 

31612. And it contains a higher standard of butter 
fat than the milk which is sent in from the outer area? 


31613. To what cause would you attribute that result? 
Do you think the feeding of the cows is in any way 
responsible? — I do. 

31614. Are the cows that are kept in the city fed 
more highly than those that are kept in the country? — 
So far ns my experience goes they are. 

31615. Are the cows kept by the city dairymen kept 
for one lactation period only? — Not always; they may 
be kept for a longer period. 

31616. Have some of the cowlceepers in the city grass 
runs for their cattle? — Very few'; not more than tw'enty 
or thirty. 

31617. That is, they never let the cows out in 
summer; they are kept in the whole year round? — Oh, 
sometimes they go out. 

31618. On pastures within easy reach of the city? 
— That is so. 

31619. Do you continue, your inspection of the cows 
when they have passed out of the city area just as you 
would if they were in the city cow byres? — No. 

31620. Does your veterinary inspector make any 
examination of them when they are in the pastures? — 
Not when they are outside the city. 

31621. Does he make any inspection of the cows in 
the herds that are supplying milk to the city? — Yes. 

31622. During the period when the city cows are on 
the country pastures they are not examined by your 
veterinary inspector? — Of course, they are examined 
when they come in. 

31623. During all the period they are on the pastures, 
say, May to November, they are not under veterinary 
inspection? — They nre not out so long. They often 
come into the city for milking each day. 

31624. Professor Mettam. — They are driven into the 
city from the pastures? — Yes. 

31625. Then you have no cows that are practically 
turned out for a period of five or six months? — Oh, no. 

31626. Are these farms in the city area? — A very 
large number of milk-dealers who have dairies in the 
city rent land to which they can send their cows when 
thej* wish. 

31627. Have you auy cow-keepers in Liverpool with 
no land in their immediate neighbourhood, and are 
such cows kept iu constantly? — Yes. 

31628.. The Chairman. — I take it that the cow-byres 
in the city are kept in a highly sanitary condition? — 
There is no doubt about that. 

31629. Have you any difficulty in getting the orders 
of your inspectors conformed with? — None. 

31680. Professor Mettam.— T he cow-keeper dare not 
object? — No. 

31631. You have supreme power over him?— Yes. 

31632. Regarding those who send in milk from the 
country, do you know whether landlords would be 
disposed to carry out improvements required by your 
inspectors in order to equip these farms for the trade 
carried on by a cow-keeper?— A great many do, but a 
great many do not wish to do so, and do not put into 
operation the suggestions w'o make. 

31633. Have you knowm any supplier of milk who 
abandoned his trade because of financial expenditure 
that would be imposed by the conditions laid down by 
your inspector? — None. 


31634. And has the increased cost necessarily arisi: 
from carrying on these operations been a factor 
reducing the quantity of milk available for the oc 
sumption of Liverpool? — No. 

31635. From what area around the city is the nr 
supply drawn?— Chiefly within fifty miles. 

31636. The Chairman. — Have you found that samp] 
of milk from a certain depot when submitted 1 
examination as to purity were rather below norm; 
and though not sufficiently so- to warrant prosecutic 
still made. you take more heed to that depot for a tir 
to ascertain whether the milk coming from th 
particular source was abnormally poor?— Yes. 

31637. If your suspicions are aroused you ' fa 
samples more frequently?— Yes. 


31638. Would the number of prosecutions for 
adulteration be greater in the country than in the city ? 
— It is greater in the city. But a large number of 
samples taken from the city may really be drawn from 
outside sources. 

81639. Do you hold the milk-dealer responsible? — If 
we get a dealer selling below standard we try to get at 
the man who sold it to him. 

31640. Professor Mettam. — You are able to stop a 
man who is purveying milk in the street and' take 
samples out of his can. If that milk should prove to 
be below standard whom do you prosecute? — We 
prosecute the seller, unless we know the man from 
whom he gets it, and then we try to follow that up 
before the dealer has time to let him know. 

31641. The Chairman. — Would not a difficulty arise 
iu this way. Thesa purveyors, I tuke it, have a bulk 
sample of milk, which may have been obtained from a 
number of producers. If a sample of that bulk were 
found to be adulterated, would you then prosecute the 
person who was offering the milk for sale? — Certainly. 

81642. You would not be able, in such circumstances, 
to get at the producer, because it would be extremely 
difficult to determine who he was? — I quite agree. 
But it would be the business of the purveyor to get 
a warranty. 

31643. And the fact that he might be prosecuted 
himself would mean that he would assist you in dis- 
covering the person who supplied the milk?— Exactly. 

31644. I do uot know whether you can give us the 
standard of fines inflicted by the authorities in Liverpool 
for the adulteration of milk? — Taking a period of ten 
years the average fine was about £3. 

81645. For each conviction? — Yes. Of course, in 

some enses the fine has been considerably more than i-8. 

31646. It would be graduated in accordance with the 
measure of adulteration? — Yes. 

81647. What is the highest standard of adulteration 
that has been proved in Liverpool? — We have had cases 
where almost two-thirds of the cream had been taken, 
and we have had as much as twenty per cent, of added 
water. 

31648. What form of certificate does your analyst 
give? Does he give you the constituents of the milk, 
or does he simply say — “ this milk has been adultera- 
ted by the addition of ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, 
of water,” as the case may be? — No; we get all the 
constituents of the milk. 

31649. The solids as well as the fatty substances? — 
Yes. 

81650. Mr. Campbell. — T hen he gives a certificate* 
that it is deficient in one or other of these? — Yes. 

31651. Would the cause of adulteration be water 
where the non-fatty solids were below 8.5? — That is so. 

81652. If the milk showed eight per cent, of nou- 
fatty solids, would you be able to declare that water 
had been added? — I do not say that. 

31653. Would the chemist say that?— Yes ; he would 
have authority to say it. Of course, it is an assump- 
tion that water has been added. 

31654. But his certificate says it lias boon added?— 
No; he says that according to the standard of the 
Board of Agriculture he assumes it has been udded. 

Professor Mettam.— And he finds it out by a sum in 
arithmetic. 

31665. Mr. Campbell. — And if the percentage of non- 
fatty solids up to 8.5, and the fat is under 3, 
then you say a certain percentage of the fat has been 
removed, even although it is pure milk?— Well, of 
course, the standard is based on the poorest milk. 

3 1650. Have you had any difficulty about the stan- 


31657. No difficulty 
milk? — Oh, yes; there is 


about morning and evening 
a difference. 


31.658. Does it worry you, or the producers, in anv 
way? — I believo it does, but not in Liverpool so much 
as it used to, for the simple reason that they are milk- 
ing more uniformly. There used to be too great a 
lapse of time between the two milkings, and that 
largely accounted for the difference in fat. 

31659. The Chairman. — Have you ever known the 
defence set up that the milk had been sold as it came 
from the cow, and that it was the pure product of the 
.cow, although the analysis showed it to bo below the 
normal in regard to butter fat?— Oh, yes. 

81.660. What view has the magistrate taken in such 
a case? — The man has been fined, and by reason of 
this, that you have to take into consideration what the 
coiv has been fed on. It may be a case of improper 
feodum. . r r 
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31661. You think the quality is controlled to some 
extent by the food of the cow? — Yes; I do. I think 
the feeding is responsible to a certain extent. 

31662. Mr. Campbell.— T o what extent?— Well, if 
you have a man feeding his cows on brewer's grains, 
potatoes, or the more watery foods, you will get a 
poorer milk. 

31663. There is a point we did not quite finish. 
Formerly, you said, they used to milk early in the 
afternoon in Liverpool? — I said they used to milk at 
irregular periods. 

31664. In other words, there was too great an interval 
between the two periods of milking. How has that 
been got oyer? — Largely by the eowkeepers’ organisa- 
tion educating their members on this point. 

31665. But in Dublin it is not the producers of the 
milk we have to educate, but the people who ask for 
it. They ask for it early in the morning and early in 
the afternoon. We find it difficult to get people in 
Dublin to say that they will take it late in the after- 
noon? — I admit it is difficult, but the difficulty is 
minimised in Liverpool by the eowkeepers milking at 
regular times. 

31666. The Chairman. — I take it, too, that there are 
better facilities for transit now than there were 
twenty years ago? — Yes. 

31667. The milk is taken more rapidly from the farm 
to the consumer, and that is helpful?— Yes. 

31668. Are the city eowkeepers more likely to report 
cases of suspicious udders than those who are resident 
in the more remote parts of the country? — Yes; for 
the simple reason that if they did not they would pro- 
bably be summoned and fined before the magistrates. We 
always take proceedings where they do not notify, and 
a prosecution would affect a cowkeeper in the city 
much more than one outside. 

31669. Has it ever been pleaded in these cases that 
the owner himself was not conversant with the abnor- 
mal condition of the animal? — Yes ; it has come up 
almost every time, that he had no knowledge of it. 

31670. But the magistrate has held that it was his 
duty to have knowledge? — Yes. 

31671. Ignorance has not helped him in any way? — 
Not in any way, so far as we are concerned. 

31672. What sort of fines are imposed for breaches 
of the regulations in not reporting suspicious cases? — 
Forty shillings is the maximum. We never have less 
than twenty shillings, and more often forty shillings. 
In addition to that, if the farm is outside tlio city, the 
costs entailed in visiting the farm are sometimes ob- 
tained from the farmer. 

31673. Have you much trouble in enforcing clean- 
liness in the handling of the milk, in the habits of those 
who are engaged in it? — No; very little trouble, speak- 
ing for the city. 

31674. That has been an educational movement, I 
take it; they have come to recognise that the habits 
and customs of years ago cannot now be tolerated? — 
They recognise that fully. 

31675. Do they make provision for the washing of 
the hands of the milkers? — Yes. 

31676. Do the milkers wear smocks? — Some do; 
not all. 

31677. I suppose it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the same degree of efficiency has been reached in 
the country as in the city area, where he is not so 
much under vour control? — No, I would not like to 
go so far as that. 

31678. But in regard to air space, the necessity for 
a regular number of feet of cubic space would not be 
so necessary in the country? — Less might meet the 
case. 

.31679. Have you any difficulty with regard to the 
removal of manure? — The manure heaps are very small 
and are removed frequently. 

31680. Mr. Campbell. — Once in seven days? — It 
' might go quicker. It depends upon the number of 
cows kept. 

31681. Professor Mettam. — Have you not got any 
general rule? : — We have a rule that it shall be removed 
before eight. 

31682. At what intervals?— About fourteen days. 
31683. Your duties do not take you out to the countrv 
area? — Yes ; so far as visiting the cowsheds goes. I 
have done that for thirteen years. The veterinary 
inspector accompanies me. 

31684. It would be your duty to see that whatever 
alterations are prescribed by him are carried out?- — 
We acquaint the county authorities. 

31685. The Chairman.— They co-operate with you?— 
They co-operate with us all -through. 
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31686. What form do you follow with regard to par- 
ticular cases? — We report to the medical officer for 
the county as to the defects existing upon the premises. 

Our duty is then ended. 

31687. Where would the medical officer for the county 
reside? — If it was Salop he would reside at Shrewsbury. 

To him we should send a written report of the defects 
on the premises. He would then report to the rural 
authority, so that the rural authority might see that 
the alterations were carried out, and if they did not 
carry them out, the County Council would bring pres- 
sure to bear. 

31688. Professor Mettam. — Do you communicate with 
the medical officer before you go, or after you have 
been? — After we have been. 

31689. Have you the power to walk into a man’s 
byre in Salop or Cheshire, and satisfy yourselves about 
the way he keeps Ms animals? — Oh, no. 

31690. The Chairman. — You get an order from the 
magistrates authorising you to do so? — Yes. 

31691. But you must have a suspicion that some- 
thing is wrong? — Yes. 

31692. You don’t go promiscuously, just because 
the owner is sending milk into Liverpool? — We must 
have a suspicion. 

31698. What questions are asked by the magistrate 
when you apply for the order? — He asks the ground on 
wMch our suspicions are based. 

31694. Professor Mettam. — You may ask him in 
Court or, if you meet him, in the street? — Yes; but we 
must go to a County Magistrate. 

31695. The Chairman. — One whose jurisdiction is in 
that area?- — Yes. 

31696. Have you the same power with unclean milk 
as with that suspected of tuberculosis? — I don’t think 
we have. 

31697. Suppose you got a sample of milk which 
excited no suspicion with regard to the presence of 
tuberculosis, but was manifestly unclean and care- 
lessly handled; what would you do? — I should apply 
for an order to visit the place. 

31698. Because you had found the milk to be a 
danger to the public health? — Yes. 

31699. Has a magistrate ever refused an order be- 
cause he thought the grounds of your suspicions were 
not sufficiently grave? — We have never had an order 
refused, and we nave visited 110 farms between the end 
of 1902 and the end of last year. 

31700. That would be about eleven farms a year? — 

Yes. on the average. 

31701. Has the veterinary officer any more, drastic 
power than is conferred upon you? — No ; the medical 
officer has the power. The veterinary officer goes to 
examine the cattle at the request of the medical officer. 

31702. And no power is conferred by these Manches- 
ter Model Clauses to enable an authority from a district 
consuming milk raised in an outside area to make 
promiscuous inspections of cattle producing that milk? 

— If they are the same as the Liverpool Clauses, 
certainly not. 

31703! Mr. Wilson. — Are you satisfied with the 
powers you have got under your order? — No. I think 
that the powers should be extended, so that an animal 
when suspected should be isolated. 

31704. You are referring to tuberculous animals? — 

Yes. 

31705. The Chairman. — It is quite true, and one 
must recognise the fact, that in various districts 
different standards of efficiency will be set up. If 
you are drawing your milk supply from half-a-dozen 
different local authorities, two of which are administer- 
ing the regulations efficiently, two very carelessly, and 
two administering them only nominally; would.it not 
be fair that your Liverpool health authority should have 
the right to determine whether the milk was being 
produced under clean and hygienic conditions? — Ln- 
doubtedlv; I quite agree, and we do make visits. 

Sometimes we visit a farm in the outside area without 
a magistrate’s order, and it has not been resented. In 
the early period of our visitation there was much op- 
position, but during the last five or six years the farmer 
has rather welcomed our visits, because he knows that 
they mean improvement to his general cow byre. 

31706. Mr. Wilson. — Are you a veterinary surgeon? 

—No, I am not. I am a sanitary inspector. 

31707. It has been suggested to us in different parts 
of Ireland that some of the resentment shown between 
'the town and country authorities • in this matter was 
due to the fact that some of the work of inspection was 
done by non-qualified men?— I quite agree. I myself 
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do nob deal with the veterinary surgeon’s work at all, 
and I would not answer any questions relating to his 
duties. 

81708. The Chairman. — There is no overlapping; the 
veterinary surgeon does not interfere in your sphere , 
and you do not interfere in' his? — No; not at all. 

81709. Professor Mettam. — I presume that the. farms 
sending milk into Liverpool have not all been inspected 
by your inspectors? — No. 

31710. But all the farms of all the dairies inside the 
administrative area of Liverpool have been, and are, 
frequently inspected? — They are very frequently under 
inspection. 

31711. But it is' only occasionally that you go outside 
the city area to inspect? — That is so. 

31712. Consequently, there must be a large amount 
of milk coming in that is under no inspection whatever? 
— So far as the farms themselves are concerned, cer- 
' tainly. 

. 31713. Do you agree that there should be a central 
administrative body, whose duty it should be to see 
that all animals supplying milk are inspected? — I quite 
agree. 

31714. What special provision is made by the railway 
companies for the carriage of milk from the country 
districts to Liverpool? Are there any refrigerating 
vans? — -I do not think there are. 

31715. How long does it take a quantity of milk to 
come,. say, from the county of Salop to Liverpool? — 
It might take one hour or two hours, it depends on 
what part it comes from. 

31716. Have you a good service from Shrewsbury to 
Liverpool? — A very good service. 

31717. Only a minimum of time elapses in transit? — 
Very little time. 

31718. But there is no special provision made for 
carrying the milk in vans; where it could be kept 
cool?— Not so far as I can see. 

31719. And there is no special provision on the 
station platform for keeping the milk churns while they 
are waiting for the train? — No : I wish there was. 
There is only one town in England that I know of 


where that is so, and that is Newcastle. They have a 
special platform there for nothing but milk cans. 

31720. The Chairman. — Do you think some provision 
of this sort would be a desirable improvement in rail- 
way regulations? — Undoubtedly. Of course, in Liver- 

pool one platform is used principally for milk. 

31721. Professor Mettam. — That is duly at Lime- 
street? — Yes; only there. 

31722. You suggest the ideal system Would be to 
have a special platform, or a' portion of fi platform, 
given over to the reception of milk, and to have the 
milk brought in refrigerating vans? — Yes. 

31723. Mr. Camrbeij.. — D o I understand you to say 
that you prosecute also for filthy milk, that is milk 
having obvious dirt in it? — We would prosecute if wo 
found it, but we do not find it in the city. ' 

31724. Do you mean that all the milk cans coming 
into Liverpool have no dirt floating?— I would not 
say that. 

31725. Well, I have lived in Lancashire myself, and 
I think you must be prepared to have a little of it. 
Have yOu ever prosecuted for dirt? — We have never 
prosecuted for dirt, because we have never found it to 
an extent that would warrant prosecution. 

31726. There is a clause in the Food and Drugs Act 
which says that the prosecution lies because the article 
is not of the " nature, substance, and quality ” deman- 
ded by the purchaser. Would you feel justified in 
prosecuting under that clause , if there was obvious dirt 
in the milk? — I would. 

31727. Have you known prosecutions for dirty' milk 
under that clause? — I do not know. ' '' 

31728. Have there ever been prosecutions because of 
the presence of foreign matter of that nature in tho 
article vended? — Not in Liverpool; but I have known 
of it being done. 

31729. Do you think it would be a fair ground for 
prosecution? Might I not say if I ordered milk, and 
found solid matter in it, that it was not of the sub- 
stance I demanded. — 

Professor Mettam.— You would be getting more than 
you demanded. , 


Professor A. Sheiiidan Delepine, M.B., C.M., M.Sc., examined.. 


81780. The Chairman. — Would you kindly state, for 
vhe information of the Commission, the duties which 
you undertake for the Manchester Corporation ? — I am 
Director of the Public Health Laboratory connected 
with the Manchester University, where four bacteriolo- 
gists, one chemist and myself, are examining products 
sent either by the Corporation or the medical officers of 
health of some eighty sanitary districts, for the purpose 
of discovering, by bacteriological and other methods, 
what is the nature of the illnesses from which patients 
are suffering. In addition to that, I examine milk 
samples, samples of water, and of food of various kinds, 
to report whether or not they are sound. 

31731. Is it your opinion that the boiling of milk 
interferes in any way with its food value.?— Tho boiling 
of milk does, to a certain extent, interfere with tlio 
food value of milk; that is to say, if you compare boiled 
milk with absolutely fresh sound milk. But in practice 
one should not compare boiled milk with pure milk, 
but with milk such as it is found, on the. market, such 
as can be bought by consumers in big towns, and also 
-with milk coming from cows, which in many cases have 
never been examined or inspected, and the health of 
which is not known. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I say that boiled milk is, notwithstanding 
the -slight reduction in its nutritive value, much safer 
and better to use. for the food of infants than the milk 
which one can get on the market, and even than milk- 
obtained from cows which have not been under perfect 
control by efficient veterinary inspection. 

' ** P ure sound mi]k could be obtained, which 

would be above suspicion, would you prefer it as a food 
for infants and human beings to milk which was 
boiled?— I would prefer absolutely pure fresh milk to 
milk treated in any kind of way. But 1 was speaking of 
the present state of things. 

31733. Do you believe that it is quite eompetent too 
for the consumer of milk to carry out the necessary 
heating in his own home, and to do so ns efficiently ns 
it can be done where a. pasteurisation plant has been 
established. — I do, if you include boiling in heating. 
In my opinion boiling can be conducted perfectly safely; 
and .with- good results, at home. But, of course, a certain 
amount of care Is necessary, in order that the boiling 


should be conducted efficiently. There are many people 
who allow the milk to • go on boiling after it has been 
raised to the boiling point. 

31734. To continue boiling? — Yes. When that is 

done the milk instead of being palatable,' becomes 
rather unpleasant to the taste, and less nourishing. 
When I speak of boiling, I mean simply placing the 
milk on the fire, allowing it to rise rapidly to the -boil- 
ing point, and then taking it off. That is the way in 
which milk is usually treated in France, where boiled 
milk is used by a very large part of the population. 

31735. You have carried out a series of interesting 
experiments with regard to tubercle bacilli, and you 
have placed them before us in a rather condensed form. 
Would you be good enough to go through this series of 
experiments, and explain whatever vou think needs 
further illustration. T think it would probably save 
your time to go systematically through your own'papcr? 
— I may say that this paper was prepared at the re- 
quest of Mr. Strange,' who told me what' points you 
would like to have discussed. 

31736. Will 'you now come to the 'pasteurisation of 
milk, as removing entirely the danger of tuberculous 
infection? — In my experience,- and that of Several other 
observers, the pasteurisation of milk, as usually con- 
ducted, does not remove the danger of inlection 
entirely, but diminishes it. In selecting for 1 the pur- 
pose of my experiments a range between 150 and 185 
degrees Fah., I have included all' temperatures "which 
can be used for tho purpose of pasteurising milk with- 
out altering its taste, and also some of the higher tem- 
peratures used by some observers, and at winch the 
quality of the milk is altered. Between 150 and 168 de- 
grees Fah., _ temperatures at which very little change 
takes place in the milk, I found that by long exposures, 
up to six hours, it was possible to reduce the infectivity 
of the milk, and, occasionally, to removo it entirely. 
An exposure of fifteen minutes fa a temperature of 185 
degrees Fah. was found insufficient: to render the 'milk 
absolutely non-ihfective. ' At none of the temperatures 
at which I have experimented have I been .ablo to ob- 
tain constant results— sometimes the milk was disin- 
fected, sometimes it was not. What I noticed, how- 
ever, was that after long exposures at the lower tem- 
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peratures, the milk, though still infectious, produced 
tuberculous lesions less extensive than the untreated 
milk. But these experiments had the defect of bein» 
made with milk artificially infected. . 

31737,. Professor Mettam.— Do you find cream more 
resistant? — Yes, it is; but all dairy produce is capable 
of resisting, to the (temperature I have mentioned. 
These first experiments were made with cream, because 
the object I had in View was to ascertain whether cream 
used for', making butter could be sterilised. But to my 
great disappointment, the results showed that one could 
not rely upon that method for the purpose of utilising 
tuberculous milk,. 

31738. As the cream was inoculated with the culture 
the amount of virus present in a given quantity of 
cream would be larger than in the natural condition? 
—That might be true. But in later experiments I made 
a point of preparing cream with the milk of tuberculous 
cows, and- the number of . bacilli present was much 
smaller 'than in the milk of some of the cows which I 
bad examined. Following that I made experiments with 
the actual milk of cows suffering from tuberculosis of 
the udder. I made two sets of experiments. One set 
at a temperature of 77 degrees Cent. (171 degrees Fah.), 
the other at 92 degrees Cent. (198 degrees Fah.). In 
these experiments I brought the temperature of the. 
milk to a point higher than that used in ordinary pas- 
teurisation , and I found that in both sets of experi- 
ments, guinea-pigs inoculated with the treated milk 
became infected. . 

31789. The Chairman. — And the results were defi- 
nite? — Yes; definite. The only 'effect that was obtained 
wa# a delay of the infection. ' 

31740. Mr. Wilson.— C omparing your methods in the 
laboratory, with commercial' pasteurisation, Dr. Dele- 
pine, obviously, I take it, commercial pasteurisation 
would be much less efficient, and accurate, and milk 
might pass through which was nominally at such and 
such a temperature, say 80 degrees, but which had not 
really reached that figure?— That is so. In' the pro- 
cesses, which are extensively used pn a large scale, 
for the pasteurising of thousands of gallons, the tem- 
perature oscillates. 

31741. If the bacilli resist treatment in your labora- 
tory experiments, they are still more likely .to resist it 
where it - is pasteurisation on a commercial scale?— 
Quite so. 

31742. The Chairman. — What do you think would be 
the effect of ordinary commercial pasteurisation, if one 
may use the phrase, on the separated milk at a 
creamery. Would, it be likely to produce the develop- 
ment of putrefactive bacteria? — I Would not put it 
exactly in that way, but I would say that separated 
milk which has been, treated in that way sometimes 
undergoes putrefaction more easily than milk which has 
not been so treated. I do not mean to- say that the milk 
which has not been treated does not change rapidly, but 
the change is of another kind. I have tested ‘that by 
some experiments I made about fourteen ' or fifteen 
years ago, for the purpose of finding whether one could 
utilise cream after that cream' has been sterilised ac- 
cording to Bang's method. Mr. John Benson, who was 
then manager of the Midland Dairy Institute, under- 
took to prepare for me samples of butter made from 
cream which had been exposed for definite lengths of 
time to temperatures of 150 degrees F., 170 degrees F., 
and 180 degrees F., respectively, that is to say at the 
usual temperatures, low and high, of pasteurisation. 
After preparing these products according to the usual 
dairy practice, he sent me samples of the butter,- and 
of the buttermilk. I found that the butter which had 
been made with cream kept for five minutes -at a tem- 
perature of 180 degrees F. had not a nice taste. Every- 
one who ; tasted it would -say at once that is was -not 
ordinary butter: It was very hard and very dry, it had 
a taste of boiled milk, which could be recognised at 
once. • The butter which had been made with cream 
kept for ten' minutes at 170 degrees F., had practically 
the same properties, and- only the butter which had 
been made from cream kept- for 30 minutes at 150 
degrees F. appeared to be normal butter to people who 
did not know anything about the experiments. Further, 
the changes which took place in these butters were 
very interesting. The butter- made- from cream heated 
to 150 degrees F. was palatable* and kept very well, 
much the same as ordinary well-prepared butter, but a 
temperature of 150 degrees F. was not sufficient to kill 
all the pathogenic and putrefactive bacteria. The butter 
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made from cream heated at 170 and 180 degrees F., in- 
stead of becoming rancid, became putrid. A rancid 
taste in butter is not- pleasant, but it is not actually 
repulsive ; putrid butter, on the other hand, is very un- 
pleasant. The samples of buttermilk showed very 
similar changes. In the case of the cream which had 
been heated to 180 degrees F. the buttermilk altered 
rapidly. It was containing a large number of putrefac- 
tive bacteria on the second day, and had a putrid smell 
on the fourth day. By some omission I have brought 
with me- no record of what took place with regard to 
the buttermilk obtained from cream heated to 170 de- 
grees F. But the buttermilk which had been obtained 
from cream which had been heated to 150 degrees F 
remained sweet for seven days, and then became rancid 
like ordinary whey or buttermilk, owing to the develop- 
ment of lactic acid bacteria. The buttermilk which had 
come from cream not heated at all behaved very much 
like the buttermilk made from the cream heated to 150 
degrees F., but it became sour a little quicker; three 
days quicker than the other. I have also made experi- 
ments with milk obtained from cows kept on a farm near 
my house. The milk was carefully collected direct from 
the cow into sterilised bottles which I had supplied to 
the farmer, and I found that this milk kept as long as 
milk heated to 150 degrees F., without becoming sour. 

31748. Professor Mettam.— In other words, the lactic 
acid bacteria prevent putridity occurring in milk or 
milk products? — Obviously they retard putrefaction. 

• 3 l 744 ' And wten y° u heafc milk a sufficiently 
high temperature to destroy the lactic acid bacteria, 
it is not sufficiently high to destroy the spores of the 
putrefactive germs, and thus they develop without 
limit? — That is so. I think there are also non-sporing 
organisms, which would resist a temperature of 85 de- 
grees without being killed. Mr. Strange mentioned to 
me in asking me to. give evidence that there had been 
complaints sometimes in Ireland about pasteurised mill.-, 
or rather pasteurised separated milk. I can quite be- 
live that those who complained of the taste of the 
treated product were not exaggerating. 

31745. The Chairman.— You tlink it quite likely that 
the flavour which, it was alleged, this separated' milk 
had acquired was actual rather than imaginary? — I 
think so. 

31746. Mr. Wilson. — The form which the complaints 
made to us took was that, though the milk was quite 
nice and sweet when it came away from the creamery, 
in two or three hours afterwards it- turned very 
nasty. Of course it comes away at a fairly high tem- 
perature, 80 to 100 degrees?— I have made some experi- 
ments which bear on that point. I found that the milk 
which has been heated in that way did not keep so well 
as fresh milk, and after it had left the factory it rapidly 
acquired an unpleasant taste. It is true that when 
milk is pasteurised with certain precautions at a suffi- 
ciently high temperature, and is then cooled very 
rapidly, its taste is not much altered. But then pas- 
teurisation is not always conducted in that way* 

31747. Would the conditions be improved by putting 
in a small sample of the pure culture of lactic acid 
bacteria — the ‘ ‘ starter ’ ' they call it in the creameries — 
immediately after the separation ? — I am afraid that 
would be difficult to manage. The culture would have 
to be left in the hands of people who do not always 
understand how to keep the bacteria pure. Of course, 
the difficulty about the taste complained of applies to 
milk which is either pasteurised at 85 degrees or at a 
boiling temperature. In France, where they use this 
sterilised milk extensively, they generally heat the milk 
to a temperature which exceeds that of boiling water, 
but they never allow it to tie exposed to the air. 

31748. The, Chairman. — The view has been placed 
before this Commission by some experts that the use 
• of sterilised milk for children produces some infantile 
diseases, such as rickets and scurvy. Could you offier 
any observations on that question? — Yes; I have made 
some observations upon this point. 

31749. Mr. Wilson. — One more point before we leave 
this question... I do not think I made myself quite 
clear about reintroducing lactic acid bacteria into the 
separated milk when it comes from the oreamerv. 

The present position is that the separated milk not only 
goes sour, but it goes putrid very quickly. It has been 
suggested in the course of our travels that that might 
be improved to some extent by putting in some of the 
same culture that they use in the creameries for start- 
ing the ripening process in the cream. They have 
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these pure cultures in existence already, and some of 
us thought that they might be used for this purpose? — 
l'es; the suggestion is, obviously, quite a scientific one, 
and, theoretically, I think it can be defended. But it 
appears to me that the simpler way to deal with the 
matter, under the circumstances which exist, would be 
not to trouble about inoculating the milk, but to steri- 
lise it at once, and treat it in such a way that no ob- 
jectionable living bacteria are left. 

31750. This separated milk, you will understand, is 
only in use on the country farms. It goes back to the 
farmer, and he uses it, for the most part, for feeding 
his pigs? — That is all the more reason why I should 
say sterilise it entirely instead of pasteurising it. 

31751. We have been informed that separated milk, 
if in a wholesome condition when it comes away from 
the cream, would be a useful food for human beings, 
but it is spoiled by the rapid growth of objectionable 
organisms? — Under present conditions it should be used 
only after sterilisation. 

31752. It is sterile when it goes into the farmer’s 
wooden tub, but in five seconds it is as full of germ 
life as ever? — The only way to meet that difficulty is to 
teach the farmer to use clean vessels. 

31753. The Chairman. — It has been represented to 
this Commission by other experts, that the use of 
sterilised milk by babies is likely to produce rickets and 
scurvy? — I am well aware of that view. I have tried 
to find facts in support of, or against the theory. I have 
not come across any case myself. I was in practice for 
eight years before I devoted myself to my present 
work, but I have never come across a case of rickets or 
scurvy, which I could attribute to the use of boiled 
milk. It has been my practice to advise that children, 
after being weaned, should be fed on boiled milk, and I 
know a family where the practice has held since' the 
middle of last century of boiling all the milk used by 
the children. I know that the children in that family 
have had boiled milk in large quantities. There are 
eleven in the family, and they have always been in good 
health, with the exception of one who died lately from 
an illness (not tuberculosis) accidentally contracted. 
Among my patients I have never seen any child suffer- 
ing from the use of boiled milk. My own children have 
been brought up on it after weaning, and with no evil 
results. They have, in fact, had fewer infantile ail- 
ments than most children. But I have only two chil- 
dren. 

31754. Professor Mettam. — There has been exactly 
the same experience in my own house? — When they 
know the taste of fresh milk they prefer it to boiled 
milk, but until then they don’t realise the difference, 
and like boiled milk. I should say, in addition, that in 
my laboratory it is the practice to feed all young ani- 
mals on boiled milk, and they thrive on it. In several 
extensive experiments, made for the purpose of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis on farms, all the calves have been 
fed on boiled milk. They have thrived so well that when 
they have been sold on the market, in competition with 
others fed in other ways, they have fetched ns high or 
better prices, showing that they were in good health. 

31755. The Chairman. — That experience would per- 
mit you to suggest that one of the methods of extermi- 
nating tuberculosis would bo to boil the milk on which 
tlie calves are fed? — It is a useful temporary measure, 
till better measures are adopted. 

31756. Only a make-shift measure? — Yes, for the 
period during which our milk supply is exposed to in- 
fection from various sources. When it is pure, boiling 
will be a measure of secondary importance. 

31757. If calves were fed on milk in which the bac- 
teria of tuberculosis were active, they would be more 
likeiy to contract the malady at some subsequent period 
of their lives? — They would contract the disease in a 
large proportion of cases in a few weeks. I have pro- 
duced tuberculosis in that way in a number of animals. 

31758. Professor Mettam. — Is the cause of rickets, 
and of scurvy, known? — There is strong doubt as to 
the theory that boiled milk or pasteurised milk has 
anything to do with it. The view generally held now 
is that milk has nothing to do with it, and that probably 
children who suffer from these diseases suffer as much 
from privation of milk as from anything else. 

31759. You carried out some experiments with regard 
tc butter made from cream in which the tubercle 
bacillus was present?— Yes, sir. I wished to 
find out whether one could use the dairy products 
from tuberculous cows. It has been known since 1888 
that butter made with milk containing tubercle bacilli, 
which had been added to the milk, remained infectious 


for over seventy days. These experiments, made in 
Lyons, were repeated, in Germany, and it was found that 
butter which had been made with milk infected witT* 
pure cultures of tubercle bacilli remained infectious* 
for 100 and 120 days. But those experiments* 
had certain defects. They were made with milk artifi- 
cially infected, and the medical officer for the County 
of Cheshire having asked me some years ago whether- 
butter made from the milk of a tuberculous cow, ancl 
containing tubercle bacilli, would be infectious, I, made 
a number of experiments with butter obtained from 
the milk of two cows which suffered from tuberculosis* 
of the udder, which milk contained numerous tubercle* 
bacilli. I found that butter made from this milk con- 
tained tubercle bacilli seven days after the butter ha<I 
been made, nnd that these bacilli were capable of pro- 
ducing tuberculosis. Buttermilk made from the sum o 
milk was also infectious after being kept four days anti 
nine days respectively. With the cheese mado from, 
the same milk I did not obtain any infection, but I have 
no doubt that the tubercle bacilli were there, bccauso 
other observers have proved that tubercle bacilli inay 
remain in cheese for a considerable, time. Observation’s* 
have more recently been made in Germany ; 498 samples* 
of market butter were examined by sixteen persons, 15.2 
per cent, of these samples contained tubercle bacilli . 
There can be no doubt that the tubercle bacilli can per- 
sist in butter. In order to see how long dairy products* 
may remain infectious, I have kept the milk of a tuber- 
culous cow in a bottle for nineteen months, and at the* 
end I have inoculated several guinea-pigs with it; all 
these animals became tuberculous. 

31760. Mr. Wilson. — The practical implication of 
that experiment would go to emphasise, the necessity 
for bringing all these dairy products under one regula- 
tion, as regards inspection. In Ireland we have got; 
confusion of orders. Butter made in one. way is under- 
certain regulations, and butter made in another under 
other regulations. 

The Chairman. — Or none. 

31761. Mr. Wilson. — In the interests of the public 
health, your experiments show that any measure ap- 
plied to reduce tuberculosis should apply ovor all the 
dairy trade? — Absolutely so. A uniform mode of con- 
trolling everything. 

31762. Lady Everard. — All by-products should bo 
under the same regulations as new milk? — Yes, and 
imported products also should come under tho same 
regulations. 

31763. Professor Mettam. — There is no reason why 
foreign products should not be brought into the same 
category as our own supply? — Certainly not. 

31764. The Chairman.— You have also considered tho 
value of microscopical examination of milk? — A sug- 
gestion is frequently being made that a simple method 
of controlling the milk supply would be to take samples 
and have them examined microscopically. I have given 
in many places my reasons for believing that these 
methods arc not satisfactory, but I am afraid it would 
take a considerable time to go into the inattor. Briefly , 
my experience has been this. First of all, if vou de- 
pended simply on a microscopical examination based 
upon the counting of certain cells, there are a good 
many samples of milk which are dangerous which 
would not be. condemned under this method, more 
especially where the milk has been treated, ns is fre- 
quently done, by filtration through sand. 

31765. Professor Mettam What cells do you look 

for? — Every cell. The types and number of cells found 
in. milk are very puzzling. 

31766. And it is very puzzling to tell tho nature of 
the cell when you find it? — Yes. There nre no cells 
which you could define in such a way that yon could 
be certain they were morbid products. 

31767. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are they polynu- 
clear cells? — No; there inay occasionally be some poly- 
nuclear cells, but there are others which are more 
commonly found, and which have been frequently mis- 
taken for polynuclear leucocyte. Tho idea that these 
cells are derived from suppuration is perfectly incor- 
rect. The number of cells in sound milk is liable, to 
vary, and that makes control by simple microscopical 
examination very unreliable. 

31768. The Chairman. — You spoke of a considerable 
quantity of milk coming into the city of Manchester 
which had been filtered through sand. Is that a recent 
process?— It became more general not very long ago, 
four or five years ago, and in this way. I wqb making an 
investigation for the town of Salford in order to find' 
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whether it would be possible to test the soundness of 
samples of milk by a rapid method. In my report on 
the investigation I pointed out that the quality of the 
milk as it left the farm could not be determined by 
the state of .too milk as it. arrived at the railway 
stations; the number, of bacteria depended so much 
upon the time the milk had' been kept, and the tem- 
perature at which it had been kept. I examined the 
milk for the amount of slime. I found that it con- 
tained debris of food, manure, a quantity of hair, 
cotton and wool fibres, insects, moulds, bacteria, algse, 
etc. A full history of the milk could' be traced in the 
slime-, and it was possible to say from the presence of 
this foreign^ matter that the milk had not been properly 
handled. The other products I found were cells derived 
chiefly from the udder, and when the number of cells 
was very considerable, and there was a large amount 
of mucus, I came to the conclusion that one could say 
that the milk was diseased. There were three condi- 
tions : a small amount of sediment, showing that the 
milk was clean ; a large amount- of sediment due to ex- 
traneous dirt; and a large amount of sediment due to 
the presence of a large number of cells. When my re- 
port got known the farmers were immediately- advised 
that the way to satisfy the authorities was to filter the 
milk through sand. Some one sent circulars all over 
Cheshire .advising them to do that. Of course, his idea 
was to clean the milk. When I heard of that, it seemed 
to me that we should not be very successful in this 
method of control, and shortly afterwards we found 
that the amount of sediment in tile milk had consider- 
ably diminished 

31769. Mainly through filtration ? — Yes. That method 
of treatment could not be satisfactory, because it would 
not remove dangerous bacteria. The results of my ob- 
servations were unexpected. The samples were taken 
on the arrival of the milk-cans from the country, 
and were examined by me within .from eight to ten 
hours of the time of milking. The amount of slime 
yielded by the samples varied between 10 parts and 
210 parts per 100,000. The proportions were : Under 
15 parts, 64.8 p.c.; over 15 and under 50 parts, 19.3 
p.c.; over 100 parts, 15.2 p.c. Another aspect was 
still more striking, viz., the relation between the num- 
ber of bacteria and the amount of slime present in the 
milk. If the bacteria were derived chiefly from dirt, 
the more dirt there was the more bacteria there should 
be. But that was not found to be the case. Taking, 
for instance, the comparatively clean milk, the milk 
which contained less than 25 parts of sediment per 
100,000, the number of samples which contained less 
than 50,000 bacteria per c.c. represented 45 per eent. 
In the doubtful milk — containing between 25 and 50 
parts of sediment per 100,000 — 33 per cent, had less 
than 50,000 bacteria. More extraordinary was the fact 
that a half of the total number of samples of the very 
dirty milk, with from. 50 to 210 parts of sediment per 
100,000, also had less than 50,000 bacteria. There was 
no correlation whatever between the number of bac- 
teria and the. amount of slime. This was due to the 
fact that the samples had been collected after various 
intervals of time after milking. 

31770. It is rather in the inverse ratio, judging from 
the figures you have given? — Yes. One explanation is, 
that when the udder is extremely diseased the sediment 
is very abundant, but the number of bacteria growing 
upon cultivating media is not proportionally increased 
in all cases. 

31771. Professor Mettam. — Or the sediment may be 
due to dirty filters?— Yes, and to other things; You 
cannot explain it, unless allowance is' made for the 
multiplication of bacteria which takes place in milk 
after milking. When the milk is kept several hours, 
more especially at summers’ temperature, bacteria 
multiply rapidly, and their number depends greatly on 
the time the milk has been kept- and the temperature. 

31772. The Chairman. — Has any special filter been 
constructed for the purpose of enabling cow-keepers to 
filter their milk through sand? — Yes. A danger 

arises from the fact that the farmers do not know how 
to sterilise these filters. Briefly, I do not think any 
method of microscopical examination would by itself be 
a practical basis lor efficient control. It would be 
much less efficient than direct inspection of farms 
and cattle, combined with the bacteriological testing 
of the milk of suspected cows, and a very considerable 
number of people would also be required to work it. 

31773. What conclusion have you drawn from the 
use of the tuberculin test? — My conclusion is that when 
the cow is under seven or eight years of age, 
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the test is applied bv a competent person and proper 
tuberculin is used, the animal being kept in a place 
where it can be kept under observation for two or three 
days, the test- is quite reliable. 

31774. Absolutely reliable? — Absblutely reliable for 
practical purposes. There are very few errors, but 
these are almost always in the negative results. If you 
obtain a good reaction ' in a cow less than eight years 
old, .then you can be practically certain of finding some 
tuberculous lesion, after death." In the ease of error in 
a negative reaction, the cow may not have been in a 
proper state to be tested. When you do not get definite 
results you must re-test. Above eight years of age the 
proportion of error becomes fairly considerable, but it 
is an error that is easily corrected, because a compe- 
tent veterinary surgeon would have no difficulty in re- 
cognising, in most eases, by ordinary clinical methods, 
the tuberculous cows that had failed to give a reaction 
through being in an advanced stage of disease. 

31775. Professor Mettam. — They are clinically tuber- 
culous? — Yes. 

31776. Mr. Wilson. — At the seventh year the test 
becomes unreliable, because the cows are advanced in 
the disease ? — Yes. I would like to add that the inspec- 
tion of cattle, should not be left in the hands of the 
fanners, but should be kept in the bauds of experts. 

31777. Professor Mettam. — Do you ever use the double 
test of tuberculosis? — Yes. 

31778. What was the result of giving the double test? 

— I cannot say that we have had enough experience of 
the use of double doses. We have seen that we can 
give double or treble doses without killing the animal. 

31779. The Chairman. — Would you favour the 
administration of the tuberculin test to all milk-yielding 
animals?— I would favour its application to all cattle 
as an early age, and I would suggest its application 
at an early period- of life, because if you find a calf of 
six months or one year reacting it can be put on one 
side fattened, and sent to the butcher, and, generally 
speaking, the tuberculous lesions are found on inspec- 
tion to be so slight that they can be removed and the 
flesh sold without great loss. If you wait longer the 
lesions usually become more important. The animal, 
instead of thriving, will lose value, and the food given 
to it will be wasted. If you wait till a cow is a dairy 
cow you run the risk of great loss. The carcass may be 
entirely condemned, and during its life the animal may 
be infectious to other animals. The only time when the 
tuberculin test can be applied with a chance of success 
in every direction is when the animal is young. 

31780. Obviously these are national questions which 
ought to be dealt with by the State? — Only the State 
can deal adequately with them. But if the State was 
to attempt to deal at the same time with the whole 
country, instead of gradually extending its sphere of 
action, it might get into serious difficulty. 

31781. It might disturb the milk supply? — The State 
would have to make up its mind what fraction of the 
country should be dealt with at a time. 

31782. Professor Mettam. — Is it not possible that an 
animal may recover from the infection? — Yes. 

81783. And even possess immunity in the future? — I 
know that some have recovered, but as to their immu- 
nity I can’t answer. 

31784. Don’t you think that if a young animal has 
reacted to tuberculosis, and you segregate it, you might 
examine it after to see whether toe disease was still 
active or had become latent? — It would be a good thing 
to do, and any plan should include toe provision of ex- 
perimental farms, where systematic observations could 
be made till we. know more. 

31785. It would be a serious question, supposing 
pedigree stock were killed off when there was a 
possibility of their recovery? — I have always made it 
plain that I was not referring to pedigree stock. I am 
speaking only of toe meat supply and toe milk supply. 

Pedigree stock when diseased should be kept on separate 
farms. They may recover. We know that- for certain, 
but we don't know what proportion do recover. But I 
hope that when that knowledge is acquired tuberculosis 
will have been eradicated by some other method. 

31786. The Chairman. — I think you have made some 
experiments as to the effects of toe repeated application 
of the tuberculin test? — Yes; they were made over 
twelve years ago. They were carried out for toe 
Cheshire County Council. It was suggested in those 
days that by repeated injections of tuberculin by toe 
farmer cows could be made immune to toe test, 
so that they would be passed as free from tuberculosis. 

Mr. Laitowood, the chief veterinary inspector of toe 
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Cheshire . County Council, inoculated nine cows. On 
the first test seven . gave a positive reaction, and two 
gave a doubtful reaction. Forty-five days after the 
first test the cows were tested again, and. the seven 
which had reacted in the first instance reacted again. 
One of the two which were doubtful in the first test 
gave a negative reaction, and the other remained 
doubtful. Thirteen days after the second test a third 
test was applied to six of the cows, and four of them 
which had reacted before reacted again. One, which 
had reacted on the first and second test, now gave a 
doubtful reaction, and another, one of the two which 
had given doubtful reactions before, did not react at 
all; the other three were not tested. So that in the 
third test there was evidence of tolerance in one case 
only. Fourteen days after the third test, still another 
test was applied to all the cows, and the results were 
the same as on the first test. It was only at the fifth 
inoculation — twelve days after the fourth — that all the 
tuberculous cows ceased to give a reaction. (Table 
handed in.) 


31787. Professor Mettam. — S uppose the experiment 
had been reversed, aijd that the interval between the 
first and second tests had been less than seven days,, 
would you have got a reaction on the second occasion 
then? — I cannot say. 

31788. You .know the opinion is universally held that 
a prior injection of tuberculin will master the reaction 
that, might arise from a second injection if the second 
injection is given at a short • interval? — Yes, I know; 
but the question was whether the farmer could do that 
without creating suspicion in the mind of a skilled 
inspector. It is possible, but it is not easy to do it in 
practice. 

31789. From the list you have given us, it appears 
that the shortest interval was between the fourth and 
fifth test. It is the. fifth test when you get negative 
results, as compared with the fourth, . and the fifth 
test came twelve days after. — Of course, you can give 
it that interpretation. .In the investigation that was 
made it was a matter of finding out whether the cows 
might be treated in this way by the farmer. 


Table showing the effects of Testing with Tuberculin Repeated at Short Intervals. 


Reference 

fNo. 

j First 
Testing. 

Second 
Testing 
45 days 
after 
first 

Third 
Testing 
13 days 
after 
second 

Fourth 
Testing 
14 days 

third 

Fifth 
Testing 
12 days 
after 
fourth. 

Result of post-mortem 
examination add remarks. 

5 

■! 

> 

- 

? 

- 

Case of distomatosia ; ' 
temperature irregular. 


X 





Advanced tuberculosis. 


X 




X 

Slight tuberculosis. 







Slight tuberculosis. 







Advanced tuberculosis. 



x 

? 




■ Advanced tuberculosis. 




Not tested. 


Not tested. 

Advanced tuberculosis. 




Not tested. 

— 

Not tested. 

Healthy. 

51 

X 

X 

In calf; not 
tested. 

X 


Tuberculosis slight. 


X Means positive reaction. — Negative. 


31790. That, of course, is a practical point. But beneficial results have been obtained in a certain dairy 
looking at it as a possibility, suppose I am going to herd supplying milk to Manchester through the regular 
sell an animal which I know to bo tuberculous, and I and systematic disinfection of the byres, and other 
give it the tuberculin test to-night, knowing that the sanitary measures. We have had some evidence on 
purchaser himself will test it to-morrow or the following . this question from Mr. Brittlebank. — Yes ; the 
dav, will the test I give to-nfght master the reaction experiment to which you- refer was started on my 
of ‘the second test? — I cannot say from personal know- advice about twelve years ago. The farm was treated 
ledge. exactly in the same way as an experimental farm 'which 

31791. This is very important, of course.. As regards • I had started for Mr. Ashton (now Lord Ashton of 
the French experiences, you are probably aware, that a Hyde), at Ford Bank, ‘fifteen years since. First of all', 
large number of animals— 10,000 or more — which were the tuberculous animals were separated from the non- 
brought into France from Germany for sale, did not tuberculous, and only the non-tuberculous were kept, 
react under the test, and the explanation was found They were, kept in disinfected stalls, and- every six 
to be that they had had the test shortly before on months they were tested with tuberculin. The diseased 
the other side of the border — I can quite see your cattle were replaced by new stock which previous to 
point; of course. I can imagine the thing being done admission to the herd had given two negative tuberculin 
by rather expert persons, but I think it would be very reactions in the space of three months. Ultimately, at 
difficult for farmers to make a practice of injecting the end of two years, no reacters were found. The 
tuberculin themselves without running serious risk. Ford Bank experiment was made in 1897, and the ex- 
The French experience, of course, was the result of a periment in South Cheshire followed immediately after.' 
gigantic fraud. There were only 27 head of cattle at Ford Bank, but on 

31792. You see there is no control over the test at the South Cheshire farm which has been alluded to by 
tbie present moment. Anyone 'can inject the tuberculin. Mr. Brittlebank, there are nearly 100. The work was 
— My contention is that this should not be allowed, started experimentally by me, and was extended after- 
except under proper supervision. wards. ' 1 

31793. I quite agree. — I have always had it at the 31795. Mr. Wilson. — H as it extended among any of 
back of my mind that- 1 would make it a penal oSence, the big practical farmers in the neighbourhood? — Well, 
almost criminal, for an unauthorised person to inject I should not say so. Mr. Brittlebank would have been 
tuberculin, and for the very reason you suggest. But, better able to tell you; but I must say that 1 1- have 
of course, the fear of fraud cannot be considered as a been surprised to find how very few of the big farmers 
very sound argument against the use of a good method, have taken a practical interest in this work. In 
the application of the test should be in the America, tuberculin has been used on a very extensive 
hands of- the authorities. You have to take the risk of scale, and there it has been found to work very well, 
fraud in other walks of life, but you can reduce it and with no trouble whatever. Mr. Walter Law, of 
enormously by proper legislation. But in what I have New York, has a very large herd managed on these 
aaid about the test I have taken it for granted that lines. 

‘.he use of tuberculin would always be entrusted to com- 81796. The Ford Bank Firm experiment has been 
potent veterinary surgeons. given up apparently? — Yes ; the owner, Mr. Ashton, 

31794. The Chairman.— O ne recognises, of course, went to London and he sold 'everything, 
that evilly-disposed persons can always do something 31797. And his methods were not maintained by the 
to circumvent the interests of the community at large, man who came in afterwards? — No. All the cattle 
That is- the difficulty which dogs the steps of the were sold when Mr. Ashton left his Manchester 
reformer in every walk of life. I suppose you are residence. 

conversant. Dr. Delepine, With the fact- that very 31798. Professor Mettam. — W hat do you mean when 
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you say that the farm was disinfected? — The shippons 
were entirely cleared of fodder, litter, manure, etc., and 
the wood-work, the floors, and everything about the 
place was thoroughly swilled or washed with chlorinated 
lime. 

. 81799. The Chairman. — -I s there any. other branch of 
the subject of the. tuberculin test to which you would 
like to draw attention? — No. I think I have said that 
T consider it absolutely reliable, for cattle under eight 
years of age, but that it cannot be relied upon by itself 
after that age. • 

31800. That is the definite conclusion you have 

• arrived at? — Yes, as based, on my own personal 
observation. In speaking of the age at which the test 
ceases to be reliable, I should, however, have said seven 
or- eight years. I do not mean to say that there is 
anything absolutely definite about eight years. 

31801. But that seems to be about the period, judging 
from your own experience.?. — Yes. 

31802. With regard to the reacters, what course do 

• you suggest should be followed to ascertain the moment 
at which the milk of these cows becomes actively 
dangerous? — With regard to a milking cow,, the only 
way to find out with absolute certainty whether , the 
milk is, dangerous or not is, by inoculation of suit- 
able animals. When you 'take the milk from a cow 
which has reacted and examine it. by itself it is usually 
possible, by microscopical examination, to find whether 
tubercle bacilli are present or not. This can be done 
in about 90 per cent, of the cases. When you have to 
deal with the milk of a single cow, and there is tuber- 
culosis of the udder, when the milk, has become 
seriously dangerous, you cau find the -tubercle bacilli 
in an hour or two by the microscopical method. There 
are, however, some cases in which the danger can be 
revealed by inoculation only. 

31803. Professor Mettam That is in a case where 

the. milk is sent to. you with the history that the udder 
is suspicious? — Yes, but often the suspicion is not based 
on anything very definite. 

31804. Suppose the milk is sent in without a history, 
and -you are asked to examine for tubercle bacilli. 
Suppose you find a few acid fast bacilli there, would 
you feel justified in saying that the milk is tuberculous? 
—I should not, without satisfying myself that the acid 
fast bacilli were, tubercle bacilli. 

31805. Because there are acid fast bacilli found in 
milk which are not tubercle bacilli? — Oh, yes; but we 
always ignore those, and mistakes should hot occur ou 
that account. 

31808. The Chairman. — -is it not possible that a 
tuberculous cow may be yielding milk in which the 
bacilli of tubercle are present, although there is no 

clinical symptom in the udder of the animal? It is 

certainly possible that a cow may pass tubercle bacilli 
with the milk even where there is no obvious disease 
in the udder. A few stray bacilli may pass now and 
again into the milk ducts without there being any 
obvious tuberculosis of the udder. 

31807. Professor Mettam How do they get there? 

— That is a very difficult question. My own experience 
is that these cases are not of -frequent occurrence. 
When tubercle bacilli are fairly numerous it is impos- 
sible to detect tuberculosis of the udder by ordinary 
palpitation. Tuberculosis of the organ can generally 
be found on careful examination made, post mortem. 

31808. What would you do with milk produced by 
cows which have reacted? — If there is tuberculosis of 
the udder I would destroy the animals. If there -is 
not, and so long as there is no sign of the udder being 
involved, I would use. the milk after sterilising it. 

31809. Do you believe that it is possible for an 
animal suffering from tuberculosis, without any obvious 

lesions in the udder, to secrete a tuberculous milk? 

It is rather a hard question, in view of what the Royal 
Commission has said. One knows that a few bacilli may 
P“® 8 the milk without clinical tuberculosis of the 
udder. But my own experience is that whenever I 
Rave found tubercle bacilli in milk in anv numbers 
ibere were lesions in the udder. 

31810. Suppose there were no lesions in the udder, 
and you got tubercle bacilli in the milk, would it not 
point to generalised tuberculosis, to tuberculosis being 
m the blood stream? — Yes. In such a ease the udder 
would probably be affected to some extent like the 
other organs. 

3l | 11 - Sir Stewart Woodhodse In evidence before 

the Royal Commission statistics were produced to show 
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that out of a number of children who died under the age 
of 15, and ou whom post mor. ems were made, in a large 
proportion of eases there were tubercle bacilli in the 
system, in some cases latent, in others active? — This 
statement as to the presence of tuberculous lesions in 
young children is in accord with the findings of many 
pathologists. It has long been known that the glands 
of many children are infected early in life, and it has 
been assumed on good grounds that in many cases this 
infection could only come from tuberculous 'milk. 

31812. In many cases the. amount was small, but it 
existed. Do you think that the size of the dose or the 
virulence, had much to do with the amount of tubercle 
found in the child, that is if the child got the ™;iv 
with an excessive amount- of tubercle bacillus, it would 
be more, likely to create an evil result than if it got 
a mere trace? — Certainly. ' There- are two factors of 
great importance, the number of bacilli, the state of 
health of the child. There is also the virulence of the 
bacilli, but this may be put aside for the moment. The 
two main points are the quantity of the bacilli and the 
health of the child. 

31813. Taking the health of children as alike, the 
child who gets the greatest dose of tubercle bacilli 

would be most likely to show ill effects? Certainly, 

and any improvement in the milk supply would result 
in a reduction in the number of cases infected. 

’ 31814. Mr. Wilson What would be the effect upon 

tne health of a normal child Who got a small dose of 
the bacilli out of a glass of milk, and the bacilli estab- 
lished themselves; would the child be more or less 
liable to take tuberculosis from a subsequent infection? 

— I have no evidence which would allow me to say one 
way or another. That point has been discussed "since 
1865; it lias been said that there seemed to be some 
indication that people who belonged to tuberculous 
families might not be so liable as others, and that sug- 
gested a kind of immunity. That idea has always been 
before physicians and pathologists, but one has great 
difficulty in obtaining anything like accurate facts to 
prove the accuracy of this theory. 

31815. Is it not true that every adult human being 
has had some of this infection? — I think we could 
hardly escape it. 

31816. It. is not apparently the reason we recover 
that we are to a certain extent accustomed to the 
presence of the bacillus in small quantities. When it 
gets among monkeys, or to a country where it is not 
known, it is extremely fatal? — I think the protection 
we have is not altogether good protection, because 
tuberculosis had been increasing ever since the be«in- 
ning of the last century, and was increasing till the 
middle of the century, when better hygienic methods 
were adopted. It is only since we have begun to reduce 
the amount of tuberculous milk, more especially in 
towns like Manchester, that a considerable reduction 
lias taken place in the forms of tuberculosis attributable 
to food in this town. If there had been this immunity 
of which you speak we should have had a tendency to 
reduction in previous years. All veterinary authorities 
are agreed that tuberculosis has been spreading and 
increasing among cattle since the beginning of last cen- 
tury. Now, a very large number of cases must have 
been infected by bacilli. Why should there have been 
an increase if protection had been one of the effects of 
tuberculous infection? Things have been quite different 
with regard to small-pox : it is well known that after an 
epidemic the persons that recover are, in the great 
majority of cases, protected against the disease for a 
considerable number of years, so that after an impor- 
tant part of a population has been affected, the disease 
remains in abeyance for a number of years. 

31817. Might not- that- be due to the growth of great 
cities, the housing of cattle in unsuitable places, and 
so on? — That is just possible, but the continued preva- 
lence of the disease in cattle shows that there is no 
obvious development of immunity. It is quite a com- 
mon belief that cowsheds are worse in towns than in 
the country. But that is not the case. Cowsheds and 
cattle in the country are very often far worse than in 
towns. 

31818. Does not the fact of recovery from a bacterial 
disease involve immunisation from that disease? — This , 
is true of a number of diseases, but there are some 
diseases in which immunisation does not occur. In 
regard to tuberculosis, at the present time we are un- 
able to say whether an attack confers any immunity or 
not. I have been working at that subject for nearly 25 
years, and I have made many experiments. I have 
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inoculated animals in one leg after inoculating the other 
leg on some previous occasion, and I have never yet 
seen that one inoculation had the slightest effect upon 
the development of tuberculous lesions caused by sub- 
sequent inoculations. If the first inoculation had put 
the animal into a state of greater resistance the second 
should not have produced the same effects as the first. 

81819. Sir Stewart Woodhotjse — Do you see any 
objection to the farmer boiling all the milk he gives 
to his cows? — No. When milk is condemned the far- 
mer is advised not to use it for any other purpose than 
that of feeding pigs and other animals, and he is in- 
structed before using the milk to boil it. 

31820. Mr. Wilson Our object is to try to devise 

some practical schemes that could be put into action 
at once without unreasonable delay or expense. Would 
it not be reasonable to get rid of the obviously diseased 
animals first? — That is almost an immediate duty. 

.81821. One can do that with a reasonable hope of 
getting most of them out of the way? — We have been 
working in Manchester with that object sine© 1896 with 
great thoroughness. We have improved the state of 
the milk supply to an enormous extent. We have now 
come to the stage at which we cannot rapidly further 
reduce the amount of tuberculous milk, because slight 
cases of the disease are constantly occurring which are 
difficult to detect. The right thing is to get rid of all 
the worst eases; but this does not solve the difficulty 
entirely. There is a remnant which is very difficult to 
control without adopting more general measures. 

31822. That remnant is the larger proportion of ani- 
mals infected, and I confess I am not myself con- 
vinced, from all the evidence we have got, that there is 
anything very much to be afraid of in the animal not 
recognisably wrong? — So far as human beings are con- 
cerned, if you remove the cows which are affected in 
the udder, and are yielding tuberculous milk, the infant 
population would be to a considerable extent protected. 
But if you deal with the question from the agricultural 
point of view, then you have to consider whether it is 
more economical to ‘go on year by year getting rid of 
animals that become dangerously tuberculous, or 
whether it is not better to make a big effort to prevent 
further infection of animals. That is a purely economic, 
but very difficult question. 

31823. Turning to a different point of view, it would 
seem that a way one might get -at a solution of the 
public health difficulty would be for the city authority, 
the consumers’ authority, to do very much as 
Manchester has been doing, and by employing expert 
bacteriologists to control the condition of the milk in 
the city, while in tracking out contaminated samples 
to the farm you get the veterinary service interested. 
It would seem that the duplex control of the city 
authority working with the bacteriologist and the rural 
authority working with the veterinary service, might 
get rid of that class of animal with reasonable speed? — 
Yes. But one of the difficulties of the system we have 
is that it is expensive. Our inspectors have to go a 
considerable distance from the town. It would be much 
easier and more economical for Ireland to divide the 
country into areas, each with a staff of veterinary in- 


spectors under central control, and to leave the 
boroughs' sanitary authorities .power to .ascertain 
whether the work of the inspectors was being properly 
done. Otherwise, if you have between Belfast and 
Dublin an area inspected by Belfast and Dublin, both 
doing the same work, milk from that district, which 
could not be sent to Dublin or Belfast, would be sent 
somewhere else. 

31824. Lady Evekaud Would you bring all by- 

products of milk under the same regulations as new 
milk? — Yes. It would be difficult to control the sale of 
products from person to person unless the farm was 
inspected in the first instance. The difficulty for the 
public health authorities is this, that if the control is 
independent of them they would have to do the whole 
work again, to satisfy themselves that the milk which 
is sent to their communities is all right. There should 
be a close connection between the local inspection of 
the agricultural districts and the control of the milk 
supply of the town. 

31825. Professor Mettam You receive milk at a 

certain station in Manchester. A quantity is taken by 
the inspector, who sends it to you. He knows wlio has 
sent that milk. You find it is infective. He can 
communicate to the sanitary authority of the place that 
the milk from such and such a farm has been found 
infective, and will they go and see the condition of the 
cattle in this particular farm and report. Would that 
suffice? — That is exactly what I mean by close connec- 
tion between urban and rural authorities controlling 
cattle. 

31826. The Chaibman Small units are a danger and 

a trouble? — The districts I speak of must be 
centrally controlled. In each district a certain number 
of inspectors, one or several, must be responsible. 
Public authorities must be able to obtain from these 
local inspectors all the information they require to go 
on with their administration work. There is also the 
question of a veterinary staff. 

31827. Professor Mettam That is what I have in 

mind. These persons would be independent of any 
local influence or authority whatever. They would 
be employed by the central authority, by the State, 
and it would be their sole object to find out the con- 
dition of the animals in the country districts. Tire 
information they would get would be at the disposal of 
the public authorities of the country? — This is the view 
I have always held. It is, however, very important to 
remember that if a veterinary service were organised for 
the purpose of inspecting cattle and other animals, it 
would be absolutely necessary that the sanitary authori- 
ties should have the power to obtain all the information 
and all the assistance they need for the purpose of 
carrying out their own work. In speaking of the divi- 
sion of the country into a number of areas, the areas 
which I had in my mind were not small, like the rural 
sanitary districts, but rather areas corresponding to 
counties, or even larger districts, when the counties 
are too small. Each area would have its own local per- 
manent staff of inspectors, the work of the whole 
country would, however, be co-ordinated by one central 
authority. 

The Chairman Thank you very much. 


The Commission adjourned till the 9f/i November, to Birmingham. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH DAY.— SATURDAY, 9th NOVEMBER, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, at 12.15 p.m. 

Present : — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everakd ; Miss Margaret McNeill ; Sir Stewart 
Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; and Professor A E. Mettam, b.sc., p.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Hr. John Malcolm, F 

31928. The Chairman. — Mr. Malcolm, you are a 
practising veterinary surgeon in Birmingham, holding 
on appointment under the Public Health Committee 
of Birmingham Corporation? — Yes. 

31929. Would you kindly inform the Commission 
what steps have been taken by the Public Health 
Committee in Birmingham to control the milk supply 
of the city? — From the veterinary point of view the 
steps may be ranged under three heads. First, the 
inspection of the whole of the dairy cows and cow- 
sheds within the city urea — there are 170 dairy farms 
within our present city area. Second, the taking of 
a number of samples of milk, both from the eity area 
and from outside, and having these baeteriologically 
tested ; and subsequently, if any milk is found infected 
with tubercle, going to the inside or outside farms 
and examining the herds for the affected cow, and 
having that cow slaughtered. Third, dealing with 
tuberculosis in herds generally, with a view to clearing 
these from tuberculosis. 

31930. Is your public .health authority vested with 
the same powers enjoyed by Manchester and Liverpool 
of outside inspection? — I believo so. If we find any 
sample of milk from any outside herd infected with 
tubercle, we can get a certificate from a Justice of the 
Peace, having jurisdiction where the herd is located, 
empowering us to go there and inspect the herd, and 
bring any samples back with us we think necessary. 
And if we find a cow infected, then we instruct that 
the cow must be kept entirely apart from any other 
dairy cow, and, if we can, we secure its subsequent 
slaughter. 

31931. "What proportion of milk sold in the city is 
raised within the city area? — I am afraid I can 
scarcely answer. 

31932. I only want an approximate figure, nothing 
too definite — a" third, a fourth, or a fifth? — A fourth, 
fifth, or sixth, or something like that. Great quanti- 
ties come in from outside by rail. 

81933. From what area is it drawn — what distance? 
— It is drawn from a distance of fifty miles. 

31934. During the time your public health authority 
has enjoyed these powers of outside inspection, how 
often has it been considered necessary to exercise 
them? — May be, roughly, about twenty times a year. 

31935. And it is only when the milk has been sub- 
jected to a bacteriological examination, and after it 
has been certified to bo infected with tuberculous 
bacilli, that you go into the country to inspect the 
cows producing it? — That is so. 

81936. Havu you endeavoured to improve the con- 
dition of the cow byres, and the manner in which the 
milk is handled? — In the city we have. 

31937. With what success? — With considerable suc- 
cess. The regular monthly examination of. herds has 
secured greater cleanliness, and the pointing out of 
wasted cows has induced the eowkeepers to get rid of 
these cows sooner than they would otherwise have 
done. 

31938. Have you any reason to believe there is 
carelessness, or want of cleanliness, on the part of 
persons engaged in milking or handling the milk? — 
Unquestionably. There are a number of .men that 
you can never make quite cleanly in their habits. 
I find the best results are obtained by the systematic 
inspection— the monthly inspection — and by dropping 
in when they don’t expect you; yet, they know you 
will be there, very soon. That has had a better in- 
fluence than anything else in securing cleanliness. A 
clean milk supply also depends upon the proper con- 
struction of sheds, and we have had a considerable 
amount of influence in keeping cows and the -milk 
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supply cleaner by having a number of cowsheds altered 
in their internal construction. 

31989. Have you non-professional inspectors as well 
as professional? — No. There are three veterinary 

inspectors — myself and two assistant veterinary 
inspectors. 

31940. The city is divided into sections? — The city 
is divided into two sections. The other men do the 
regular inspections, and I come in in questionable 
cases. 

31941. In consultation? — In consultation, or if we 
waut alterations, and so on. 

31942. Are you satisfied that the cows that are 
housed >u the eity byres are in healthy and hygienic 
surroundings? — On the whole they arc. 

31943. A great improvement has taken place in 
recent years from that point of view? — Distinctly. 

31944. Mainly due to the additional interest taken 
by the public health authorities in securing a healthy 
and clean milk supply for the population over whom 
they preside? — Yes; essentially due to the health 
authorities’ action. 

81945. Have you found willing co-operation from the 
eowkeepers in carrying out suggested improvements? 
— Mostly so. There have been a few objectors, but 
as to the general body, if you point out to them the 
advantages of such changes as you want, they, as a 
rule, as practical men, see the advantages, and fall in 
with them. 

31946. Have you ever been obliged to have recourse 
to prosecution, for the purpose of enforcing the orders 
you issue? — We have twice had recourse to prosecution. 

31947. And did the magisterial authority co-operate 
with your public health committee? — In both cases. 

31948. In ensuring these very essential changes? — 
Yes; in both cases convictions were made. 

31949. Were fines inflicted, or was a period given 
for the carrying out of the improvement? — Fines were 
inflicted in both cases. 

81950. I take it you have also inspectors under' the 
Food and Drugs Act, who take samples of the milk 
offered for sale, to ascertain if it is adulterated? — 
Yes, that is done by one of the inspectors of nuisances, 
under the medical' officer, and not by the veterinary 
inspector. 

81951. I understand it is not part of your duty to 
supervise that, but such an officer is in existence? — 
Such an officer is in existence, and it is done regularly. 
The veterinary surgeon also comes in there; in eases 
where the milk has been found defective, and where 
there is no evidence of fraud, the veterinary surgeon 
is sent to inspect the farm and to interview the 
fnrmcr, with a view to tracing the defect, and advising 
such alteration as will improve the quality of the milk. 

31952. In gross cases of adulteration prosecutions are 
instituted? — That is so. 

31953. And where adulteration has taken place in a 
minor degree you try the effect of moral suasion on 
the cow-owner? — That is so; and particularly if the 
authority thinks there is no intentional fraud. In 
such cases the farmer is asked to come before the 
Health Authority, and discuss the points. 

31954. Does that custom prevail here also of sum- 
moning the cowkeeper to attend before a meeting of 
the Public Health Committee, and explain the circum- 
stances relating to the complaints which have been made 
with regard to the milk coming from his farm? — Yes. 

31955. Do you find they are willing to do that; do 
they obey these orders? — Almost invariably. 

31956. And if the cowkeeper gives a reasonable ex- 
planation of the conditions found to exist, and promises 
to he more careful in future, unless there is gross 
adulteration, no prosecution issues? — No, not in that 
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31957. Have you the city dairies more absolutely 
under control than those that are situated in the 
country districts? — Undoubtedly. We inspect the city 
dairies from the hygienic and the sanitary point of 
view periodically. 

31958. One can quite understand that, because it is 
essential in large centres of population, from many 
points of view, as well as the point of view of milk 
supply, that these should be kept in a proper condition. 
What I want to know is this, how would the efficiency 
of the cow byres in the city compare, with those that 
are situated in the country? — You have two different 
classes of men usually in the town and in the country. 
The town dairyman is mostly a man who goes into the 
country and buys the best cow he can get, and then 
at the end of the milk period ho sells her as fat. The 
dairyman in the country is a different man. He is 
more often a breeder wlio breeds the cow’s in his herd, 
or if he buys them, he retains them and breeds from 
them later on. 

31959. I know. Has any friction arisen between 
the Public Health Authority in Birmiugham and out- 
side authorities controlling public health in districts 
from which milk is sent into the city? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

31960. You have never found any hostile feeling 
manifested against you, or any of your subordinates, 
when visiting these dairies for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the conditions existing? — None whatever. 

31961. Have these Public Health Authorities ever 
been asked to eo-opernte with your Council in seeing 
that the improvements recommended by you would be 
carried out? — I don't know that they have. The 
Medical Officer of Health, as he will tell you, has on 
several occasions communicated with an outside Medi- 
cal Officer of Health. I don’t know that we have 
ever stipulated for alterations to the cowsheds; when 
we have been outside we have confined ourselves 
simply to the question of tuberculous cows, and, as a 
rule, we have not much difficulty in getting the dairy 
farmer to deal with these. 

81962. Your administration so far has not enabled 
you to effect much improvement iu the condition of 
byres in the country districts? — We have not inter- 
fered with the sheds in the country districts ; we have 
regarded that as outside our jurisdiction. 

31963. And your inspection has been entirely con- 
fined to ascertaining the health of the stock producing 
the milk? — That is so. 

31964. Iu what number of cases have you been 
obliged to make this inspection on the report of your 
bacteriologist? — Roughly speaking, about twenty times 
a year. In the present year, from February until now, 
we have made ten different inspections, in ■which we 
have had cows killed. 

31965. Would you be kind enough just to give the 
Commission one illustration of the procedure followed 
in a case in which tuberculous bacilli are found in the 
the milk; what is the first step you take? — We receive 
a note from the medical officer, who has received it 
from the bacteriologist at the University, saying that 
sample so-and-so is infected. We keep the whole 
record of where that sample came from in our own 
office — they don’t know at the University where it 
came from. On receiving the note we get a magis- 
trate's certificate, authorising us to go to the farm. 
Either myself or one of the assistants, chiefly the first 
assistant," goes out and examines the cows, and if 
he finds one with unmistakable tuberculosis of the 
udder he informs the farmer, and requests him to have 
the cow slaughtered. If, as is more frequently the 
case, there are several cows with lesions of the udder, 
more or less suspicious, or one or two cows that look 
wasters, then he takes a mixed sample of milk again, 
as well as the individual samples from any suspicious 
cow. He brings these back to Birmingham, and they 
are tested again at- the bacteriological laboratory, and, 
as a rule, the infected cow is detected. Unfortunately, 
the doing of that takes some time ; it involves a 
month’s delay. That is the difficulty — one of the diffi- 
culties. 

31966. If your assistant had reason to suspect a 
certain cow, which he found in a byre on the day of 
his inspection, could he order the discontinuance of 
the milk supply from that cow? — He could, until that 
cow’s milk was examined properly. 

31967. Do you ever have resort to the tuberculin 
test? — Not- in these cases. But in ridding certain 
specific herds we use it largely. 

81968. You have never used the tuberculin test for 


the purpose of ascertaining what particular cow in a 
herd was yielding milk infected with tuberculous 
bacilli, when there were no other clinical symptoms 
present from the milk bag? — Noj we have- not done 
that. As a matter of fact, it is not unusual to find 
a reacting cow give milk iu perfect condition, and the 
test iu that case would not be reliable as - regards the 
milk. 

31969. Are auy of the cows in the city herds or 
dairies subjected to the tuberculin test? — Yes, when 
we arc clearing herds of tuberculosis, not, as a rule, 
otherwise. 

31970. Thera has been no general application of the 
test? — No. 

31971. Is any milk offered in this city certified to 
be yielded from herds that have passed the tuberculin 
test? — Yes. That is so. 

31972. What number would there be? — We have 
altogether tested thirty herds. 

31973. Are they within or without the city area? — 
Mostly in the city, or within an area of ten miles of 
the city. 

31974. What proportion of reactors did you find? — 
36.57. 

81975. Out of what number? — 823 cows. 

31976. You seem to be rather fortunate; the number 
of reactors is rather below the normal standard? 

Professor Mettam. — lie means 36 per cent.? — Yes, 
36 per cent. We have had them vary. 

31977. The Chairman. — S ome were worse than 
others? — We have had three herds practically free; 
one was absolutely free. 

31978. It was a herd selected only in the ordinury 
way by an intelligent cowkeeper, I mean without 
having recourse previously to the tuberculin test? — 
There had been no previous recourse to the tuberculin 
test. The herd had been bred at home for many years, 
not auy bought. 

31979. It was a herd raised on the farm, and recruited 
from animals that were raised on the farm as time 
went on? — That is so. 

31980. There was no introduction of fresh blood, und 
consequently, no introduction of infection?— That is so. 

31981. What is the highest percentage that you 
found? — I think it was 85. 

31982. Did any special circumstances point to the 
probability of that result, either in the appearance of 
the herd or in the care to which it was subjected? — 
The herd, was a fair and useful herd to look at, but 
the buildings w’ere situated in a kind of hollow, and 
there was little opportunity for good ventilation. 

31983. Or drainage? — Or drainage away from the 
place. Apart from that, the herd itself looked a good, 
serviceable, useful herd. You would say there were 
hot many affected by the normal appearance they 
presented. 

31984. From the casual observer’s point of view, 
there was nothing to indicate that the tuberculin test 
would have given such very deplorable results? — No, it 
surprised both the owner and ourselves. 

31985. What happened to the reacters in that case? 
—The owner thought it was too serious a matter for 
him to go on with, and he did not proceed any further 
after the test. 

81986. Does he continue to bo a milk supplier? — 
He continues to be a milk supplier. 

81987. Did you take any precautions about the dis- 
infection of his byres or premises? — We have taken, 
occasionally, some mixed samples of milk to mako 
sure there was no tuberculosis infection coming in 
with the milk. 

31988. And notwithstanding the fact that this milk 
came from a herd in which 85 per cent, were reacters? 
— Examination did not disclose infection in the milk. 

31989. Bacteriologically, the fact is that no tuberclo 
bacilli were to be found in the milk? — That is so. 

31990. From what period has that been going on; 
how long is it since the test was applied to discover, 
and this very high percentage established? — Throe 
years. 

31991.. And although samples have been repeatedly 
taken within that period, no adverse roport has been 
furnished to the Public Health Committee? — That is so. 

31992. And no radical change has taken place, so far 
ns you know, in the condition in which the cows have 
been kept? — No change, so far as I know. 

81993. Does the milk guaranteed to bo supplied from 
cows that have passed the tuberculin test command 
higher prices than ordinary commercial milk? — As a 
rule, it does. 
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31994. What would be the difference? — As four is 
^ 0U W0U J4 pay 4d. for ordinary milk. 

31995. An additional penny would be charged ; vou 
mean 4d. per quart?— Yes. 

31996. And 5d. per quart would be paid for the milk 
which is certified to be from herds that have passed 
the tuberculin test?— That is so. 

31997. Amongst what section of the community 
would that milk be supplied? — Mostly to public institu- 
tions, and the better classes of the community for 
children. 

31998. Has the Birmingham Authority ever thought 
it necessary to establish a depot for the distribution of 
milk in the industrial localities? — The mnttor has been 
considered, but no depot was ever established. 

31999. Perhaps I should rather leave that question to 
the- medical officer of health. What breeds of cows are 
usually kept in the Midlands?— They are mostly the 
shorthorn breeds in this neighbourhood. 

32000. Shorthorn cross-bred, not pure-bred? — Cross- 
bred, not pure-bred. 

32001. Does the supply of milk to the city vary in 
the summer aud winter months? — Yes, to a certain 
extent. As a rule, in the summer months there is 
some difficulty in getting all the milk that is required. 

32002. Are there many milk shops in Birmingham? 
— Yes, a good many. I cannot say how many. 

32003. Are they registered? — Yes, all registered; and 
under inspection by one of the inspectors of health. 

32004. If adulterated milk should be found in one 
of tlmse shops, who would be proceeded against — 
would it be the vendor or the person supplied ? — I think 
it would depend on circumstances. 

32005. Whether a_ contract exists between the 
middleman and the producer? — Yes, and if it could he 
proved the milk had not been altered from the time 
it came from the farm to the middleman. 

32006. Have you had many complaints as to the 
condition in which milk is delivered in the city, of its 
being carelessly handled and unclean? — That is a 
matter that will come under the medical officer of 
health and his inspectors, more than myself. 

32007. Naturally. In the other herds in which the 
tuberculin test was applied, wbat became of the re- 
acters; were they cleared out in any instance? — As a 
rule, the method was to separate the herd. We sepa- 
rate them into infected and free sections, and as soon 
as the milking period of the infected portion ceases 
they are sold as fat. The others are retained in the 
herd. 

32008. You have not had the opportunity of follow- 
ing these beasts to the abattoir, to ascertain what con- 
ditions were revealed on post-mortem examination? — 
We have had an opportunity in a number of cases, and 
it has varied a good deal. In quite a number of cases 
the amount of lesion has been exceedingly small ; very 
difficult in some cases to detect it. 

32009. Have you ever discovered a case in which 
distinct reaction' has been given to the tuberculin test 
in which you failed to find tuberculous lesions in the 
body? — I think I remember one ease in which we 
would have had difficulty in establishing the existence 
of tuberculosis. 

32010. Would a post-mortem examination be carried 
out with sufficient care and minuteness to enable 
you to ascertain positively? — You may readily get ft 
reacter that will not show ordinary physical or naked 
eye evidences of tuberculosis. 

32011. Even on close examination in post-mortem? 
— Even close examination in post-mortem. I believe 
if the animal had been affected three weeks ago, it 
might readily give a single reaction and still not show 
lesions. 

32012. If visible lesions were formed? — It would be 
very difficult to the ordinary eyesight. 

82013. You might have a microscopic examination? — 
You might, but from the ordinary examination in the 
abbatoir no man might detect it. 

32014. Professor Mettam. — It is possible for infec- 
tion to be present, and still no lesion be visible to the 
naked eye? — That is so. 

32015. The Chairman. — What proportion of cases in 
which prosecutions were instituted would refer to milk _ 
raised outside the city area; is the milk coming into 
the city a purer, a better milk, than the milk raised 
within ‘the city area?— If anything, we find a slightly 
larger percentage of milks from outside affected with 
tuberculosis than those from inside — not such a very 
marked percentage as one would almost expect — but 
still there is a distinction. 
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32016. You would really expect that there would be 
a larger percentage of sound cattle in the country? — 

I put it down to the different inspections going on. 

If they were left entirely alone, there probably would 
be a bigger percentage of milk infected in the city; 
but seeing we have monthly systematic inspection of 
cows in the city, and as a consequence the drafting of 
animals that are wasters, and don’t look right, we get 
a smaller percentage of infected milks inside the city 
than outside. 

82017. Would you think it desirable that the same 
supervision which you exercise in the city should also 
apply to all owners of cows sending milk into the 
city ? — Certainly. 

32018. And would you think that could be best 
accomplished by a uniform administration by all local 
authorities? — By each local authority currying out a 
uniform system of inspection. 

32019. Would you have that clearly defined aud laid 
down, so that there might be no variation between the 
different local authorities ns to tho standard of 
efficiency to be aimed at?— Yes, as far as possible. 

32020. Do you think it is extremely unlikely that a 
uniform standard of efficiency will be established unless 
it is centrally controlled ?— It would be difficult to get 
it unless there was central control. 

32021. Professor Mettam. — Would you put it under 
the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Malcolm?— 1 think they 
ought to have a voice in it. 

82022. Or would you put it under the Local- Govern- 
ment Board? — There are certain points that indicate . 

one, and certain the other. From the health medical 
officer’s point of view it would naturally come under the 
Local Government Board; but from the ordinary dairy 
fanner’s point- of view, he, I believe, would prefer it— 
and in many senses it would bo better, to be imder the 
Board of Agriculture. Tuberculosis, in my opinion, 
is one of the conditions that should, be 'dealt with 
through the Board of Agriculture, because it is essen- 
tially a contagious disease, and they have the adminis- 
tration of all other contagious diseases in their hands. 

There does uot seem any justifiable reason why you 
should deal with one contagious disease under the 
Local Government Board and others by the Board of 
Agriculture. On the whole, I think the administra- 
tion, so far as tuberculosis is concerned, should be 
under the Board of Agriculture. 

32023. The Chairman. — Do you ever find it necessary 
to order a local authority to slaughter a cow you fount! 
in an advanced tuberculous condition? — We have had 
to use a good deal of discretion. We recognise that 
we have no absolute power to order a cow’s slaughter 
without the owner’s sanction, and we have realised 
a difficulty in some cases in getting the farmer to 
have his cow killed. I brought this matter before the 
Health Authority last February, and got permission to 
award a certain small sum as compensation in each 
case, if I thought it desirable. As a result of that the 
difficulty of having tho cows slaughtered has practically 
disappeared. Every cow since then has been 
slaughtered. We have made a post-mortem in each 
case, and the farmer has been satisfied. 

32024. Mr. Wn-soN. — When you speak of every cow, 
you mean every cow whose milk has been found to 
contain tuberculous bacilli? — Every cow whose milk 
is proved to contain tubercle bacilli. 

32025. Professor Mettam. — What does it cost? — 

Since February till now we have killed ten cows, and 
the net cost to the Department has been ;£31 10s. 

32026. The Chairman. — So you think it desirable to 
offer Buck terms to cowkeepers as would ensure their 
co-operating with the public health authorities by 
directing attention at the first moment to an animal 
which was suspected of tuberculosis?— I think it is a 
very good thing for a cow-keeper to get some compen- 
sation, and practically make it in his interest to 
co-operate with the authorities in stamping out these 
cows. At preseut we have it in our bye-luws that 
every cowkeeper shall inform us if there is any cow 
suspected of tuberculosis ; but as a matter of fact it is 
a dead letter, for they never inform us of any. 

32027. Professor Mettam. — Is that because you are 
round so frequency? — I don’t think it is. I don't 
think they seem to realise the condition or pay much 
attention to it. 

32028. The Chairman. — From the practical point of 
view, it has uot accomplished much? — It has not 
accomplished much. 

32029. You think there. is need for some further 
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development from that standpoint in order to secure 
the prompt detection of an animal that is suspicious? — 
Yes, the general system of inspection that you fore- 
shadowed in a question put by you a short time ago. 

82030. Unless inspection was universal, and carried 
out systematically all over the country? — Yes, inspec- 
tion all over the country. Then there ought to be 
some financial inducement to farmers to report these 
suspected cases. 

32031. And if the country is ever to be rid of this 
scourge, don't you think universal application of all 
precautions is essential? — Absolutely essential, if ever 
we are going to get rid of it. 

32032. It is rather hopeless. I know one local 
authority using its best efforts to secure this end, 
with its neighbour doing it less efficiently, and over the 
border absolutely nothing at all being done? — That is so. 
The only point about it is, somebody must begin, and 
there is a certain amount of good done by giving an 
object lesson in what can be done in certaiu herds. 
But, so far as ridding the country of tuberculosis is 
concerned, the procedure must be general. 

82033. It cannot be done by sporadic action here and 
there? — -Not a bit. It must be universal, if any- 
thing is to be done at all. 

32034. And it is a matter of vital importance to the 
public health generally, and it is one in which the 
State might be asked to bear a leading part? — I should 
think so. I think the State ought to bear a leading 
part in stamping out such a disease as tuberculosis. 

• 32035. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to this notifica- 

tion of suspicious udders, supppsing _ the local autho- 
rity were somewhat more generous in the matter of 
compensation for cases notified by the farmer or cow- 
keeper; and, on the other hand, if that were coupled 
with a stringent penalty in the case of a suspicious 
udder being discovered bv the inspector in the course 
of his rounds, would these two forces working together 
not tend to bring out all those suspicious cases more 
quickly? — I scarcely think it would be sufficient in 
itself, inasmuch ns "the fanner would say he had not 
the experience to enable him to say that the udder 
was suspected of being tuberculous. There are many 
other morbid conditions of the udder. 

32038. To bring them all out?— If you make it that 
everv morbid condition of the udder must be reported 
under stringent penalty, and leave the diagnosis to 
the Veterinary Inspector. 

32037. And generous compensation if it prove to be 
tuberculosis? — Certainly that would help, but I think 
the right procedure is the general inspection — the 
systematic and regular inspection of all dairy herds 
in the country. 

32038. I quite agree, but one would like to improve 
all machinery by directing the inspection, as far as 
it was humanly' possible, to suspicious cases at the 
earliest possible moment? — No doubt, it would have 
a beneficial effect. 

32039.- It would not be a serious thing administra- 
tively, would it? — No. 

32040. It would not add enormously to your staff, for 
example? — Not enormously. It would cause us to 
visit certain herds more frequently than at present. 
It would add very little to the work of the present 
staff, so far as we are locally concerned. 

32041. Lady Everard. — What do you think would be 
fair compensation to pay a farmer, what would be the 
maximum? — We have made it here a maximum of £4. 
It was practically recognised that very few eases with 
tuberculous udders were more valuable than £8, and 
it was agreed to give half value. It is very rare you 
will find a really good cow affected with a tuberculous 
udder, although it does occur. 

32042. You don't think it would be better for the 
health authorities to pay the full value, and let them 
dispose of the carcasses? — Probably it might be fully 
as satisfactory if that were done, but seeing that the 
thing is here a voluntary matter, the committee 
thought that if they gave half compensation, the 
farmers would fall in, and that has' been the case. 
Then again, you may have tuberculosis of the udder 
and the other part of the animal may be quite fit for 
human food. In that case it was thought ' best to 
leave it with the farmer to get a sum for his cow. 
’ We do not interfere with what he gets from the 
butcher. 

82043. The Chairman. — There is a further danger, 
from the public health point of view, of leaving the 
carcasses with the farmer. You run the risk of having 
them disposed of to a local butcher in a small country 
village, where the. carcasses would be subjected to no 


examination, presumably; whereas, if you claim the 
carcass as your own, the animal is sent to the public 
abattoir, and there slaughtered, and what portions of 
the carcass are certified as fit for human food would 
be so sold, and the danger would be checked? — There 
is certainly a good deal in what you say. I may say 
here our usual plan is to stipulate that the cow shall be 
sent to our public abattoir and inspected. It always 
is inspected, either here or elsewhere; in the majority 
of cases — nearly all cases — here. Then the meat in- 

spectors know that they are inspecting a cow con- 
demned for tuberculosis, so there is very little risk. 

32044. Wherever it comes under the supervision of 
the public health authority, I would be fairly satisfied 
that the public would be protected, but the contingency 
I foresaw is this, where the carcass would get into the 
hands of a local meat dealer — there are such up and 
down the country? — I quite agree. 

32045. Therefore, it might be sold to an industrial 
population as food, which could not fail to be a 
positive source of danger to the public health? — That 
is so. 

32046. And if one is to hope that the dangers 
arising from the presence of bovine tuberculosis can be 
obviated, some such precaution will have to be taken? 
— I agree. 

32047. Lady Everard. — I think, from what you said, 
Mr. Malcolm, you recommend licensing, not registra- 
tion, for the cowkeepers. You would recommend them 
to be licensed? 

The Chairman. — I don’t know that that question 
rests with Mr. Malcohn. 

Mr. Malcolm. — I don’t quite understand. 

32048. Lady Everard. — At the present moment cow- 
keepers are registered? — Yes. 

32049. You would recommend licences instead of 
registration? — I don’t know. I think registration — 
32050. We have bad a great deal of evidence before 
us that licences would be more advantageous; you 
would license him just the same as you license a 
spirit dealer. Then it could be taken from him. 

The Chairman. — What Lady Everard wishes to know 
is this ; would you think it desirable that it should lie 
with the public health authority in Birmingham to 
determine, in the first instance, the character of the 
man engaged in the trade; subsequently that his 
premises were suitable, and that, in the event of both 
these conditions not being present, it would be com- 
petent for the public health authority to say "no, we 
refuse to license you to sell milk”? — Distinctly so; 
that, I think, is the right procedure. As a matter of 
fact, we almost act up to that, although we are not 
quite fully entitled to do it. 

32051. I understand, in the question of registration, 
you go as far as you can along that particular road. 
At the same time, don’t you think it would be more 
helpful still if you had statutory power to do it? — 
U nquestionably . 

32052. And it would, further, lead to this precaution, 
that if a man were convicted continually for adultera- 
tion of milk, or for other offences against the regula- 
tions laid down for the production and care of milk, 
it would be competent for the public health authority 
to say to that man — “ in consequence of the fact of 
your having been convicted of carelessness, T or worse, 
"in the conduct of your trade, we refuse to license 
you ’’? — Yes, distinctly, it would be a most admirable 
change. 

82053. And very helpful to the public health authori- 
ties in discharging the very onerous duties imposed 
upon them? — Undoubtedly. 

32054. Professor Mettam. — At the present time, can 
anyone become registered as a dairylteeper? — If a man 
comes and asks for registration as a dairy keeper, I 
understand there is no power to refuse, strictly speak- 
ing. In practice we don’t quite act up to that. 
"We say, "let us see your shed,” and if’ it is not 
suitable, we may say, “ we cannot register you for this 
shed ”; but I believe he can demand registration, what- 
ever the shed is, and then we can proceed against him 
for keeping cows in an unfit shed. We try to do it 
the other way round, and, as a rule, the cowkeeper 
realises that, and we have no real difficulty. But it 
would be better the other way, namely, that you can 
stop a man unless he was the right man, and had 
proper premises. 

32055. Under the present regime you are beginning 
at the wrong end? — That is so. 

32056. The fault is committed, and then you prose- 
cute? — That is the law. But we do not do it that way 
in practice. 
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32057. Lady Everard. — You feel that the milk sup- 
ply of the City of Birmingham from the outside area 
should bo really properly looked after by the local 
authorities, which it is not at present. I mean to say 
the dairymen and cowkeepers in the districts from 
which the milk of Birmingham is supplied are not 
properly looked after by the local authorities? — They 
are not looked after in the same way we look after 
them. 

32058. You consider, if there was one system all 
over the country controlled by a central authority, it 
would make the work of all the veterinary surgeons 
much simpler? — That is so. The various Councils 
ought to put in force the regulations. This ought to be 
compulsory; at the present time it is optional for an 
authority to put in force the Milk Clauses. It ought 
to be compulsory in every district. 

32059. "When you go outside the area, you have 
power to go without any reference to the medical officer 
or veterinary surgeon of that district. When you get 
. a magistrate's order you are not obliged to inform the 
medical officer, nor the veterinary surgeon that you 
are going? — I am not sine whether there has been a 
clause that we ought to inform the medical officer. 
In practice we simply get a magistrate’s certificate, 
and go there. We have never given any cause of 
offence by doing so. 

32060. The Chairman. — You probably go first, and 
tell them afterwards? — I think if the medical officer of 
health for the city decided to stop the supply of milk 
from any individual farm, either as the result of our 
visit to a farm or from some other evidence that the 
milk from the farm was liable to cause disease, then 
he would at once notify the medical officer outside, 
and he would not proceed to interdict the milk until 
lie had afforded every opportunity for inspection by 
the outside authority. 

32061. There is a medical officer, say, in a district 
outside Birmingham; would it be his business or that 
of the veterinary surgeon in the district, inspecting 
these byres occasionally, to let you know if they found 
any suspicious cases of illness It seems to me, if 
there is no proper inspection outside, you are very 
liable to get milk infected by typhoid, diphtheria, or 
any other disease? — That is so, of course. 

32062. If there is no proper inspection from the 
other, local authority? — There is not the same systema- 
tic inspection by qualified inspectors. The inspectors 
of outside districts are mostly inspectors of nuisances. 

32063. Professor Mettam. — Lay men? — Lay men in 
that sense. 

32064. Ex-policemen?, — They have done a lot of work 
from a sanitary point of view, but they cannot be 
supposed to have an adequate knowledge of disease. 

32065. Would you approve of the bye-products of 
milk, such as butter, cheese, skimmed milk, butter- 
milk, being under the same rules and regulations • as 
new milk? — Yes, on the whole, I think they ought. 

32066. At present they are not? — Tho difficulty is 
that you get so much butter from abroad. It is very 
difficult to legislate equally for imported and home 
produce. 

32067. You may get tuberculosis imported in your 
butter from abroad ? — You may, but it would be in 
such infinitesimal doses that in all probability it 
would not have a very big effect. 

82068. Lady Everard. — Still, it is in butter, we 
have heard?— It is in butter, undoubtedly. 

32009. Professor Mettam. — After you supply the 
public institutions, Mr. Malcolm, do you know if the 
hospitals in town receive milk which is guaranteed 
free from tuberculous infection? — A number do, but 
pot all. . 

32070. They have not got their own herds, tuber- 
culin free hercls, for the production of milk? — Hospitals 
that are under the care of the City Authorities have 
■tuberculin free supplies. 

32071. Do they get their milk from Tyburn?— A cor- 
•tain portion, through a dealer. It is not delivered 
directly from Tyburn to the Health Committee hos- 
pitals, it comes through one of the local dairymen. 

82072. Is Tyburn herd tuberculin free?— It is. I 
may say it was fairly largely infected when we tested 
it first. There were a lot of fine cows that would 
not give any man a suspicion of tuberculosis, but in 
testing the herd we found a rather large percentage. 
The committee decided that we should proceed to 
eliminate it at as little expense as possible. We sepa- 
rated the herd into two, and all the cows that were 
reactors, as soon as they become fat, were' disposed of 
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to the butcher, the buyer being advised that these 
cows had been reactors. In only one case had the 
authority found it necessary to refund any part of the 
price of the animal. In that case the carcass was 
generally affected, and the authority repaid the whole 
of the money obtained at the sale by public auction. 

32073. Most of these reactors, when killed, were 
found in suitable condition for consumption? — For 
food. We had only one, as I have said, out of the 
whole lot that was not suitable for food. The others 
were quite fit. 

32074. The Chairman. — One out of twenty, thirty, 
forty? — There were fifty-two. 

82075. One out of fifty-two? — One out of fifty-two. 

32076. Mr. Wilson. — When you speak of testing 
that way, and finding there were many giving evi- 
dences of tuberculosis, was it by the tuberculin test? — 

By the tuberculin test only. 

32077. Not by the method of analysing the milk?— 

The milk was absolutely clear and pure. The milk 
was absolutely free from tubercle infection; we tested 
it time after time. 

32078. It was not through finding tubercle bacilli 
in the milk? — It was not. We took samples re- 
peatedly; and especially after we had isolated the in- 
fected, we made it a principle to take mixed general 
samples of the milk of the reactors, and in no case 
did we ever find one of these samples infected. 

32079. I was curious to know whether you were 
induced to make the test by reason of finding the 
bacilli first? — No, tlie reason was, franklv, a desire 
to clear the herd of tuberculosis. We have never - 
found tuberculous infection in milk from Tyburn, 
and there is no farm from which we have taken so 
many samples as from Tyburn. 

32080. What is Tyburn? — It is what we call the 
Drainago Board. It deals with the whole of the 
sewage matters from Birmingham and for a pretty 
wide area — the drainage area. I am not veterinary 
surgeon for that district, but I came in in that ease. 

It is really outside of our bounds; the roads divide the 
outside and inside authority. 

32081. Professor Mettam. — You do Tyburn veteri- 
nary work? — No, I don’t. You remember when you 
were in Birmingham — Stanley did it. 

32082. Stanley did it? — Stanley’s successor does it 
now — Mr. Byner, M.R.C.V.S. 

32083. He is an outside practising veterinary sur- 
geon? — In connection with liim we are liable for the 
testing of the herd. We sent for him, the matter 
was discussed, and the herd was tested by us jointly. 

Mr. Byner joined us so that we could then act in 
conjunction. We have always sent in a joint report, 
and we find it act very well. We find it is rather 
a good thing to work in co-operation with the veteri- 
nary surgeon of the district, and wherever we are called 
in by an outside farmer we try to do our testing in 
conjunction with his veterinary surgeon. 

32084. As regards the cost of eliminating tuberculosis 
from that herd, was it impossible, from the commercial 
point of view, for the ordinary occupier of land — the 
ordinary dairyman? — I don’t think it is at all impos- 
sible, financially. The chief difficulty is that of 
isolating the herd effectually, and especially of late 
years, since contagious abortion became so prevalent. 

If you had a herd to be cleared from tuberculosis, and 
it was the subject at the same time of contagious 
abortion, you could not deal with that herd unless 
you divided it into four sections. 

32085. And that, practically, was impossible? — Yes. 

Impossible. 

32086. Excluding contagious abortion for the 
moment, say you have only tuberculosis, and you want 
to get rid of that, you don’t think it is an insuperable 
difficulty on the part of the ordinary dairyman or 
farmer to get rid of it? — No, provided he gets rid of 
the reacting animals as early as possible. But I don’t 
think farmers in this country themselves like to do the 
elimination of tuberculosis. I believe you _ cannot 
clear a herd from tuberculosis if you have an infected 
herd and a free herd on the same farm, in the same 
buildings. You must have two separate premises, 
one for the free herd, the other for the infected herd: 
and there are few farmers who have two farms and 
two sets of premises. . ‘ . 

32087. Then there is a considerable amount of trouble, 
arising to the owner?— There is a good deal of trouble, 
and he must be a man entirely in sympathy with you, 
or he won’t see thift his men keep the animals entirely 
separate. 
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3208S. As regards the testiug of tuberculosis, I 
believe you do it gratis for the owner's stock? — 
Yes. The Corporation supplies the tuberculin, and 
also pays the veterinary surgeon’s fee. When we are 
called in to an outside herd — outside the city — I have 
the power to engage the owner’s own veterinary sur- 
geon to do the testing for us, and we pay him a cer- 
tain regulation fee for testiug the herd. We never 
pay him less than a guinea for one cow, and wo never 
pay more than five guineas for the highest number 
he may test. 

32089. You pay him that fee; he is paid by the 
city? — The city pays him that fee. 

32090. Consequently, it is possible for the owner to 
know the condition of his stock, qiui tuberculosis, free 
and for nothing? — Yes; free and for nothing. 

32091. Lady Everard. — A nybody selling milk to the 
city? — This applies to anybody selling milk in the city. 

32092. Professor Mettam. — And if his herd is out- 
side? — Inside or outside. There was a regulation up to 
ten miles outside, and we have never gone beyond 
that. But the city boundary has recently been ex- 
tended, and we are testiug a herd really fifteen miles 
out, at Kingsbury, and we have a return this morning. 
Mr. Olver, of Tamworth, has done the testing. The 
return shows that we have practically cleared that 
herd. We have only four or five cows that reacted 
formerly. We test them twice a year. At the. last 
testing there were four or five cows affected. These 
cows have been retested, and are still affected. Those 
that passed the test the previous time have passed it 
again to-day. There were some few cows that were 
not tested previously : all that were tested and were 
free before, are free still. 

82093. As regards milk coming into the city; who 
takes samples at the station? — The veterinary assis- 
tant, if it is in connection with tuberculosis; if it is 
in connection with the quality of the milk otherwise, 
the inspector of nuisances. 

82094. Samples of milk- will be taken at the station 
for bacteriological investigation? — Yes, we do that. 

82095. Any time one of the assistants might go down 
to the station and take a sample? — That is so, and 
when they are inspecting dairies. If they see any cows 
which are the least suspicious, they take one or more 
single samples, and if they deem it necessary a mixed 
sample, and send them in. That is a standing regula- 
tion; also we go to the station any time, if there is 
any herd under suspicion. 

32096. You have a live stock market here? — Yes. 

32097. Where cows are exposed for sale? — Yes. 

32098. Have you power to go into the market and 
secure any animal you suspect of tuberculosis? — It is 
rather difficult in connection with that. You have to 
deal with cows in various conditions. A veterinarv 
inspector must not make a mistake. He therefore 
hesitates a little before he condemns a cow. We 
went in the other day and found a waster, and under 
the new Act (cruelty) we lmd that cow killed on the 
place. It proved not- to be affected with tuberculosis. 
• but. with johne’s disease. 

32099. The mistake is pardonable, of course? — We 
thought so, as diagnosis by. clinical examination is 
sometimes rather . difficult. 

32100. Lady Ever ard. — I f you see a cow with an 
obviously diseased udder, you take action? — Unques- 
tionably. 

3210i. Professor Mettam. — Have you the power of 
applying tuberculin in those cases where you think it 
is necessary for purposes of diagnosis; can you apply 
tuberculin .to any cows you wish in going about your 
inspectorial duties? — If the Board of Agriculture Order 
had come into force that was prepared and issued, 
we would have, but at the present time we have not. 
We cannot go and apply the tuberculin test without 
the owner’s sanction. 

32102. Mr. Wilson. — How long have you had the 
system of . bacteriological examination of milk in force? 
— Four or five years. 

32103. Have you had any change in the percentage 
of tuberculous samples that you have discovered in 
the ordinary milk supply? — Yes, it has been reduced 
somewhat. We got fifteen per cent, to start with, 
and at the present time it is eight per cent. 

82104. As high as that still? — Yes. 

32105. The examination, of course, has been by 
inoculation by an expert bacteriologist at the Univer- 
sity? — Yes. 

32106. When you get a sample of milk proved to be 
tuberculous, I think you told us that you traced it to 
the farm where the sample came from, and you some- 


times discovered the animal that was at fault at once ; 
sometimes, on the other hand, you say, there may be 
several animals more or less suspicious in appearance, 
then you re-test the milk? — That is so. 

32107. Would it not be a possible plan at that stage 
to apply the tuberculin test to all suspicious animals 
on the farm which had produced the tuberculous 
sample of milk; have any animal clinically suspicious 
tested by tuberculin, and if she reacted get rid of her, 
instead of leaving the process for a fortnight or three 
weeks, while the milk goes through the University 
again? — I don't think the tuberculin test in that case 
would really bo serviceable, because it is not at all 
unusual for a real waster practically not to react, 
whereas those that arc only slightly affected might 
react. 

32108. I was assuming you would get rid of the real 
waster straight off, but 1 invite you to say if there 
was a doubtful case — a case there was suspicion of — 
you would make up your mind without going through 
the process of actually testing the milk? — It is not at 
all infrequent to fin'd a cow, even on post-mortem, 
whose udder scarcely shows any, or may show no actual 
tuberculous lesion, and yet she can supply tuberculous 
milk. 

32109. Barring any exceptionally bad cases, one has 
always to legislate for normal and not abnormal tests. 
Normally, the. animal that was in a doubtful state of 
health, and probably was passing occasional tubercu- 
lous bacilli, would react to the test. I am wondering 
whether it was possible — whatever scheme you have 
got, and it seems to work very well — to eliminate these 
animals as the result of a bacteriological test? — If any- 
thing can be done to shorten the test, it ought to be 
done. The length of time in testing the milk is one 
of the difficulties in dealing with it; but I scared, v 
think that testing with the tuberculin test would help 
us very much, unless we were prepared, if they react, 
to have, them killed, and to compensate the farmpr 
for them, and that is a bigger undertaking than any- 
one contemplates. 

32110. Oh, yes; I am assuming that? — It would 
mean, in the country, a very big thing. 

32111. A very big sum of money? — A very big sum 
of money, taking the country nil over. I am not pre- 
pared quite to advocate that each cow with a suspicious 
udder we took a sample of milk from ought to be 
killed because she reacted to tuberculin. 

32112. Professor Mettam. — Tuberculosis gives you 
no criterion as to the point the lesion was manifested? 
— Absolutely none. 

82113. Mr. Wilson. — We are limited to observed 
cases whose samples have been proved to be tubercu- 
lous, collected in the ordinary course. Your maximum 
figures are that about 8 per cent, of samples are at 
present tuberculous. Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that only one-tenth of the farms are producing 
tuberculous milk, you do not have to go to very many 
byres in order to get the head quarters of the great 
majority of the tuberculous samples coming into the 
market? — That is so, but we find a number of cows 
that may have some abnormality of the udder sus- 
picious of tubercle, and yet their milk is proved to bo 
quite clear. We bring a sample back from them, 
because, when we go out we are bound to get the 
offending cow, and we daren’t leave any cows’ milk 
untested whose udder is questionable. If it is a big 
herd, we divide it up, and take two or three general 
sectional as well as individual samples. If we happen 
by any chance to miss the cow, then wo have, by our 
sectional samples, limited the suspected to a few cows, 
and then we can go back and get tlie cow with cer- 
tainty. It would be carrying it further than I think 
I can advise, to have all cows killed which react to 
the tuberculin test. 

32114. Professor Mettam. — What is done with the 
milk, Mr. Malcolm, of the now that you have reason 
to suspect is tuberculous, but you can’t say until you 
get your report from the bacteriologist? — If we really 
suspect any milk, we can stop the supply of that milk 
for use for the time being, but often there is nothing 
about the milk to warrant us, from anj physical 
examination, in saying the supply must be stopped. 
If we can see anything nbnormiil about the milk, we 
at once say that milk must not come. 

„ 32115. Supposing you interdict the milk from a par- 
ticular cow, do you know what is done with that milk 
by the dairyman? — If we interdict the milk of a cow . 
with tuberculosis, we would give a distinct instruction 
that it must riot be used for anything— it must not be- 
used for food for pigs, or anything like that, unless 
sterilised. 
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32116. Unless it was sterilised?— Yes, undoubtedly 
A farmer generally feels inclined, if you interdict auv 
of his milk from coming in, to say— “ oh, it is «uod 
enough for the pigs,” and the result is vou get°the 
pigs infected with tubercle. 

32117. The Chairman.— T he pigs get it?— It is not 
at all unusual to find pigs affected in that way. We 
get pigs into oUr markets, maybe a single herd, every- 
one affected with lesions in the digestive organs, though 
the pigs themselves are looking very well. They had 
not been very long affected, but probably they had 
been getting a big dose, of tuberculous infection before 
coming in. 

32118. Mr. Wilson. — Have you got any cowsheds 
from which the cows go outside your area during the 
summer months to graze?— Not now, we used to, but 
we have none now. 

32110. We have had a good deal of evidence on our 
side of the water that the division of authority between 
the rural and urban authorities becomes rather acute? 
—We do not offend the outside authorities. We keep 
strictly to our own part of the business . 

82120. There is really no overlapping in that res- 
pect? — Not at present. 

32121. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What guides you 
in the selection of outside farms for inspection. Is it 
a report of tuberculosis being suspected, or do you take 
them because they have uot been looked at for a long 
time? — We go down to the station, or elsewhere, and 
take samples indiscriminately of the milk, and if any 
of these are returned ns being infected, we go to the 
outside farms. 

82122. It is tuberculosis in the milk that guides 
you? — At present. 

82123. Does the owner get compensation for the 
destruction of cattle suffering from tuberculosis of tlu> 
udder alone. If you saw, clinically, an advanced stage 
of tubercular disease, would that animal be slaughtered 
8nd the owner compensated, or is it a question of 
tubercle in the milk alone? — Tubercle in the milk; if 
we suspect tubercle is in the milk. We arc not sup- 
posed to go indiscriminately. 

32124. If your assistants, in visiting a country farm 
which supplies you with milk, observe a defective state 
of buildings or sanitary arrangements, piles of dirt near 
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the cows, etc., does that come within your purview, or 
is it the disease of cattle alone? — In some eases we 
do speak about it, but we do not act very largely. 

32125. You leave that to the authority of the district? 

—Yes. We have no real jurisdiction in connection with 
that, and unless we saw something that was liable to 
cause disease in the milk we would uot act upon it. 

82126. In what proportion, roughly speaking, of 
tuberculous cows as a whole, would the udder be 
affected? — I think it is generallv given about 2 per 
cent, of infected cattle, and I think that is probably 
not very far out. 

32127. What proportion of cattle would give tuber- 
culous milk where the udder was uot clinically affected? 

—The proportion of clinically affected giving infected 
milk is small unless in very markedly affected clinical 
eases; unquestionably some emaciated, and even some 
slightly emaciated, animals do give tuberculous infec- 
tion in the milk whose udders do not show any specific 
sign of tuberculosis. 

82128. Can that be found during life? — Proved 
during life and on post mortem in the abattoir. 

32129. The Chairman.— It is a very great difficulty 
ot the situation?— It is n difficulty of the situation, 
undoubtedly. 

32180. Sir Stewaht Woodhouse— Are premises 
sometimes disinfected with a view of eradicating tuber- 
culosis on the farm? — We recommend all premises to 
be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. Whenever we 
are testing a herd we stipulate that the dairy shall 
be thoroughly disinfected. 

32131. Has that been applied in any wav to fields 
bv clearing the manure?— No; we have not" done that 
here. Yet one can well conceive in certain instances 
that the fields should be dealt with. I remember 
having a man from South Australia before us some 
time ago, and he said that the animals he saw there 
affected with tuberculosis were affected with tuber- 
culosis in the throat glands, and he put that down to 
the soiling of the pastures. He said the coastal dis- 
trict was a very foggy and misty district, and the 
faeces did not dry up readily on the pastures. He 
believed that a lot of the infection was caused through 
the stock feeding on contaminated grass, and it is 
quite conceivable that it should be so. We have done 
nothing in connection with soiled pastures here. 


Dr. John Robertson, 

32132. The Chairman. — Dr. Robertson, you are the 
Medical Officer of Health for the City of Birmingham? 
— Ses. 

32133. We have had from Mr. Malcolm the details of 
your administration with regard to the control of the 
milk supply of your city from the veterinary surgeon's 
point of view, and we should be glad to have the 
aspect of the question from the medical officer of 
health’s point of view as well. He told us that the 
custom was to take samples of the. milk at the various 
railway termini and other places, and have these sent 
for analysis to the. public analyst of tbe city. That is 
so? — Either to the public analyst or to the Professor 
of Bacteriology here. 

32134. At the University? — Yes, we take both — a 
chemical analysis and a bacteriological test for tubercle. 

32135. Have you any considerable preponderance of 
tuberculosis amongst tiie inhabitants of this city? — Of 
course, we have, what one gets in all large industrial 
communities, a large amount of tuberculosis; but 
comparing our tuberculosis with the tuberculosis in 
some of the other large, comparable towns, I think we 
have got quite decidedly fewer cases than many large 
towns. 

82136. Similarly situated? — Yes. 

82137. Amongst the industrial population are the 
children well nourished? — I think we may take it here 
they are well nourished. 

32138. And you have no reason to believe that infants 
and children of tender years are fed on improper, 
unhealthy food? — Oh, yes, there are many ignorant 
mothers. We get many cases where children are fed 
on quite improper food. I mean to say that here, like 
everywhere else, you get many cases of children being 
fed on what is going in the household, or, to a very 
limited extent, on separated condensed milk. That is 
only to a very limited extent though. We do a very 
great deal in the direction of visiting and instructing 
mothers on the methods of feeding. We have had in 
Birmingham for many years now a large organisation 
of paid, trained lady health visitors. 
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32189. Miss McNeill. — What is the nature of the 
training they get?— First of all, they are selected as 
being competent women; that is the foremost, 
and most important thing. Nearly all of them possess 
the certificate of the Sanitary Institute or the health 
visitor’s certificate; but we think it much more 
important to get the proper kind of woman. 

32140. Than the subsequent training? — More impor- 
tant than the subsequent training. 

32141. In some places they have appointed people 
who have had training as general nurses? — Many of 
ours have had training as general nurses and as 
midwives; but the point we see to is that they are 
competent women. It is their duty to visit houses 
where a baby has been born. We have tbe Notification 
of Births Act in operation, and we visit about six- 
tenths. We may miss some that ought to be visited. 
We know the . streets pretty well where our 
visits are required, and the streets where we 
think our visits may not be required; but I t.hinV W e 
reach them all, or practically all, and that- has been a 
distinct gain in getting amongst the more ignorant 
people some notion that they ought to give their 
children proper milk and adopt proper methods of 
feeding. 

82142. Lady Everard.— These are paid helpers?— 
Paid by the municipal authority. 

32143. What is the usual salary — it seems a very 
desirable thing — what is the general run of the salaries? 
— Our salaries are rather too small at the present time, 
we. recognise that. We commence our lady health 
visitors at 30s. a week, and increase them to 35s. Some 
get more, but those are exceptions. The chief superin- 
tendent gets £150 a year. 

32144. That 30s. includes everything? — We give 
uniform and boots and travelling allowances as well ; 
certain travelling allowances for the outlying districts. 

32145. The Chairman. — What this Commission is 
most concerned with, Dr. Robertson, is how far the 
milk supply, or the scarcity of it, would be responsible 
for the improper nourishment of the babies. Is there 
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a sufficient quantity of milk available at all seasons of 
the year for the mothers having infants desiring to 
feed them artificially if they have money to buy? — Yes. 

32146. And with regard to the quality of the milk, 
are you satisfied that it is such as is likely to nourish 
the children properly? — Yes. That, is a point in regard 
to which I think there are some wrong opinions held 
at the present timo, and I should like you to know my 
view' on the matter. 

32147. We should be very glad to? — It is this. I 
admit at once that a certain part of the milk that goes 
into every town in varying proportion is not as good 
as one would like it from the point of view of cleanliness, 
but I feel very strongly that the milk that does come 
in is not the great cause of the infant mortality, which 
is often attributed to it: that is to say, thnt by 
establishing, we will say, milk depots, or by various 
similar methods, I do not think that we should gain 
a very large amount by the extra cleanliness or the 
extra disinfection of germs in the milk that would arise 
from such procedure. You know now in American 
cities what a lot has been done there — all for the good, 
I admit at once, and a- thing one would like to see here — 
in the direction of certified milk; but I do not think 
that alone is going to lower our infant mortality. In 
fact, I am quite sure it will not. My reason for that 
is this. We make very careful inquiries into the causes 
of the death, and the type, of dwelling in w'hich death 
takes place among infants, and we find that among 
the poorer half of the population of Birmingham — I am 
using the word poorer in its ordinarily accepted term — 
among the poorer half of the population, the whole of 
the deaths from, we will say, summer diarrluea take 
place, and that you have practically no deaths among 
the other half of the population. That is to say, yon 
have got a town of 8:10, 000. There is one 400,000 with 
the whole of the deaths taking place among thnt group, 
and another 400,000 with a very large number of infants 
with practically no deaths. 

32148. A very limited death-rate? — It is practically 
a negligible thing. Now, I am certain there is not 
very much difference, there may be a little, but there 
is not very much difference in the milk supply of the 
two classes. That is to say, the better half of the 
population get ordinary commercial m’illc, and the poorer 
class get ordinary commercial work. Some of the 
better class probably get a better quality of milk I grant 
you, but that does not account for the difference; the 
difference is in the handling of the milk, and the care 
and feeding of the child in the dwellinghouse. While I 
say that I want to guard myself against any suspicion 
of being thought to be satisfied with the cleanliness of 
our milk supply as it is at the present time. 

32149. The point you make is this : that the immunity 
from death amongst the better half of your population 
is not accounted for by the superiority of the food on 
which the children are nourished? — That is right. 

32150. And most of the trouble that arises is con- 
sequent on careless or negligent habits on the part of 
mothers and nurses, and those iu charge of baby 
children in the industrial houses? — Within the 
industrial houses. 

32151. That is a clear and definite statement. You 
have no reason to believe or apprehend that these 
mothers are from any cause unable to procure milk 
for their children if they have money to buy? — No; I 
am quite sure that in Birmingham we have got an 
ample supply if they have money to buy it. 

32152. And you have not considered the situation so 
acute that it would he necessary for the public health 
authority to undertake any scheme for the establishment 
of milk depots to distribute milk to the industrial popu- 
lation at a reduced rate and to ensure its purity? — The 
question has not arisen here, so far as the inability of 
the poorest classes to obtain something which was a 
reasonably good article. Of course, we have considered 
the question of whether the establishment of a milk 
depot would be advantageous or not. I have had the 
question under consideration for a great many years 
now; in fact, I think I was one of the first in the 
United Kingdom to look into the question and draw 
attention to it. But I have never myself advocated a 
milk depot on the ordinary lines on which they have 
been advocated in St. Helens, Liverpool, Battersea, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and many other places, because 
I recognised at once that in all these places only the 
people who most needed it . did not get it. 

32158. Lady EvErunn. — Do you allow your health 
visitors to order nourishment if necessary? — No, we do 
not allow the health visitors to give any charity what- 
ever. What we do' is this: they are in contact with 


all the charities, and if they come upon a family 
requiring anything they give advice as to how best 
they can go about getting it, but they do not actually 
give it. For instance, we have in Birmingham the 
Charity Organisation Society; we have also got the 
City Aid Society, both aid societies, which give help 
in many ways. 

32154. I see, yes? — And the health visitors instruct 
the parents how to approach these societies, or other 
kindred societies. 

32155. The Chairman. — Those are purely philan- 
thropic organisations, and receive no aid from the rates? 
—No. 

32156. Do you believe that the good properties of milk 
are impaired by pasteurisation or sterilisation? — To a 
limited extent they are. 

32157. But not to any serious extent? — Not to a 
serious extent. 

32158. And would you think the elimination of 
danger from bacilli would compensate, for whatever 
injury might be done to the food properties of milk? — 
Well, I should havo to qualify my answer to give it 
correctly. I think it would be undesirable to feed a 
child continuously upon something, milk being one of 
the things, which is continually sterilised. The danger, 
however, to young children of conveying disease by 
milk is so great that I think you would undoubtedly 
be wise to sterilise milk, but allow the child to have 
other things which were not sterilised, possibly later 
on. If a child were fed on sterilised food until four or 
five years old I am quite certain damage would result, 
but before the child becomes a year old he gets many 
things that are not sterilised, and the. danger is 
removed. 

32159. Have you ever traced ail outbreak of infectious 
disease to the milk supply? — Oh, yes, many. 

32160. And do you consider the powers at present 
vested in the Public Health Committee sufficient to 
deal with those eases? — Yes, in - most instances. I 
have always found them ample. We have had many 
outbreaks, we will say, of scarlet fever and typhoid 
due to the milk, and by taking immediate action, aiul 
going to the source of the milk, and pointing out 
exactly what the dangers were, and what would result 
if they did not take action, we have got the necessary 
action taken at once. So that I think, as far as 
prevention of the serious infectious diseases goes, we 
have got powers that arc quite good. 

32161. And how far are. they effective in the rural 
districts from which a large proportion of your milk 
supply is drawn? — Of course, we only know when some- 
body in our own town, in our own city, becomes ill, 
and there is some evidence that the illness is due to 
the milk supply ; it is only then that we have any 
power to make auy investigation. Stray cbsob, single 
cases, do happen, due to the milk supply, where we 
cannot take any action, because we have not any 
evidence with respect, to that supply, but where, a 
number of cases occur, and where we have got suspicion, 
we go out- to the farm and make inquiries and put the 
thing right. 

32162. Yes, but is not that rather a slow process 
to arrive at a residt that would seem to need urgency. 
If the medical officer of health of a district in which a 
farm, say, twenty miles from Birmingham, is located, 
knows that scarlet fever or diphtheria is present in the 
family of the owner of the dairy, or any of those 
engaged in handling the milk, would it not be a moro 
direct and proper method of arresting the supply if he 
were in a position to communicate with you straight 
off, and warn you against all probability of danger? — 
Obviously. It would not always follow, of course, thnt 
the milk supply would be stopped. 

32163. Not necessarily stopped, but at the same timo 
would it not be a precautionary measure thnt would be 
helpful to you in limiting the spread of the outbreak or 
the development of it?— Very much so, indeed; it would 
obviously be an advantage to us to know that one or 
two cases about which we are doubtful just now were 
traceable to the milk. 

32164. At the present moment, if you get a sporadic 
case cropping up here nnd there., a'nd if it does not 
spread, you may come to the conclusion that that is 
due to some local cause, but if it becomes generalised 
in a district from which the milk supply is derived 
from one farm or one animal, then, of course, your 
suspicions are at once aroused. What I suggest is in 
order to lead to a more prompt discovery of danger, and 
thereby lessen the chance of its infecting the area 
outside that in which it is generated? — Obviously it 
would be of great advantage. 
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32165. Some co-ordination of the work which is 
carried out by medical officers of health all over the 
country? — We do get it in a great many cases at the 
present time, but we do not get it in all.' 

32166. Nor is it incumbent on the medical officer of 
health? — No. 

32167. Wouldn’t you think it desirable it should be 
made incumbent? — Yes, very desirable. 

32168. And would be most helpful to those who, 
like you, are engaged in protecting the health of 
large centres of population? — Yes. I think I ought to 
say that the number of cases of illness directly traceable 
to the milk in this city is a relatively small one, smaller 
than I have ever had experience of before. I know 
what liappeus in other districts, and I feel quite certain 
that is not due to lack of method in checking them 
here, because our method, I think, is quite a trust- 
worthy one. In the case of every patient, for instance, 
who suffers from an infectious disease which might 
be in any way communicated by milk, careful inquiry 
is made into the milk supply, not only of the milk- 
vendor, but the persons who supply the vendor. One 
man may get it from many sources. That is easy 
enough in regard to the great majority of milk-vendors, 
but with some of the big milk companies it is quite 
impossible, because they " bulk ” their milk nowadays. 
In the vast majority of the milk supplies it is quite 
easy to get the information, and having got that 
information it is tabulated under the vendor’s name. 
We have a record for every vendor, and we have a 
record for the farmer sending' in. 

32169. I see, the producer of the milk? — So that if 
a farmer sends to two vendors we have got the cases 
down on his list, as well as on the others, and in case 
of disease happening on those lists, we should see at 
ouce whether there was more than just the coincidence. 

32170. I am not suggesting for a moment that the 
best effort is not being made with the machinery at 
your disposal for the. purpose of checking possible 
danger, , but what I am looking at is the. possibility of 
improving that machinery without increasing very 
much _ the cost of administration ; only a little better 
co-ordination and a reorganisation of the system under 
which medical officers of health discharge their duties? 
— There is no question you can improve it very much 
on the lines you mention. 

32171. Have you had much typhoid fever? — Very 
little in Birmingham; less than 100 cases a year. 

32172. You seem very fortunate from that point of 
view; it is a very limited percentage with such a large 
population? — Yes, it is a very limited percentage. We 
have. reduced ours from 700 cases down to — I think I 
might put the average, at 80 or 90 for the last two 
or three years — in ten years. 

32173. That is a very rapid decline indeed; it is 
very gratifying. Have you ever traced to the milk 
supply an outbreak of typhoid fever? — Oh, yes, wo 
have had several; never n large number of eases, but 
there is no doubt about the milk supply having caused 
them. When we have done certain things to the milk 
supply no more cases occur. I think that is one of 
the best methods of testing. 

82174. Have you ever had recourse to the Widal test? 
— Yes, wc have in many cases. 

32175. With regard to people handling milk to 
ascertain whether or not they are typhoid carriers? — 
No, it has not been necessary, recently at any rate. 
Of course, we should do it if there was anv doubt at 
all, • 

32176. The. necessity for it has not arisen? — The 
cases I refer to are cases 'where they had been using 
foul water in washing cans, and that sort of thing. We 
stopped that and the typhoid stopped. 

32177. There, again, the administration seems to he 
imperfect, when there is no uniformity, and when there 
is not sufficient supervision in the outer area to ensure 
that the water used for the cattle and for the cleansing 
of vessels is of a pure character? — That is one of the 
things we want to improve in our milk supply more 
than anything else — a pure water for the cleansing of 
cans, and for the cattle generally, at the dairies. 

32178. Do you think any danger arises to the milk 
supply from cattle drinking water into which crude 
sewage is discharged?— No, I do not. I think that 
when cattle foul themselves by standing in the water, 
e.g., standing in a pond, and come to be milked, you 
might get some of the germs of the sewage into the 
milk supply. I do not think there is any doubt, about 
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32179. From outer contact? — So far as impure water 
is concerned, it may make the cow ill, but I do not 
think you are going to pass the germs the cow drinks 
through its milk. 

32180. The number of tuberculous samples of milk 
which are discovered in analysis coming into this city 
seems still pretty high, according to the figures we had 
from Mr. Malcolm, and in recent years, notwith- 
standing the vigilance you have shown in the discharge 
of the public health duty, there does not seem to be 
a very sensible diminution in the number of infected 
samples? — There has been a diminution, I think, but 
not a big diminution. 

32181. Not quite as much as one would have hoped? 

—No. 

32182. Have you any scheme in your mind which 
would be helpful in securing the detection of tuberculous 
samples at an earlier stage than it is possible to secure 
them by the present methods? — No; I have not. I 
know there are many methods that have been recom- 
mended, but I don’t think they are going to be quite 
reliable enough to take action on, because we may have 
to take very drastic action, and unless you have got a 
method that is absolutely reliable, I think one has got 
to stick to the slower method. 

82183. Do you think the application of tuberculin to 
the herd would at least be helpful, at all events, in 
ensuring a purer milk supply? — Yes, absolutely. There 
is no question about it. It is just a question of what, 
having applied your tuberculin, you are going to do 
with your reactors. The matter, of course, is a fearfully 
big one, a fearfully expensive thing. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Malcolm gave you the reports we made 
here on that subject. 

32184. He did. Mr. Malcolm gave us some interesting 
figures on that particular question? — Did he give you 
copies of the report? 

32185. No; I do not think he did? — I have brought 
some down with me if you care to have them. I think 
they give you figures of what we found here. We took 
the matter up some years ago very keenly in 
Birmingham with a view of seeing if we could not 
get some method that would give us at any rate a better 
supply than we have got at the present time. 

32186. Do you subscribe to the belief that the bovine 
bacilli is similar in character to the bacilli that infects 
the hum ail being? — Yes. I think nobody who has a 
large experience of dealing with bovines and with human 
beings can doubt that the processes and eourse of 
illness are nearly identical. 

32187. Professor Mettam. — At any rate, you have no 
doubt at all that bovine bacillus is pathogenic to man? — 

No'. 

32188. The Chairman. — What form of tuberculosis is 
most troublesome in this huge city — pulmonary? — Oh, 
yes, pulmonary. 

32189. Lady Everard. — I don't think the Chairman 
asked you whether you consider that to license a dairy- 
man would be more advantageous for the public good 
than to register him? — Yes, I think it would. 

32190. we have had evidence, all over Ireland I may 
say, and in England too, that it is considered licensing 
would be more advantageous to the public; you would 
have more hold over the dairyman? — Yes, absolutely. 

32191. We have also had evidence that it would he 
much more conducive to the working of the Cowsheds 
and Dairies Order, if it was made compulsory in all 
places; not “may" do it, but "must’’ do it. You may 
in your district put the Cowsheds and Dairies Order into 
operation, but outside your district it might not be 
properly worked, it might be worked perfunctorily? — 

The point is that a great many of our rural districts 
are peopled by the milk-producers, and, quite properly, 
those districts are represented by the milk-producers 
on their councils, and I know several instances where 
bye-laws have been passed in order that they may not 
be put in operation, and in order that they may be 
able to say, “ Oh, yes, we have got bye-laws, here 
they are." But they are not put in operation at all. 

Those districts are very limited, and growing less every 
day. 

32192. Do you think it would be more advantageous 
to have it administered by a central authority by whole- 
time officers? — There is no question about.it; the milk 
supply wants to be put under the county, rather than 
under the local, authorities. 

32193. Would you suggest that these whole-time 
officers should be appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
or the Local Government Board? — X think that for the 
administration of the milk the county is the best 
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authority myself. I think the county is much better 
than the Local Government Board or the Board of 
Agriculture. 

82194* You mean to have the whole-time officers 
appointed by the county? — You will find the county 
administration will meet'loeal requirements better than 
a central authority could possibly do. 

82195. But would you not like it supervised by, say, 
a central authority? We have had evidence, in Ireland 
certainly it has been said to us that if there was a 
central authority to supervise the local man he could 
then say, “ I must do this thing and the other, because 
I shall be supervised myself"? — I am not quite happy 
over having two authorities. We suffer too much at 
the present time from having two authorities doing 
work. For instance, I think that the failure of our 
English poor law was due to having two authorities, a 
local authority and a central authority in London, both 
with certain ideas, and one more or less over-riding 
the other. Neither had free scope to do anything. I 
think you can get very much better work done if you 
establish a good authority, and give it absolute 
control. I do not like the idea of having two. If you 
have the County Council — as far as I know the County 
Councils in this neighbourhood are. extremely good 
bodies, and would do the work extremely well. I 
should think they would resent having regulations madu 
by the Board of Agriculture or some other board in 
London, which would limit them if they desired to take 
any action. 

32196. The Chairman. — But there is another aspect 
of the question, Dr. Robertson, and it is this : One 
quite sympathises with your idea so long as you can 
get absolute efficiency in the local administration, but 
one knows quite well that different local authorities will 
set up different standards of efficiency for their own 
guidance, and that will probably lead to a want of 
uniformity in the administration, which would not exist 
• if it was all carried out under regulations that are 
provided for the guidance of every local authority 
dealing with similar situations? — My answer to that 
would be this : That the regulations which you would 
have to draft, if you drafted them for every local 
authority, would be the minimal of the requirements 
which could be demanded. It would standardise the. 
poorest standard you could reasonably set up, instead 
of helping a very much better standard to be set up. 

32197, You would encourage progressive bodies to 
work according to their own ideas? — If yon have got 
regulations you will find those regulations ‘will be made 
for the minimum requirements. 

32198. What one desires to see is whatever scheme 
would best tend to uniformity of administration? — I 
quite agree with you. It is just a question as to 
whether the one or the other is the better method. 

32199. Lady Everard. — Have you tubercle free milk 
for the hospitals of Birmingham?— -We have four 
hospitals now getting tubercle free milk. At our fever 
hospitals, where we have 600 or 700 children all acutely 
ill, we give them tubercle free milk. 

32200. Miss McNeill. — Whore is that procured'; from 
a farm belonging to the hospital?— No, from contractors. 

32201. From whom you exact that guarantee?— Yes. 
The contract requires them to supply us with the name 
of the farmer who has supplied the milk, and also 
with permission to go to that farm to test the cows, 
and prove that they are tubercle free. 

32202. Do you know at what period these cows are 
re-tested? — Every six months and ofteuer. Cows 
brought in are visited ofteuer than that. 

32203. Professor Mettam.— Referring to the question 
as regards administration by a central authority. How 
many County Councils do you yourself come in contact 
with here in the City of Birmingham. Three?— Oh, 
no, we get more than that. Wo have Stafford i 
Worcester, Warwickshire, Derby. Derby doesn't join 
on to us, of course, but it is very near us. We get a 
lot of our milk supply from Derby, and Shropshire also 
does not join on to us. 

32204. In how many counties is the present adminis- 
trative area? — Only one. 

82205. Well, now, here you have got five county 
councils to deal with more or lesR. These five county 
councils might view a particular quostion from five 
different standpoints, and they might treat it in five 
different ways? — Yes. 

, 82 ?06. Wouldn’t it be woll to have one method of 
treating any particular thing, and not allow each 
county council to run on its own?— It all depends on 
how much control you are going to have over the county 


council. If you put full control by the central 
authority over ' the county council then the county 
council is going to say like every other authority, “ Wo 
are only going to carry out the work that somebody else 
has asked us to do,” and they carry it out in a careless, 
perfunctory manner, without taking much interest iu 
it. But g'ivo them the business of making the regula- 
tions, and enforcing them for their own district, and 
you will find that a good authority— and the county 
council is in all cases a good authority— will do it, 
and do it well. All our bigger cities do the work 
extremely well. There is no difficulty about it what- 

32207. We admit that. But here in England you 
have county medical officers, haven't you? — Yes. 

32208- And these county medical officers more or 
less work upon one plan and one system, and have 
more or less one standard, generally spoakiug, of 
administration? — It cannot be otherwise very much, 
because they have to work the same Acts of Parliament. 

32209. At the present time there is no such officer 
as a county veterinary inspector? — No. 

32210. And inspection occurring in the county, or in 
certain districts of the county, is more or less a. whim, 
as it were, according to the reading of the veterinary 
surgeon as to what shall be the standard he himself 
shall desire or require as regards the cowsheds. For 
instance, two veterinary surgeons will disagree. Don't 
you think it would be a wise precaution that there 
should be an officer appointed like a county veterinary 
inspector, a whole-time officer, who should have under 
his purview the whole of the cowsheds, and so on, in 
the county; in other words, that ho should be able to 
go to the local inspectors and insist upon the regulations 
up to a certain standard being carried out? — Yes, that 
would be quite good. 

32211. It would correlate different parks of tlio 
country? — That was foreshadowed in Mr. Burns' Milk 
Bill. 

32212.. It would, at any rate, lead to a general level 
of the administration of the various Orders and Acts ? — 
Yes. 

32213. I presume you do not find any great difficulty 
in going into the country districts to follow up a 
polluted milk supply? — No; if the fanner is at fault 
it is generally due to ignorance. For instance, if the 
case were an urgent one, I should have no hesitation 
in getting into the train and going straight off without 
any magistrate’s ordor or anything else, and I am 
perfectly sure every right-minded farmer would bo 
glad I took the action I did in the matter. But every 
now and again, if you have got to do it according to 
legal formalities, a good deal of delay might take place. 

32214. With the exception of tubercle, and probably 
one or two minor things, the diseases traceable to milk 
supply affecting man are infectious which ore of human 
origin? — It is generally so. 

32215. Yon do not subscribe to the idea some pooplo 
have, that the cow suffers from scarlet fever? — Oh, no, 
no; but I have got a strong idea that there are cortaiu 
ailments in the cow which produce sore throat in 
children. 

32216. That is another point altogether?-— Resembling 
sometimes scarlet fever. 

32217. You don't lcuow the cause of scarlet fever? — 
No. 

82218-9. You do not believo that cows suffer from 
typhoid or diphtheria? — No. 

Professor Mettam. — And when you get an outbreak 
of soarlot fover or typhoid or diphtheria it means, of 
course, that the milk has boon soiled from a human 


32220. Mr. Wilson. — Wo have heard this morning 
from Mr. _ Malcolm that there lias been a distinct 
reduction in the number of tuberculous cases you are 
discovering from time to time, and a reduction in tho 
number of samples of tuberculous milk. Can you 
correlate that at nil with nny result in your death-rate 
or tho number of oases of illness? — No; the amount tlmt 
comes into Birmingham is so small that it cannot have 
any obvious effect upon the mortality figures. 

32221. What about the reduction in the samples that 
“e discovered to .be definitely tuberculous. I think 
Mr. Malcolm told us the percentage of samples being 
discovered is less? — We nsod to have, roughly, 14 -nor 
oont._, now we have something less than 10. I suppose 
that is due to the fact that the farmers in tho neighbour- 
hood have got rid of their tuberculous cows, and it 
pays them to keep clear. 
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82—2. Have you got a regular scheme of control to 
try and weed out these tuberculous animals?— I daresay 
Mr. Malcolm told you that the Health Committee have 
offered to supply to every farmer residing within a 
near distance of Birmingham veterinary services on 
condition that he supplies Birmingham with milk. A 
good many farmers huve taken advantage of it — at least 
a certain number, not so many as I would like— but the 
price of that milk is a good deal more than the price 
of ordinary milk. The consequence is the poor don’t- 
get that milk at all, only the better class people and 
our hospitals, so that the number of people among the 
poorer classes who get tubercle free milk is practically 

32228. Professor Mettam.— It has only been runuinc 
for about four or five years? Yes. ° 

32224. And in time you will liavc a pure supply 
coming into Birmingham?— Yes. 

32225 The Chairman.— Supposing for a moment that 
the supply of tubercle free milk to those who can afford 
to purchase it is found to be efficacious in limiting the 
number of cases of phthisis amongst their families, 
would you he in favour of the municipality bearing the 
cost between the price of the tubercle free milk and 
ordinary commercial milk, provided it would be possible 
to supply it. In other words, would you confer at the 
expense of the rates the same advantage which the 
better-to-do people have derived by reason of their 
ability to purchase milk at a higher price? — Well, if I 
may answer that- question just in my own way, I think 
nothing we can do is too expensive to stop tuberculosis, 
and therefore we would say at once, “ Bear the cost " 
as you say ; but I cannot help feeling that is the wrong 
way to do it, and that the only scientific method, and the 
only proper method, is to make an effort to rid our 
herds from tubercle. I am not a veterinary- officer but 
I have taken a great deal of interest in tuberculosis in 
all its forms for the last twenty-five years, and I am 
quite certain that if really definite steps were taken 
we could reduce enormously the tubercle from amongst 
our dairy herds, and not at anything like the expense 
that would be incurred in paying the difference between 
the tubercle free milk aud the other milk. 


32226. I am putting your own theory into practice, 
lou tell me the number of farmers who are availing 
themselves of this offer of your Public Health 
Committee is much more limited than you would like 
to see it-, the reason being that the number of purchasers 
who were willing to pay for the expensively produced 
milk is very limited. If you increase the number of 
those capable of purchasing the expensively produced 
milk you offer a subsidy to the dairy farmer to carry 
out the method that you think will help in ridding the 
country of tuberculous cattle? — Quite right. 

32227. So that the oue will react on the other? — 
When you got competition the price of milk would 
come down. 


32227a. The price of milk would ultimately return, if 
the disease could be stamped out, to its normal commer- 
cial value after the lapse of a few years? — It would be a 
good many years. Another point is that we draw our 
milk supply from a hundred miles round Birmingham, 
and one town cannot undertake a business like that. 
Besides, you are going to get- a change of farmers 
continuously. 

32228. I cau quite understand, but there again the 
uniformity of the administration comes in. Of course, we 
cannot carry out these desired reforms without making 
them general and universal. If they are to be done in one 
area efficiently, and in a neighbouring oue inefficiently, 
uud in one still further distant not done at all, the effect 
of whut is expended by the first district is considerably 
discounted by the imperfection of the administration 
in tbo adjoining districts? — Quite. 

82229. If you must look at it from a national point 
of view you., must have uniformity of administration, 
and I am afraid that can only be accomplished by 
central control? — As regards tubercle, I think there is 
nothing but centrally devised methods applicable to the 
whole country that is going really to be of much value, 
because unless you deal with all districts the tubercle 
free herds would be liable to he infected l>y the herds 
all round them. 

32280. Professor Mettam — Then you cannot guarantee 
that the milk you are paying for in. the shape of 

assistance is going to come into Birmingham at all? 

We only give them the assistance provided they are 
supplying Birmingham. 
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32231. But you cannot guarantee that he -will not 
send it somewhere else after a time? — No. 

32232. Mr. Wilson. — Have you any desire to seek 
further powers to go outside your own area for 
inspection? It was impressed upon us in Ireland 
several times that the urban authorities were anxious 
to get more powers of control outside? — If the general 
control were in proper hands I would be quite content, 
and would not desire powers to go outside more than 
I have got at the present time ; but while there is no 
reasonable control in these outside districts, I should 
like to have power to stop the milk coming into the 
town, because it came from, say, dirty sheds or places 
where the water supply was bad. 

82233. You wouldn’t-, I think, want to say that the 
milk should not leave u particular dairy, but you wish 
you were able to say it should not come into your 
administrative area? — That is so. 

32234. That power you have uot got at present? — No. 

32285. Has there been any direct result of this 
interesting little report that was sent in?— Yes, I think 
there has been very considerable result and very good 
result, and there would have been a bigger result but 
for the fact- that we have all been expecting a Milk 
Bill to come along quite quickly, aud everybody is 
holding their hand. But I think the farmers in ‘this 
neighbourhood all now realise that something is going 
to be done, aud they are marking time until some 
general steps are taken, rather than the special measures 
dealt with there. We started that work with a view to 
demonstrate beyond a doubt in this neighbourhood that 
the thing can be done, and that- a man can get his 
herd free. 

32236. And yet you say milk is distinctly more 
expensive as the result? — Yes. 

32237. Looking very far ahead, if the disease was 
eradicated altogether the prices would come down 
again, but that would be a long way ahead, and it is 
doubtful whether they would ever come down ouce 
they got- up. That brings one to a question we have 
been up against in several places. Will you give us 
your opinion as to whether it is more desirable to have 
a comparatively plentiful supply of milk produced, not 
under ideal conditions, but with the worst- evils out 
out, or a less supply of more expensive milk? — I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that a plentiful 
supply is the better of the two. The children want 
plenty of milk. 

82238. Human nature has the power of throwing off 
mild infections as long as they are left mild?— Yes. 

32239. We have got, of course, situations where the 
milk is absent, or practically absent, and the condition 
of the children in consequence is more appalling than 
when milk was plentiful and very bad?— I do not think 
the question of the eradication of tuberculosis amongst 
bovines is going to be anything like the difficult 
question that many imagine it to be. For instance, 

I -do not think that you need immediately go and test 
every dairy herd with tuberculin. I have” been for the 
last fifteen years doing a large amount- of work in the 
treatment of human beings suffering! from tuberculosis, 
and what is the method we adopt? We simply put 
them under better conditions. What you want "to do 
with bovines is to put them under better conditions 
also. This would mean pulling down most of your 
cowsheds and making decent cowsheds. Make them 
open-air cowsheds: give the cows plenty of air. The 
experience seems to be that a cow kept practically in 
the open air gives about as much milk, or nearly as 
much milk, as one kept in a closed warm cowshed. I 
know the point is one that is not generally agreed to 
at the present- time. 

32240. The Chairman. — Not beyond the region of 
controversy?— -There is evidence up to a certain point, 
and now I think the Government would probably be 
wise to make certaiu large experiments, because it is 
quite the easiest way of stamping out the disease, and 
the cheapest way by a long way. 

32241. Professor Mettam.— T hose that are clinically 
affected might be wiped out to commence with? — Yds.' 

32242. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— You spoke of some 
of the poor of Birmingham being unable to purchase 
milk as they had not pennies enough. Does that 
prevail very much; is there a considerable portion of 
the city unable through the want of means to procure 
milk?— I don’t- think so. The number is, I think, as 
small here as in any of the towns in England. 

32243. At present trade is very good? — Trade is 
particularly good just now. Of course, with our staff 
of visitors we are in intimate touch with most of these 
X 2 
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people. The number of people who suffer from lack of 
milk is not a large one, and I think you will find that 
in most cases it is not due to direct poverty. It is 
due to misapplication, drink, and that sort of thing; 
carelessness. 

32244. Miss McNeill.— What is your infant death- 
rate? — Well, of course, we have had many fluctuations 
within recent years. 

32245. You have changed the area? — Yes. Of course, 
that makes it difficult to make a statement. I have a 
report here which gives you the figures for a number of 
years, which you may care to have. (Report handed 

32246. Last year was not a year you would take as 
a characteristic one? — No; but still, in further reply to 
your question, we have in Birmingham a very large 
amount of unskilled labour in our factories, large brass 
works, we will say ; that is done by practically unskilled 
labour. A man may go in without knowing anything 
of it before-hand, and pick it up in an hour or two, 
and go on with it. All that unskilled labour is poorly 
paid labour. 

32247. Sir Stewart Woodhodse.— So that there is 
some proportion of the community hardly able to 
procure milk? — Yes, you get that everywhere. 

32248. What is the ordinary price of milk? — It varies. 
In the poorer districts 3d., 3Jd. In the better districts 
they pay 4d., 3 id. and 3d., according to the time of year. 

32249. I suppose samples are very frequently taken 
as to the composition of the milk? — Yes. 

32250. And the ordinary standard guides you ip 
directing prosecutions, 3 per cent, of butter fat? — Yes. 

32251. Are there frequent prosecutions? — Yes, very 
frequent. 

32252. Are the fines adequate to have a deterrent 
effect? — Well, I think the fines now meet the case. 
Probably a few years ago for some reason or other 
they did not, I think. Now I think we get pretty large 
penalties. 1210 or £5 is quite a frequent penalty. 

32253. That ought to have a good effect? — Yes, quite. 

32254. Is there much pasteurised milk sold, or is it 
mostly raw m il k ? — No, we do not have a large amount 
of our milk pasteurised. We get a certain amount cold 
stored. There are one or two of the larger dairy 
companies that heat up the milk to a certain 
temperature and pass it on— the milk left over— but 
the total amount would not be a very large one. 

32255. Heat the milk for what purpose? — The milk 
they cannot use that delivery. They put it through a 
thing which they call a pasteuriser. Of course, thev do 
not pasteurise the milk in these heaters. Then it is 
cooled, and sent out next delivery, or mixed with other 
milk and sent out later on. 

32256. The Chairman. — That is not always harmful? 
— It is quite a good method of doing it. It is better 
than putting the new milk with the old milk without 
doing anything with it. 

32257. Sir Stewart Woodhodse.— What stall have 
you; a large stafi of sub-sanitary officers? — It difiers 
very much in different towns. I have 150. It does 
not mean very much, but all depends on what you have 
to do with the 150. I am generally in charge of all 
the hospitals, for instance; that takes a very large 
number of men. In my own office I have about 150, 
more or less, engaged in sanitary work. There are six 
doctors and a great many inspectors. 

32258. In the general sanitary work? — Yes. 

32259. Is there a separate stafi for the Cowsheds and 
Dames Order?— I daresay Mr. Malcolm told vou this 
morning. He does entirely the inspection of cowsheds 
where the milk is produced. That, of course, is not a 
very big thing m Birmingham, because we do not 
have— at least we did not use to have in older 
.Birmingham — a large number of cows in the town As 
to milkshops and places where milk is sold, we 'have 
two men continuously at work going round these. 

32260. And as a rule are these kept as vou would 
like them to be kept?-No; oh, no The milkshops, 
the smaUer traders, the men who sell two or three 
gallons of milk, are very difficult men to deal with I 
think they are a convenience to the public. The 
mother m the poorer class, and especially the 
improvident mother sends a small child to that shop. 
I think if that shop was not there she would not use 
her foresight and buy when the milkman came round 
bu t would go without the milk 
probably, so that the possibility in the poorer class 

ioae ™ re >■*<» i 


3226.1. These are little shops in a general way? — 
Which we regulate 'up to a certain point. We have 
done a great deal within the last five or six years to 
make these little shops provide a shelf. 

82262. The Chairman. — For milk only? — For inilk 
only, and to prevent them keeping unsuitable articles 
in the same place, and to prevent them putting articles 
on the shelf above where the milk is supplied, so that 
in pulling down the one article they do not drag a lot 
of dust into the milk. 

32263. Professor Mettam. — And you insist on it being 
covered? — Yes. 

32204. The Chairman. — The smaller the trader the 
greater the difficulty? — Well, I think there is a distinct 
value in having these shops. I believe the children 
get milk they otherwise would not get. 

32265. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— The milk re- 
ceptacles are covered in the shops; you require that? — 
We ask them to. We cannot, for instance, demand 
them to be covered; we have no authority to demand 
that. If a man likes to refuse to cover them, we could 
not enforce it. 

32266. In inspection outside the district, we heard 
from Mr. Malcolm as to inspection for disease amongst 
cattle, that he has powers to go outside. Have you the 
same, powers in case of an outbreak, say, of scarlet 
fever on a farm? — Yes; we have practically the, same 
powors. 

32267. You can send out a man who has got a 
magistrate’s order to examine as to the condition of 
things there? — Yes. 

32268. What do you do afterwards. Supposing you 
found a case of typhoid fever in the family of a man 
supplying milk, what is your course of procedure? — 
Well, it would clearly depend on circumstances. 

82269. Supposing you had traced an outbreak, eight or 
ten cases, of typhoid fever to one milk supply, and 
you had ascertained there were some, suffering from 
typhoid fever on that farm? — Under those con- 
ditions, the. thing is so serious, that we should take 
absolutely legal steps, steps that we are allowed to 
take by law, to stop the milk supply coming into 
Birmingham. But what I have always found has been 
this : when you get out there you find something very 
obvious is being done to contaminate the milk, and that 
by taking the proper remedies you make it unnecessary 
to stop the supply. Supposing a typhoid carrier had 
been milking a cow, one would see that that man was 
removed , or get the local- doctor or the local sanitary 
authority to sec that he was removed entirely for a 
time, and there would be very little use in stopping 
the milk. It would not be of any value to stop the 
milk. In several cases we have not stopped the milk 
aiipply, and we have stopped the. evil at once. 

32270. What do you do with the sanitary authority 
in those districts you go in; do you inform, them at 
once? — Yes. 

32271. As soon as you satisfy yourself there is a 
connection between the typhoid and the milk? — We 
generally communicate, with them at once. My 
quickest way to get to the farm would be to telegraph 
to the medical offices of health for the district, and 
say I had a suspicion, and would he come with me, 
and I should expect a telegram back to say “ Yes, I 
will meet you by a certain train.” That is much 
quicker than going to a magistrate and getting an 
order. 

82272. Then you would leave the case over to the 
sanitary authority of the district. But you liavo power to 
stop the milk coming in?— If there was any doubt about 
it we. should get an order to stop tho milk coming in. 

32278. Would you apply tho Widal test to the 
suspected person if you had strong reason to suspect 
the typhoid fever was coming into the city through the 
milk from that farm?— I think you should apply the 
Widal test to every person coming into contact with 
the milk, but I am quite certain that the Widal test 
won t find out all typhoid carriers. I can show you 
an excellent carrier in Birmingham who gives no 
reaction whatever. 

32274. Professor Mettam.— Still you know he is 
infected? — Yes. 

82275. Have the organisms been isolated from him?— 
Yes. 

32276. And they are virulent? — Yes. 

82277. But he is an exception, of course?— I am not 
sure that he is a very great exception. I think the 
general statement has been that these carriers have all 
had typhoid. I am not sure they all have. Just as 
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many people have never had diphtheria, and are 
diphtheria carriers, ao you get typhoid carriers that 
have not had typhoid. 

32278. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — The utility of the 
WidaL test may be exaggerated?— Yes. I do not think 
it would be wise to rely upon it. 

32279. The negative result would not satisfy you in 
a ease where you had grave cause for suspicion? — No. 

32280. Are preservatives used much in Birmingham; 
are they allowed? — No, my predecessor, Dr. Hill, made 


a study of preservatives in milk, and took drastic action 
many years ago, with the result that I think we have 
suffered less from the addition of preservatives to milk 
than most of the big towns. Of course, we get farmers 
who put preservatives in milk every now and again. It 
is illegal now. 

32281. Even in creams? — No, it is legal in creams if 
the. amount is declared. That is by a recent Order. • 

The Chairman. — T hank you, Dr. Robertson. We are 
much obliged. 


Mr. John Shout Lloyd, F.lt.C.V.S., examined. 


32282. The Chairman. — Mr. Lloyd, you are the chief 
veterinary inspector in Sheffield?— Yes, sir. 

32283. Would you kindly tell the Commission what 
arrangements have been made by the public health 
authority there to supervise and control the milk supply 
of Sheffield? — The control of the milk supply is practi- 
cally with the medical officer of health, and he has a 
certain department called the veterinary department 
which has a staff of three veterinary surgeons. 

32284. Of whom you are in charge? — I am in charge 
of the sub-department. 

• 3 o? 8 ^' . at Proportion of the milk consumed 

m Sheffield is raised within the municipal area? 

Roughly, a third. 

32285. And the other two-thirds are derived from 
areas within forty or fifty miles of the city itself?— To 
a great extent that is correct. We have also supplies 
from as far as Somersetshire, and as far as Hawes 
Junction, in the North, where the railway accident 


32286. That is quite a long distance? — Yes; it comes 
from the milk factories. 

32287. Miss McNeill. — Creameries? — Yes. 

32288. Professor Mettam. — What time of the year 
does that come, Mr. Lloyd? — It comes all the year 
round. 

32289. The Chairman. — What supervision is exercised 
over the milk coming by rail into Sheffield?— We have 
what we call the food and drugs inspectors, who meet 
the trains that bring milk into Sheffield, and take 
samples both for adulteration and also for tubercular 
infection. They also to some extent overlook the 
supply of milk as regards cleanliness ; visible dirt. 

32290. Professor Mettam. — As regards tins? — Tins 
and the milk itself. 

32291. The Chairman. — Have you acquired powers 
similar to those enjoyed by other large centres of popula- 
tion in the Midlands to go into the outer area from 
which milk is sent? — Yes, that is so. 

32292. And have you been exercising those powers? — 
Since 1901. 

32293. How far have they proved effective? — Well, 
we have got rid of a considerable number of cows with 
tuberculous udders. This statement (statement handed 
in) will give you great assistance with regard to tuber- 
culous milk. It is a copy of my report complete from 
the first year up to the year ending 1910. 

32294. If you would be good enough to quote from 
the roport itself it would be a speedy way of getting 
what the Commission desire to know? — Would you 
like me to take the report just through, sir? 

32295. Perhaps it would be the most convenient way 
to avoid missing points? — Dr. Sourfield, medical officer 
of health, is coming to give evidence before you on 
Monday, and the first paper I gave you is practically 
something we drew up together, generally. Mine 
follows on. 

32296. Be good enough to take your own report so 
far as it deals with the animals in the first instance? — 
Practically, of course, dealing with disease as connected 
with milk; animal disease. We have the powers of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Orders, and regulations which 
the Sheffield authority made under the Orders, the 
tuberculous milk clauses similar to those in force in 
Manchester and other large towns. Then, of course, 
the medical officer of health deals with the typhoid, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, that you have been asking 
Dr. Robertson about, under the Infections Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1890. 


82297. What inspection and control do you exercise 
over these dairies situated within your own area? — We 
practically have a veterinary inspection of the cows and 
cowsheds and dairy premises every two months by a 
veterinary officer. 

32298. And if he finds in these cow-byres any 


suspicious animals does he subject them to the tuber- 
culin test? — Nc. 

32299. In no instance? — In no instance. 

32300. Either in the inner or outer area have vou 
ever subjected cows to the tuberculin test?— Not since 
I have been in Sheffield. I have done so when I was in 
Manchester. 

32301. But Sheffield has not adopted that method? 

No. 

32302. Professor Mettam.— Have you another method? 
—We take samples of milk from any cows that have 
abnormal udders, and more particularly if we suspect 
tuberculosis. 

32303. The Chairman. — Is the inspection of the cows 

always carried out by a qualified veterinary surgeon? 

Always. 

32304. And is he assisted in the other branches of 
administration by non-professional assistants?— Only as 
regards supervision of any alterations that mav be 
necessary for any drainage or construction of cowsheds, 
or alteration of old buildings into cowsheds, 

32305. Have you found much difficulty in having the 
orders you make carried out by the occupiers of these 
premises? — We found some opposition from the 
occupiers because they thought that the alterations 
required in the buildings ought to be done by the 
landlords. That has been tlie great bugbear in many 
instances. Still, in the majority of cases we have, got 
them to do eventually what we wanted. In some eases 
we had to wait four or five years. 

32306. But ultimately you secured it? — Yes. 

32307. At the present time, I take it, you have got 
these into a moderately satisfactory condition? — Some 
years ago Dr. Harvey Littlejohn was the- medical officer 
there, before Dr. Robertson, who has just gone out, and 
in 1895 or 1896, before I went to Sheffield, he had a 
scheme of reconstruction of cowsheds carried out which 
was to a large extent complied with, and that scheme 
has always been carried on up-to-date. 

32308. Professor Mettam. — So that there was really 
not much fault to find with the cowsheds when the 
1901 Order came into force? — No, but we have extended 
the area twice since then, and the outside areas 
had to comply with the same regulations as those 
inside. 

32309. The Chairman.— With regard to the other 
areas, have you any knowledge that would enable you 
to say what condition they are in? — They are in a 
bad condition. For every farm the veterinary inspector 
visits there is a sheet of that description handed to 
him. (Specimen sheet handed in.) It is made as 
comprehensive ns possible, and to give him as little 
trouble as possible we simply use the words 
" satisfactory ” and “ non-satisfactory,” and all he does 
is to cross out the one he does not want left in. 

82310. You give him as little writing to do as 
possible? — It is a thing he can easily do while the 
farmer is fetching the cows up. 

32311. He doesn't always have the opportunity 
of making out voluminous reports? — That is so. 
With regard to the city, we keep a book of 
that sort. (Specimen produced.) It is complete 

for the year. This is not alone a check on the way 
in which the cows are kept, and the manner in which 
the entire premises are kept with regard to cleanliness, 
but it is also a cheek on the inspector to show he makes 
his visit. 

32312. Professor Mettam. — Can you put that in? 

Unfortunately I cannot. Up to now he has been using 
some sheets, and these books have now come in from 
the printers. (Specimen copy has since been for- 
warded.) 

32318. Professor Mettam.— It might be useful for 
the Commission. 

32314. The Chairman. — It might be possible to send 
a copy later on?— Yes; I think so. The sheets we have 
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got do not quite correspond with that, but still they 
are on that same principle. 

32315. This lias been drawn up with a wide 
experience? — Yes; 

82316. Dealing with the circumstances that have 
arisen and come under observation after careful working 
of the Order? — Yes, that is so. 

32317. You think, then, in the outer areas, they are 
in an unsatisfactory condition at the present moment?— 
Some of them are very bad; othera, of course, are 
much better. 

82318. I quite follow. Have you ever sought to induco 
the owners of premises sending milk into Sheffield to 
improve them by making alterations? — Yes, what lias 
been done is this. We have reported to the medical 
officer of health that such a farm is found in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. He then finds out the medical 
officer of health in which the farm is situated, aud 
writes to him, and leaves him to accomplish the rest. 
In some cases much has been done, because I 
have been often sent out by the medical officer to 
go and advise the owners or agents us to what we think 
should be done to make the place sanitary. 

32319. In some places a great deal has been done, 
and in some eases nothing? — Quite so. 

32320. And you have no means of compelling it? — No. 

32321. In every district you arc obliged to visit do 
you find there is a veterinary officer appointed by the 
local authority? — No, not as far as milk is concerned. 

32322. And no supervision is exercised over the cows 
other than what you give them? — No. 

32323. Are you obliged to have recourse to a magis- 
trate’s order? — Yes, we never go out without one. 

32824. Has your reception been sometimes chilly? — 
No. There are isolated instances, but the farmers, us 
a rule, welcome inspection. Of course, you get n 
cantankerous man now and again. What they do kick 
about is getting rid of the cows and liavi'ug them 
slaughtered without compensation. 

82325. That is the great difficulty? — Yes. 

32326. And do yon think yourself, if the. thing is ever 
to be dealt with on a commercial basis, that it can 
be done without giving them some compensation? — No, 
I do not think it can he done without giving them 
compensation. No scheme of notification I have ever 
known has been satisfactory uuless there was compensa- 
tion accompanying it. 


32327. With regard to the area within the city 
boundary, have, you there ever paid compensation for 
animals so slaughtered ? — No, we have paid no compen- 
sation. 

32328. Are you able to succeed in inducing cow- 
keepers to get rid of suspected animals? — In most eases, 
yes. We have to some extent the whip hand on them. 
The tuberculous milk clauses of the Act give us power 
to summons for failure to notify. I might say notifica- 
tion is practically a dead letter under those clauses. 
They also give us certain powers to prohibit the milk 
supply coming from outside, or from a dairy farm 
inside the city. By exposing our hand and telling them 
certain tilings would have to be done tboy generally fall 
in. I have a case this week where the farmer thought 
there was nothing much the matter with the cow. As 
a matter of fact, it will be killed next Monday. 

82329. If that- cow happened to be in a dairy in the 
outer area you would have no means of sucuriii" that 
her milk would not be sent into Sheffield?— The. only 
possible, way of being certain is to get the cow 
slaughtered, and in the majority of cases we have got 
the cow slaughtered. 

32330. Even in the outer area?— Yes. Since the 
Farmer’s Union has been in existence we have, had a 
.little more trouble than previously, bub I think the 
opposition is dying down. 

82881. A sort of agricultural trade society?— It is a 
large Union, formed by the farmers in England throe 
or four years ago, to fight the warranty question against 
the Butchers’ Federation on tuberculosis. 

32332. And it has extended its operations into other 
walks of agricultural industry?— Yes, it is a strong body 
at present. ° 

32883. And they employ professional assistance to 
resist any prosecutions or to defend any member accused 
oi breaches ot local regulations?— Wo have not had a 
large number of prosecutions, only some six or seven 
during the last eleven years, in regard to failure to 
notify, and in those cases we have had very ridiculous 
penalties. The highest has been a sovereign. 

82834. Those arc by no means prohibitive? — The 


clause itself provides for a full penalty of SL'l, so that if 
we get a sovereign we get fifty per oent. In some 
eases they have, only had to pay 3s. 6d. and the costs, 
and in these, cases we make an enemy of the fanner. 

32335. It is nob a deterrent?— No good at all. 

32336. In fact, it leaves the matter worse than it 
was before? — Yes, we have made an enemy. 

82337. The man will fight you and say “you have done 
your worst, and I don't care what you do against me? 
—An order has been made to -prohibit the milk supply, 
hut, generally speakiug, the. farmer has not cared, and 
in some cases he has been glad, because it has allowed 
him to break bis contract. 

32338. If he had a bad contract made? — Yes, sir. I 
find the advice of an experienced veterinary surgeon, 
in whom they have confidence, will, in the majority of 
cases, get you through. 

32339. Do you carry out pout mortem examinations? 
—In the majority of oases. Of 231 cases I do not 
suppose we missed a dozen. 

32840. Tubercle bacilli were to lie found move or less 
well developed in some of the organs of the body? — I 
have yet to see a cow that has got a tuberculous udder 
and has not got disease in the mesenteric glands. 

32341. Do you control the inspection of the abattoir 
ns well ? — Yes. 

32842. And, of course, you have large experience there 
of seeing post viartemsl — Unfortunately we have a 
very large number of private slaughterhouses. We have 
185 in the. city. 

32343. Professor Mkttam. — Three, times ns many as 
Dublin, and we thought it was unusually well pro- 
vided? — We liavo 37 in one position, called the Killing 
Shambles, under the Corporation, and all tho rest are 
scattered about tho town in the. hands of private 
butchers. 

32344. The Chaihman. — Has any attempt been made 
to compel them to do their slaughtering in tho public 
abattoir?-- 1 Thorp is not. the accommodation. The City 
Council have had in view the matter of providing 
an abattoir for gome years, and at present they are 
negotiating for a large site close to two railways. If 
that comes to a head there, will probably bo a good 
modern abattoir built and equipped. 

32345. Do you ever find clinical symptoms in the 
udders likely to excite suspicion which do not prove to 
he tuberculous afterwards? — Yes. 

32346. And in those cases how would you determine 
in tho abseuce of the use of the tuberculin test? — We 
take n sample of milk and send it to the Sheffield 
University bacteriological department. 

32347. If the certificate shows that the milk is 
infected? — Then we follow up the cow. 

32348. I suppose microscopical examinations are 
taken as confirmatory of clinical symptoms? — I have 
only known one instance where a failure has been made. 
This particular case was a eow with a tubercular udder, 
situate in a cowshed close to the laboratory at 
Manchester. Professor Deldpine’s assistant discovered 
acid fast bacilli, which lm reported were tubercle. 
Professor Del6pine at that time wanted a series of 
tuberculous milk samples from the same, udder for 
further investigation. I arranged to let him have a 
sample, say, every other day, roughly. But on fetching 
subsequent samples I found that the cow's udder was 
getting better. I reported that to the medical officer 
of health, and he reported it to Professor DeliSpine. In 
the meantimo it had been arranged that the cow should 
be killed on a certain date, and on examination it was 
found that the eow was free from the disease. On 
complete examination the original sample of milk was 
also found to he free of infection. 

Mr. Wii.son. — Sacrificed to science. 

32349. Professor Mkttam:. — What was tho source of 
these acid fast bacteria? — I don’t know. 

32850. You took the milk yourself? — I took the 
sample myself, and I don’t know whore they came 
from. 

32851. The Chairman. — Is there any diminution in 
the percentage of infected samples? — The percentage 
varies from 17.8 in 1902 to 6.7 in 1904, and up again 
ns far as 10.4 in 1910. Practically speaking, I think 
we can say that the milk supply of the oountry i9 
tuberculous to the extent of ton per oent. That is my 
experience. Wn had a big discussion on this last year 
when Professor Deldpine gave us a paper on the subject, 
and gave us interesting figures from several large towns. 
He struck an average of ten per cent. 

32352. Notwithstanding the diligence with which 
inspection is carried out? — We do not do the least hit of 
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good towards reducing the percentage of tuberculous 
milk; we are only following the outbreak of disease to 
the farm. 

32353. You are not arrestiug it?— Not getting in 
front. . 

32354. Are you unfavourable towards the tuberculin 
test yourself?— Oh, no, not at all; but it is absolutely 
of no use as fur as seeing whether the cow has got a 
tuberculous udder or not. It simply shows she has 
got tubercular disease somewhere in her body. 

32355. Isn’t it some help?— Oh, yes, it cloes point 
that out. 

32356. And does it not also follow there is much 
more danger of that cow developing tubercular udder 
than the cow which has not been a reactor? — Oh, 
certainly. 

32357. And then, in order to secure that information, 
would not the application of the tuberculin test be 
warranted? — It would be,- I think, better used as a 
means of prevention, or trying to get n tubercle free 
herd built up by, say, an energetic farmer or stock- 
breeder. 

32358. Professor Mettam. — And protecting himself 
from re-infection. 

32859. The Chairman. — At what point do you suggest 
the application of tuberculin should begin? — In estab- 
lishing a tubercle free herd. I should say probably 
when the calf was three to six months old; the first 
test. 

32860. Do you think it could be more successfully 
accomplished in that way, by applying to the animals 
that are young, that live to be the milk producers, 
than by applying it to the developed animals that are 
already engaged in milk production ?— Much more so. 

32361. What class of cows are kept in the locality; 
arc they pure-bred or cross-bred cows? — Cross-bred 
largely, I think, called the Lincoln Red. 

32862. Lincoln Red Shorthorn? — Yes; the Derbyshire 
cow is more of a hilly nature; a hardy cow. 

_ 32363. Smaller animal, loss weight, and less value? 

Yes, considerably. A large Lincoln is very often worth 
from four-and-twenty to thirty pounds. 

32364. Has Sheffield a market? — I should say for a 
large town probably the poorest market in England, 
because we are dependent upon surrounding smaller 
towns, such as Rotheram, Chesterfield, Penistone, and 
so on. 

32365. Professor Mettam. — Those are, comparatively 
speaking, near to Sheffield? — All within twenty miles. 

82366. And there are markets held every week? — Yes. 

32367. And it is easy for a cowkeeper to get a cow 
any day of the week, because there is a market held 
every day of the week in some form in the neighbour- 
hood? — That is so. 

82368. The Chairman. — With regard to the adminis- 
tration, Mr. Lloyd, don’t you think that so long as it 
is carried on fitfully as at present, efficiently in one 
place and not at all in another, it is likely to lead to 
no definite, results?— It is the belief both of the medical 
officer and myself. 

32369. So long as it is dealt with piece-meal that 
undoubtedly must be the case? — Yes. 

82870. Is any particular breed of cow more subject 
to tuberculous infection, so far as your experience would 
enable you to say? — Put the question the other way 
about. Ask me some particular breed comparatively 
free from tuberculosis and I can answer. 

32371. Have you discovered that cow? — Hereford 
cattle and Welsh. I have an experience of a large 
herd of Welsh cows, where there was very little tuber- 
culous disease, as shown by the tuberculin test, but in 
the course of a number of years over fifty per cent, had 
become tuberculous. 

32372. Was that owing to the way in which they 
were kept? — It was owing to the place in which they 
were kept. 

82378. It is part and parcel of their keeping? — Quite 
so, yes. That was in a herd that originally supplied 
milk to the Manchester Fever Hospital, situated in 
"Staffordshire, not far from Stoke-on-Trent. 

32374. Arc the Welsh breed natives of Wales? — The 
Welsh black cattle. 

32875. In the hilly districts? — Yes. 

32876. Are they to be found all through Wales? — The 
Welsh people themselves sub-divide them into North 
Wales and South Wales cattle. Still they are all black. 
•One lot, I don’t know whether it is the north or {he 
south, has considerably more white on them. 

32377. Lady Everard. — That is mid Wales?— I am 
a native of Shropshire, a county adjoining Montgomery- 
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shire, and I used to see, when I was in practice there, 
huudreds of Welsh cattle, Since then I have not Had 
much experience of them. 

32378. The Chairman — They are regarded as a distinct 
type?- — Oh, yes, they have their own herd book. 

32379. And so far as your experience enables you to 
state, those are the two breeds that are most 
immune from tubercle in their svstem? — Of our native 
British cattle. 

32380. Professor MettaM. — You would prefer to say 
rather you find them more commonly free from tubercle 
than the others, not more immune? — Free, ves. The 
immunity, as I pointed out, disappears if thev get into 
infected buildings. 

32381. Mr. Wilson. — There are some remarkable 
figures iu this table. Of country cows clinically 
examined for tuberculosis the percentage found to be 
tuberculous is 2.6 on the average, whereas in the city 
cows, examined under presumably similar conditions 
and similar method, the percentage is only 0.3. Are 
those two strictly comparable? Is it fair to say that 
the city cows and the country cows were examined 
under the same conditions?— You have to add these 
two figures together to make the one set comparable 
with the other. 

32382. It is the percentage of the total animals 
examined that struck me as so remarkable? — The 
explanation is this. In examining cows in the country 
we only go to the farms where we have had tuberculous 
mixed samples from. A large number of samples are 
not tuberculous; only ten per cent, is, as I say. We 
ought really to multiply the percentage by the other 
figure to compare it with the clinical examination of 
every cow in the town. 

32383. This list consists of the number of country 
cows clinically examined for tuberculous udders in 
following up tuberculous mixed samples? — Yes. 

32884. And this is the number of city cows clinically 
examined for tuberculous udder, which is the "same 
thiug? 

Professor Mettam. — No, they examine every cow in 
the city, but in the case of the country they only 
examine where suspicion is aroused. 

Mr. Wilson. — That explains it, because the dis- 
crepancy was so remarkable. It is an extraordinary 
difference. 

32385. The Chairman. — What becomes of the con- 
demned animals, Mr. Lloyd. What is their ultimate 
fate. I mean those found to be affected. Are they 
slaughtered in your abattoir? — Out of 260 cases, 
according to the latest return, 231 were killed and 21 
were missed. 

32886. Lost sight of? — They were sold by the owners 
before we could get there, after we had taken special 
samples, or else they were sold in defiance of us after 
we had told the owners they were tuberculous. I have 
seen that happen. 

82387. Professor Mettam. — You have uo power of 
following them up? — We don't know where they have 
gone to. 

32388. The Chairman. — Do you find that in some 
particular districts you get more persistently samples 
of infected milk than you do from other localities? — I 
could not give you any figures for Sheffield, but when 
I was in Manchester we dealt with the tuberculous 
milk there in districts very considerably. I found in 
Manchester that Cheshire was a markedly tuberculous 
district. 

32389. Would you think that low-lying pasture 
would have anything to do with producing infection of 
that kind? — I mink the fact that Cheshire is practically 
lying in a basin is the deciding factor there. I don't 
know what else it can be. That does not apply when 
you come to speak of the Valley of the Severn: but 
Herefordshire cattle are kept on totally different lines. 

Herefords are practically out-liers on the banks of the 
Severn, whereas the Cheshire cows are kept in 
insanitary buildings very often, and forced for milk 
producing. 

32390. As it was described to us, they are turned into 
milking machines? — That is so. 

32391. And you have no figures that would enable you 
to determine that such a condition of things exists in 
any of the districts from" which Sheffield derives its 
milk supply?— No, I cannot give you any figures to 
support that at all, and I -have not drawn any con- 
clusions. 
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32392 Has any effort been made by the corporate never comes away without a control sample when he 
authorities in Sheffield to provide milk depots or to has found one or two suspicious. 

secure a supply of milk for the -industrial population?— 32408. Mr. Wilson.— A control sample is a mixed 
No, the only thing they have in Sheffield that you may sample from, not necessarily the whole herd, but from 
call’ a milk depot deals with dried milk for infants. I a given group?— We may sub-divide the herd into four 
should like you to put that question to Dr. Scurfield groups and take a sample from each group, 
because he is greatly interested in it. 32409. Professor Mettam.— Do you think your work 

32393. Is there a dried milk factory in Sheffield?— would be facilitated if you were able to give some sort 
No we buy the milk. of compensation to those people who had cows with 

32394. Miss McNeill.— They use two or three kinds diseased udders?— Yes, I think the welcome they give 
in Sheffield. us now Would be strengthened if we were able to give 

32395. The Chairman. — There is a considerable trade some amount of compensation. I do not think the 
in that dried milk. compensation ought to be a lot. 

Miss McNeill.— The Corporation itself has arranged 32410. What would you suggest?— Well, the 1904 
for a supply of it to the homes visited by the health General Powers Act, London, goes up to three-quarters, 
inspectors. ' I think you have a Tuberculosis Prevention Act in 

The Chairman. I suppose it is hardly a fair question Ireland which gives up to .£10. I think the amount 

to ask you, but why do they elect to use dried milk should be carcass value. 

rather than fresh pure milk? 32411. The Chairman.— Here in Birmingham they go 

Miss McNeill. — Economy. The cost of bottles and up to £4. 
depot- expenses in the other case nre so much greater? — Miss McNeill. — That is the owner retains the 

The Corporation are buying the milk at a price which carcass? 

does not allow the shopkeepers to compete with them. The Chairman.— M compensation and the carcass 
They are actually selling the milk at less than the remains the property of the owner, 
shopkeepers can buy it. They began it at a certain Professor Mettam. — £4 is the full amount of compen- 
price, and the manufacturers continue to supply the sation they can give, but the amount of compensation 
Corporation at that price, which is much less than it may be less than £41 — If the value of the animal is 
costs the shopkeepers. £& I suppose they would give £3. Of course, we have 

32396. They still do it at a price which practically no powers under the Tuberculous Milk Clauses, and I 
covers expenses?— There is a slight profit as a matter don't know that they have any legal power in 
0 f f ac f_ Birmingham to do that. They might bring it in in a 

Miss' McNeill.— As a matter of fact there are no roundabout fashion, 
expenses. 32412. Mr. Wilson. — I should like, to put to you a 

82397. Professor Mettam. — Mr. Lloyd, would you scheme we have discussed in two or three districts in 
prefer that, in general principle, all inspection should that connection, a scheme whereby compensation would 
be controlled by a central board for cattle? — In regard to be given if the farmer or cowkeeper notified the 
dealing with the milk supply, or in regard to eradicating presence of suspected udder trouble; but linked up 
disease? with the other half of it, it seems to be necessary, if 

82398. The milk supply? — I do not know that any you give compensation to the man who. notifies, you 
advantage particularly would be gained by the control must penalise the fellow on whose farm a cow is found 
of the inspection by a central board, but I think that in a suspicious condition not notified? — I wrote that 
inspection in each district should be compulsory, and down in the train. I quite agree. It would encourage 
probably to get uniformity as near as possible it would notification. I have known no system of notification, 

mean each county council would be the controlling as I said before, of much good unless it was accom- 

body. ' panied by compensation. 

32399. Wouldn’t a central authority be necessary to 32413. You would not compensate unless you had 
ensure uniformity, because is it not a fact that the a penal clause to prevent others breeding trouble?— 
inspection in a certain district may be strict, whereas Certainly, but then after compensation and notification 

in an adjoining district it may be more or less lax? — you are spending money and getting no appreciable 

There is very often none at all. benefit, except getting rid of one or two animals. 

32400. In order to protect the public, and in order 32414. But you are reducing the sources of infection? 
to ensure the milk supply, you think that the cattle — Yes, I grant that. 

should be periodically examined by veterinary 32415. Those are factors that- must necessarily 

inspectors? — My experience is this, that the more produce beneficial results? — It is the first step towards 
inspection is carried out by veterinary surgeons the controlling the disease, no doubt. The Sheffield 

better the results obtained. Even in regard to tuber- Corporation have discussed this matter several times 
culous udder, we find that- the larger number of times with the Butchers’ and Cowkeepers’ Associations, and 
we inspect the cows the more tuberculous udders we they have always passed a resolution that they are in 

find. That is taking only the city, but I think it would favour of compensation, provided it was taken in 

apply to any part of the country. conjunction with some steps to get rid of the infection, 

32401. Is that because you are more skilful? — I have and was paid by the Government rather than out of 
no doubt about it. the rates. 

32402. Really it is experience and practice which 32416. Professor Mettam. — If you gave compensation 
helps one in finding out more eases of tuberculous in Sheffield you would have all the tuberculous cows 
udder? — Yes. dumped down there? — There would bo a certain class 

32403. A clinical examination of the udder is not of dealers looking out for that class of animals, and 
an $asy thing? — It is a very hard thing. I have got glad to get rid of them. 

in my figures here the samples from cows with 32417. That was found in plenro-pneumonia, where 
suspicious udders for the years 1901 and 1910. I might Edinburgh had to pay compensation for cases of pleura- 
say that up to the end of 1906 the examinations were pneumonia, when the animals had obtained their 
all carried out- by myself, and in that year I took infection in England or in Ireland? — Yes. 

17 special samples, of which 11 were tuberculous. In 32418. Have you in your district any herds where 
the beginning of 1907 I had un assistant who had no they have seriously attempted to get them free from 

previous experience whatever of the work. He took tubercle? — None at all. I have done my best to get 

188 samples, of which 43 were tuberculous. one or two good class farmers in the city to do that, 

32404. Mr. Wilson. — That is to say, you having but when they begin to make inquiries from the dealers, 

had several years of experience, got- 64 per cent. and find they have got to pay from £3 to £5 per head 

correct, and the new man only got 23 per cent. ? — He more for the cows, subject to passing the test, they 

took 28 samples without having one tuberculous. Of said, " We cannot do it." 

course, I encouraged him to take samples from every 32419. Dealers refused a warranty that the cattle 
cow he thought was not right. they were selling were tubercle free? — They could not 

32405. Miss McNeell. — He took samples from cows do it. We have no farmers in the city that rear their 
which you would have thought it unnecessary to have own cows. 

samples from? — Certainly. 32420. How long are those cows in the byres? — 

32406. Professor Mettam. — So it becomes really a According to their milking properties. Some, cows 
specialised work? — Yes. milk on for fifteen months, and I have known 

32407. The Chairman. — It is manipulating, isn’t it? occasionally cows to go on for two years. 

Professor Mettam. — This examination, is really 32421. Are those locally bred cows or cows with 
specialised work? — Yes, there is no doubt about it. Dutch blood in them? — As far as I know Lincolnshire 

Any assistant who goes out to a farm in the country or Nottinghamshire or Derbyshire cows. 
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32422. A cow as a rule does not stay in the byre 
any longer than one lactation period? — I should think 
the majority go out under the year. 

32423. And they keep in such condition that when 
dry they go into the abattoir and kill for beef? — Yes, 
every one. 

32424. So that, practically speaking, it is only a 
question of seven, eight or nine months, or up to a 
year, that they are in the byre? — That is so. 

32425. Have you had any serious deficiency in the 
milk supply of the city in recent years; has there been 
any falling off in the supply coming in? — No. 

32426. hast year, for instance, was exceptional, of 
course? — Milk deulers put up the price, because they 
said milk was hard to get. The better class customers 
I do not think had any trouble in getting it, but possibly 
the- poorer people had to go without. 

32427. The Chaikman. — What is the price, Mr. 
Lloyd? — It varies from 2d. or 2Jd. in the summer — 
that is factory milk — up to 4d. I may say that, 
practically speaking, ever since I have been in Sheffield 
I have never paid less than 3 Ad. in summer or winter; 
usually 4d. 

32428. Professor Mettam. — How long does it take 
this milk to come from Somersetshire or Hawes 
Junction? — It arrives in Sheffield early in the after- 
noon, starting midnight or afterwards, or else it comes 
in the early morning, started the previous morning. 

32429. It must be twenty-four hours old? — Rome of 
it more. 

32430. Does it come in any special van, or in a 
refrigerating van? — My opinion is the milk has all been 
heated and cooled before it started, because we have 
taken sample after sample and never got tubercle in 

32431. It has been pasteurised or sterilised in some 
way? — I have no proof of that, but that is the 
conclusion I have come to. 

32432. You did not test it to see if it had been boiled? 
— No, the milk samples do not come into my hands. 
They are taken by the inspectors, brought into the 
Town Hall, aiul labelled and sent to the University. 
The samples we take as veterinary inspectors we send 
up in the same, manner. 

32433. I presume you never came across a ease of 
tuberculosis in the udder but what there were other 
lesions in the animal’s body? — No; but I have had in 
two instances considerable trouble in finding lesions in 
the body. In one case Dr. Robertson and other medical 
officers were with me, and it took about twenty minutes 
to find any tubercles in the mesenteric glands. 

32484. Although there was disease in the udder? — 
Yes. 

32435. But that is an exceptional case? — I have only 
had two. 

32436. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What do you do 
with the calves in Sheffield? — There are practically 
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none produced there. We have a calf market on 
Tuesday, where a considerable number of Derbyshire 
dealers bring calves for slaughter, generally three or 
four days’ old to as many weeks. As a matter of fact, 
we are doing our best to stop them bringing any calves 
in. The Health Committee passed a resolution a 
fortnight ago that no calves less than a fortnight old 
should, be brought in for slaughter. Next- week a 
Councillor is going to address the dealers on the point- 

32437. On the ground that it is poor food?- 
Immature. 

32438. Professor Mettam. — D o they go in for veal 
much in your neighbourhood? — Veal pies. 

32439. Sir Stewakt Woodhouse.— It has been said 
that boiled milk is practically as nutritious for calves- 
as raw milk? — Does that mean skinmied or unskimmed? 

32440. The difference of boiling only? — If the milk 
was boiled I should think it would be' absolutely free 
from tuberculosis. 

32441. Farmers might rear calves free from tuber- 
culosis by boiling the mother’s milk? — Yes, that is so. 

32442. Is there any objection except the time and 
trouble that would be involved? — I don’t know that 
there is any particular objection. Some people have 
said in regard to human beings that they have sc.urvy, 
but that is a point I am not qualified to speak upon. 

32448. The Chaikman. — Even on that there is a 
difference of opinion?— I am aware of that. I think 
in Denmark that boiled milk or pasteurised milk has 
been used to a lurge extent, and I do not think any 
objection has been taken to it. 

82444. Sir Stewakt Woodhouse— It would lessen 
the amount of tuberculosis up to the lactation period?— 

32445. It would start the calf free in life? — That is 
one of the steps that would have to be taken to establish 
a tubercle free herd. 

324-46. The Chaikman.— If you feed it into the calf 
you get a bad chance of getting a sound cow? — In my 
experience as a meat inspector I have known voung 
litters of pigs come to the abattoir all affected' with 
tuberculosis, and my conclusions have been those, that 
they have been fed with tuberculous milk, either from 
the cow or the sow. I have found tuberculosis in the 
udder of the sow. It is quite uncommon, but I havo 
found an occasional case. Dr. Malcolm has a very 
fine specimen of it, because he put it to me in my 
examination. 

32447. Thank you, Mr. Lloyd, we are much obliged 
for your attendance. — I am pleased to be of service, 
and I hope some good may result from your Commis- 
sion. In Ireland you are certainly in advance of 
Great Britain in regard to dealing with tuberculosis. 

The Chairman. — You think wc are? — Well , you k a ve- 
to e powers at any rate. 

The Chairman. — We have power to pay compensa- 
tion, which you have not got apparently. ' 


The Commission then adjourned, until the following day. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH DAY.— MONDAY, 11th NOVEMBER, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, at 2 p.m. 

Preseufc : — .Sir .Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. (in the Chair) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; 
.Alec. Wilson, Esq. 

8. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. W. Rouertson-Suott examined. 


32448. Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott, author of several 
books on rural subjects above the nom do guerre 
“ Home Counties,” including one ubout goats, said: — 

" Perhaps it would lie for the convenience of the Com- 
mission, sir, as I have had an opportunity of running 
rather rapidly through the evidence taken, if I were to 
make a little statement of the points which hove 
occurred to me us likely to be of value. 

32449. Sir Stewakt Woodhouse. — That is just what 
the Commission would like? — Well, in the first place, I 
should like to say ; I am a literary man, living in the 
country: I have been living- iu a village for eleven or 
twelve years, and it is in that way I have become in- 
terested in goats. 

Y 


32450. In Essex, I think?— Yes. In a small hamlet,- 
and I have been much struck by the cans of con- 
densed milk in the labourers' cottages, and by the way 
in which their families are deprived of cow's milk. 
As to goats, in running through the evidence, the first 
point which attracts my attention is that of tetheriug. 

I suppose, in regard to tethers, there must be a dozen 
different sorts, uot one of which can be recommended 
as absolutely safe. In my own experience I have found 
the most convenient plan has bopn to make a kind of 
rough paddock in which to keep the goats praeticully 
confined, a place about-. the size of this room (about SO 1 - 
feet by 20 feet), and - to bring a great propor- 
tion of their food to them, and giving them exer- 
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cise — and plenty of exercise is essential to their well- 
being — by allowing them to be led about from time to 
time. ihe difficulties aud damage brought about by 
their breaking loose from their tethering are avoided, 
if the goats are kept in a small paddock as shewn 
here (Mr. Robertson-Seott here produced an illustra- 
tion in one of his books, aud showed it to the Commis- 
sioners), aud the children at dinner-time and after 
school can take them for a run along the road side, 
aud other places where they can do no damage. 
Several occupiers of small holdings, market gardeners, 
and others, have taken a decided objection to goats, 
because of the damage they do, and that is the way 
in which I think the difficulty could be met. I don't 
kuow whether it is necessary to lav any emphasis on 
the importance of proper feeding to keep a goat in good 
hialth, because a goat is not what can be called a gi us- 
ing animal, but rather a browsing animal — an animal 
which always thinks there is a better bit further ou, 
and usually a little higher up, and nothing will re- 
strain its desire to keep moving — and if a goat is 
kept continually in a small area it gets in bad health 
very quickly. One of the witnesses has said that the 
goat is easy to please in the matter of water; that is 
not in accordance with my experience. It is a matter 
of some importance to get an animal you are getting 
milk from to take a drink us often as possible. When 
the water is not perfectly clean, or has been tasted by 
some other animal, my goats have always refused it, 
and as dirty water has an effect on the milk it is as 
well to remember this. As to the popular prejudice 
about goats doing damage, I think one ought to bear 
in mind that when other animals break loose — say pigs 
for example — they soon make a mess of the holding. 
If a herd of pigs breaks loose, they do almost as much 
damage us a herd of goats. As the Commissioners 
are perhaps aware,' I am the author of a book on 
Dutch agriculture, aud when in Holland I was much 
impressed by the great number of goats kept there; 
and also by the fact that some State assistance is 
given to goatkeepiug in Holland. I imagine that as- 
sistance takes the form of some slight assistance at 
shows, and, perhaps, assistance 'in the form, of keeping 
stud goats. If the Commissioners attach any impor- 
tance to that, I could put them in the way of getting 
that information. 

32451. Lady Everard. — I think that rather impor- 
tant. 

Sir Stewaiit Woodhocse.— We should like that. 

1 I'ifnettx, — Mr. Timmermans could give it you. I 
don't know whether it comes within mV province, but 
if the Commission is going to consult any Continental 
books about goats, I should like to warn them against 
a French one, which seems to me to contain some ex- 
travagant statements as to the prevalence of large 
yields of milk. 

32452. We prefer to lay stress on the useful 
books? — It seems a pity- that statements should get 
about as to immense yields from goats which cannot 
be realised in practice in this country. But I should 
like to get back to that- matter of tethering. What 
happens is this— the tether is not ah efficient tether, 
although it has swivels in it; it is not an 
efficient tether, because as the goat drags the tether 
round it picks up little bits of wood, aud eventually 
one of the swivels gets blocked and curls round the 
centre pin, and then' up comes the' tether, and the 
goat is free. 

32453. Is there any form of tether which is practi- 
cally useful in tethering a goat? — I don’t think there 
is any better tether than the relatively simple form 
of an iron post about one-and-a-half feet deep, with a 
swivel, and a chain with three swivels in it; but, as 
I have explained, you have always to see that the 
swivels do not get blocked with a bit of wood or a knot 
of grass. 

32454. That iron post is like a great iron skewer? — 
Yes. It is very seldom the goat is able to lift out the 
tethering pin until the swivel is blocked, but when that 
happens, the goat soon winds the chain round the post 
and in due course it is pulled out. And now, 
with regard to what can be done in Ireland, 
I am in absolute agreement with the plan of giving 
well-considered assistance to goat shows, and goat 
exhibitors at agricultural shows: or the providing of 
stud goats in suitable centres would be a practical 
thing to do. I don’t know whether the Irish Board 
of Agriculture is — 

32455. Lady Everard.— There is the Irish Goat 
• Society, which sends out leaflets.— I should like to lay 
stress, as one witness has already done, as to the value 
of good milking strains, rather than breeds. 


32456. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — We have not had 
that consideration brought before us yet. — It is in the 
same, way as it has been with poultry. Some of us in- 
terested in utility poultry have felt that a great deal of 
money has been wasted, and energy misdirected, by 
the interest taken in toe nails and the combs of 
poultry, forgetting that the chief object in keeping a 
lien is to get eggs. In the same way one feels that 
when goutkeeping becomes popular there is the possi- 
bility of too much importance being attached to colour 
aud the tints of the coats instead of to the utility of 
the goat. 

32457. You believe that strain is more the matter 
of importance in the ordinary English or Irish goat, 
rather than breed? — What I mean is — take an illus- 
tration from poultry. The best layer is uot necessarily 
to be found in any particular breed. The thing for 
the practical poultrykeeper to go for is the best laying 
strains in it may be wyamlottes, buff-orpiugtons, or 
what uot. Do I make myself clear? 

32458. Yes? — That does seem to me to be 
rather a real danger; flint if there are great 
developments in goatkeeping in this country, prises 
might be given at agricultural shows, or points given 
for oilier things than the most important tiling, which 
is the quantity of the milk. Mr. Holmes Pegler 
lays stress in his book on this particular point. I don’t 
know whether the Commission considers it within its 
range to make inquiries about milk sheep? Iu Hol- 
land I found a good many labourers kept sheep for 

32450. We have had that point brought, before us 
in Ireland by Sir Richard Barter. He brought that 
before us, and recommended a particular kind of sheep 
as a milk-giving animal? — Sheep arc kept all over Hoi- 
laud by labourers for milk. 

32460. Lady Everard. — Wluit variety is it? — I am 
not absolutely sure, but I am told some admirable 
milk-sheep come from the Lincoln and Texel cross. 

82461- Sir Stewart Woodhotjse.—' What brood of 
goats have you used? — I have had experience of Anglo- 
Nubian, and ordinary English and Irish goats. 

32462. You believe there, are different strains in both 
these qualities of goats which may be improved? — I 
think it .is possible to get .a good milking strain of 
Anglo-Nubian and a bad milking strain. The difficulty 
we are really up against in England is that there are 
not enough goats to go round. 

32463. What yield of milk do you get- in twenty-four 
hours? — I have had more than two quarts. 

32464. In the day? — Yes; and I have had it last for 
some time. 

32465. That was from an English goat? — From a 
Saanen and Anglo-Nubian cross. I do not profess to 
have spent a lot of money on goats. 

32466. That makes it more valuable to us. because 
it is material within the reach of all. Do you find a 
much smaller yield from the English goat; I want to 
find the proportion? — I think it is quite possible to 
pick up a mongrtl goat which would probably do as 
well ns any more fancied goat. On the other hand, 
I have English goats not worth keeping, and not 
giving a pint-and-a-half a day. 

32467. For what do you consider a goat worth keep- 
ing? — We all seem agreed that a goat ought to give 
two quarts a day at the second kidding, and to keep it 
up for some time. 

32468. Irrespective of breed? — Yes; a milk-giving 
goat. How much a really good goat of good strain is 
worth I don’t know. At' present people are asking £5 
for a decent goat, and even as much as £20, and that, 
is ridiculous. 

82460-70. How loug would a gout give a yield of 
three pints or two quarts a day? 

Miss McNeit.i,. — Have you kept a record of the num- 
ber of quarts? — No. I have no record here, but you 
will find in my book, and in Mr. Holmes Pegler’s, 
some records. 

32471. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — How long will an 
English goat yield? — The maintenance of 'the yield at 
the second kidding depends very largely on how the 
goat is milked and how fed. If the “oat is milked 
thrice, or even twice a day, and every drop is got out 
of tlie udder each time, the yield would last much 
longer than if the goat is carelessly milked.. 

32472. If milked three times instead of two you 
would get more milk? — I think that at times the udders 
are so swollen with milk that from a humanitarian, 
apart from the utilitarian, point of view, they should 
be milked three times a day. If milked three, times 
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a day you would got a little more milk than if milked 
only twice. 

32473. How long would an Anglo-Nubian, for 
instance, maintain this supply — for eight or nine 
months after kidding a second time? — It gradually 
decreases, but you should get two quarts for a month 
or two before it drops gradually to two pints or a pint 
and a half. 

32474. How long do you expect to get milk in 
diminished quantities? — 1 have had a goat which I was 
never able to dry up. I don’t mean there was always 
a large supply, but a cupful, or something like that. 
From the humanitarian and utilitarian point of view 
it was desirable this gout should be dried up, but this 
particular goat I could not dry up. Of course, that 
is very rare. It was an Irish goat, and it cost me 10s. 

32475. I am speaking of averages? — I would, not like 
to bind myself as to time, but we might regard it as 
an axiom that a goat with foreign blood in it will be 
a better yielding goat than an English or Irish goat. 

32470. Both in length of time and quantities? — Yes; 
that is one of the reasons I recommend foreign goats, 
because they keep in milk longer. 

32477. Do you consider there is much difference or 
advantage to be found in a pure-bred Toggenburg or 
Anglo-Nubian rather than a cross-bred? — I would rather 
just say what I would do if I had £5 to spend on a 
goat. I should have it milked twice or thrice in my 
presence, and buy it on yield and its physique and 
general appearance, and should not consider its colour, 
coat or ancestry. 

32478. Or whether it was a pure Anglo-Nubian or 
half-breed? — No; if I wanted yield I should go for 
yield, and not for colour, general appearance, etc. 

32479. Do you think if goats are paid attention to, 
taking one year with another, and with foreign blood 
in them, they should give milk more or less for eight 
months in the year?-- Yes; I iiisve known a goat give 
mill: three years, though it had only one lot of kids. 

32480. That was exceptional? — I think many goats 
would give milk for two years if carefully milked and 
fed. 

32481. You submit a plan for keeping goats, by 
having a small paddock no larger than this room, and 
a shed — would that be for .winter ouly or for summer 
and winter? — I want to speak a little carefully, because 
one is always under the dread of recommending some- 
thing which, from the humanitarian point of view, 
may not be desirable. When I contemplate keeping 
goats in a paddock I contemplate children leading them 
out several times a day. I have found goats for a 
long period perfectly healthy kept in a space half the 
size of this room if they get exercise once, twice, or 
thrice a day, uud a complete variety of food. 

32482. What food do you give a goat kept in this 
way? — The danger to a. paddock goat would be that it 
might get a sameness of food, and from my experience 
there is, practically speaking, no food which a goat will 
not take. I cannot think of anything edible which goats 
refuse, witli the exception of some poisonous plaits 
listed iu the gout books. The greater the variety 
of the food you give a goat the better it is 
for its lienlth. I have found from experience 
that the best of all hay for goats is not what 
is generally regarded as the best. I got permission 
from the farmers and others in my neighbourhood to 
cut the hedge bottoms, which is generally weeds and 
rough stuff, and I have found that please the goats 
better and suit them better than the best clover hay. 

32483. Is it necessary to give them anything coarser 
and shorter? — I have given my goats oats, but that is 
expensive food, and unless the oats are crushed the 
goats do not get the nutrition out of them, but swallow 
them and bolt them whole. But what we are up 
against in England is that there are not enough goats 
to go round. Several times a year I get applications 
from people who want addresses from which they can 
get goats, and I cannot supply them. Mr. Holmes 
Pegler, the Secretary of the Goat Society, is constantly 
getting applications which he cannot satisfy, and the 
reason is, that as long as the Board of Agriculture will 
not allow the importation of the best blood, we cannot 
go ahead, because most of our best strains have been 
as much in-bred as it is wise to do. Of course, the 
Board of Agriculture is — and very justly so— -afraid of 
the foot and mouth disease, but we think it ought to 
be possible to devise some system of quarantine on 
both sides ,of the. Channel, that Is, at the Continental 
port and the English port.. Lord Onslow, when 
President of the English Board of Agriculture, allowed 
the importation of goats from France, and the goat 
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which made the record yield of a measured gallon was 
a goat belonging to that importation. That seems to 
me strong evidence of the improvement we might make 
in the yield of mats if we could get some new goats. 

32484. Are they much used by the farmers and 
villagers round your place? — I think in the ten or eleven 
years I have been living in that hamlet nearly a dozen 
goats have come into the district- within a radius of 
five or six miles, and not due to my efforts, but 
simply to a greater interest being taken in goat keeping. 

32485. What class of people? — Labourers almost 
entirely. 

82486. Not farmers? — No; in Essex the farmers are iu 
a large way. 

32487. Is there a stroug . prejudice with a number 
of farmers against goats? — As long as they are 
tothered, and the children walk about with them, I 
don’t think the farmers object, but if they are allowed 
to stray they do serious damage to the hedges. Most 
slock owuers also believe tlmt a male goat is a protec- 
tion against abortion. 

32488. What bounds the paddock you speak of? — 

Anything to close it in — strong wooden x>alings in my 
ease. 

32489. No hedges? — No; hedges are no earthly good. 

I should like, if I may while I remember, to say 
something more about importation. Your Board of 
Agriculture is reluctant to import fresh goats, and yet — 
this is one of the arguments we use — at the present 
moment there- seems to be more or less a regular 
importation of hoofed animals, such as antelopes, for 
instance, for our Zoological Gardens, and for the 
Zoological Gardens which I think you have in Ireland. 

VVe say that our need to have a dozen good stud-goats 
is of greater importance to the public than to nave 
mere antelopes and such like for Zoological Gardens. 

And, moreover, if these antelopes eau be imported 
without bringing foot and mouth disease, goats, under 
double or quadruple quarantine, might be allowed 
into the country. The Goat Society is prepared to 
accept any commonsense kind of quarantine both on 
the English and foreign side. 

32490. Lady Eveuahd. — I s it your experience that 
foreign goats kid at a different time of the year? — By 
using a foreign sire you could get them to kid at any 
time of the year? — Yes, with those with foreign blood 
in them there is more chance of getting kids later in 
the year, than with the ordinary goat where you get 
thorn generally in the spring. 

32491. Lady Dunleath believes you can get goats to 
kid at any time of the year. That is my experience 
also. W T e have had one in November? — I am most 
interested in hearing that. I have even heard of one 
kidding iu December. That is one of the great 
arguments for introducing foreign blood, as by that 
means, instead of only having milk in the spring, you 
might, by the introduction of foreign blood, have it all 
the year round. 

32492. Yes, a labourer having one goat to kid in 
March and another in November would have milk all 
the year round, I think; that is one of the great 
claims the Irish Goat Society make to use them. 

32493. I have not spent much money on 

goats, but one year I had a supply all the 
year round. Lady Dunleath does not recommend 
particularly Anglo-Nubian or Toggenburg. Our 
experience' is that Toggenburg gives a greater yield 
and Anglo-Nubian a richer milk. Lady Dunleath does 
in certain circumstances recommend Toggenburg, but 
the great point is to have the dam the good milker if 
you want to propagate the breed? — Those- who have 
influence to bear might use it with our Boards of 
Agriculture to see their way to have this sort of small 
and exceptional importation. 

32494. The trouble is— where can they get enough 
goats?— I understand it is quite possible in Switzerland 
to buy at reasonable prices. 

32495. I don't think you can get them under £5. — I 
think there might be a more moderate figure for a lot; 
but oven at £5 it might be a profitable investment, 
because you can sell the progeny. Of course, one is 
hoping this trial importation would lead to an improve- 
ment. 

32496, I think the idea in Ireland is to try and get 
people to keep a stud farm. That is what we hope to 
do. I think you will find you have to feed your goats 
in winter and house them?— As they are in paddocks 
they are fed all the. year round, but in cold weather 
they get a much more ample food supply. 

32497. Have they a house to go into at night?— Yes, 
they have a half-open house at the end of the 
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paddock, with foot-high benches out of the. wind, and 
perfectly dry. I think there is a saying in Horace : 
"My little goat safe from wind and wet.” 

32498. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the reason for 
having the goat developed in these islands, you wrote 
an essay to draw attention to the milk-failure in rural 
districts. Are you able to say something as to the 
difficulty the labouring man in rural districts has with 
regard to the supply of milk? — I can only say that in 
my own hamlet, which is within 35 miles of London, 
and at night-time, within the glare of the city, there 
are a considerable number of labourers who never have 
any milk supply at all. 

32499. Do you mean for their infants? — No, nothing 
but eondeused milk; they get into the way of drinking 
it, and even make rice puddings of it. They also get 
into the way of drinking their tea and coffee without 
milk. 

32500. Lady Evekaui). — Are. they labourers or small 
fanners? — Iu my district all the farmers are large 
farmers. These are the agricultural labourers I urn 
speaking of. All the milk is sent to London! 

32501. Do not the farmers give them milk or allow 
them to buy it? — No, there is the difficulty of 

32502. Peddling it you mean?— Yes, that is 
the very word ; peddling it out iu pennyworths and half- 
pennyworths to the labourers, whose children do not 
always bring the money with them, all of which means 
a lot of work, hud so keeps the servants from doing 
other work. I had a surplus once; and offered to let 
the labourers have it, and asked them only the same 
price they had to pay for condensed milk. But 
eventually I had to find some excuse for not supplying 
it. It caused such a lot of bother; they would not 
come at a regular hour, and as often as not they forgot 
to bring tbo penny. It was no end of bother. I can 
quite understand the p'osition of the farmers, although 
it seems dreadful, and undoubtedly the children are 
suffering from lack of milk. 

32503. Mr. Wilson - .— V ery interesting. We hive a 
very similar state of affairs in Ireland. Most of the 
creameries take the milk wholesale in Ireland, and 
do - away with peddling. — Mine is not exactly a daify 
district in Essex; the farmers keep cows for then- 
own use, so that it is a bit of a favour to get milk at 
all. There, have been occasions when cottagers have 
been ill, and they could not get milk; but I have had 
my ordinary supply and have given them some of it. 

32504. I see that in an article you mention families 
brought up without an adequate supply of milk, and 
that they were, ready to buy it? — That is so. It is not 
so much a shortage of money, but we have to remember 
some households have got into the way of doing 
without milk, arid that being so the more they do 
without it. 

32505. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do you know 
whether the condensed milk is condensed from separated 
or whole milk? — I don’t know. There are very different 
brands. 

82500. Mr. Wilson. — Have you any other suggested 
alternative besides the goat for getting over the lack 
of milk in the labourer’s cottage? We have had it 
suggested that it would be possible to have milk clubs, 
and order the milk from the fanner or creamery iu 
large quantities and to have it delivered round? — That is 
an admirable idea, and would meet the difficulty. 

32507. It would get rid of peddling for pennies. — The 
farmer is not prepared to keep a slate for halfpennies 
and pennies, and to have the servants worries! and 
always making excuses when wanted for something else 
that they have been attending to the milk. (To Mr. 
Wilson) : it is not your experience that in the Scottish 
dairying districts — Aberdeenshire for instance — there is 
any shortage? 

Mr. Wilson. — I don’t know the country. 

32508. Miss McNeill. — In Holland is it not the 
custom to deliver milk from dog wagons? — Yes; hut in 
Holland there must be quite a large number of small 
men keeping cows, and they would not feel the same 
objection as the large farmers — I am speaking of 
farmers of five or six hundred acres. 

32509. Mr. Wilson. — Well, we find the small man 
with only one cow sends his milk to the creamery 
wholesale rather than sell it to the neighbours and 
labourers. 

Miss McNeill. — That is true of labourers them- 
selves who have had a cow. Is it not a question 
of trading when they get into trouble with their 
neighbours? — The children appear without the money, 
and it makes trouble between the neighbours. 

32510. Mr. Wilson. — How have they got over that 
trduble in Holland when the labourer’ has not sense 


enough to send the money at the time? Do you know 
whether there is any device by which that difficulty is 
got over? — I shall be pleased to make an inquiry about 
this and let Mr. Strange know. 

32511. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse — We have had sugges- 
tions of a tiekot system? — I should think the milk supply 
is met to a very considerable degree by the. large number 
of goats and milk-sheep in Holland. The number of 
goats iu Holland is enormous for six million people. 
There are some 230,000 goats, aud the number in- 
creases. I was assured by "the State agricultural 
teachers more than once that their labourers did not 
suffer from a lack of milk. 

32512. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to Holland, it 
would be. interesting if vou could give us on our notes 
a few figures with regard to milk-yielding, etc., in 
Holland. We have started in many parts of Ireland 
cow-testing associations, and the more information we 
can get the better? — Certainly. No one can go through 
rural Holland, aud make inquiries ns I did, without 
being struck by the way the milk yields have been 
increased by the State control. (Reading from his 
book) — ** In Friesland the average milk yield in (die 
best herds of cows is given as 860 gallons and over 
when all the animals, including those which have calved 
for the first time, are included. On best soils an 
average below 645 gallons is not found, but on sandy 
soils there must be ldwer yields." Shall I pursue the 
question? 

32513. Mr. Wilson.— Yes. 

Witness (reading) — "In the one province of Friesland 
milk records are kept of 53,000, or nearly oue-third of 
the milking cows in the province.” Here is a caso 
in a report to the dairy instructor of the province of 
what a farmer, whose cows were controlled, obtained in 
1909 — “1,800 lbs. more butter than in 1909 under 
similar conditions.” 

32514. Do you know what has been done in Holland 
with regard to the elimination of tuberculosis from 
cattle? — I have noted the conditions in which the. 
State compensates for slaughtering tuberculous cattle. 

32515. That will be interesting to us? — For cattlo 
slaughtered for tuberculosis generally, or of the udder 
only? I simply describe them as tuberculous cattle, 
and would not like to charge my memory. “ The 
farmer agrees to permit his whole stock to be examined 
by the Government veterinary inspector, to assist in 
the examination, to lead all diseased cattle to slaughter 
after valuation, and to buy only healthy cattle inspected 
by the Government vet.” 

82516. Lady Eveuabd. — Do you remember having 
seen any of the tuberele-frce. herds? — I have an 
impression of seeing several tubercle-free herds. 

32517. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Thank you very 
much for -your expert knowledge on goats, which was 
very material. The goat has but "few friends with us? — 
If there is any information I can obtain I shall be glad 
to do so if Mr. Strange communicates with me. May 
I add that in reading Mr. Prothero’s new book on the 
“ History of English Farming ” he speaks of six or 
ten ewes giving as much milk as a goat. 

82518. Sir Stewaut Wooduouse.— Does ho say what 
breed?— 1 That was in the Middle Ages. You must, of 
course, remember that goats' milk will stand the 
addition of water. 

32519. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse— A nd owes’ milk even 
more, because there is more fat in it.— Have you any 
evidence that goats' milk wants careful handling in 
cooking, because otherwise it curdles? 

82520. Wo have not hud any evidence ?— Well, there 
is an objection because it curdles, but anyone 
accustomed to use goats’ milk would never use cows’. 

32521. From my own experience I prefer goats' milk? 
—Even to u cup of coffee it gives quite a different 
flavour. 

82522. It is excellent for porridge. Have you 
any experience of making butter from it?— Yes; an 
ordinary grocers’ sweet bottle will do. About half a 
bottleful, give it a shaking, and iu ten minutes you 
hove butter. But people must understand that' in 
handling goats' milk the vessels must be perfectly 
clean, because of the fat, wliioh more readily takes up 
odours and more readily goes bad. 

32628. Have you ever drunk ewes' milk? No 1 

never tasted it. 

Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — It is very rich. 

In a subsequent communication to the Secretary of 
the Commission, Mr. Robertson Scott wrote :— I learn 
from Holland that the labourers in the province of 
Groningen had difficulty in getting milk . from the 
farmers, when their milk-sheep or goats were dry. 
But the families on the route of the co-operative 
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■creamery curt bought from it. The Dutch Government 
has given in a year as much as £485 for the encourage- 
ment of goat-breeding, and £60 for the encouragement 
of milk-sheep breeding. The money is given to Societies 
in the different provinces concerned with these matters. 
For instance, the Groningen Goat-breeding Society got 
£58. Some of the Societies spend the money in arrang- 
ing “ milk controls,” that is, systems for having the 
milk of members’ goats regularly tested for quantity 
and quality. The money for encouraging milk-sheep 
keeping sometimes goes in the purchase of good rams. 
Some of the goat money has been spent on importing 
good breeding stock from Germany, mostly white 
Saaneus, on goat shows, goat literature, and goat in- 
surance societies. The official cattle ” consultant " of 
each province is often the backbone of the local move- 
ments for goat and milk-sheep improvement. A good 
milk-sheep is supposed to give 2 litres and upwards. 
Undoubtedly, the practical sympathy of the Govern- 


ment with goat and milk-sheep breeding has done a 
great deal of good. The old Frisian milk-sheep seems 
to have suffered from the incoming of our Lincolns, 
but the surviving Frisians are now being got together 
into a herdbook, which has a small grant from the 
Government. What has driven out the Frisians is the 
poorness of their mutton, which makes the ram lambs 
worth very little. It is held that the milk-sheep is more 
serviceable to the poor man than the goat; but it will 
not thrive without a good meadow, while the goat will 
do well with rough feeding. 

The moral of all this seems to be — (1) That the 
utility of the milk-sheep is worth consideration. (2) 
That there is a warrant for Government help in for- 
warding goat-keeping. (8) That importations from 
abroad, forbidden to English and Irish goat-keepers, 
play no small part in developing the efficiency of the 
goat stock in Holland. 


Dr. Hakoi.d Seen field , 

32524 Sir Stewaut Woodtiouse. — Dr. Scurfield, you 
are. medical officer of health for Sheffield? — Yes. 

82525. We have not the advantage of a synopsis of 
the evidence you are to give us, but we will be very 
glad if you would just mention to us the points you 
think would be of use? — I don’t know what Mr. Lloyd 
told you on Saturday. I drew up some notes with him 
before coming. He probably was dealing with the 
•question of tuberculosis. 

32526. He did, and he said we would hear more 
definite information on certain points from you than 
he was prepared to give us. 

. Mr. Wilson (pointing to typewritten document) — He 
dealt chiefly with the second half of that. The first 
half of that synopsis he hardly touched. 

Dr. Scurfield . — I think the point I should like to 
bring out with regard to the tuberculosis question is 
that our system is at the best a makeshift. I mean it 
is a clumsy makeshift. It is only an attempt to weed 
out cows that supply Sheffield with milk which are. 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder at 
a slightly earlier period than they would be found in 
the ordinary course. 

32527. We would be glad if you would tell us your 
moduli operandi ? — With regard to the city cowsheds, 
the veterinary surgeons examine the cows' about once 
in two months. They examine the udders carefully, 
and they take samples from any cows that are found 
to have suspicious udders, and control samples from 
the rest that appear to be healthy. The suspicious 
samples and the control samples are sent to the 
University to be. analysed. We get the result in about 
a month. Inoculation is performed on guinea-pigs. If 
the result is positive then we persuade the dairy farmer 
to have the cow slaughtered in presence of our veterinary 
surgeon. So far we have been usually successful in 
getting these cows slaughtered. Sometimes we have 
had trouble; a man has objected because there is no 
compensation. 

32528. Lady Kveuaud. — You have no compensation? 
— No compensation. 

32529. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse — Even for tuberculosis 
of the udder? — No. Of course, there is no provision by 
law for compensation. Then, again, the Sheffield 
Health Committee have passed various resolutions on 
the subject, bringiug the matter before Parliament, and 
they have always asked, as has been put in these notes, 
that the Government take up a complete scheme. They 
have opposed the idea of compensation unless it is 
coupled with a scheme for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis, or at any rate for a reduction of its prevalence. 
Otherwise there is no encouragement for the farmer to 
take any trouble in the matter. 

32530. Would he not be wise to have the animal 
Carefully examined before he adds it to his herd?— That 
isn’t any sound protection, ns I think the veterinary- 
surgeon will tell you. When I was in Sunderland, 
before going to Sheffield, we endeavoured to start a 
system there, by which the Sunderland Corporation 
gave a certificate to any dairy farmer who only kept 
cows that passed the tuberculin test. That meant 
that lie had to buy cows subject to the teSt, and in 
both Sunderland aiid Sheffield the farmer, as a rule, 
buys his cow when it has just calved, and keeps it for 
one milking . period. The cows are not put to 
the bull; as a rule they arc simply kept for ten or 
eleven months and then go to the butcher. The farmers 
in Sunderland who were endeavouring to keep tubercle 
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free _ herds were not doing anything towards the 
eradication of the disease. They merely had the 
cows tested, and if they reacted they did not buy 
them. They went back to the vendor, and there is a 
certain difficulty in selling the cows in consequence of 
that. 

32581. At Sheffield have you any tubercle-free 
herds? — No. It has never been taken up in Sheffield. 
In Sunderland it began with the farmer who supplied 
the fever hospital there. I had charge, and we got 
our milk from a neighbouring farmer, and I got him to 
do this. He got extra for his milk. I think he was 
only getting about 8Jd. a gallon to begin with. There 
was no cost of delivery, because he was on the other 
side of the road. He eventually got lid. per gallon. 
Farmers who bought in this way used to reckon that 
the cows cost them on an average £8 more. If it cost 
them £21 to buy a cow without the test it would cost 
them £24 to buy a tubercle free cow. That was arrived 
at in various ways. A man might have one or two cows 
sent him. They had to be kept for a week. You 
cannot go and test a cow when it is unsettled. It has 
to settle down to its surroundings before applying the 
test. If it reacted it went back to the vendor. 

82532. If two or three cows happen to come in 
together it may be cheaper? — Yes. If he lias luck he 
might get one to pass the test the first time. They used 
to say the average cost was £3 more. 

32533. It would add to the price obtained for the 
milk? — They got nothing extra for their milk, but they 
may have got slightly greater custom. They used to 
grumble, about it in a way, that the public did not 
consider it worth while to pay any more for tubercle 
free milk, although advertised or guaranteed that- it 
was tubercle free milk. 

32534. Still a section of the public did appreciate it 
and support them? — I suppose they did advance their 
business somewhat, and I think they all told me they 
would not go back to the old system, because they 
found the.ir cows were so much better. 

32585. That is very interesting? — That is- what they 
told me quietly. 

32586. That applies to Smiderlaud? — Sunderland. 
I have had no experience of the tuberculin test in 
Sheffield. 

32537. Have you any recent intelligence of how 
Sunderland is doing? — I believe they are still going on 
with it. There was considerable difficulty in buying 
the tested cows. They used to have the cows tested 
and brought in from Wensleydale ; the cows used to get 
the test beforehand. At one time they used to come 
down in the trucks with the other cows, and they were 
put- up for sale. Whenever the farmers iu the district 
saw these particular farmers were bidding for a cow 
they concluded it was one that had passed the tost and 
the price was run up. I think my experience there was 
sufficient to show me, that while you can do this 
tuberculin business on a very small scale — one or two 
dairy farmers can do it — it is quite impossible for it 
to become general without the Government taking 
charge of the tiling, as the Danish Government do. 

82538. On the ground of expense? — No, on the ground 
of the frauds that are liable to creep in. 

32539. Such as you mentioned now? — I under- 
stand if a cow has been tested once or twice it 
may not react to subsequent tests. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Professor Bang in Denmark, and I 
was much interested in the scheme he was carrying 
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out there. The Government supply the tuberculin, aud 
a condition is that the farmers will keep the “ reactors ” 
separate from the others. That was the system. I 
believe they are still going on with it, and that it gives 
very satisfactory results. 

82540. You think that these arc grounds which 
render it unlikely that a system such as you 
mention in Sunderland would be adopted? — I don't 
think it Could become general without the Government 
taking up the matter. Then 1 think- a great objection 
is that when a cow reacts it should go back to the 
vendor and be dumped on somebody else. It is an 
objectionable system I think. What you want is for 
the Government to take charge of the tuberculin 
business altogether) and enact that no cow shall he 
tuberculin tested except by a veterinary surgeon, and 
that any cow that reacts should be branded forthwith, 
so that everyone may know it as a “ reactor.” That-, of 
course, should be coupled with a compensation scheme. 
Some such scheme, I would suggest, ought to be taken 
up. 

82541. In Sheffield there is no compensation given? — 
No. 

32542. But you have power to order slaughter? — We 
haven’t. We have power to stop a cow being used for 
milking purposes, or from being kept in the same cow- 
shed with other milking cows, so that practically means 
that the cow is of no use commercially, exeept for its 
value as meat. We put that to the farmer, and suggest 
to him the best thing he can do is .to have the cow 
sent to the butcher as soon as possible, and that the 
veterinary surgeon would like to be present. 

82543. To see if the meat is fit for human food? — 
Yes. 

32344. Then, in the case of tuberculous udders, have 
you any powers of slaughter? — No. Of course, if the 
veter iuary surgeon were to come across a regular screw, 
a waster, I suppose he would report the fact to the 
farmer, and the farmer would get rid of it. 

32545. In that ease you could stop the milk coming 
in, and if it was a waster, and if the surgeon saw it 
was clinically affected with tuberculosis, would you 
stop it? — No. Only tuberculosis of the udder is 
scheduled. 

32546. Mr. Wilson. — Don't you think that tuber- 
culosis of any kind ought to be included; I don’t mean 
merely a reacting cow that is otherwise apparently 
healthy? — I certainly think we ought to be empowered 
to exclude a cow that is a waster from the milk supply. 
I think it is probable that very much the greater part 
of the danger is from tuberculous udders, and that it 
may be only a sort of freak cow which passes tubercle 
bacilli iu its milk, without the udder being affected. 
Of course, there must be a beginning of the infection. 
The veterinary surgeon can spot it after a certain 
period, but there must be a period of somo days before 
that. 

82547. Miss McNeill. — For the manifestation? — Yes, 
when it can be found with a microscope and cannot be 
felt by palpation. 

82548. Sir Stewaht Woodhouke— What guides you to 
an examination of the milk with reference to tuberculous 
bacilli; is milk taken at random and examined? — With 
the outside milks wo do that; the milk produced outside 
tile city and brought in by road or rail is met by the 
inspector. 

32549. This gives you power of inspection both within 
and outside the. city? — We have no power to inspect 
outside the city unless something has happened. 

32550. You have not the powers of Manchester? — I 
think so. The preliminary tiling is you have to get a 
wrong sample. That- gives you the power. If you get 
a sample by road or rail which baoteriologically contains 
tuberculous bacilli after an interval of four weeks or 
so for the examination, then you have power, by getting 
an order from a magistrate who lias' jurisdiction in the 
district, to go to that dairy farm outside, the city and 
oxamine the cow. That is to say, the veterinary sur- 
geon has. 

32551. The Corporation of Sheffield have that power? 
— Yes. 

32552. Lady Everaiid. — Y ou cannot exorcise that 
power unless diseased milk so classed comes into 
Sheffield? — That is the first stage. 

32553. If you have a suspicion of typhoid or 
diphtheria coming from the milk of a certain district 
then have yon the power?— We have the power to stop 
the milk. We have sometimes used the power when 
we have had difficulty with a farmer who says, 11 1 
won’t give any satisfactory undertaking as to what I 
will do with this cow.” I mean the outside farmer. 
The first stage is, you take a road or rail sample. If 


it contains tubercle bacilli, when the report comes 
in the veterinary surgeon goes out to exnmiue the cows. 
He finds, perhaps, one very suspicious one. He takes 
samples. They are sent to the University. Another 
month elapses before you get the results. If they arc 
positive the veterinary surgeon goes out a second time 
to the farm and tells the, farmer such and such cows 
have tubercular udders, and advises him to have them 
slaughtered. They arc outside the jurisdiction of the 
city. You cannot bring the same, pressure to bear. 
That is why they say ‘ ‘ The cow is a very good-looking, 
cow and all that. I don’t care, about having it 
slaughtered. I won’t give, any undertaking.” 

32554. Lady Eveuaui). — Do you find the medical- 
officers of these districts -assist you? — They do to some 
extent, not very much. We -always write, to them. I 
write to the county medical officer, and 'generally the 
medical officer of the district. I think they do help,, 
hut they haven’t the same interest in assisting us in 
that way. 

32555. They don't have the milk? — They don’t have 
the milk. 

82556. You haven’t a county veterinary officer, have 
you? — No, a medical officer of health.. I don't know 
what their arrangements are regarding the veterinary 
surgeon. Where we do get a little power is this, if a 
man won’t give a satisfactory undertaking we call a 
meeting of the Health Committee, aud we give him 
notice that we are going to make an order preventing 
his milk from coming into Sheffield. 

32557. Any of his milk? — Yes. Wo take that line,, 
because we say this man has been sending milk con- 
taining tuberculous bacilli. Ho has been told about his 
cow with a tuberculous udder. He says he is going 
to keep it in this or that shed, hut won’t give any. 
really satisfactory undertaking, so we had better make- 
an order stopping his milk. 

82558. Mr. Wilson. — Have you had occasion to 
enforce that? — Yes. In several cases the animal has 
been slaughtered and the order held over. 

82559. You have used the. threat? — We have used the 
threat, and also made the order in one or two eases. 

32560. And that was sufficient to bring the man to 
reason? — In certain cases a man has been brought to- 
reason by it. In one case, certainly, we made an 
order aud it went oil. The farmer was rather cheeky. 
He came to the Committee and told them ho did not 
mind if they made an order, and they made it. I 
don’t know whether ho really meant it or not. 

32561. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse. — In case it came to 
the knowledge of the sanitary authority that someone 
in connection with a daily outside, the city had typhoid 
fever, have you power to go and examine into the 
health of the household on that dairy farm? What is 
your power in case there, were a number of people who 
got their milk from one dairy farm, and these peoplo 
were more or less affected by typhoid fever? — We would 
certainly have power then. If I heard of a case of 
typhoid fever at a farm I would certainly communicate 
with the medical officer of the district, and find out 
from him if everything was done that ought to be 
done. We sometimes have cases like that. In these 
cases we certainly got the co-opcration of the medical 
officer of health. We have never had any trouble in 
that respect. I remember one ease in a rural district 
where the medical officer of health did everything that 
could be done, and told me everything that was being 
done by way of precaution. 

32562. Have you had any outbreaks of infectious 
disease in the city that you attributed to contagion 
conveyed by milk?— Yes, we have had two, I think, 
during nine years, and both of these were inside th£ 
city. 

32563. The milk was produced inside the city? — 
Produced inside the city. So we. have no complaint to 
make in that respect as regards the outside sources. I 
suppose, there is really more infectious disease in the- 
eity. The children of farmers in the city are principally 
attending elementary schools. 

32564. Were these outbreaks of typhoid fever? — 
Scarlet fever. When I was in Sunderland we had a 
bad outbreak of scarlet’ fever, and that was from an 
outside farm, and there was another just before I was 
appointed, a very bad outbreak of typhoid. That was 
also from an outside farm. 

32565. Is most of your milk produced inside the city 
or outside? — Most of it outside. (Dr. Scurfield hero 
handed in a. statement.) He proceeded : I will leavo 
that. That gives the number of cows outside. You 
will see more milk comes from outside. If I may say 
so, I have given a description in a paper that was 
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, prepared for the Home Congress on Tuberculosis. On 
puge 9 the system is described pretty accurately. 

32AB6. Sir Stewart Woodhouse:— W o shall be glad 
to have that. (Copies of the paper were handed to 
each ot the C ommissioners.) 

T1 itnesa .— I may just run over some points iu this. 
I mention there that there is one mouth’s delay in the 
•cose of a city cow and two mouths’ delay for' an out- 
side one. I give the number of city cows aud outside 
■cows that have been condemned. I may point out that 
tms, of course, is no guide to the amount of tubercu- 
losis outside os compared with the tuberculosis inside. 
"® condemn more city cows in proportion, because our 
system of examination is much more perfect. The 
examination of the outside milk is haphazard, by means 
of taking samples of mixed milk as they arrive at the 
.station. 

32507. You are guided simply and solely by the 
•discovery of tubercle bacilli observed from the outside 
cows? — That is right. 

825G8, Lady Ever aud. — Must your tuberculous bacilli 
pass through a guinea-pig before you are perfectly 
certain? — You can sometimes get a direct microscopic 
result from the milk itself by using a centrifuge, but 
the ftuinbor of these is comparatively small. 

32{)(59. If it is at all a doubtful case you think it 
necessary to pass it through a guiuea-pig?— Inoculation 
•of a guinea-pig is always done. 

32570. Miss McNeill. — It may . escape you by the 
microscopic test?— Certainly. I 'have mentioned* that 
in the 2,400 city stalls there were 127 gowk with tuber- 
culous udders found in four years. On the assumption 
that we have not missed any, and that the proportion 
•of outside cows with tuberculous udders is the same, I 
think what has happened is, we have found 75 out of 
'290 cows with tuberculous udders of the outside ones. 
I mean if the proportion of cows with tuberculous 
udders was the same among the outside stalls as the 
inside there ought to have been 296, and we have only 
found 75. I would suggest that there is every reason 
to suppose that there are probably more tuberculous 
udders among outside cows, becuuse the inspection is 
not so stringent. 

32571. Sir Stewart Woodhou.se. — A goodly number 
would escape detection?— Yes. That shows what a 

comparatively small thing our outside inspection is.' 

Lady Eveuard. — More probably there is double the 
number. 

32572. Miss McNeill. — About the milk from these 
cows from the outside, where has -it gone to, do you 
suppose?— It goes down the throats of the Sheffield 
citizens. Perhaps I might just mention this. I think 
we may take it a great many, children consume cows’ 
milk containing tuberculous bacilli without harm. 

32573. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I was going to ask 
a question hearing on that. We have had it before us 
that tubercle bacilli were found in milk supplied by. 
ten per cent, 'of the herds examined, which seems a 
large number, and from which we may infer that a 
good deal of the milk contains tubercle bacilli, 
perhaps in small quantities. I suppose you hold that 
many children acquire a limited amount of tuberculosis, 
but that they outgrow it owing to their vitality?— Yes. 
I think there is no doubt about that. There is no 
doubt a large number of children get it. The per- 
centage is given tremendously high by some authorities. 
I should think also a number of children in good health 
swallow milk containing tubercle bacilli without it do- 
ing them any harm. The highest number of tubercu- 
lous udders we have ever found iu the city stalls was 
42 out of 2,400. That is a very high percentage, 42 
■cows with tuberculous udders in one year out of 2,400 
stalls; 2,400 stalls might represent 8,000 cows. It is a 
very high percentage. 

32574. It is over one per cent. ? — You might take the 
average — 127 cows over four years ; that is 30. That is 
practically one per cent. That is over the period of 
four years, 80 tuberculous udders among 2,400 stalls. 
If you call it 3,000 cows you get somewhere about one 
per cent.— one per cent, of all cows, not tuberculous 
■cows. It means that with a herd of 50 cows it is 
•an even money chance whether the milk contains 
tuberculous bacilli or not. So there must be a very 
large amount of tuberculous milk consumed, that is 
quite certain. 

32675. Mr. Wilson. — About how large a percentage 
•of the samples taken in Sheffield are — the normal 
market milk supply — found to be tuberculous? — From 
the outside? Mr. Lloyd would tell you it is somewhere 
about ten per cent. 

32576. Miss McNeill. — He said roughly about ten 
per cent.? — Roughly. One point I refer to on page 9 
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is that perhaps most of the children who suffer are 
children living under very bad circumstances, and 
getting very little milk indeed. I give some results 
on page 9 of the amount of milk taken by poor families, 
and they probably hear out the contention, that if an 
iufant is well fed aud kept in good condition it has 
power to resist, but if an infant is run down and given 
living bacilli 

32577. Mr. Wilson. — A plentiful supply of milk in 
its existing condition is more important than cleansing 
the existing milk and reducing the amount available? — 

I should say it is. I should say children suffer more 
from the want of milk than from the effects of milk. 

32578. Miss McNeill.— T hat is our evidence?— That 
applies only to infants. There were 154 families which 
used ordinary cow’s milk, consisting of ‘820 persons, 
including 506 children under 10 vears of age. The 
total milk consumed in the week was 1,070 pints, equal 
to about 20 ounces or J of a litre per head. Another 
inquiry by a different investigator, made in one of 
the poorest districts in Sheffield, showed that- 43 families, 
consisting of 228 persons, and including 186 children, 
only spent in the aggregate 30s. per week on milk. 

I think my own family spend about half that, and they 
are only five, strong. It works out at ljd. per head per 
week, or an equivalent of one pint or four-sevenths 
of a litre of milk at the summer price. 

82579. Lady Eyerard.— Where does Sheffield get its 
supply from?— Chiefly from the West Riding and from 
Derbyshire. We don’t as a rule have milk come from a 
long way out. We have some from Hawes. That is 
about the farthest distance. They tell me they never 
had a tuberculous udder at Hawes. 

82580. Where is Hawes?— Hawes is on the border 
of Yorkshire and Westmoreland. I think the Hawes 
milk is put on the train somewhere about eight o’clock 
in the evening, aud gets to Sheffield at four or five in 
the morning. 

32581. It must he pasteurised? — It would keep all 
right if it was got off just in time and properly cooled. 

82582. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Is there much 
pasteurised milk used in Sheffield?— No. I should 
rather qualify that. There is a considerable quantity 
oi pasteurised milk supplied iu connection with one of 
the co-operative dairies. They have a good plant, and 
have a large and increasing business springing up in 
pasteurised milk. 

82588. Is the milk sold at a higher price than ordinary 
milk?— No; I think not; but it would be better for me 
to find out that. It is better that I should not give 
you guess- w'ork, because, it is quite easy for me to find 
out when I get back. It is rather easy for a 
co-operative society. They have got a lot of customers 
ready-made when they start dairying. The difficulty 
with an ordinary dairy is to get up sufficient custom 
to make it pay to do these things. I know Mr. 

Sorensen, who has a dairy at York. 

32584. Mr. Wilson. — Is he still going on? — He is 
still going ou. He had difficulty at first. Then the 
Danish Milk Supply Co. in Copenhagen — they got no 
profit for a number of years until they got a certain 
turnover. 

82585. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is it from want of 
money or from ignorance that so many people in 
Sheffield fail to purchase an adequate supply of milk? — 

I think it is partly the idea that children after they are 
a year old need little milk. 

32586. Do these under a year old get anything like 
an adequate supply? — I don’t think there * are many 
bottle-fed babies actually starved for want of milk'. 

There may be a few getting some of the cheaper forms 
of condensed milk. 

32587. Lady Eveuard. — Do you use milk powder? — 

We use milk powder a lot. We sell the milk powder — 
toe dried milk. There was a Sanitary Committee 
inquiry into infant mortality, and one of the witnesses 
mentioned dried milk. As a result it was thought that, 
we would try in toe hot weather to supply dried milk 
to bottle-fed b'abies. We have several women inspec- 
tors. 

32588. Miss McNeill. — Under supervision of your 
trained women inspectors? — Yes. That was tried. I 
don’t know whether it did much to prevent diarrhrea, 
because only a few infants were fea on it. What we 
did find was that it was a milk easily digested, and 
that a lot of infante have taken to it at once. 

32589. Mr. Wilson. — What particular variety? — We 
had -several brands. 

32590. Miss McNeill. — You saw it in various fatty 
transitions? — Yes, to a certain extent. We had milk 
from three or four companies. I think every doctor 
will agree that the difficulty about a baby with ordinary 
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cow’s milk is tlmt tho curd is . indigestible ; but the 
curious thing with the dried milk was that we found 
some of tho very delicate babies got on better with 
half-cream milk, that is milk with the whole of its 
curd and with half of the fat taken out. As a rule, 
they get glaxo just as supplied. This year we got in a 
large supply of dried whey for the diarrhoea season, but 
there wasn’t any diarrhoea season owing to the cold 
weather. The dried whey was returned. 

82591. Has there .been any sign of trouble such as 
one would expect because of that deficiency? — No; but 
we have very few on half cream. I know a man quite 
well both of whose babies were brought up on the 
half-cream milk, and they are quite old children now, 
and he says they are in excellent health. They don’t 
seem to have- suffered very much. I suppose they must 
get enough fat in it. 

32592. Does this cost much more? — As we sell it at 
present, it works out at the same price as ordinary 
milk. It is Is. a lb.; we sell it at less than it is sold 
in shops. That is one of the attractions. People come 
to us because they can get it cheaper, but we only 
supply it on the condition that they bring the babies 
to be seen by the doctor, and to be weighed, and their 
progress marked on a chart. Tho dried milk is in 
addition to being an easily digested food for tho infants, 
a peg on which we haug any amount of advice on 
other things. They are shown model clothes, and they 
can buy patterns nt one penny each of model clothes.' 

82593. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — They get more 
than dried milk? — They get advice with it. 

32594. Lady Everaiid. — Do you give any free to the 
very poor?— Occasionally. What we do is, wo make 

had debts. 

32595. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse — The Corporation 
lose on the supply of milk? — No. 

32596. There is no charge on the rates? — The expense 
is the money paid to the doctors who take charge. 

32597. Miss McNeill. — Do you pay them a fixed 
sum? — 4150 was paid the first year. It was called an 
honorarium. Last year it was £150. I ought to say 
the 41150 was for about three half days a week; some- 
thing like a guinea a day. I hope they will increase 
it this year because we have had too .many babies 
coming already. On one afternoon 117 came, which is 
perfectly ridiculous. The doctor’s wife is also a doctor, 
and they were both at it on that occasion, and they got 
through them. 

32598. You have home supervision of these babies? — 
Yes; we have notification on purpose in force. And 
we have a staff of women inspectors — qualified nurses — 
and midwives, and sanitary inspectors, who visit the 
babies’ mothers. In that- way they hear of a mother 
who is iu difficulty with her baby, or they may hear of 
one from a neighbour; and anybody they find with a 
bottle-fed baby not thriving they advise to come up 
and see the doctor. They come quite readily. 

32599. Is there any difficulty in dashing with the 
ordinary medical attendance ?— \Vc don't give any 
medicine. 

32600. Advice on feeding? — My own contention would 
be, the system leads to more doctoring, rather than 
less. If the. doctor in charge of the consultations found 
a baby sick at all lie would say, " You must take this 
linby to a doctor.” In some cases the babies are sent 
by a doctor. Quite a number have been sent lately. I 
don’t see why it should do them any harm. It is more 
or less the same as medical inspection of school chil- 
dren. Wo give advice, but we do not give medicine, 
and I do not see why it should interfere with the 
doctors. 

•32601. How long has Sheffield been currying it on? 

I think something like five years. 

32002. What I really wanted to know was, lias there 
been any expense to the Corporation which was not 
met by the sale of milk in that time; hove you had 
any debt in connection with it?— No', with the exception 
of the fees to the doctors, and these have been partially 
paid by the profits on the dried milk in some years. ' 

32603. Supplemented by some grant from the 
Corporation?— The Corporation provide the money for 
the doctor, and if there is a profit from the dried 'milk 
it lessens the amount to be provided. 

32604. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse. — Is .there one 
station, or are there several stations? — One station, 
"e have n cheap tram system. The station is quite' 
near the Town Hall, and anybody can get there for a 
penny from any part of Sheffield— a penny ride will 
bring thorn to tho. Town Hall, and it is only once- a 
week. 

32605. Mi 8S McNeill. — They haven’t to go for 
the dried milk the as the fresh milk?— No. They 
* Extracts from this Report are 


get a supply once a week and sometimes once a fort- 
night. 

32606. The dispensary is open daily? — Three half 
days a week. I hope next financial year they will make 
it five. We have probably 250 on the books, and 
probably 200 come every week. We have had 225.. 
That is too large a number for three afternoons. If we 
could get it down to 40 an afternoon that would be 
reasonable. 

32607. Lady Everard. — You have not got any printed 
matter about it? — I was just wondering if I had brought 
anything. There was a paper by Dr. Naisli. I could 
easily send some reprints. It is not quite up-to-date. 

32608. Still it would give some idea of the- lines you 
are working on? — Of course, one danger of all these 
things is the idea of suggesting that any kind of artificial 
food is a proper substitute for mother’s milk. We 
are very strong on that. 

32609. Miss McNeill. — Have you tried it by your 
visitors? — Yes, and I hope we shall have a special hour 
for mothers who have difficulty about breast-feeding. 
You meet a mother who says her supply is short. It 
may be- due to starving, or she may be going out to 
work when she is not absolutely compelled to. Every- 
thing that can be done should bo done to stop weaning. 

32610. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do you think this 
dispensary for the supply of dried milk lias had an 
effect in cheeking diarrhcea? — I should not like to say 
it has had much effect iu that way, because there are 
so many ways of babies becoming affected. Even if 
the milk is clean they may have dirty comforters. The 
comforter is dropped in the dirt and picked up and put 
into baby’s mouth. 

32611. Lady Everakd. — I take it you don’t approve 
of the long-tubed bottle? — That is referred to in this 
report. Perhaps I had better pub this in. 

32612. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Is that the report 
of the Committee on Contamination of Milk? — That 
is here. I will leave it if you like. 

32618. Mr. Wilson. — I think it would be very useful 
to the members of the Commission. If you have any 
spare copies we would be glad to have them, because it 
is a most interesting analysis. 

32614. Lady Everaiid — I take it when a mother 
conies for this dried milk you tell her she should not 
use the long-tubed bottle?— Oh, yes. That is one of 
the great things we always struggle against — the use 
of the long-tubed bottle. I was looking to see what 
was in this report about it. 

32615. Lady Everard. — I think in Franee they are 
not allowed at all? — Page 41, reference to women 
inspectors’ work, “The objectionable long feeding 
bottles are becoming less popular. In 1906 there were 
310 of these to 761 of tho tubeless pattern, while last 
year the proportion was 361 to 1,049.” 


dried milk, as administered in this dispensary,' is the 

least objectionable substitute for mother’s milk? Yes. 

I think so. We have not found there is any particular 
danger from scurvy or rickets. I think there is no 
frsh*' ‘ 8 due to ^ starvation and want of 

32617. Miss McNeill.— T hat is wlmt most pooplo 
accept to-day ?-We have given dried milk with plenty 
of fat m it. We have hud weakly babies occasionally 
put on half cream, but they have got back to wholo 
nnlk as soon as they can stand it. Comparatively 
speaking, rickets is a bottle-fed babies’ ailment. There 
is nothing special in our Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk- 

?>"*;, “ re »p‘e» Of 001- 

(handing m copies); they are more or less the ordinary 
tlV SS»iS KZ to V, rcvenb tile contamination of milk, 
iflm *> ^"‘“N.-With regard to this report* of 
1906-1908 is the date of the report?— Yes. I suppose 
tlie inquiry went on for about fifteen months. 

32619. It seems to have begun July 28, 1906. Has it 
led to any direct result on the conditions of the milk 
trade m that area?— I don’t know that it has. Of 
r°w™ u,,1 ° 40 speak as to that, because 

1 S m 4 „‘! iapec , tl ' d the country cowsheds. 

.)262Q. they drew up a certain list of conclusions— 
recommendations— at the end of the main report. Some 
31 .terns there are altogether, and I was wondering 
whether these suggestions had any considerable 
influence?- 1 should think probably they have 
stimulated inspection and general interest. I don’t 
know whether you would like to have these regulations- 
they speak for themselves. We had' under discussion 
tlf T ° f iL a L ing "aw regulations- -for dairies,- cow- 
sheds, and milkshops. The cowkerpers "heard they 
were going to be very stringeht, or they were afraid they 
were going to be, and as a result there was a conference 
printed in Appendix D, page 195. 
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A committee was appointed of the Health Committee 
and the Cowkeepers' Association, and that committee 
drew up n pamphlet which were the recommendations 
of both. It is signed by the Chairman of the Health 
Committee, and by the President of the Cowkeepers’ 
Association. That was intended to represent for 
Sheffield the standard that every dairy farmer should 
aim at. I think that did good, and it gave the 
authorities a handle to say to any farmer who thought 
he was being unreasonably dealt with, “ Your own 
association recommends it.” 

32621. It is a most excellent schedule. I was only 
wondering whether it had got any further than paper? — 

I should say it has. There are certain other things I 
should like to see. There is not much smock weaving 
done. 

32622. Miss McNeill. — T here seems to be a great 
difficulty about smock wearing everywhere? — Yes, and 
there's a difficulty about the washing of the udder. 
There is a good deal of objoctiou to that handed down 
traditionally. 

32623. Mr. Wilson. — I t still e.xists? — It still exists. 
32624. Lady Everaud. — T here is a very interesting 
chart here. I see the death-rate from phthisis is pretty- 
high in Sheffield? — Among men. We have the grinders. 
It is very low amongst women. 

32625. Sir Stewart Woodhouse — I s that the cutlers? 
— Cutlers and grinders. 

32626. Do you think the milk supply has anything to 
do with that? — I don’t think so. I give my reasons in 
this papor. The figures for iufauts are given on page 8, 
and these show there has been a great diminution. 
In the letterpress I have dealt with that subject. There 
certainly has been an exceptional reduction in the 
last two or three years. It may be that the elimination 
of cows with tuberculous udders has had some effect-. 

32627. Lady Everabd. — T hat is an extraordinary low 
•rate for women in comparison with men? — Yes. I say, 
“ I think the Sheffield experience also suggests that 
abdominal tuberculosis is often due to infection from 
a human source, nnd that the greatly increased 
institutional segregation of advanced cousuniptives 
during recent years has probably had its effect in 
reducing the prevalence of this form as well as of all 
other forms of tuberculosis.” I also think it is worthy 
of note that we have had this reduction in three or four 
years. We have certainly been more active since 1907 
in eliminating these cows with tuberculous udders. It 
may have had some effect. 

• 32628. I take it consumption is a notifiable disease, 

in Sheffield? — Yes, it has been notifiable since 1904. 

32629. Sir Stewart Woodhouse — C ompulsory? — Com- 
pulsory. I put it on page 12 : * ‘ There is good reason 
to suppose that the elimination of infection from the 
milk supply during the last few years has had some 
effect on the prevalence of abdominal tuberculosis.” 
■I notice that remark was considered to be inconsistent 
with what I had said elsewhere, but I don't think it 
was. I think it was some anti-vaeciuator who was 
criticising. 

32630. Do you happen to know if any other city has 
adopted the sale of dried milk. It is very interesting? — 
Leicester is selling dried milk. 

32631. Miss McNeill. — L eicester changed from dairy 
milk to dried milk gradually? — Yes. It was Dr. 

Newman, who was medical officer for Finsbury, who 
suggested we should have dried milk. He said lie 
had tried dried milk at Finsbury, and he thought it gave 
as good results as bottled milk, but ho did not seem to 
be m favour of extending it. 

32632. Sir Stewabt Woodhouse. — D o you think it is 
likely to extend among the fairly well-to-do classes. 
I suppose it is among the poor it is mostly used? — I 
should think it will extend. 

32638. Miss McNeill. — W as Dr. Newman’s fear not 
that the greater facilities for getting dried milk in 
comparison with the difficulty of going and fetching 
other milk would lead to less breast and more bottle 
feeding? — Very likely. Of course, you must have a 
propaganda. We regard breast feeding as most im- 
portant. You must do all you can to encourage breast 
feeding. 

32634. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I s the dried milk 
used for anything except babies; is it used for the 
purpose of colouring tea? — It tastes rather like boiled 
milk, and you see little tiny fat globules coming to the 
top. I think some of the forms go better with 
tea than others. I Iniew one doctor who liked it better 
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than ordinary milk, and he used to take some round 
with him in a flask in his brougham and drink it. I 
cannot say I should like it as well as ordinary milk. 

32635. Miss McNeill. — I don’t like it at all? — 

Certainly the proof of the pudding is in the eating of it y' 
as regards the- children. 

32636. Lady Eyerard. — Arising out of your evidence, 

Dr. Scurfield, you would recommend cowkeepers to be 
licensed instead of registered? — You mean so that the 
licence could be renewed every year? 

32637. Yes; and, therefore, you would not grant a 
licence until their premises were in order, or the cow- 
keeper carried out what the- sanitary authorities con- 
sidered to be necessary? — I think it would be better. 

32638. We have had so much evidence on the point 
both in Ireland and in England, and iu every case 
there Inis been one consensus of opinion? — I think it 
would be better. I have voted at Sanitary Congresses 
for resolutions in favour of licensing. We have had 
much better control of the slaughter-houses iu that way. 

32639. You license slaughterhouses, do you? — All 
the modern houses have annual licences, so that at any 
time when the licence coines up for renewal, if the 
premises are not up to the mark, it forms a convenient 
time to have them put right. But there are other 
slaughter-houses that have a sort of permanent licence, 
and you cannot deal with those satisfactorily. 

32640. I think you said yourself the outside areas do 
not co-operate as willingly as they might with the 
town area? — I don’t think they do. There is this in 
it; they arc ratepayers in the district, and the milk is 
not coming to their district, so they don’t bother so 
much about it. 

32641. I take it you would have all the provisions of 
the Cowsheds and Dairies Act made compulsory? — Yes 
32642. Iu some districts we have had evidence that 
perhaps a town had been very rigid in its observance ot 
the regulations; perhaps a district outside moderately 
so, and another district not at all? — You may have 
two farms on opposite sides of the road under different 
regulations. 

32643. If it was compulsory you would say it would 
be advisable to have an inspector appointed by a central 
authority? — You mean the difficulty would be to find 
a local authority whose interest it- would be to push 
inspection or carry it- out in a bona fide manner. You 
think the County Council would not do it? 

32644. The County Council might do it with a whole- 
time officer? — Yes. I should be inclined to think that 
the County Council should act. 

32645. Provided they had a whole-time officer? — Yes. 

32646. You would have a compulsory officer, would 
you not? — Yes, I would. 

32647. We have had much evidence, especially in 
Ireland, of a veterinary surgeon having a very small 
pittance from the County Council, and it was very- 
difficult for him to prosecute? — Because he lias greater 
financial interests in his clients, naturally. 

32648. Exactly. Aud it is a most difficult thing for 
a man to go and prosecute another man who is really 
giving him his livelihood? — Yes. 

82649. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Aud be severe 
enough? — I don't know whether this would interest 
you. This is a paper by Mr. Spear; we had it printed. 

The reason was this. These fanners are practical men : 
they look upon representations from a medical officer 
of health as coming from a person who lives in the 
clouds; so we thought if we could give them a paper 
-by oue of themselves — by a farmer — it- would have more 
influence. 

32650. Lady F.verard. — Have you found it have very- 
much effect? — I think it had good effect. I send copies 
to architects when they are going to prepare a cow- 
shed plan, so that they may see what a progressive 
Scotch farmer says 

32651. You know the by-products — butter, cheese, 
sinmmed milk — are not under the same regulations as 
the sale of new milk; do you consider they ought to 
be under supervision, that farmers should not be allowed 
to make butter iu an unsatisfactory condition and sell 
it, the same with skimmed milk or buttermilk? — 

Yes, but skimmed milk is. 

32652. No, new milk only? — Of course, wo deal with 
skimmed milk for adulteration, and dirty skimmed 
milk. 

32653. That is a different thing. We have bad 
evidence of tuberculous bacilli in butter several times? 

— Yes, there is quite a lot of literature on the subject 
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of tubercle bacilli in butter, but is has generally been 
held that the risk was considerably reduced, as the ten- 
dency is for tubercle bacilli to go to the bottom. 

32654. In buttermilk you may have any amount of 
tuberculosis'? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

82655. Of course, there is many a farmer who has 
tuberculosis on his farm that the general public knows 
nothing about, nor the veterinary surgeon? — Yes. I 
am very strongly of opinion the way to do is to try - 
and diminish the amount of tuberculosis. I think it is 
beginning at the wrong end to devote yourselves to by- 
products. I do not think the evidence is quite 
sufficiently strong that these are a sufficiently fruitful 
source of infection to justify very strong legislation with 
regard to by-products. I think what we must hope for 
is dealing with the disease, and get it reduced to 
manageable limits. 

S2656. Mi-. W ii .son . — Are you satisfied with the 
powers you have of inspection and control outside your 
own area, or would you like any more power? — I think 
it would be extremely difficult to attempt any system 
of inspecting all the farms that- supply towns with milk. 

32657. Obviously? — It would be extremely difficult to 
send men about. From experience I don’t think it is 
satisfactorily done, but I don't think it ought to fall 
on to the townB to do it. I think it ought to be done 
locally. 

82658. Failing a rural authority doing its duty, and 
you discovered contaminated milk either tuberculous or 
otherwise in your area, you have power, and occasionally 
you have used the threat, to stop the supply of milk? — 
Yes, and that has proved satisfactory. 

32659. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Have you many 
prosecutions for adulteration? — Oh, yes, a great many. 

32660. Are the fines a deterrent?— The fines are very 
small. 

32661. Miss McNeill. — Is there publication of the 
fines in the newspapers, and does that act as a 
deterrent? — I think it does. I think there is no doubt 
it acts as a deterrent. There is no doubt, too, the 
co-operation that we have from the Cowkeepers’ 
Association is a good thing, because they set their 
faces against anybody whom they think to be guilty. 

32662. Sir Stewart ‘Woodhouse. — That is a very 
good thing? — I think it is quite a good thing. 

32663. Are preservatives much used? — Preservatives 
haven't been used for a long time. The Cowkeepers’ 
Association also set their faces against preservatives. 
I think that is one of the things mentioned in that 
circular. 

82664. Lady Everard. — I- think they are illegal now? 
They are illegal now. We have prosecuted for 12 gr. 
of boracic acid, and got a conviction (handing in 
ciroular). That was in connection with the circular 
sent out with regard to preservatives. That copy is 
not dated. That was sent out some years ago when 
the Local Government report came out on the subject. 


The Local Government Board report suggested that 
proceedings should be taken if boracic acid exceeded a 
certain amount, and that seemed to convey a mistaken 
idea, because it seemed to suggest a permissible 
amount. We sent this circular .out as a warning that 
we were determined to take proceedings in cases of 
boracic acid, with the idea that if wc failed we would 
tackle the Local Government Board, bub we never 
failed. I invented the term pickled milk. It was help- 
ful for the prosecuting solicitor, to say that people who 
asked for fresh milk did not want pickled milk. This 
is the latest circular sent out since the preservatives 
were forbidden. That was sent out to all the restaurants 
as well as the milk-sellers. One of the things that has 
not been dealt with satisfactorily is the little milk- 
shops. The milk is not properly protected from flies 
and dust. 

32665. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — It is sold in con- 
junction with a number of other things? — We have 
endeavoured to get them attended to, and we have 
threatened proceedings and got a specimen counter- 
pan to show the people. They had a copy of the circular 
sent out on that subject. There is a curious idea you 
meet with that milk requires to be ventilated. 

32666. Ventilated cans? — By a little opening at the 
top. We know quite well that if milk is cooled and 
bottled, and the air kept from it, it is the best way to 
keep it. That quite knocks on the head the idea of 
ventilation. 

32667. It lets in dust, of course?— Yes. It will keep 
out the flies probably, but gauze will let through a 
certain amount of dust. Then you have to go into 
details about the question of the dipper to be used. 

32668. Miss McNeill. — These are very small shops, 
in the poorer districts chiefly? — Yes. There are not 
very many dairies in Sheffield, very few. In Edinburgh 
there are any number of dairies, and I suppose there 
are in London many shops where only milk and eggs 
and butter are sold. 

82669. Lady Everard. — Are there any cows kept in 
Sheffield itself? — About 2,400. 

82670. Miss McNeill.— Is milk sold in shops with 
many other things — is that- what you mean? — Yes, sold 
with other things, and we have generally recommended 
people either to provide a special cupboard with a gauze 
ventilator, or else have a counter-pan. In some cases, 
of course, we recommend them to stop, selling, 
inasmuch ns there seem to be quite unsuitable things 
sold in the same shop. 

32671. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— O nions and 
paraffin ? — Yes. 

We are very much indebted to you for giving us 
information we wore anxious to have on several matters. 
That point about dried milk was exceedingly 
interesting and very useful. We have no knowledge 
in Ireland practically of dried milk. 


The Commission then adjourned. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH AND FIFTY-NINTH DAYS.-29th and 30th NOVEMBER 

1912. 

The Commission sat at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, to consider various subjects in connection with 
the Draft Report. 
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SIXTIETH DAY.— FRIDAY, 13th DECEMBER, 1912. 

The Commission met at No. 5, Upper Castle Sard, Dublin, at 11,30 a.m 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq., j.p. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; G. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod 
O’Brien, Esq. 

\ S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. L. Smith, Principal Clerk, Local Government Board, examined. 


32672. The Chairman. — Personally I feel very much 
indebted to you, and, I think, I can also 
speak for my colleagues, for the admirable paper which 
you have prepared for their information, and may I 
say, too, that the facts disclosed in this paper would 
seem to indicate that this Commission has not sat a 
day too soon.* Apparently much preventable human 
suffering has been inflicted under existing laws and 
conditions, and if this Commission can, by its recom- 
mendations, alleviate any of the suffering which exists 
at the moment, its labours will not be in vain. The 
record of the number of cases of infectious disease 
traced to the milk supply presents rather alarming 
reading, and if any doubt existed as to the wisdom 
anil necessity of further supervision of creameries, I 
think tlie table with which you have supplied us would 
certainly dispel any doubt that might have existed? — 
If I may make one remark, it would be that I should be 
very sorry, and I know ' that the Local Government 
Board would lie very sorry, if this memorandum I 
prepared for you about creameries was taken in an 
alarmist sense. I think the general effect of the record 
I pi'esented to you is to show that these outbreaks of 
enteric fever are diminishing year by year. I know 
that the suggestion that creameries were in any measure 
or in any way connected with such outbreaks has been 
challenged, and from time to time the Local Govern- 
ment Board have been accused of misrepresenting and 
damaging a great industry, Prom the point of view of 
the creamery industry, it seems to me that the tendency 
which this paper shows is a distinctly hopeful one, 
inasmuch as there is a marked decline in the occurrence 
of infectious diseases. 

82673. Yes, but at' the same time it indicates the 
gravity of the situation. It is gratifying to know that 
the number of outbreaks is steadily diminishing, but 
at the same tifne your statistics also warn one that 
any lapse on the part of the local authority', or whatever 
authority' is responsible for the diminution of the 
number' of outbreaks, would at any time cause a 
recurrence of the outbreaks which have been so lament- 
able in their consequences. The fact that 700 cases 
of enteric fever in one particular district were distinctly 
traced to milk and creameries is an appalling state bf 
tilings, and if our recommendations could be in any 
way helpful in obviating the possibility of a recurrence, 
we. shall have reason to be gratified with the result of 
our labours? — I wish only to guard against any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. 

32674. The Commission decided that the Press should 
not be invited to to-day's Sitting, and the reason was 
that we thought we could speak more freely to each 
other, and with less restraint, than if the Press were 
present? — Yes. After the occasion of my first examina- 
tion before this Commission, some question was raised 
as to a newspaper notice of my evidence. It was rather 
an abbreviated account, and an impression appeared to 
be created in certain quarters by it that the creameries 
were largely responsible for the spread of enteric fever. 
The Local Government Board wrote to' one gentleman 
who took exception to ' the newspaper report of my 
evidence, and more or less promised that this subject 
of the possibility of infectibn through the agency of 
creamery butter would be dealt with in a more explicit 
manner in further evidence before the Committee, so if 
the Commission could see their ' way to give publicity 
to the paragraph about butter it might, perhaps, remove 
any misconception. I rather went out of my way to 


refer to the question of butter which was not strictly 
relevant, but at the same time, it was a question that 
was very closely connected with the main issue before 
the Commission. I think anyone reading my evidence, 
as published by the Commission, would draw a different 
conclusion from it than from the abbreviated newspaper 
account which gave rise to misapprehension. 

32675. That is always a difficulty when you have 
abbreviated reports taken of proceedings, because 
the very points that would qualify or elucidate state- 
ments might be the very points tha't are omitted? — Yes, 
but at the same time it is the newspaper accounts that 
reach the public. 

32676. That is so. Abbreviated newspaper reports 
arc a danger which we must always encounter, and 
one which I am afraid no Commission can control. The 
Press publish whatever they regard as interesting to 
the public. Their idea of what is interesting to the 
public would probably differ very widely from the 
opinion of the Commission on that point. Very often 
the Press will publish an insignificant point if there is 
any element of humour in it, rather than a solid state- 
ment of fact which deals with a question of importance 
to the public health and to the interests of the public 
at large. However, these are dangers and difficulties 
that we must always run in connection with the report 
of our Sittings, and not only this Commission, but, I 
take it, of other bodies similarly circumstanced, and we 
can only hope to escape with as little stigma as 
possible? — The stigma, such as it was, was not attached 
to the Commission, but to me as the representative of 
the Local Government Board. 

32677. The Commission would not like that those 
who come to assist them should he misunderstood or 
misrepresented?— Of course, I am aware of that. 

82678. I don 't know if the members of the Commission 
are aware that at a recent meeting of the Council of 
Agriculture Mr. Campbell read a paper on the question 
of tuberculosis in animals. Mr. Campbell dealt with 
the subject in bis usual masterly style, and invited 
discussion. I ventured to make some observations in 
order to start the discussion on the paper. I made 
some reference to the evidence that had been given 
before this Commission. I was anxious to educate the 
public, and to show them that a grave condition of 
things had been disclosed and brought under our notice, 
notably in . reference to the conditions which were 
deposed to in a southern county. I studiously avoided 
mentioning the name of the centre from which the 
information was obtained. I spoke of the country as 
a whole, and of the information we received, without 
indicating in any way the locality. When I had 
finished a number of farmers interested in the creamery 
industry in the South immediately protested against 
the statement I had made,' which they said was 
calculated to damage a large industry in the countrv. 
The discussion ultimately fizzled out, because the Vice- 
President suggested that as a Commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the milk question, and was 
expected to report in a short time, it would be premature 
to discuss the matter. In closing the discussion, I said 
I made no statement on my own responsibility; that I 
had merely repeated the statements made in evidence 
before us by a prominent public official in the presence 
of. the Press. I also said that I felt at the moment that 
the Btate of things he indicated was so very alarming 
that I felt it was possible that the state of affairs 
might have been overstated, and that I endeavoured 


•The statement referred it) is' printed in exiento fn- Appendix 0, page 391. The Lists of Outbreaks of Enteric Fever 
attributed to infected separated milk from creameries are printed on pageB 179 and 180 at the end of the witness’s evidence. 
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myself to shako him in the, statements he made before 
us, but I failed absolutely — that he adhered to his 
statement, and that his statement was subsequently 
corroborated by other witnesses who could have no 
collusion with this gentleman. I mention that to show 
that people are particularly keen to watch all that 
bears on their own particular industry, and no one 
finds fault with them for doing so; but at the same, 
time the public -weal is above all these personal con- 
siderations, and at the present moment we are dealing 
with the public weal, the public health being the most 
essential part of it. That must be our justification for 
anything we say or do that may hurt susceptible people 
whose houses may not be in order. Mr. Smith, we 
havp had a number of witnesses examined before us, 
and we discussed with them the question ns to whether 
they would be in favour of licensing instead of the 
present system of registration, and we would like to 
know the opinion of the Local Government Board on 
that matter. Have you ever thought would such a 
condition as that be helpful to local administration to 
secure the object we have in view? — I am distinctly in 
favour of licensing as compared with registration. I 
think I brought that matter before the Commission on 
the occasion of my first examination. 

32679. Do you see any serious obstacle to putting 
into operation a recommendation of that kind if your 
Board should be empowered to do it? — There is no 
serious obstacle, but, of course, it would require legis- 
lation, and I don’t think it would rest with our Board 
to license. 

32680. What I want to know is whether from the 
practical administrative point of view, provided the 
necessary power was conferred on some body, you think 
there is any serious obstacle to putting it into practical 
effect?— No. We have been approached on many 
occasions to permit — if we had the power — licensing in 
place of registration, and our reply has invariably 
been that the local authority has power to register, but 
they cannot attach any condition to registration. 

32C81. But you do think it- would be helpful to local 
authorities if such power were conferred, and you don’t 
think it would seriously interfere with the legitimate 
carrying out of the trade, or be likely to limit the 
number of these who would be prepared to supply milk 
for local consumption? — On' the question as to whether 
it would injuriously affect the supply, X cannot venture 
an opinion. That is quite a different thing. 

32682. I quite follow, but the Commission is bound 
to consider not only the advantage arising from such 
a recommendation, but whatever disadvantages might 
ensue, and we are conscious of the fact that if undue 
restrictions are placed on the men carrying on the 
trade, it might prevent some of them continuing, and 
may prevent other people who might be disposed to 
embark in the enterprise from doing so? — One is, of 
course, aware of cases where the argument is advanced 
that people are too poor to conform with the strict 
enforcement of the present regulations. Cases of this 
kind crop up from time to time even now, and if it 
is so under the present system, I think it would be 
more so under a system of licensing. 

32683. Wc quite recognise the difficulty with which 
you are confronted at the moment, and we also hope 
to make a recommendation that will obviate the 
difficulty. My object in putting the question about 
licensing to you is, to know, first, if there is any 
similar difficulty in regard to it that we might seek to 
obviate by a further recommendation. We must look 
to the consequences of what we recommend as well aB 
the advantages we may gain? — Yes. 

82684. Lady Everard. — We have had a good deal of 
evidence from dairy owners, and none of them objected 
to licensing?— I don't object to it, but when you ask 
me for an opinion as to what the probable consequences 
would be on the volume of the supply, I cannot give 
you a decided answer to such a question. 

32685. Dr. Moorhead. — Many of these very poor 
people you speak of produce milk without a profit at 
all. I know a great number of them in our district. 
They come in from the country. They have no produce 
except what they buy. They have to buy all the 
produce and everything they give to the cow, and. they 
have to sell the milk not at a very high price, and I 
am perfectly satisfied that there is not a single one of 
them that is paying the expenses of the cow. It would 
be a charity to close them up. They are not making 
a halfpenny on the milk they sell. 


Mr. O’Brien. — T hey are not drinking it. 

Dr. Moorhead. — They sell it. I have got some of 
them to put down their figures — how much they pay 
for fodder, and I don't think that they can make any 
money out of the produce of that cow. They bring 
in that bit of rural life into the town with them, and 
they think they are making a splendid profit. 

The Chairman. — The same argument that is often 
adduced in regard to the pig does hot apply in that 
way. Has any strong representation ever been made 
to your Board, Mr. Smith, with regard to the unfairness 
of 'making rules and regulations to govern und control 
the milk supply when carried on as an industry in 
milk, or the manufacture of milk in factories into 
butter, and allowing the home butter maker to go 
without any restrictions or control whntover? — Yes; 
representations to that effect have been made to us, 
hut at the same time I have a sort of suspicion that 
these representations were not- always bona. fide. I 
remember one instance where ft rural district council 
said they would adopt the Dairies Order provided it 
was extended to all milk products. I have little doubt 
that they thoroughly realised that the condition could 
not. be fulfilled without legislation, which, of course, 
would meet with very serious opposition, and for that 
reason I had a certain amount of suspicion as to the 
genuineness of that contention when it was put for- 
ward. I don't say that there is not something in the 
point, but I think that many of the representations on 
that ground were only used as an excuse. 

326S6. And were more or less selfish? — An excuse 
for not putting the regulations into force. 

32687. One must always discriminate whether 
suggestions of that kind might not- be inspired, if not 
by selfish, by worse motives, to hit some individual 
who is in rivalry? — Yes, such is possible. 

32688. Lady Eve hard. — On the first occasion you 
came before us you advocated that all the- by-products 
of milk should be placed under the same rules und 
regulations as new milk? — I think I limited it to 
buttermilk, separated . milk, and cream. I don’t think 
I went as far as to include butter. 

32689. The Chairman. — I propose going into that 
question with you, because I think it is rather an 
important one. If home butter-making is to be carried 
on without any supervision, is it not possible that such 
evils as may arise through contamination of milk by 
iufective germs, owing to illness in the family, may 
also communicate the disease to other individuals, 
although I admit the field of danger is limited, as 
compared with factories or creameries. Still, there is 
a possible source of danger, if these home industries 
are to pass without supervision, that carelessness may 
creep into the management and control of them, and 
that a source of danger may thereby arise to the public 
health? — I think there is a possibility of that, but 
looking at it from the point of view of urgency, it 
seems to me that there is no question that the super- 
vision of the milk supply is of far greater importance 
than the control of the. butter supply. 

82690. I quite agree, but what this Commission 
should guard against in its Report would be. anything 
in the nature of preferential treatment — anything that 
would seem to hit one branch of the industry severely 
and leave another branch untouched. I think that 
would be a very fatal defect in our Report, and it is 
because I desire that the Commission's Report should 
be perfectly impartial with regard to the interests that 
may be hit or injured or influenced by this Report 
that I think we are open to take into our purview 
every aspect of the question, to show that we have not 
viewed the question front one point of view alone, but 
from the public point of view, and with the object of 
securing and safeguarding every possible danger to 
public 'health? — The point of view from which I 
approach the question is that of the publio health 
alone, and not of the commercial consequences of 
restrictions imposed upon one trade as compared with 
some allied trade. But certainly, from that point of 
view, it seems to me that milk'is the first considera- 
tion, and that so far as the evidence goes, there is no 
strong ease (there may be a theoretical case, but it does 
not, so far as my knowledge goes, go beyond a 
theoretical case) in favour of the control of butter on 
public health grounds solely. I mean we know that 
milk as milk is a medium of infection. \Ye ouly 
suppose or suspect that butter may be. 

32691. But it is not at all a Utopian idea?— It has 
not been established. 
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32692. Lady Everard. — W e had a definite statement 
from a professional witness on that point. 

Dr. Moorhead. — If the milk supply is properly safe- 
guarded in every way won’t the products of that milk 
be all right. If you have the main things all right 
must not the off-shoots be all right? — That was not 
the point. 

32693. If you are protecting the milk you are pro- 
tecting the products? — lies. 1 

32694. The Chairman. — There is another aspect of 
the question and it is this — that if infected 
milk is taken into a creamery or factory, it 
is there subjected to some form of pasteurisation. I 
don’t suggest for a moment that the pasteurisation is 
in all cases effective. In fact, we know it is not 
effective, but at the same time, some attempt is made 
to destroy pathogenic germs, but no attempt whatever 
is made to eliminate them from the milk from which 
butter is made at home? — I agree with that. It is a 
question of the degree of danger to the public health, 
and our experience is that the distributing creamery, 
or milk supplied for consumption as such, represents a 
far greater element of danger. 

32696. That proposition is perfectly incontrovertible? 
—Yes; and as a consequence, all our attention and 
time have been devoted to what we considered for the 
time being the most serious problem, and it seems to 
me that for some time to come the attention of local 
authorities will be fully taken up in bringiug the con- 
ditions of the milk supply to a proper standard. I 
don’t wish to disagree with the suggestion that butter 
requires better protection, but looking at the matter 
from a practical point of view, I say that the milk 
that is used for the purpose of human consumption is 
the first consideration. 

32696. There can be no question of that. The milk 
dealt with in the factory is the widest means of dis- 
seminating the germs if they exist; but we must not 
in any recommendation we. make seem to hit one 
particular interest and leave another interest go scot- 
free. I admit that there is an -enormous difference 
between the two, "but I don't want the Commission to 
be left open to the charge that they hit one branch 
of the industry at the expense of another. How- 
ever, I don’t want to press the point further. With 
regard to the appointment of veterinary inspectors, we 
have had before us a number of gentlemen appointed 
as such, and we have got from them the terms of their 
appointment, and to my mind it is perfectly certain 
that when the local bodies were making these appoint- 
ments they were either actuated by motives of 
economy, or they only desired nominally to put the 
Order into operation in order to save themselves from 
the lash of the Local Government Board, and to avoid 
being brought into Court, as you were obliged to bring 
in one or two District Councils, to compel them to 
enforce the Order. I want to know the view of your 
Board, as an Administrative Body, as regards the 
appointment of these men; whether you think it is a 
reasonable assumption, that you will get an efficient 
administration of the Dairies Order unless whole-time 
officers are appointed, who will be absolutely indepen- 
dent of local considerations and local influences? — I 
quite agree that whole-time officers would be 
enormously more efficient; but so long as the medical 
officer of health is a part-time officer you cannot 
enforce the suggestion that the veterinary inspector 
should be a whole-time officer. 

82697. We hope to make recommendations for the 
improvement of the existing condition of things? — I 
should like to point out the inconsistency of the Local 
Government Board endeavouring to insist on a whole- 
time veterinary inspector, but permitting the existing 
system of part-time medioal officers of health to 
remain. 

32698. Dr. Moorhead. — You would approve of a 
whole-time medical officer of health? — I think there 
would, be many advantages. 

82699. The Chairman. — Would it be a county 
appointment for a whole-time medical officer? — Yes, 
to get a sufficient area to carry his salary. 

32700. If you can convince us that it would be a 
desirable change to have whole-time medical officers of 
health appointed as well as whole-time veterinary 
inspectors, I think the Commission is quite open to 
consider the question? — I only referred to the matter 
incidentally arising out of the question as to a whole- 
time veterinary inspector. 
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32701. We want to avoid any inconsistency as far as 
possible; and it seems quite reasonable, as you suggest, 
that if your Bourd should advocate the appointment 
of whole-time veterinary inspectors, it would be incon- 
sistent to have fitful administration with regard to the 
medical officers of health working in the same area. 

I am aware that it is iu the minds of prominent 
members of the Local Government- Board to advocate 
in the near future such appointments as these, and I 
think that with the new appointments that are being 
created, and about to be created, it would be possible 
to have such an officer as that without imposing any 
very undue strain on the taxation of the country. I 
have in my mind at the moment the faet that the 
tuberculosis officers about to be appointed and who 
have been appointed, might also be constituted medical 
officers of health for tile county if it is found that it 
would be possible for them to discharge 'the duties, aud 
if it was consistent with the administration of their 
other work. That is merely a suggestion on my part, 
and I want to convey to you that we have no prejudice 
against it, and that we are quite open to consider any 
suggestion on the matter of whole-time medical officers? 

— \es. 

32702. We have, really come to the conclusion — I 
think it has been forced on us— that the administration 
as carried out at the present moment in a vast number 
of districts is little more than administration in name. 

Where a veterinary surgeon has been appointed at a 
salary of .£20 a year for the purpose of making an 
inspection of the cows in a district in which the dairy 
industry is largely carried on, I think it is perfectly 
obvious to any man of common sense that the local 
authority appointing such an officer at that salary only 
wanted to save themselves from reproach before the 
public, and to conform nominally with your adminis- 
tration of the Dairies aud Cowsheds Order. 

Dr. Moorhead. — The medical officers of health have 
the same salary? — He is in charge of n dispensary- 
district, and the veterinary inspector has to cover a 
rural district. I don’t wish to suggest that the salary 
is adequate. 

32703. Dr. Moorhead. — Or that they are iu a 
position of sufficient independence to carry out their 
duties. 

Lady Everaiid. — We have had evidence not only in 
Ireland, but also in England, that it is essential for 
the carrying out of the Order to have absolutely inde- 
pendent medical officers and veterinary surgeons? — 

Yes, I think that is the feeling of every one who has 
studied public health matters. 

32704. Is that the view of the Local Government 
Board? — I should not care to say it is the official view, 
but any official who is engaged in sanitary administra- 
tion cannot fail to see that a medical officer of health, 
who is only partly dependent on his salary, and has 
to carry on private practice-, obviously cannot be fear- 

82705. The Chairman. — Quite true. It was forcibly 
brought under the notice of the Commission in Belfast, 

Cork, and Dublin that it would be desirable to make 
the machinery for outside inspection more adequate 
than it is at the present moment, and that it should 
be possible for a public health authority to go into the 
district from which their milk supply is derived to 
make whatever inspection seemed desirable. I may 
say that I was under the impression that if that power 
were conferred on urban districts it would be 
enormously helpful to them in the' administration of 
their duties under the Order. I think it is perfectly 
unreasonable to ask them to undertake a large expen- 
diture of public money for the purpose of dealing with 
questions affecting public health, and allow a milk 
supply which is a source of infection to be brought 
into its district in any condition in which the vendor 
likes. Belfast had strong views. Cork also had views, 
though, perhaps, not so strong, and Dublin was also 
in favour of these outside powers of inspection. This 
Commission held a series of Sittings in England, and 
went to Manchester, where that power is enjoyed by 
the public health authority. We had before us 
witnesses familiar with the administration and the 
exercise of this power for some years past, and I may 
say that the conviction borne in on my mih$ by the 
evidence put before us by these officers — from whom 
we received the most cordial assistance, and who gave 
us every possible facility, and never sought to hide or 
hold back any information, whether it was to their 
credit or disadvantage — was that the introduction , of 
that power has been much less helpful to them than 
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I was under tbe impression that it would be. I make 
that statement to you to show that I think it is the 
feeling of this Commission at the moment, that if 
ideal conditons are to be brought about in regard, to 
the production of the milk supply, we need not rely 
on that power as a factor in procuring that result. I 
want to know from you' how often the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been invoked to confer that power on 
local urban authorities?— There has been a very pro- 
longed Inquiry held in Belfast, and the subject of 
that Inquiry is still under consideration. I think it 
will be dedided in the course of n few days, hut the 
decision has not been made public yet. The other 
districts that applied to us were, I think, Dublin, Cork, 
and Kingstown. These are the only applications I 
remember in addition to Belfast. 

3270G. With regard to these applications, have you 
held Inquiries in every case? — No; only in the case of 
Belfast. We asked for jirimn facie evidence in other 
cases, but they were not prepared to give it to us. 

32707. In other words, the Local Government Board 
felt that the. allegations made by the local authorities 
when applying for these Inquiries were not sufficient 
to warrant them in granting them? — I would not go 
so far as that. 

32708. But you did not give the Inquiry? — The. 
position taken up by us was, “If you want this power 
you must make out your case a prim a fade case. The 
Local Government Board will not authorise intrusion 
into a neighbouring district for tlie asking.” If they 
approached the Board 'with a colourable case the 
Inquiry would be held as in Belfast. 

32709. In Belfast the case was specific, and the 
allegations quite definite? — Yes. In Dublin and Cork 
the point was raised, “how can we get evidence; we 
cannot go outside the district." I don't think they 
were in any worse position in the matter of procuring 
evidence outside than was Belfast, where they gave us 
particulars of 500 dairies. 

32710. The only thing I would ask you is this — 
what view does the Local Government Board entertain 
with regard to the efficacy of this means of helping urban 
consumers to secure a better milk supply?— I think 
from the point of view of the urban authority it would 
be, useful, but the whole doubt that was in thp minds 
of the Local Government Board about the question 
was how the granting of these powers to urban 
authorities would react on the general administration 
of the Order over the whole area of supply to the 
urban authority. In the case of Belfast there were 
up to eighteen rural districts concerned. That is a 
big tract of country. It is possible — I don’t say that 
it would be a necessary consequence — that by giving 
Belfast outside nowers to control these eighteen rural 
districts,^ the rural authorities of these districts would 
say — “What is the use of our doing the work: let 
Belfast do it." 

32711. I want to know whether your Board is of 
opinion that it would be more convenient and efficacious 
to have these things efficiently controlled and adminis- 
tered locally rather than create a state of things that 
would warrant outside inspection' and lead to irritation 
amongst local authorities? — The principle of each 
authority doing its work within its own area has been 
laid down by Parliament for sanitary purposes, and 
unless there were grave reasons it ought not to be. 
departed from. I think the principle of local control 
ought to be respected as far as possible. 

32712. Lady Everard.— If they do it?— Yes; of 
course, it is subject to that condition. Both in Belfast 
and in all these other cases that we have dealt with we 
more or less suggested to urban authorities that if they 
could prove default on the purt of the outside authorities 
there would be no hesitation in granting them the 
powers. The real alternative is between giving these 
powers of outside control as a matter of right, or, on 
the other hand, reserving them for eases where you 
know, or where the evidence shows, the rural authority 
has not made reasonable use of the powers conferred 
on them. 

32713. In England I asked the question of one 
medical officer of health if the area from which the 
milk was" drawn administered the Order would it be 
all right? — Yes, of course. 

32714. But we know in many districts in Ireland 
public bodies don't even attempt to administer the 
Order: or m other cases they have only made appoint- 
ments? — I know there are some districts, certainly. 

Miss McNeilt,.— I think we had evidence, in 
some places that the local authorities did not ask a 


report from their veteriuary surgeon at all — that he 
supplied no report to his Council. 

32715. Lady Ever a an. — In the South of Ireland a 
veterinary officer gave us evidence that he reported 'the: 
existence of tuberculosis in cows to his Council, and 
when the Chairman asked the Council what they would 
do in connection with the report, the Council marked 
it “ read ”? — I can quite credit that in some cases. If 
they report- tuberculosis in cows’ udders it is optional 
with the local authority whether they go any further. 

The Chairman. — That is exactly the undesirable 
state of things that we. seek to remedy. We want to 
compel them to go further, and unless compelled they 
will not do so. 

3271G. Dr. Moorhead. — Would you be in favour of 
having all these clauses compulsory? — That clause 
about slaughter of milch cows affected with tuberculosis 
of the. udder should be made compulsory. 

32717. Would you not think the human being should 
come, before the cow? — I only advocate that- particular 
provision being made compulsory in the interest of the 
human being. 

32718. Don’t you think that if you had a department 
of public health , as you have, a Department of Agricul- 
ture, it would strengthen your hands in the administra- 
tion of that sort of thing? — Human life is more valuable 
than the life of a cow. 

32718a. The Chairman. — Does your Board ever 
protest against the salary that is offered to a veterinary 
surgeon for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the Order? — Yes, wo have doue so. They have 
offered .45 in some cases. We raised objections in 
Caliereiveen and Killarnev, and we protested, against 
the small salary offered. 

32719. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou have no power except to 
say , " you have made a fool of yourself.” You have no 
power to say to a Council, “ you must appoint a 
person at a reasonable salary”? — We- have never tried 
to .fix the salary. The whole introduction of the Dairies 
Order had to bo carried out very delicately. We started 
from a small beginning in 1908, and we did not want 
to arouse a mass of opposition. You-hnve now got the 
basis of organization, and once you have got the man 
there it is not so altogether hopeless to try to improve 
the quality and amount of his work: the first thing is 
to obtain even the germ of the organization. 

32720. The Chairman. — At all events, I think the 
Commission can arrive at no other conclusion from the 
evidence placed at its disposal, that so long as the 
appointments arc made fitful, so long as professional 
gentlemen are offered nominal honorariums for the 
discharge of their duties, Hnd so long as District 
Councils are allowed to exercise their own sweet will 
as regards the efficiency with which this work of 
inspection is carried out, so king will the present 
unhealthy state of things exist, and so long will u 
public health authority like yours be unable to 
efficiently control the milk supply? — Wliat I tried to 
point out was that if we attempted to force the pace 
in the early stages we should have brought ourselves 
up against a dead wall of opposition at once. 

32721. The thin end of the wedge lias been inserted 
and the necessity for the work has been admitted. We 
have four years’ experience of' the. Order, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the present method of 
inspection is absolutely inefficient. What we are. anxious 
to know is how the existing machinery could 
be so improved as to render it efficient. These are 
the points we are discussing with you here, and that 
is the reason we asked you to come, in order to know 
what the official mind would be on the views that have 
been presented to us and that linve been driven into 
our minds by the volume of evidence that has been 
offered? — The remedies for “default are undoubtedly 
very weak. In fact, unless Section 19 of the 
Tuberculosis Act that we have been discussing could 
be regarded as a remedy for default, you might say 
there is none. In the ease of water supply, or sewers, 
the Local Government- Board have power after inquiry 
to order the sanitary authority to carry out what is 
proved to be their duty, that- is, assuming that neglect 
or default has been established, but there ie no 
correlative power in regard to the Dairies Order. 

82722. Mr. O’Brien. — I don’t know if you are 
acquainted with the agricultural side of the Agricultural 
Organization '.Society. Have you officially come in 
contact with it at all? — We do to a certain extent. 

32723. They arc now working a system they call tlie 
“ butter control.” That is to say, they arc trying to 
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get a certain number of creameries that will work up 
to the very highest standard, and they have very 
careful inspection. One of the provisions is monthly 
analysis, and hitherto there has been supposed to be 
a monthly analysis of the water supply. You would 
have power to go into such a creamery and say, “ we 
want -to see the analysis of your water," and suppose you 
were not satisfied with it, you would have- power to take 
action on the strength of that analysis got by a private 
body?— Over creameries as such the Local Government 
Board have no power of control. 

32724. You have no legal power at present to go 
inside creamery premises except with the good-will of 
the owners?— Of course, there might be nuisances, but 
we have no power to interfere with them in their 
capacity as milk-producing or milk-preparing persons. 

32725. The Chairman. — Do you ever raise any 
question about the qualifications of veterinary 
inspectors?— No, if he is a registered .veterinary 
surgeon. 

32726. That is all you require? — We satisfy ourselves 
that he is on the register. 

32727. Can you tell me from memory at the moment 
any place m a rural district in which a reasonable 
salary is paid to a veterinary inspector such as would 
enable him to efficiently discharge his duty. What is 

the maximum salary paid as far as you remember? 

There is a case, I think, of a salary of £200 in one of 
the Belfast districts. 

32728. But is that an urban district? — No; Belfast 
Rural. And I think Mr. Mason in Rathdown gets 
about £200 a year— between £150 and £200. ° 

32729. Mr. O’Brien.— D o you know what the lady 
vet. of Galway gets? Is she not a county official?— I 
don’t know. 

32730. Do you. think that you could get a whole- 
time officer for £200?— I believe the Belfast inspector 
has undertaken to devote his whole time, but that is 
an arrangement more or less come to since the Inquiry. 

32.731. The Chairman. — It is quite a modem one?- 

It is quite recent, but Mr. Mason has been receiving 
this salary for some time, but ho is not a whole-time 
officer, I think. 

32782. I know he is not a whole-time officer. He 
does a variety of work for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to my own knowledge. Would it be your opinion 
that it would he conducive to the harmonious adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Orders, and the, supervision 
of the milk supply, to have these two branches of 
administration carried on under some central control ? 
—I scarcely follow. 

32733. What I have felt throughout is that the 
relations subsisting between public.' health questions 
and the milk supply question are so close that it would 
be extremely difficult to have the duties of the officers 
administering them divided — the one relating to public 
health alone, the other referring to the health of the 
dairy stock and the condition's under which they arc 
k' e pt — and I fear that if these were separately con- 
trolled it would lead to friction in administration and 
inefficiency thereby? — Well, I may say in one or two 
instances we had rather awkward questions as to the 
mutual relations of the medical officer and the 
veterinary inspector. 

32734. As to what is the duty of one and what of the 
other? — Yes; we try to make a rough and ready dis- 
tribution. 

32735. Is .it a matter of difficulty? — There are some 
border line cases that are hard to decide. 'It must be 
a matter of mutual co-operation. If the two men are 
not inclined to co-operate it is. very difficult. 

82786. If the officers are working under different 
Boards would it not render the difficulty greater and 
the causes of friction more numerous? — Undoubtedly, 
there, are possibilities of friction certainly. 

82737. And. in order to ensure efficient administra- 
tion you do think that it- would be desirable that they 
should be controlled from a common source? — I think 
so. At present they are controlled centrally and 
locally by the same body. 

82738. That- is quite true, but I want yon to take 
into your mind for a moment the fact that we propose 
m our Report to recommend going beyond the existing 
condition of things, and we think it would be necessary 
or some body to try and improve the milk yield of 
he cow. That would be a duty that would not come 
under your purview as a public health authority?— No. 
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82789. And that is one of the questions we have 
before our minds at the moment in which there would 
he a possibility of overlapping or friction between 
officers who should be working for a common end or 
purpose, but who would be controlled by different 
administrative bodies, and who might possibly get at 
cross purposes, and friction might arise. Don’t you 
think it desirable that our recommendation ought to 
obviate such a danger?— It all depends on bow far you 
are going to discriminate between what I may coll 
the commercial function — the improvement of the 
volume of milk— and the public health function— the 
improvement of the quality of the milk. 

32740. There is another aspect of the question as 
well — the question of tuberculosis in cattle. That- is 
an administration that- must be controlled by the 
veterinary branch of the Department of Agriculture? — 

I quite agree. 

82741. And, therefore, you see we have the possibility 
of a conflict arising between the administration of 
your Board and their Board; the one saying that the 
administration of the Department has driven the milk 
suppliers in that district out of the trade, that they 
are unreasonable in their restrictions, and that the 
result is that milk becomes scarcer. If both of these 
questions were considered by the same authority, and 
considered concurrently— the effect of the administra- 
tion of one branch upon the other — don’t you think 
under these conditions there would be a more efficient 
control ? — I don’t think it is at all impossible 
to differentiate along reasonable lines between the public 
health function and the veterinary function. 

32742. You think it is possible? — I don’t think it is 
impossible. 

82743. And you don’t think any possibility of conflict 
would arise between the bodies?— Not if the lines of 
demarcation were laid down. 

82744. I see the greatest possible difficulty in 
drawing a rigid line of demarcation? — Take the case 
of a tuberculous dairy eow; is that- the point? 

32745. That is one of the points. I don't suggest 
that it is by any means the only point, but I have 
suggested to you as a possibility of friction arising that 
it might be stated that the steps taken by the 
Department of Agriculture in the accomplishment of 
something that seemed desirable to them had had an 
adverse effect on the milk supply of the district, and 
the county medical officer of nealth' might say " these 
people are running away on a fad, with the result that 
they have driven people out of the trade, and no milk 
is available in the district "?— Speaking on behalf of 
the central public health body, I don’t think that is a 
matter that concerns us. If it is the function of the 
Department of Agriculture to do certain things, I 
don t think that we should raise any questions because 
of tlie consequences of their actions. 

32746. Then there is the question of overlapping in 
duties?— i’he point you put to me was the consequential 
effect of one department on the functions of another, 
and if the effect was to curtail the milk supply I don’t 
know that we should be directly concerned in that. 

32747. It would not be an indictable offence, I admit? 

—It would not be in any way an interference with 
the functions of the Local Government Board. 

32748. Lady Everard. — Under Section 4 (5) of the 
General Order of the Local Government Board the 
veterinary surgeon is bound to report to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture if he observes any cow suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder, or indurated udder, 
etc.?— I know that clause. It was introduced at the 
express wish of the Department. It was put in there 
because the Department asked to have it inserted. 

32749. The Chairman.— On the other hand, I would 
like to point out that you at the present- time recognise 
the appointment of veterinary surgeons in districts 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
Order, and the control and improvement of the health of 
these animals as far as possible. The Department 
might have in their mind some other scheme for 
accomplishing the same result by a different method, 
and would it be an economical administration to have 
one set of inspectors, which must be under the control 
of ffie Local Government Board, and another set of 
inspectors sent out by the veterinary branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, to carry out a different 
treatment or a different line of policy aiming at 
accomplishing the same thing?— It certainly would 
not, but I take it that in practice that just as we have 
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communications from time to time with the Depart- 
ment on matters affecting the milk supply, they would 
in the same way refer to us. The clause that Lady 
Everard . spoke about was put in to convenience the 
veterinary branch, and is an instance of the co-operatiou 
of the two Departments. 

32750. Lady Everard. — I don’t think that that 
clause has boon very much observed? — Possibly not, 
but at any rate there it is. 

32751. The Chairman. — In the Minutes- of the local 
governing bodies, when reports are received from 
veterinary inspectors, dealing with specific questions 
in their own area in which recommendations arc made 
that certain things should be doue by the local 
authority, and where no Order is made by the local 
Board in regard to these reports, does your Board ever 
send any remonstrance or protest against the local 
authority evading the recommendations of the veteri- 
nary inspector? — That is our regular practice. The 
directions on the reports arc always watched to see. 
whether the suggestions are earned out. 

32752. How far have you been able to accomplish 
your purpose by these remonstrances? — If they are set 
on neglecting the recommendations of the veterinary 
inspector. I don't think our remonstrances carry very 
much weight. 

32753. Do you persist in these eases, and is a further 
remonstrance sent on? — -"We follow the matter up to a 
certain point, but if it conies to a point when they 
say they won't do it, or mark our letter “ read," we 
have no power to carry it further. 

32754. Don’t you think it- would be well that some 
one should have the. power to carry it further? — That 
was the point of the suggestion I made about further 
powers of dealing with default. Certainly it would. 

32755. The. existing powers are obviously ineffective 
for the purpose of securing an effective, administration 
of the Order? — That is when the Council does not wish 
to do it-. 

32756. "We have had abundant evidence that the 
Councils don’t wish to do it. We have had it directly 
and indirectly. We know where they appoint a mail 
at 4:20 to supervise a large area that they only want 
the thing done for the purpose of saving’ them from 
incurring public odium and criticism from the Local 
Government Board, and we know that that- money is 
absolutely wasted, because the man can do nothing, 
and if he does make a recommendation they do nothing 
on his report? — Some form of default powers is needed. 

32757. With regard to the application of the Widal 
test, is the right conferred on your authority to compel 
suspected persons to submit themselves to t-hat- test? — 
No. 

82758. It is entirely permissive? — Yes. 

32759. Have you ever known a ease in which a 
medical officer of health was anxious to have this test 
- applied, aud where the individual refused to submit? 
— I think as far ns my memory goes that a case of 
that kind arose in connection with the Clontarf out- 
break. I know that we were very anxious to obtain 
bacteriological tests in that particular ease. 

32760. And you did not succeed?— No. There, have 
been several cases in which we could not get a blood 
sample for examination. 

32761. Does not the same rule npplv with regard 
to obtaining swabs from the throats; of those suffering 
from diphtheria? — Yes ; there is no compulsory power. 

32762. Have any representations ever been made, by 
medical men to the Local Government Board that it 
would be desirable to have this power conferred on 
them ?— I don ’t- think we ever had a formal representa- 
tion. It is a delicate matter after all, involving tile 
question of the liberty of the subject, and particularly 
in a case of suspicion. 

327(58. The liberty of the subject is interfered with 

very materially when you have contacts locked -up? 

There is no power to insist on it. 

32764. That has been done repeatedly? — There is no 
power to do it in the absence of consent. The medical 
. officer of health could be sued for unlawful detention. 

32765. If there is no power there ought to bo power? 
— cannot- compulsorily isolate contacts. There is 
a limited power under certain circumstances to which 
I would like to refer here. " Where the local authority 
in pursuance of the aforesaid powers have provided a 
temporary shelter or house accommodation , they may, 
on the appearance of any infectious disease in a' house, 
and on the certificate of the medical officer, cause any 
person who is not himself sick, and who consents to 


leave the house, or whose parent or guardian (where 
the person is a child) consents to his leaving the house, 
to be removed therefrom to any such temporary shelter 
or house accommodation, and in the like case on the 
like certificate may cause any such person who does 
not consent to leave the house to be removed therefrom 
to any such temporary shelter or house accommodation, 
where two justices, on the application of the local 
authority, and on being satisfied of the necessity of 
the removal, make -.in order for the removal, subject 
to such conditions (if any) ns arc imposed by the 
order." 

32766. Sir Stewart Woodiiouse. — Have you any 
power over a known typhoid carrier? — No. You cannot 
interfere with his liberty. He is not a person suffering 
from a dangerous infectious disease. 

327(37. Dr. Moorhead. — In Australia they lock him 


up. 

Mr. O’Brien. — T here was also a case iu America. 

Dr. Moorhead. — Is there any authority to prevent a 
dairy on which suspicion has fallen as the propagator 
of disease to prevent them supplying milk? — There is 
a section of the Infectious Diseases Prevention Act of 
1890 which empowers u medical officer of health, when 
he has grounds for believing that infectious disease is 
caused by milk from a certain dairy, to go and inspect 
it. If the dairy is in an outside district, he has to 
get a magistrate’s certificate. Ho then examines ‘the 
dairy, and he can examine the cows if he has a veteri- 
nary surgeon with him. The point that I would like 
to bring before the Commission arises hero : “ if, on 
such inspection, the medical officer of health iB of 
opinion that infectious disease is caused from consump,- 
tion of milk supplied therefrom, he is required to make 
a report.” 

32768. It is the, local authority that has to issue the 
Order for closing the dairy? — Yes. In practice, the 

trouble lias arisen from the phrase " on such inspec- 
tion." The local authorities have been advised that 
these are limiting words — that the evidence on which 
the medical officer’s report is given must be derived 
from facts obtained on the occasion of his inspection. 
Therefore, if there happened to be a typhoid carrier, 
you cannot ascertain that fact on the inspection, and 
the result is that you have got no legal power to close 
the dairy up, although you may have every moral con- 
viction that the milk is contaminated. 

32769. Mr. O’Brien. — Practically, that makes the 
Act a dead letter? — It is very hard to get over these 
words " on such inspection.” They have limited the 
effect very much. 

32770. Was that a matter that was threshed out 
when the Act was being passed? — I don’t suppose 
they ever foresaw the consequences. 

32771. It is a point that might be amended? — I think 
so. I think these words should bo omitted, or made 
to read — ** after such inspection." 

82772. The Chairman. — Has any applieatiou ever 
beeu made to the Local Government Board by the 
local authority for permission to subsidise a milk 
supply, or to incur any expenditure of rates for the 
purpose of improving or increasing the milk supply 
to the poor in the district over which they preside ?— 
I don’t know whether there was a serious application. 
There was a case of two District Councils in Clare- 
one of which proposed to supply an acre for the 
labourer to feed his cow on, and the other proposed 
to- provide the labourer with a cow. 


32773. That is not oxactly the idea I have in my 
mind. We did learn that in Liverpool at the present 
time a scheme is in existence -whereby charges are 
made on the local rates for the purpose of cheapening 
tlie milk supply to the poor. Is it recognised that in 
Ireland a local authority has power to carry out such 
a scheme? — No. At the time of the Tuberculosis Bill 

it wns discussed whether what was known as the 
Woolwich Clause should be inserted. That was a clause 
included m a local Woolwich Act of 1905; but it was 
decided that it should not bo included in tlie Tuberou- 
losis Bill. I don’t know whether there are manv 
Lnglish towns that have it, but there was this Wool- 
wich precedent for these powers of establishing a 
municipal milk depot. 

32774. I don’t know that we got from the gentlemen 
who were before us from Liverpool whether these powers 
wore conferred under a local Act or not. We also 
had evidence to show that a similar custom had pre- 
vailed m Glasgow up to a certain period. Is it your 
5® 11 that no such power exists under the Acts con- 
trolling local ndmimstijation iu Ireland?— I am quite 
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sure of that, otherwise the question would not have 
arisen of the inclusion of the Woolwich Clause to give 
such power. 

32775. Mr. O'Brien. — You have not had the question 
put to you by any Council?— I think no such proposal 
has ever been brought before us. 

32776. Do you know whether you would be able to 
give them that power?— Do you mean to equip places, 
and not supply the milk? 

32777. Yes? — No; it would not come within any of 
their functions as a sanitary authority. It would 
have to be conferred, if at all, by legislation. 

32778. Have you power at the present time to enable 
them to borrow money, or make use of the rates for 
the purpose of erecting sanatoria, or hospital or fever 
wards, or anything like that? — That is given partly 
under the Tuberculosis Act and partly under the Public 
Health Act. 

32779. But you don’t think that at present they 
could use the rates for the purpose of constructing a 
milk depot for the benefit of the community? — No, 
they could not. 

32780. Would you see any serious objection to that, 
supposing it was taken up in small towns, or even in 
larger towns? — Well, I have always understood that 
milk is a line of business that wants to be very 
carefully watched, and tfee question is whether the 
local authority would be able to obtain sufficient 
supervision. 

32781. It occurred to some of us that if you had 
such central depots in the different districts laid out, 
urban or rural, and all the dairy shops closed, you 
would have the milk under the direct supervision of 
the urban authority? — I don’t know whether such 
a scheme as is in your mind could be brought under'*' 
the powers, say, for the establishment of a market. 
They have power to establish a market under certain 
conditions. 

32782. And an abattoir? — Yes. I tliiuk it would be 

rather stretching the definition of a market. 

32788. Sir Stewart Woodhotise. — Did I understand 
you to say that if an outbreak of typhoid fever occurs 
in a rural district, the authorities in an urban district 
have the power to send out their medical officer of 
health to that dairy? — They have, if the Infectious i 
Diseases Prevention Act of 1890 is in force, but subject- 
to the condition that they must get a magistrate’s 
warrant. 

32784. They have the power of sending their veteri- 
nary inspector out? — Yes ; for the purpose of examining 
the cattle. 

32785. Without the consent of the Local Government 
Board? — Yes, they need not come to us. There are 
two conditions — that the Act is in force # in the district 
in which the disease occurs, and that* a magistrate’s 
warrant is obtained. Supposing a case of infectious 
disease occurred in the City of Dublin, and the Infec- 
tious Diseases Prevention Act was not in force, say, in 
North Dublin Rural District, that fact would not hinder 
the Corporation medical officers of health going out 
with the magistrate’s order into the North Dublin 
District. Of course, the Act is in force in North 
Dublin, and I only mention it by way of illustration. 
In every urban district that has the Infectious Diseases 
Prevention Act in force they can go out into the sur- 
rounding rural district in case the medical officer of 
health has reason to believe that milk from the rural 
district is causing infection in the urban district. 

32786. Having got a magistrate's warrant? — Yes. 

32787. Mr. O’Brien. — What power has he if he con- 
siders the dairy a source of danger? — The urban medical 
officer goes out with a magistrate's order. He inspects 
the dairy, and if he has reason to believe from the 
result of his inspection that his suspicions are correct, 
and that disease is caused by the dairy, he then reports 
to his own public health authority. They summon the 
outside dairyman to show cause why his milk supply 
should not be stopped, and if not satisfied with the 
explanation given, his supply is stopped. 

32788. Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — That only prevents 
his supply going into that particular district? — I don’t 
suppose that question has over cropped up. 

32789. Mr. O'Brien. — I t has in England? — I don’t 
know. If, for instance, a County Dublin dairyman’s 
trade with the city is suspended, he has really no 
other outlet. 

32790. The question is whether it would not be 
better for the urban council, or their medical officer, 


to communicate with the medical officer of the district 
where the supply is suspected? — I think he does, as a 
matter of fact. 

32791. And having said : “ We wish this supply to 
be prohibited, because we have satisfied ourselves it 
is a danger to us ” — whether then, if it were done- 
through the local medical officer of health, that officer 
would not prevent the dairyman from selling any milk 
at all until he was satisfied that the danger had passed 
away? — The sanitary authority on making an Order 
suspending the milk supply from a dairy are required 
to notify the facts forthwith to the Loci Government 
Board; we should then see that the medical officer of 
the district in which the dairy is situate was placed in 
possession of the circumstances. , 

32792. Dr. Moorhead. — It is only on the conditions 
that he finds on the occasion of his visit that he can 
act? — Yes. 

32798. So if you have typhoid carriers there, you 
cannot tackle them? — Not on the authority of any 
statutory powers. 

32794. Lady Everard. — In section 5 of the Local 
Government Board General Order, 1908, it is stated: 
“ A person who carries on the trade of cowkeeper or 
dairyman for the purpose only of making and selling 
butter or cheese, or both, and who does not carry on 
the trade of purveyor of milk, shall not, for the pur- 
pose of registration, be deemed to be a person carrying 
on the trade of cowkeeper or dairyman, and need not 
be registered.” What is the reason of that? — I never 
satisfied myself as to the precise intention of that 
clause. The history of it is that it was included in the 
original Order of the Privy Council in '79, and it always 
, seemed to me that that was a declaratory or explanatory 
clause as if to define what line of business was intended, 
as the business of a dairyman or purveyor of milk- 

32795. Lady Everard. — -I may say that every single 
witness that came before us thought it very unfair that 
a farmer who was selling butter should ’not be liable 
to inspection? — 

Mr. O’Brien. — H e is subject to inspection if his 
cattle is liable to be tuberculous. 

Lady Everard. — Not if he is not selling milk. 

32796. Mr. O’Brien. — I f you have an energetic veteri- 
r nary inspector, he goes about indiscriminately? — I 
don’t think he would have a right. 

32797. Do you think there would be a practical diffi- 
culty in the registration of all cow owners, irrespective 
of whether they sold milk or not? — It is all a question 
of the limits of administration. I don’t say there are 
any practical difficulties. The only question is what 
you are going to gain by it. 

32798. The Chairman. — Absolute uniformity of ad- 
ministration, and the application of the same Order to 
all engaged in the milk trade? — The whole scope of the 
section which authorises the Dairy Order goes to show 
that the regulations are intended to apply to the trade 
in milk, that is the selling of milk. 

32799. Mr. O’Brien. — I am giving in lieu of wages, 
or in part payment of wages, a pint or a quart of milk 
a day to my workmen; is that selling milk, and am 
I a purveyor of milk and liable to be registered or 
licensed? — I think the opinion we have expressed is 
that where milk was given simply as an allowance to 
a servant it did not. involve a sale, but if there was 
any regular sale — an exchange of the commodity for 
money — then that person comes within the terms of 
the Order. 

32800. But at the same time we have had evidence, 
I think, to show that in certain places where milk had 
been given to labourers more or less in part payment 
of wages, the farmers had refused to continue giving 
it to their labourers, because they were afraid of coming 
under the Order? — That is limited to a small part of 
the Newtownards Rural District, so far as my know- 
ledge goes. The farmers in that locality seem to have 
a great dread of bringing themselves within the Order. 

32801. The Chairman. — And that would furnish an 
argument why all producers of milk should be brought 
under the Order. Furthermore, I don’t think it is at 
all right that people keeping cows, though not selling 
the milk, should keep them in such a condition that 
they would come under the lash of the local inspector 
if the Order applied to them. 

Mr.' Wilson. — There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion to which I would like to direct your attention. 
The farmer at present sending milk to the creamery 
comes under the Order, but the home butter maker is 
not inspected. Practically, the effect of that has been 
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in many areas to react unfavourably upon the creamery 
industry, and put the dock back in agricultural 
methods ; and the suggestion to apply this Order all 
round is affected, I think, very largely by that situation. 
Now, if you apply the law impartially to all, that does 
not involve inconvenience or trouble for the home 
butter maker more than to anyone else; but it would 
prevent him being put in a privileged position as com- 
pared with his neighbour? — That argument was referred 
to by members of the Commission earlier in the day. 

32802. The Chairman. — Mr. Wilson entertains views- 
on this particular question, and I am anxious, as ho 
had not the advantage of being present' when it was 
discussed, that he would have an opportunity of usking 
you some questions on the matter himself? — Yes. 

32803. The Chairman. — Mr. Wilson, don’t suppose 
that because we have discussed the matter already you 
should be deprived of your right to put the question 
again, because I regard it as a question of extreme 
importance, and every member has a right to elicit 
all possible information in order to enable him to come, 
to a conclusion, so I would be glad if you discussed 
it with Mr. Smith now? — I explained to the Commis- 
sion earlier in the day that I thought the real difficulty 
was the question of the limits of the administration; 
that just at present we had a large problem in our 
bands, speaking as representing the central and 
the local authority, and one that takes up all our time 
and attention in this question of milk alone, and that 
from the evidence that came before us — the evidence 
of injury to public health — 

32804. Mr. Wilson. — I agree that that is the ex- 
planation, but I would like to know what objection 
there is to applying this Order to a wider class? — The 
extent of the work. 

32805. The Chairman. — I would like you to approach 
that from a different point of view. We don't con- 
template in our recommendations imposing on any 
existing authorities duties which they have not the 
power or the staff to discharge. We are concerned 
with what would be the most efficacious means of pro- 
ducing a certain result, and we shall not be deterred 
in making recommendations that seem good to us 
because it is stated that the existing machinery is not 
sufficient to deal with them. It is not a conclusive 
-answer to say that because we have other and larger 
problems to deal with and to administer we shall not 
be able to take up what we regard as minor and in- 
significant details. They are essentials, even although 
they should be considered details. We shall not hesitate 
to recommend that some machinery shall be devised 
for the purpose of dealing with them, even although it 
may entail a much larger exercise of administration 
than has hitherto been devoted to it, and I would 
invite you to approach the consideration of the ques- 
tion, not from the point of view of existing regulations 
and machinery, or of the staff available for the purpose 
of carrying out the necessary administration connected 
therewith, but from a new, improved, enlarged, and 
extended operation of the same Order, and the very 
same principle. You have directed our attention to 
the fact that when the Local Government Board were 
putting into operation the Dairies Order they did not 
wish to rush blindly against all local authorities, and 
aim at accomplishing too much immediately. Now, 
if I may say so, I quite sympathise with that adminis- 
tration, and think it was extremely thoughtful and 
well conceived, but we contemplate this matter from a 
new and improved and extended point of view. The 
public mind has been educated by what you have done 
up to a certain point, and our ‘aim and object is to 
provide you or some other public authority with what- 
ever machinery may be necessary for the purpose of 
perfecting the work on which you have already em- 
barked, and carried to a certain point; beyond which, 
you yourself admit, you cannot go, in view of the fact 
that your penalties are so difficult to impose, and we 
want to help you, or any other authority that may be 
created for the purpose, to carry out the scheme wc 
have in contemplation. If you would consider the 
question from that aspect, rather than from the aspect 
of the powers conferred and the staff available, I. think 
it would be much more helpful to us. I admit it is 
going into the prospective a little bit, but I know we 
can rely on you to assist us in devising the machinery 
to- carry out the work efficiently ? — I am here to assist 
you, and I am only too glad to assist you in any way 
1 can, and I should be sorry if anything I said should 
seem to : belittle the suggestion you have made. 


32806. It is not a question of bolittling? — 1 cannot 
get away from the standpoint of public health. I 
approach the question purely from that aspect, and it 
appears to me that the question of the want of uni- 
formity of regulations arises, not from the public health 
standpoint at all, but from the commercial standpoint. 

32807. Mr. Wilson. — You seem to ignore the fact 
that there are other aspects?— Speaking as one con- 
cerned in public health administration, it docs not 
come within my purview. You ask me whether in 
the interests of public health — after all that is the 
object I look at — it is desirable that home butter makers 
should be subjected to the same regulations as other 
milk producers, and I say I sec no proved necessity for 
it, on public health grounds, and if I did see an 
ultimate necessity for it, there is a far more immediate 
necessity for raising the standard of milk production for 
human consumption to a higher level. 

32808. Mr. O'Brien. — I think the. point rather is 
that what you might call a -commercial aspect in milk 
has a very serious, importance with regard to the 
agricultural health. We have long ago come to the 
conclusion that you have to get a larger supply of 
milk in Ireland available for the people, and if by any 
sort of restrictions you diminish the supply you may 
affect the health of the people. If these restrictions, 
or the registration of milk suppliers, prevent people 
from coming into the trade, or drives anyone out of 
the production of milk, they are to a certain extent 
endangering the health of the public, in so far as 
you are reducing the amount of a suitable' food that 
the public should have?— As far as my official cog- 
nizance goes, there is in the bulk no insufficiency of 
milk for the general population. At any rate, if the 
milk supply is deficient, .the circumstance does not arise 
from the want of the production of the milk, or the 
enforcement of any regulations attached to the produc- 
tion of milk. Again, so far as I know, the enforce- 
ment of the regulations has not tended ,to reduce the 
volume of the milk - supply available for human con- 
sumption, and with the exception of some isolated cases 
in which creamery suppliers have turned to making 
butter at home rather than come under the Order, 
I have not heard of any case where the Order has 
driven milk producers to the manufacture of home 
butter. 

32809. Surely the question is whether the effect of 
registration has not also diminished the supply bv 

making persons give up producing milk altogether? 

So far as the general information I have been able 
to get, it is only in one small part of the countrv — 
the northern part of Newtownards district — that that 
has occurred. 


32810. Mr. Wilson. — I think that is true, and that 
is one of the 'reasons why I cannot understand the 
objection to apply this Order all round. Admittedly 
the Order is not by any means a drastic one. 

The Chairman. — There is the aspect of the question 
that does not naturally appeal to Mr. Smith, and it 
is this — that the Commission dealing with the ques- 
tion as a whole should make recommendations that 
should not interfere with one branch of the industry 
and leave another branch of the industry free to follow 
its own sweet will. Mr. Smith is not concerned with 
our Report from that point of view?— But I should 
be concerned if I were to accept the proposition that 
the central authority and the local authority ought 
to be responsible for the control of home butter makers. 
That is the reason why, perhaps, I am rather shy of 
making the admission. If I saw public health grounds 
for doing it, I should agree readily. 

Ladv Ever aril — It is entirely on public health 
grounds that we are pointing out the necessity of 
extending the Order to home butter makers. 

32811. Sir Stewart Woouhoose.— I s the notification 
of enteric fever compulsory in rural districts ?— Yes, 
where the notification Act has been adopted. 

32812. Is it generally adopted?— I think it is. 

32813. If it is not adopted, there is no provision to 
prevent enteric germs finding their way into the milk?— 
It is not universally compulsory. 

Jf^Some districts have adopted it, and some have 

32 , 81 1 ?\ ? ave , 5-011 a W idea of proportion of the 
rural distncts thut have adopted it?— 144 out. of a total 
of 213 rural districts.;' 

32816. And to some extent that would lessen -the 
chance of infection by home made butter ?-.-The dis- 
tricts. that have not adopted it are not, in point of 
view of milk production', of much weight 
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32817. Does the power of compulsory notification of 
infectious diseases lessen the chance of home made 
butter conveying it? — The information that I have is 
that there is no proved case against butter as a source 
of infection. 

32818. There is very little known of typhoid fever 
being conveyed by home made butter? — Yes. A medical 
officer did raise the question in Enniskillen No. 2 
Rural District; he asked us whether he could seize 
butter coming from a house where there was a known 
case of enteric fever. We told him that if he could 
prove that the butter was infected, he could do so. 
That is the position. 

32819. Mr. O'Brien.— Is it not a fact that in the 
making of the butter — butter from a factory where 
tlio milk may bo infected by typhoid germs — the mere 
fact of raising it to a temperature not sufficient for a 
complete pasteurization, but to a lower temperature 
than that, will destroy. the typhoid germs? — I believe 
that the centrifugal separator is one of the things that 
render creamery butter less liable to carry infection. 

32820. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Has any attempt 
been made to deal with butter coming from a house 
that is known to bo infected? — It is a question of 
proof really, whether the butter itself is infected. 

32821. Supposing it is proved that typhoid fever 
exists in the house? — You must be prepared to prove 
that the butter is dangerous to the public health. 

32822. Mr. O’Brien. — I should like to know to what 
extent the Local Government Board has power to deal 
with a medical officer of health who, without exactly 
concealing disease, is very slack in dealing with it? — 
We should deal seriously with such a case. 

32828. What power have you? — We can remove him 
from office in a bad case. He has the status of a 
Poor Law officer. 

32824. I ask the question for tills reason — in my own 
district a short time ago we had a case of fever in a 
labourer’s house. It was not one of the Union cottages. 
The people of the house sent milk down to the creamery 
occasionally, and were actually sending some at the 
time that the disease existed. Nobody thought that 
there was very much in the illness of the children. 
There were some neighbours who went in to see how 
the. children were getting on, and one . of them, a 
woman, harried back the infection. Two of her 
children died from it. Then, of course, there was a 
row about it, and the doctor was noticed. The house 
was, however, never properly disinfected. The place, 
as far as we could make out, was fumigated. There 
was an old woman in the house and she refused to 
go out, and she said they were smothering her when 
they were disinfecting the place, und she opened all 
the windows. No notice of the fact that there was 
disease in the house was sent by the doctor to the 
creamery where the milk was taken in. We heard 
about the illness after it was found out, and sent word 
to the creamery not to take milk from the house. 
The disease had, no doubt, been brought from a 
farther district to this cottage, and that farther district 
was also sending milk to a creamery. We had more 
or less doubts that the doctor, who was a well-off and 
oldish man, did not show zeal, und we wondered 
whether there was power to see that things were 
properly carried out? — That sounds like a case of 
patent neglect. 

32825. The Chairman. — If you had a medical officer 
of health, would it not be his duty in the case referred 
to by Mr. O’Brien to remonstrate with this officer, and 
if ho was again guilty of dereliction of duty, to report 
him to your Board? — The way we would get in touch 
with it would be this — in every case of dangerous in- 
fectious disease the medical officer is required to furnish 
the Local Government Board, as well as the sanitary 
authority, with a report showing the date of the out- 
break, and name, address, and age of the patient, the 
probable cause of the outbreak, and the measures taken 
to deal with it. It is his duty to send such a report 
to the Board. 

32826. Lady Everard. — A private doctor? — We have 
no control over a private doctor. 

32827. I know a case where a doctor refused to allow 
a house to be disinfected? — The sanitary officer ought 
to have done it. 

32828. He was the sanitary officer, and he would 
not allow it to be done? — He refused to allow it? 

32829. Yes, absolutely refused. He said he did not 
believe, in infection. He thought tuberculosis was not 


an infectious disease. He would not allow us of the 
Women's National Health Association to disinfect the 
house? — I think if we heard that, we would send an 
inspector to speak to him. 

32830. He said that it could not be done without 
his certificate, and that he would not give a certificate. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Could he prevent anyone else enter- 
ing the house? — No one else would have the right of 
entry. 

Lady Everard. — There were four small children in 
the house, which was absolutely reeking with tuber- 
culosis. We sent, the woman to the Allan-Ryan 
Home, and the doctor would not allow her house to be 
disinfected. I put all the pressure I possibly could 
on him. 

32831. Mr. Wilson. — We have had both on the medical 
side, and still more on the veterinary side of the public 
health service over and over again, I think in every 
district we went to, complaints regarding the undue 
local influence that is brought to bear upon appointments 
of this kind. We have got at the present time the 
medical officer's work supervised, but so far as I am 
aware there is no nucleus of a scheme for supervising 
the work done locally by the district veterinary officer 
in connection either with cattle disease or the inspec- 
tion of cowsheds? — I would not go so far as to say 
that. Our medical inspectors when they carry out 
their periodical inspections of the district will go and 
see the veterinary officers regularly. 

32832. They are not men of his own profession? — No. 

32833. It has occurred to us that if it were feasible 
it would be very desirable to give these veterinary 
officers that are appointed by these local authorities 
some kind of backing from a man of their own pro- 
fession, and I don’t know whether you have already 
expressed an opinion on that? — I don’t think the ques- 
tion was put to me to-day ; but on the previous occasion 
when I was examined before the Commission I stated 
that I thought the Local Government Board would be 
glad of a recommendation that a veterinary inspector 
should bo added to their staff. We quite recognise 
that the medical inspector has his hands pretty full 
with other work, and, of course, there is the advantage 
of having a man of {he same profession conferring with 
the local veterinary inspector. 

32834. Then that brings one round to the point which 
we have talked over among ourselves, and we have not 
devised anything very definite yet — we have in this 
country at the present time got a service of Depart- 
mental inspectors and instructors working all over the 
country under the Department of Agriculture. You 
also have got a large service of veterinary gentlemen 
working under the local authority in public health 
work. Now, is it impossible to devise some scheme 
which will unify that service and put it more on the 
basis that the medical service is, so that the veterinary 
State service shall be something like the medical 
service as we know it? The suggestion I put before 
you for discussion would be — the Local Government 
Board should, of course, retain the executive power, 
but so far as the veterinary service is concerned, that 
their veterinary inspector that you spoke of just now 
might work with an advisory committee, on which the 
Department of Agriculture would be represented. I 
understood from one of our witnesses the other day 
that already it is the usual convention to discuss 
details between these two Departments when one of 
these veterinary questions come up? — Yes. 

32835. I would suggest that that convention be made 
a part of the official scheme? — I really don’t know 
sufficiently what the functions are of the Department’s 
veterinary inspectors to say to what extent they could 
take over the duties that are performed by the veterinary 
inspectors of the sanitary authorities. I cannot say, 
on the whole, that there is a sufficiently large number 
of questions that involve the dual aspect of public 
health and veterinary business to justify the creation 
of this joint committee. It is only now and then that 
a question of policy arises, and it is generally settled 
by correspondence, or a conference without much diffi- 
culty. To bring all the details of administration under 
the oognizance of a committee like that would be rather 
cumbersome, and tend to delay. 

32836. It does seem to me an unduly complicated 
arrangement to have two distinct veterinary services 
in the country — one handled by the Department of 
Agriculture, and the other by the Local Government 
Board — -and both of them from the necessity of the case 
tending to be rather underpaid — the individual veteri- 
nary inspector in the country — and to that extent below 
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par in efficiency. For instance, one knows with 
regard to the veterinary officers appointed by the Rural 
District Council that in a large number of eases the 
appointment is a farce and is likely to remain so? — 
You cannot expect a high standard of efficiency in 
return for the small salaries that are paid. 

32837. Lady Evebard. — You cannot expect a man 
to prosecute his cousin or uncle from whom he derives 
his principal means of livelihood? — There is, of course, 
that trouble — the conflict between official duty and 
private interests. 

32838-9. You don’t give the man enough to live on? 
— No, he must depend also on private practice. 

Mr. Wilson. — Here we have two sets of officials 
throughout the country. 

32840. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — I think your view, 
Mr. Smith, is that the most ideal arrangement would 
be to have a veterinary whole-time officer for each 
county in Ireland? — I suggested that as a substitute 
for the present part-time system. 

32841. Supposing that that should be found un- 
desirable by reason of expense on rates, would it be 
a fair working system — not an ideal system — to have 
two or three veterinary inspectors appointed by the 
Local Government Board in the same way as medical 
officers are appointed, to supervise the country and put 
pressure on all the local veterinary inspectors? — I have 
assented to that suggestion already, which was made 
by Mr. Wilson. 

32842. Lady Everaed. — We have had evidence from 
veterinary inspectors stating that it would help them 
immensely if they could say : “ What can I do; the 
inspector requires such a thing done, and I have no 
power but to carry it out ”? — I think it- would un- 
doubtedly strengthen his hands. That suggestion 
would, I am sure, be acceptable to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

32843. The Chairman. — I don’t think it ought to be 
assumed that the appointment of whole-time officers 
would of necessity increase the burthen on the rates. 
The local authority in Dublin County pay over £600 
a year to men, none of whom are whole-time officers, 
and in my opinion if we had a whole-time officer, we 
would have more efficient administration; but at the 
same time, it would not be necessary to offer £600 to 
a whole-time officer. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I f you had one whole-time officer, and 
if it was a large district, he might be paid a biggish 
salary with the proviso that he had assistance. 

The Chairman. — What wo want is to get some in- 
dependent man who will be in a financial posi- 
tion as to warrant the belief that he will not 
be actuated by any desire or any motive save and 
except the official discharge of his duty, and that he 
shall be absolutely blind to the personality of the indi- 
vidual whose interests may be affected or injured by 
any recommendation he makes; that he would simply 
order it to be done, and that it must be done. 

32844. Lady Everard.— You say, Mr. Smith, there is 
no power to take blood from a person in the case of 
the Widal test, or a swab from the throat in the 
ease of diphtheria? — No, not without consent. You 
cannot do it compulsorily. 

32845. Mr. Wilson. — Are preservatives allowed in 
milk under any condition ?— The English Board recently 
lssued an Order as to the limits of preservatives in 
milk and ereum, and we shall probably do likewise 
after a little time. I don’t know that there is any 
Statutory limit. 

32846. Dr. Moorhead.— S ection 8 of the Food and 
Drugs Act of 1875 deals with it. It does not allow 
any mixing, colouring, or powdering of anv article? — 
W e want to see the working of the Order ‘in England 
before we take action. 

82847. Mr. O’Brien.— I s it not a fact that we are 
allowed to use a certain amount of preservatives in 
butter and milk?— 


OBrien.— I thought we were not prevented by 
any Act from putting boraeie acid into milk or cream? 
ir- mc ifc 5s eo *npletely prohibited. 

Mis 1 McKsiii— Then, «as an Art of last ™>r in 
wmch the question of boraeie acid was dealt with. 


32848. Mr. Wilson. — One of the various suggestions 
that have been made in the course of our proceedings 
was that the local authority might be tentatively given 
power, if it has not got it already, to own a field 
here and there, for the express purpose of letting it 
out for grazing to labourers at a reasonable price. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Do you mean by that that a local 
body could apply the rates to the purchase of a town 
park that was being sold, to be made use of as a 
commonage? 

Mr. Wilson. — Have they the power to do that, Mr. 
Smith? — No: there is no existing power under the 
existing sanitary code. 

32849. Mr. O'Brien. — Have they not power to make 
a public recreation park? — Yes; but I take it what is 
required is grazing ground. The rural authority has 
to come to us to acquire recreation grounds, and we 
watch it very closely. It is a kind of thing that is 
likely to be abused. 

32850. It would not be in your power to wink at 
a recreation park where you knew it was to be used 
for dairy cows for the use of the parish or town? — 
I don’t think that we would attempt to wink at it. 

32851. Mr. Wilson. — You would seriously object to 
that power being given for such a purpose? — After all, 
is there such a great difficulty throughout the whole of 
Ireland in getting grazing accommodation? 

32852-3. The Chairman, — We have been informed 
that it is impossible to get it in some places, and that 
the local people have gone to the Estates Commis- 
sioners to reserve portion of laud for cow parks. Is 
there any objection to the local authority becoming 
responsible for the repayment of the purchase annuities 
that would be imposed on such an undertaking? Is 
there any legal difficulty in the rural authority becoming 
responsible for the payment of the purchase annuity 
on the portion of land which would be vested in them 
for n specific purpose? — I am not aware of their having 
any such powers. If they have not got the specific 
powers, they are not authorised to do it. 

32854. Mr. Wilson. — I take it-, the proposal would 
not differ materially from the present power to own 
land for a labourer’s cottage, or a graveyard? — Well, 
of course, it is a question of policy. 

32855. Lady Everard. — I rather thought that some 
District Councils had taken land where it was striped 
out. 

Mr. W ilson. — At any rate, you give one to suppose 
that the difficulty at present ‘ is the lack of these 
specific powers?— Yes. There are no powers to my 
knowledge. 

32856. Mr. O'Brien. — Can you say when you were 
getting out this Table if you got into your statistics 
the number of cases of enteric fever that were existing 
at the same time?. In 1893 there were a number of 
cases in a particular district; was there at that time 
much enteric in districts other than that particular 
district?— I did not really go into that. It is definitely 
stated^ in regard to Castleisland that until this great 
visitation of enteric fever there had been no prevalence 
of enteric in the district, and in general terms that 
appkes to the whole list. These outbreaks are excep- 
tional, and they cannot be connected with anv of the 
ordinary causes. 

82857. Dr. Moorhead. — -Pasteurization, as a rule, is 
not carried out in these creameries? — Not in the 
creameries found to be associated with disease; or if 
wav been Cnrried oufc ’ 5t was oul - v in a P erf nnctory 

32858. You have murked on your Table the creame- 
ries where pasteurising plant is used?— Yes. When I 

saw that in the records I put it down. 

32859. In some cases you have no remarks about 
pasteurising plant. Does that mean that there was 
no pasteurising plant connected with the creamery?— 
Ihat would not be a safe inference. 'Where I saw 
%*** th , at , fcher T e , a pasteurising plant I made a 
note of the fact. In the last two recent outbreaks there 
was no effective pasteurisation at the creameries. 
Of course, in the ordinary rural district there 
are comparatively few causes of epidemic outbreaks of 
disease, and that is what makes this class of outbreak 
so prominent — so unusual. 

,3? Chairman.— We are much obliged to you, Mr. 
bmith, for your attendance. 
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LIST OF OUTBREAKS OF ENTERIC FEVER ATTRIBUTED TO INFECTED SEPARATED 
MILK FROM CREAMERIES. 


(Prepared from the Reports and Records of the Local Government Board). 


Sanitary District. 

Dispensary District. 

Approximate Date. 

Number 

of 




Cases. 

1, Bandon 

Bandon . . 

August, 1893 

43 

2. Tralee 

Castleisland 

October, 1893 to May 

700 





3. Killamey . . 

Molahiffe 

June, 1894, to Spring 






4. Tipperary . . 

Bansha . . 

September, 1894 . . 
July, 1895 


5. Tipperary .. 

Bansha . . 

20 

•6. Kilkenny . . 
. Callan 

Tullaroan \ 

October, 1895 

200 

7. Cork 

Blarney . . 

March, 1896 

8 

Mallow 

Buttevant 

September, 1896 . . 

14 } 

ft Groom 

Castletown 



10. Mitehelstown 

Mitehelstown 

October, 1896 

34 

11. Newcastle West 

Ardagh . . 1 



Rathkeale . . 

Rathkeale 



12. Kilmallock 

Ballyhea 

June, 1897, to 

42 



January, 1898. 


13. Newcastle West 

Feenagh and Broad- 

September, 1897. 

28 




14. Kanturk . . 

Newmarket 

September, 1897, to 
January, 1898. 

39 

15. Kanturk . . 

Milford . . 


25 

16. Kanturk 


January, 1898. 



May, 1898 

10 

1 1. Newcastle . . 

Feenagh . . 

May, 1898 

10 

18. Newcastle . . 
Croom 

Feenagh . . \ 

November, 1898 . . 

{ 5 } 

19. Sligo 

Carney . . 

June to July, 1899 

56 

20. - Ballysliannon No. 3 

Kinlough 

March, 1900 

30 



August, 1900 


Killarney . . 

Coom . . J 


22. Mitehelstown No. 2 

Galbally . . 

October, 1900 

20 

23. Cavan 


November, 1900 . . 

52 

24. Nenagh . . ^ 

Newport \ 

Silvermines j 

April, 1901 

40 

25. Boyle No. 2 

Gurteen . . 

September, 1901 .. 

25 

26. Macroom . . 

Clonmoyle 

December, 1901 . . 

18 

2i. Callan No. 1 

Kilmoganny 

December, 1901, to 

16 





28. Kanturk . . J 

Newmarket f 


31 

Kanturk \ 

1902. 


29. Kanturk . . 

Newmarket 

May to June, 1902 

10 

30. Tipperary No. 1 

Cappagh 

June, 1902 

22 

31. Listowel . . 

Tarbert . . f 

May, 1903 

11 / 


\ 

November, 1903 . . 

42 \ 

32. Mitehelstown No. 1 

Mitehelstown 

July, 1903 

9 

33. Sligo 

Cliffoney 

November, 1903 . . 

90 

34. Limerick No. 1 

Cappamore 

July, 1904 

24 

35. Tipperary No. 1 

- 

February to April, 

10 

36. Charleville 

_ 

August, 1905 

40 

37. Omagh 

Gortin 

November, 1905 . . 

72 

38. Glin _ . . 

Glin 

January to May, 

41 



1906. 


39. Tralee 

Castlemaine 

February, 1906 

7 

40. Boyle No. 2 

Gurteen . . 

July, 1906 

10 

41. Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

October, 1906 to 

50 


April, 1907. 


42. Manorhamilton 

Manorhamilton 

July to October, 1907. 

44 


Observations. 


See article by Dr. Welplv in 
“Lancet" of 21st April, 1894. 

Includes secondary cases but Castle- 
islnnd Creamery main centre of 
infection. 

Ballinvarrig Creamery. 

Rossadrohid Creamery. 

Rossadrchid Creamery ; all cases 
witl in a short radius of Creamery. 
None attacked except those who 
partook of separated milk. 

Early cases diagnosed as Typhus 
Fever or Influenza. 

Moume Abbey Creamery. 

Lisoarroll dreamery. 

Creamery at Granagh. 

Mitehelstown Creamery. Closed 10th 
November, 1896. 

Primary case was sister of employee 
at Ardagh Creamery. 

First patient brought home from 
Mallow. Disease spread through 
Ballyhea Creamery. 


Disease imported from Newcastle. 
Family first attacked supplied 
milk to Creamery. 


Feenagh Creamery. 

Ballinful Creamery. No pasteuri- 
sing plant. Temporarily closed. 

Kinlough Creamery. Milk stored by 
customers in sleeping and living 
apartments. 

Nohoval Creamery. 

Myra Creamery. 

Lossett Creamery. 

Bnllinahinch Creamery Everv 
patient had eaten bread made with 
separated milk. 

Outbreak ceased on temporary- 
closure of Creamery. 

Creamery closed 5th January. No 
cases afterwards. 

Newmarket Creamery. 

Knockaeommer Creamery. Infec- 
tion imported from preceding out- 
break. 

Hollyford Creamery and Branch at 
Annacarty. 

Tarbert Creamery. Two outbreaks. 


Milk -carrier, first patient. Ballin- 
trilliek Creamery temporarily 

Cappamore Creamery. No pasteuri- 
sing plant. 


Ballyhea Creamery. 

Green castle Creamery established 
1904. First patient was attendant 
at Creamery. 

Pasteuriser not used. 


Dromahaire Creamery. 
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Sanitary District. 


43. Manorhamilton 

44. Omagh 

45. Listowel . . 

46. Manorhamilton 

47. Manorhamilton 

48. Kanturk . . 

49. Thurles 
Nenagh 

50. Toberonrry 

51. Enniskillen 

52. Croom 
Kilmalloek 

53. Tralee 


Dispensary District. 


Approximate Date. 


Number 

C 


Observations. 


Dromahaire 


Gortin 

. . Tarbert . . 

. . Manorhamilton 
. . Dromahaire 

Borrisoleigh 
Toomevarra 
/ Coolaney 
\ Tobercurry 
Derrygonnelly 
. . Croom 
. . Bruree . . 
f Ardfert . . 

\ Tralee No. 2 


. . September to Decern - 
ber, 1907. 

.. October to Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

.. July, 1908 

November, 1908 . . 
December, 1908 .. 
March, 1909 
| July, 1909 

J April to December, 
\ 1910. 

January, 1911 
/ May, 1911 

/ April, 1912 


— J 


Thirty-six houses. Number of 
individual cases not ascertained. 


Pasteurising plant not in use. 
Mainly Mullawn Creamery. 
Fifty cases for year. 

Cui'rabeha Crcamerv. 


60 

26 

26 

16 


Cursallogh Creamery suspected. 

Derrygonnelly Creamery. I 

Banogue Creamery. No pasteurising 

S ' ant. t 

rid Creamery. No efficient a 
pasteurisation. ; 


TIME DISTRIBUTION OF ENTERIC FEYER OUTBREAKS RECORDED ON PREVIOUS 1, 
LIST (Pages 179-180). 1 

C 


Approximate Date of Onset. 

Rural Sanitary Districts affected. 

January 

February 

March 

May 




Glin, Enniskillen. 

Tipperary No. 1, Tralee. 

Cork, B&UyBhannon No. 3, Kanturk, Kanturk. 

Nenagh, Tobercurry, Tralee. 

Kanturk, Newcastle (Co. Limerick), Kanturk, Listowel, Croom. 

Killarney, Kilmalloek, Sligo, Tipperary No. 1. 

Tipperary, Mitchelstown No. 1, Limerick No. 1, Boyle No. 2, Manorhamilton, Listowel, 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 




Bandon, CharleviUe, Millstreet. 




Tralee, Kilkenny, Croom, Mitchelstown, Manorhamilton, Omagh, Mitchelstown No. 2. 
Sligo, Listowel, Omagh, Manorhamilton, Cavan, Newcastle (Co. Limerick). 

Newcastle (Co. Limerick), Kanturk, Macroom, Callan No. 1, Manorhamilton. 


RECENT MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS OF ENTERIC FEVER. 



Clonmel Urban 
Banbridge Rural 
Belfast Co. Borough 
Lisburn Rural; .. 


Enniscorthy Urban 


Londonderry Co. Borough 
Castlebar Rural / 

Castlebar Urban 1 


Carlow Urban .. 
Fermoy Rural . . 
Tralee Urban . . 
Ballyshannon Rural 


Mallow Urban .. 
Moira Rural 
Ennistymon Rural 


Cavan Urban .. 
Dublin Co. Borough 
Arklow Urban . . 


Dublin Co. Borough 


January-May .. 
August-September 
August-October 


November-December 


April-May 
M arch-Sep te 


•September 
November 
July-August 


November 
December-March 
January 


January 

January-March 

July 


October-January 


Approxi- 

number 


Origin obscure, but probably infected milk. 
Unreported case in milk-vendor’s family. 
Ill-defined illness in milker. Widal test 
positive. 


Clontarf epidemic. 

Kiltimagh Convent Sohool; Carrier in 
dairy premises. 

Fever of a mild type, not clearly defined, 
probably enteric. 

Origin of infection obscure. 

Attendants of Lunatic Asylum attacked. 
Unreported case in family of Asylum 
milk contractor. 


Typhoid Carrier. 

Case of illness in milk-vendor’s family. 
Bundoran ; origin of outbreak obscure ; ; 
milk suspeoted. 

Unrecognised cases in dairyman’s family. 
Donacloney, traced to Typhoid carrier. 
Contaminated water used for washing milk 


Two dairies involved. Origin obsoure. 
Unrecognised oases in milk-vendor’s house- 
hold. 

Unrecognised case in milk-vendor’s family. ‘ 
Patients supplied from one dairy, but cause 
of infeotion doubtful. 

Source of infection doubtful. 


The Commission then adjourned till the following morning. 
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SIXTY-FIRST DAY.— SATURDAY, 14th DECEMBER, 1912. 

The Commission met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse,,, m.d. ; G. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec Wilson, Esq.; and 
Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. John T. Drennan, B.L., Registrar and Assistant 

32861. The Chairman. — You are Registrar and 
Assistant Secretary to the Estates Commissioners, I 
understand, Mr. Drennan? — I am. 

32862. As you may have heard, this Commission has 
been appointed for the purpose of inquiring into an 
alleged scarcity of milk in certain urban and rural 
districts in Ireland, and the causes responsible for the 
shortage. Amongst other causes that have been 
suggested to the Commission by various witnesses 
throughout the country, is the difficulty of procuring 
land for the grazing of cows in certain rural' districts. 
We have had evidence before us that the Estates 
Commissioners do, when dividing land amongst small 
landowners, reserve certain portions of an estate in 
different parts of the country for the purpose of grazing 
the cows of labourers or small farmers in these districts ; 
and it is mainly with regard to that particular branch 
of your work that the Commission would like a little 
further information. Have the Estates Commissioners 
ever been obliged to refuse applications for an allotment 
of land for this purpose? — I am not aware of any 
occasions on which the Commissioners have had to 
refuse such applications. 

32863. Have numerous applications been made so 
far as you know? — I don’t think so. Applications as 
they are received are placed with the papers relating 
to the estate, and they are referred to the inspector, 
whose business it is to prepare a scheme for the allot- 
ment of the untenanted lands, if any, on the estate for 
the approval of the Commissioners. "Whether or not these 
papers contain an application for a cow plot, if the In- 
spector considers that a cow plot should be provided, he 
recommends the Commissioners to provide one, and 
he suggests the area and the annuity that should be 
payable, by the trustees. He also suggests the names 
of the trustees. 

32864. There is no rule or order of your Commis- 
sioners to the Inspectors commanding them to refuse 
to consider such applications? — None. 

32865. Mr. O’Brien. — There have been some such 
applications? — Yes. I should be rather inclined to say 
that the refusals come from the tenants and not from 
the Commissioners. 

32866. The Chairman. — Local difficulties have some- 
times been raised, and where lands have been dis- 
tributed people look more to their own personal in- 
terests than to the public interests, and protests have 
sometimes been made against an allocation of land for 
this purpose? — Yes. 

32867. You have no information at your disposal 
which would enable you to say in what number of 
cases these protests have been made? — No. 

32868. These protests would have been locally made 
to your inspectors when they were on the estate? — 
Yes, and also by letters addressed to the Commissioners. 

32869. With regard to the question of security, do 
your Commissioners favour the security of individuals 
or the security of a public body for the payment of 
the annuity? — The Commissioners place an annuity on 
the land for which they consider the lands to be 
security in themselves. 

32870. Yes. " I was only curious to know whether you 
preferred . having local representatives as registered 
owners of these plots, or whether you would prefer 
having them vested in a local authority, in view of 
the fact that we all know that from time to time human 
beings pass away and difficulties arise sometimes as 
to the nomination of successors, and whether a repre- 
sentative body having a continuous existence would be 
a more substantial security than private individuals? — 
Undoubtedly what you have pointed out weighs with 
the Commissioners; the local' authorities are a con- , 
tinuing body, whereas private trustees pass away, or 


Secretary to the Estates Commissioners, examined. 

sometimes decline to act. Again, the rural authorities 
have the collateral security of the rates. Ou the other 
hand, of course, private trustees, where you get, as 
we have been fortunate in getting in a number of cases, 
men living in the district who know the wants of the 
people there, they are no doubt in some cases more 
desirable trustees than a rural council, the majority of 
whose members do not live iu the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the lands. 

32871. At all events, no difficulty has ever arisen 
about the allocation of these plots in regard to the 
person or authority iu whom they are to be vested? — I 
am not aware of any. 

32872. And the Estates Commissioners have got no 
fixed policy in regard to having the plots vested in 
local authorities or individuals. They consider the 
circumstances in each case, and if they are satisfied 
that they have got hold of the right individuals, they 
are quite content to vest in them?— Yes. 

32873. And they are also prepared to take the local 
authority as trustees? — Yes. 

32874. Lady Everard. — Do you find the local 
authorities are keen to undertake such work? — Well, it 
is only since the passing of the Act of 1909, which 
came into operation in December, 1909, that the 
Commissioners have had power to give any allotment 
to District Councils at all, and I don’t really think 
anyone can lay down any general opinion from the. 
limited number of cases we have had before us. I 
have prepared a list here of cases in which allotments 
have been made. 

32875. The Chairman. — I am pleased to see that a 
good number has already been allotted, because we had 
only knowledge of two or three instances in which it 
has been done — I mean that it had only been brought 
to the knowledge of the Commission in a couple of 
cases — in Athenry, Oldcastle, and Croom? — Yes. At 
Athenry we did not make an allotment to trustees. 

82876. No. I understand what you did there did not 
meet with the eo-operation that the local people desired ; 
at least it was represented to us that, although the 
land was nominally given by the Estates Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of enabling the inhabitants of 
Athenry town to keep cows, there was not a single extra 
cow on the land. I am not making any point against 
your Commissioners in that; I only point it out to 
show that the selfishness of individuals will sometimes 
defeat the most benevolent policy of a board or depart- 
ment? — Well, with regard to Athenry, I think I am 
entitled to say that the Commissioners consider that 
the allotment" which was made of the land was a 
suitable allotment, and that, it was made in accordance 
with the wishes of the inhabitants of Athenry. 

32877. That was not disputed in the very least by 
the witness who was examined before us. He quite 
admitted that the allotment had been made in 
accordance with the wishes of the local people, but the 
allegation made was this — whereas it was claimed 
that the land should be allotted in order j— to 
enable the inhabitants of the town to keep cows, not 
a single one of them kept cows on the land? — Of course, 
it is open to them to keep the cows on it. 

32878. I agree, but it happened they did not? — 1 
should, perhaps, explain that the town tenants were 
most anxious to purchase their holdings in town, and 
that to do this under the Land Purchase Acts it was 
necessary to link with their town holdings an allot- 
ment of land. The Commissioners did that, and the 
combined holding, subject to a combined annuity, was 
vested in the tenant. Each owner of the allotment 
can utilise his lands for vegetables and- for the pasture 
of cattle, or he can meadow portions of the land, so 
that in the winter he could feed the cattle. 
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32879. I am not in the least reflecting on the advan- 
tages of the scheme. The only point I wanted to make 
was this — that if the Commissioners were anxious to 
co-operate with the idea of helping this Commission to 
secure additional pasturage for stock that would be 
milk-producing stock, it would seem to the Commission 
to be more desirable that cow-plots where possible 
should be allocated, to enable people to keep cows that 
would be milk-producers? — In allotting land the Estates 
Commissioners have regard to the fact that the primary 
object of the Land Purchase Acts which they administer 
is the transference of the ownership of the laud to tile 
occupying tenant, and I should, perhaps, call your 
attention to the fact that Parliament itself has specified 
the classes of people to whom land is to be given. I 
have here a short statement with reference to the 
procedure as regards the sale of estates under the Irish 
Land Acts, so far as the Estates Commissioners are 
concerned. 

32880. Of course, I quite recognise that the Estates 
Commissioners have got to administer certain Acts of 
Parliament which have been entrusted to them, and I 
don't suggest for a moment that our policy should in 
any way interfere with the policy of the Estates 
Commissioners from that point of view; but what I 
was pointing out was this, that when the Estates 
Commissioners would be considering these individual 
questions, if they were desirous in assisting the purpose 
for which this Commission has been appointed, it 
would, in our opinion, be more desirable that the land 
should be reserved in that way if possible. Beyond 
that, of course, we don’t go? — In the circumstances 
that you mention, I may say that the Commissioners 
are prepared to make allotments for the grazing of 
cows. 

32881. Thank you very much. That is all, I think, 
that we could expect the Commissioners to do, and I 
was only anxious to let the Commissioners know what 
our experience was as to the efficacy of the different 
schemes of allotment which they had .adopted, and we 
were told that the Oldcastle scheme has been most 
successful. The Athenry scheme, on the contrary, has 
not been so successful from that point of view, but I 
don’t suggest for a moment that the Athenry scheme 
has been a failure from the Commissioners’ point of 
view, only that it has not succeeded iu dealing with the 
question in which we are interested for the moment? — 
I understand the position of the Commission. Perhaps 
it would be well if I stated shortly the procedure as 
regards sales of estates under the Irish Land Purchase 
Acts, so far as the Estates Commissioners are con- 
cerned. These sales may be divided into two classes — 
(1) Direct sales by landlords to tenants, and (2) sales 
of estates to the Estates Commissioners for the purpose 
of resale. (1) Direct sales constitute about 7/8ths of 
the sales. In these sales the owner of the estate, 
before he comes to the Estates Commissioners at all, 
enters into agreements with tile tenants for the sale 
to them of their holdings, at prices agreed on between 
the parties, and, provided that the Estates Commis- 
sioners consider that the lauds are fit to be declared 
an “estate” for the purposes of sale, and that the 
holdings are security for the advances applied for, and 
title is shown, the advances are made by the Estates 
Commissioners, and the holdings are vested in the 
purchasing tenants as owners in fee-simple. The 
Estates Commissioners have no power to acquire any 
portion of a tenant’s holding to provide a "cow-plot.” 


As regards the second class of sales, sales of estates to 
the Estates Commissioners, these estates in a number 
of cases include, in addition to tenanted land, areas 
of untenanted land, and it is only in these estates 
comprising untenanted laud that the question of the 
Estates Commissioners providing "cow -plots" can 
arise. Section 17 (1) of the Act of 1909 provides as 
follows : — 

In the ease of the sale of an estate to the Laud 
Commission, advances under the Land Purchase Acts 
may be made for the purchase of parcels thereof by 
the following persons : — 

(a) A person being the tenant or proprietor of a 
holding not exceeding ten pounds in rateable 
value ; 

( I) ) A person who has surrendered liis holding for 
the purpose of relieving congestion; 

(c) A person who, within twenty-five years before 

the passing of the Act of 1903, was the tenant 
of a holding to which the Land Acts apply, 
and who is not at the date of the purchase 
the tenant or proprietor of that holding, or, 
in case such person is dead, a person 
nominated by the Land Commission as his 
personal representative. 

These are popularly known as evicted tenants. 

32882. Mr. O'Brien. — It is not the Evicted Tenants 
Act? — No. The Evicted Tenants Act is an Act giving 
the Estates Commissioners compulsory powers to 
acquire land for the reinstatement of evicted tenants. 
The remaining clause of Section 17 (1) of the Act of 
1909 is— 

(d) Any person to whom iu the opinion of the Land 

Commission, after adequate provision has 
been made to satisfy the requirements of the 
persons mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs of this sub-section, an advance 
ought to be made. 

It will thus be seen that, in the distribution of 
untenanted land, the Estates Commissioners have, in 
the first instance, to consider the requirements of the 
persons mentioned in classes (a), (b), (c). The pro- 
visions which enable the Estates Commissioners to 
provide “ cow plots ” are those comprised in Section 4 
of the Act of 1903 and Section 18 of the Act of 1909. 
These Sections provide that advances may be made to 
trustees (i.e.) (a) private individuals approved by the 
Estates Commissioners, or (ii) the Department of 
Agriculture, and County and Rural District Councils, 
for the purposes, inter alia, of pasturage, and such 
trustees hold the land subject to a scheme for the user 
thereof. The scheme in the case of private trustees is 
settled or approved of by the Lord Lieutenant under 
Section 20 of the Act of 1903, and, in the case of the 
Agricultural Department and County and Rural 
Districts, it is settled or approved of by that Depart- 
ment under Section 18 of the Act of 1909. I am not 
aware of any other statutory provision enabling local 
authorities or other bodies to acquire lands compulsorily 
or by agreement for "cow -plots.” 

32888. Lady Everard. — Here is the list of allotments 
made by the Estates Commissioners to Trustees under 
Sectiou 4 of the Irish Land Act, 1903, of parcels of 
untenanted land for the purposes of pasturage of cows 
of agricultural labourers and others : — 


County. 

Townland. 

Area. 

Purchase Money. 

Galway 

Ringeelaun 

43a. 2r. 3op. 

£ 

288 

Limerick 

Grange 

48a. Or. 25p. 

1,147 


Loughgur 

14a. 2r. 37p. 

422 


Patrickswell 

8a. Or. Up. 



Do. 

5a. 2r. 36p. 

54 


Carnaue 

54a. lr. 24p. 

1,066 


Moorestown 

81a. Or. Op. 

800 


LeckanagoneeUy 

24a. 3r. 35p. 

116 


*Carrigeen 

20a. Or. Op. 

425 


* In these cases the Rural District Council are the Trustees (Section 18 of the Irish Land Act, 1909). 
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County. 

Townland. 

Area. 

Purchase Money. 


| 


£ 

Meath 

Thomas to' wn . . . ! 

18a. Or. S3p. 

406 


Galmoystown ...j 

18a. 2r. 80p. 

377 


Johnstown ... 

18a. lr. Op. 

415 


*Deerpark 

38a. lr. lOp. 

1,005 


Bellany ...1 

21a. Or. 30p. 

303 

Roscommon 

*Termon * 

49a. Or. 85p. 

2,800 


Clonskert 

73a. Or. 4p. 

> 


Cloncah 

18a. 2r. Op. 


Westmeath 

Ardillon 

22a. Or. lOp. 

505 


Macestown 

48a. Or. 16p. 

520 


Battstown 

7a. Or. 24p. 

264 


Killulagh 

i 11a. 3r. 20p. 

388 


*Knoekdomney 

28a. 2r. 12p. 



*Killeenbovlegan 

8a. lr. 24p. 



*Ballyvade 

13a. Sr. Op. 

339 


* In these eases the Rural District Council are the Trustees (Section 18 of Irish Land Act, 1909). 


I see in this list that there are only five plots that 
the. Rural District Councils have taken advantage of. 

I take it the others are all private plots? — That is so. 

32884. I see there is one in Deerpark in Meath? — 
Yes. 

32885. It seems to me high as regards price compared 
with the rest of them. Is that the Kells Rural District 
Council? — Yes. Mr. Campbell, the inspector who dealt 
with the scheme, is in . the rooiii, and, perhaps, if you 
addressed your inquiries as regards this particular plot 
to him he would be able to give you more direct 
information. 

32886. Mr. Wilson. — Y ou made it quite clear to us 
that the Estates Commissioners have no power in 
Class 1, mentioned in your statement, to come in and 
interfere — that the scheme is cut and dry before it is 
submitted to you at all? — That is so- 

32887. Do you see any practical difficulty when an 
estate is broken up in giving you power to get these 
cow-plots? — I do. First of all, there would be the 
difficulty' of compensation to be paid to the tenant for 
his interest in the plot proposed to be taken. Secondly, 
there would be the question of title. Before you can 
hand over to the trustees the cow-plots on a tenanted 
holding you would have to investigate the tenant’s title, 
and in many cases the tenant’s title is as difficult to 
investigate as the landlord’s. 

32888. Mr. Wilson. — W ould not the fact that the land 
was being vested in the occupying tenant be ipso facto 
sufficient to qualify a man in the ownership in order to 
get compensation if a section of his land was taken for 
cow-plots? — Tenanted land is subject to two interests — 
the landlord’s interest, that is the fee-simple, and the 
tenant’s interest. It is the fee-simple interest that is 
sold and transferred under the Land Purchase Acts to 
the tenant, and that interest when vested in the tenant 
becomes a graft on to his tenant’s interest, and before 
the' Estates Commissioners could sell to another body 
any portion of that holding they would have to 
investigate the tenant’s title, which in the course of 
the I, and Purchase proceedings is never investigated. 
When a tenant purchases he gets the land vested in 
him in fee-simple, and he is registered as owner, but 
he is registered subject to' any rights or equities that 
may aSect the tenant's interest at the date of the 
advance. 

32889. Mr. O’Brien. — T hat’ is the iniquitous thing. 
It is producing a lot of trouble? — The Statute of 
Limitations, of course, Comes in, and under the recent 
rules of the Land Registry it is provided that, where 
twelve years have elapsed since a transfer for valuable 
consideration has taken place, toe note on toe Register, 
to the eSect that the registration is “ subject to rights 
and equities," is automatically discharged, the pre- 
sumption, I assume, being that the person who paid 
over his money took care to see that the title was 
good, and who were encumbrancers. 

32890. Is it not a fact that the Land Commission 
when settling rents go into the question of the tenant’s 
interest? — Not as to title. . 

32891. No, but as to the money value of it? — I don’t 
think that affects the landlord’s interest. 


32892. Mr. Wilson. — If you are able to vest the 
fee-simple of the land, which is a valuable considera- 
tion, in an individual tenant, I am not quite clear 
why you should not be able to give him the other 
valuable consideration, namely, compensation money 
for a cow-plot if a cow-plot was considered desirable? 
— The Commissioners can only place an annuity on the 
laud for which they consider the land to be security. 
The advance they make to the landlord is for Ids 
interest. If they were to pay the exorbitant sums that 
are paid in some parts of Ireland for the tenant’s in- 
terest, they could not possibly put an annuity on the 
land to repay that. It would' not be security for such 
an annuity. .The question of security comes in. 

82893. The Chairman.— I think the position is quite 
obvious. The money for land purchase was provided 
only for the purchase of the fee-simple interest? — That 
is so. , 

32894. Mr. O’Brien. — W hen does the tenant become 
real owner — as soon as all the annuities are paid off 
and no sooner? — He is owner in fee-simple from the 
date of vesting the land in him, but it is vested in 
him subject to an annuity which rims for 684 years, 
which annuity is similar to an ordinary charge, except, 
perhaps, that the Commissioners have more stringent 
methods for realising it if it is not paid. 

32895. And if there is a plan of campaign throughout 
the country? — The annuities have been remarkably 
well paid by the purchasing tenants. 

32896. What do the Commissioners mean by 
“untenanted land”? — Land that is not subject to any 
tenancy. 

32897. Lady Everard. — G razing ranches? — Yes. 

32898. The' Chairman. — Lands which are not in the 
occupation of ah occupying tenant at the moment? — 
Yes. 

32899. Mr. O'Brien. — W ould you consider land 
untenanted that is held, say, by a village publican or 
grocer who owns a farm outside his village, and owns 
another one three or four miles away, on which he just 
puts cattle to graze, knowing nothing at all about it? — 
That would not be untenanted land. 

32900. Why is that not untenanted land, because i 
the herd cannot be said to be occupying it. The herd 
is not occupying the land, and the man himself has 
not a house on toe land at all? — TJntenanted land, for 
toe purposes of the Land Purchase Acts, means land in 
toe occupation of an owner which is not subject to 
any tenancy, or which had not already been sola under 
the Land Purchase Acts. In the case you mention 
the man might not be in physical occupation, but he 
is in legal occupation. 

32901. So far as I can make out, if, for instance, 
I hold land which is not demesne, and which I farm, 
that is considered untenanted land; but if the village 
gombeen man owns a farm in that sort of way, it is 
not considered untenanted land. 

The Chairman. — It is not necessary that you should 
own a publiehouse in a village to obtain a tenancy in 
toe land. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I know that there is a whole 
district from my place at Ardagh to Askeaton where 
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there are hundreds of acres of laud owned by different 
people. There is a doctor living down in Newcastle, 
or somewhere beyond there, and a brother of his has 
a farm near me. He does not farm the laud at all. 
These are a few samples — farms that have come in 
through marriage and that sort of thing, and the 
majority of them have belonged to the people for a 
considerable time, but- for all intents and purposes they 
are untenanted laud. The Estates Commissioners 
cannot acquire these? — They can be acquired volun- 
tarily, and in some cases compulsorily. 

32902. For the purpose of acquiring them com- 
pulsorily you would have to get somebody to represent 
that he or his grandfather had been evicted from n 
particular portion of the farm? — In addition to 
acquiring land compulsorily for evicted tenants, it is 
possible to acquire lands compulsorily for the relief of 
congestion. 

32903. The Chairman. — Would the necessity of a 
cow-plot be a purpose for which the Commissioners 
would feel justified in acquiring laud compulsorily? — 
That- question has not arisen. 

82904. If there was a scheme adumbrated for dealing 
with the milk difficulty in that district to which Mr. 
O’Brien has referred, and if these lands are in the 
occupation he describes, not- subject to any occupation 
interest-, and in the fee-simple ownership of their 
present occupants, would the Commissioners think it 
one of the purposes for which land should be acquired 
compulsorily to provide cow-plots in that district? — 
Well, that case has not been considered. 

32905. I quite believe it has not, but it arises out of 
what- we have been discussing? — -Yes. 

32906. I quite recognise that it is unfair to ask you 
to give an opinion in a case of that kind, where there 
is no precedent governing it. So far as you see, it is 
not absolutely outside the range of possibility? — No. 

32907. That is quite aB far as we can go?— Yes. 

32908. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou have the power of 
migrating people to relieve congestion? — Yes. 

32909. Is that- your business or the business of the 
Congested Districts Board?— The Estates Commis- 
sioners do a great deal of migration. Migration is a 
term that is sometimes not quite understood. People 
think it is taking a man from one county to another. 
That we do, but we also carry on a system of migration 
which is most beneficial to people oil an estate. Take 
an estate where portions of the tenanted land is 
congested, in that ease we take out one of the tenants 
and give him a new holding on uutenanted land, and 
his previous 1 holding is divided up into enlargements 
for the small holders in the district: 

32910. Does the farmer who gives up his holding 
get compensation for disturbance? — We give him com- 
pensation in this way — we give him a good holding and 
build him a house. 

32911. Can you migrate people from another part of 
the county on to that so-called untenanted land I have 
been speaking of? — Yes. 

32912. And you could acquire it compulsorily for 
that purpose? — The two purposes for which the 
Commissioners can acquire land compulsorily are, the 
reinstatement of evicted tenants, and to migrate tenants 
or enlarge their existing holdings. 

32918. Lady Ever arc. — For the relief of congestion? 
— Yes. 

32914. Mr. O’Brien. — T he whole object is to try to 
get each tenant on what is called an economic holdins? 
—Yes. 

32915. And, therefore, if you find up in the hills 
towards Kerry, or somewhere there between Limerick 
and Kerry, a number of small holders, you can take 
them down and put them on to this untenanted land? — 
We can. What we do, where possible, is to take a 
strong farmer — a man not in the occupation of an 
uneconomic bolding at all, but of a good big holding. 
We. give him as good a holding as he had, if not a 
better one than he had, and we distribute his old 
farm amongst the smaller men. 

32916. Sir Stewart Woodhc^se. — That is a voluntary 
agreement. The strong man cannot he put out corn- 
pulsorily? — The Commissioners have no power to do 
that. 

32917. Mr. O’Brien. — Further on in your precis of 
evidence you say, “The provisions which enable the 
Estates Commissioners to provide ‘cow-plots’ are those 
comprised in Section 4 of the Act of 1909, and Section 
18 of the Act of 1909. These Sections provide that 
advances may be made to trustees, i.e., (a) private 


individuals approved by the Estates Commissioners, or 
(b) the Department of Agriculture and County and 
Rural District Councils, for the purpose inter alia of 
pasturage, and such trustees shall hold the land subject 
to a scheme for the users thereof.” And the Estates 
Commissioners lay down conditions about the use to 
which such laud is to be put and the penalties? — These 
conditions are embodied in a scheme — the scheme 
relating to the lands at Oldcastle, of which Father Barry 
is one of the trustees, has been referred to, and I hand 
in a copy of the scheme under which he acts.* 

32918. The Chairman.— We heard all the details of 
this scheme from Father Barry himself, and wo arc 
very glad to have an actual copy of the scheme under 
which these, lands have been vested in him. 

82919. Mr. O’Brien.— In the case of Athenry, would 
it have been possible for the Commissioners, when 
giving the land to the fifty or sixty people, to state 
that they should keep on each allotment a minimum 
of one °r two milch cows, or whatever the number 
might be, for the purpose of the sale of milk to the 
inhabitants of tbe town? — No; where land is, as in 
the case of Athenry, sold in fee-simple to the allottee, 
the Commissioners have no power to direct how the 
land is to be used. 

32020 That land was thrown in by the goodwill of 
tne Estates Commissioners to enable the town tenants 
to purchase their town holdings? — Yes. 

32921. You have no power under your existing Acts 
to sell villages only in exceptional eases?— The Commis- 
sioners can make advnnees on the security of the sites, 
but as the site occupied by a house is very small, the 
amount of their advance is generally lower than the 
amount that the. owner of the house requires, and the 
difference would -have to be lodged in cash, and that 
is a stumbling-block as regards the sale of holdings in 
towns or villages, unless the occupier is also in occupa- 
tion of an agricultural holding. We have had a 
number of eases where a resident in a town or village 
lias a farm outside, and by consolidating both for the 
purposes of security it has been possible to include 
the holding in the town in tbe estate for sale. 

82922. You have not power to see. that they must 
use the land for certain purposes? — No; we have no 
power to interfere with the user of the land, save 
that, if he sub-lets or sub-divides it, the Commissioners 
have statutory powers to put the holding up for sale. 

32923. You say, ‘ ‘I am not aware of any other statutory 
provisions e.nabling the local authority or other bodies 
to acquire land compulsorily or by agreement for cow- 
plots.” Would they not have the power under the 
Labourers Acts? — Well, under the Labourers Acts they 
can acquire a plot of ground not exceeding an acre, 
and that is to be uded for the purposes of the Labourers 
Acts, namely, as an appurtenance to the cottage, and, 
of course, it could be used as a cow-plot. I should 
imagine, though, the acre would be too small. 

32924-5. Is there not some provision that these plots 
are to be tilled? 

The Chairman. — That is a condition imposed 
by the local authority. There is nothing statutory in 
J t? — You are a better authority than I am on " the 
Labourers Acts, Mr. Chairman. 

32926. Mr. O’Brien. — If there was a demand for 
labourers’ cottages in a certain district, and you thought 
it well, instead of scattering these cottages, to place, 
say, ten of them together-, you would have a plot of 
ten acres?— Yes, that is so. 

32927. And ten acres would carry enough cows to 
supply more milk than the labourers at present can 
do?— That is so. Of course, the Land Commission do 
not administer the Labourers Acts. That is a matter 
for the Local Government Board. 

32928. When you say, “I am not aware of any other 
statutory provision enabling the local authority or other 
bodies to acquire land compulsorily or by agreement 
for ‘cow-plots,’ ” docs that- mean that you have not 
got anything to do with the Labourers Acts?— I meant 
that to be a general statement. 

32929. What I suggest is that it would be possible 
under the Labourers Acts to acquire land compulsorily 
and group the cottages together?— I don’t know, 
perhaps, enough about the Labourers Acts to definitely 
answer that question, but I always understood that 
each plot was to be separate. 

32930. The Chairman.— They don’t hold them in 
common or rundale. 


Mr. O’Brien. — C an you acquire land as 
for these ten cottages? 


commonage 
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The Chairman. — It is not at all possible. 
There is no such statutory power.— Before I made 
the statement which Mr. O’Brien has quoted, I made 
inquiries as to whether there were any other enactments 
under the Public Health Act or otherwise that would 
enable a local authority to acquire land, so that I 
might make a suggestion to your Commission, but I 
have been unable to ascertain any enactment but the 
one I have quoted. 

32931. I think your statement is quite correct. So 
far as I know, there is no power conferred on any 
authority for the purpose of vesting land or dividing 
laud except what is conferred on your Commissioners 
and on the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

32932. Lady Everaiid. — I have seen in that scheme 
of Father Barry’s that there is no right to till the 
land. It must be kept in pasture?— The Act of 
Parliament says it is for the purpose of pasturage. 

82933. Pasturage would include hay? — I don’t- think 
it would include meadowing. 

32934. I thought in County Limerick we heard of 
one plot which had been got there, and they were not 
able to get sufficient cows to put on it? — I am aware of 
one allotment in County Limerick where the local 
authority has not submitted a scheme, and the Estates 
Commissioners have asked them to name a day on 
which it would be convenient for them to hand back 
the land to the Commissioners. 

32935. This one I am referring to is in working order, 
| but they could not get- enough of the right class. 

The C-haikman. — The trustee was the gentleman 
who was before us, and he told us that as they did 
not receive applications from residents in the district 
for the purpose of pasturing cows, he and his co- 
trustees had put cattle on the land in order to pay 
the purchase annuity. They did this to prevent the 
land going derelict and to raise money to discharge 
the annuity? — That is what liappend in' that case. 

32936. There was nothing to suggest that there was 
a misuse of the plot. This gentleman who was 
examined before us was most anxious to utilise the land 
• for the purpose for which it- was given? — My recollection 
is that the scheme to which you refer provided, that 
in the event of the labourers not making applications 
or not having cows, the trustees should let the land 
to other parties at the prevailing rate for grazing, and 
that any surplus that would accrue to the trustees, 
over and above the annuity payable to the Land 
Commission, should go to a fund for improving the 
land or indemnifying themselves from loss. 

32937. So far as I know, in that particular 
instance every effort was made for the purpose of 
devoting the land to the purpose for which it was 
reserved, and one can well understand that while for 
a year or two it might not be possible to get people 
with sufficient capital to purchase cows to graze on 
1 that land, circumstances may arise that would alter the 
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financial position of people, and the trustees may be 
afterwards enabled to find sufficient co-operation to 
have the original intentions literally carried out?— 

That is so. 

32938. Mr. 'Wilson. — From your knowledge of the 
work of the Estates Commissioners in practice, is 
there anything that you would suggest to us as a 
recommendation that we might put in our Report to 

facilitate the development of these cow-plots? Well, 

I don’t think I have any suggestion to make. 

82939. You think the existing powers are as wide 
as they should be?— They might be enlarged to enable 
the parties to meadow the land and to till portions if 
they should find it necessary. 

32940. The Chaikman.— That is a verv dangerous 
suggestion to make? — Perhaps so. 

32941. I don’t think we could aim at securing a 
sufficient quantity of land that would grow roots and 
other crops to keep up a winter supply. I think we 
should be gratified indeed if we were' able to secure 
that the labourers in certain districts, who may be able 
to purchase cows, might find land whereon to pasture 
them. For my part, I am quite satisfied that- you have 
made it- perfectly clear to this Commission that your 
Commissioners have nothing but- the kindest intentions 
with regard to this particular work, and where local 
desire is manifested to have land reserved for this par- 
ticular purpose^ you offer every facility for that being 
carried out? — Yes, of course, having regard to our ob- 
ligations. 

32942. You must have regard to the other obligations 
that you are bound to discharge? — Yes. 

32943. I linve practical knowledge that within the past 
week in my own county (Dublin), where an estate has 
been divided, your inspector asked the local people 
whether they wanted portion of the land reserved for 
this purpose. The gentleman who was making local 
representations told me of this fact, und I said, * Did 
you reserve the land"? and he said “No." I said 
“Why"? and he replied, “Because there was no 
necessity for it." He then satisfied me that there was 
no immediate necessity for it. I only mention that as 
a practical instance to show that your inspectors are 
co-operating with local opinion, anrl that wherever a 
desire is shown that the land should be reserved for 
the particular purpose we are discussing, the Estates 
Commissioners offer no objection? — That is so. 

32944. So far as I am concerned, I think you have 
made the position of your Commissioners absolutely 
clear. You are good enough to bring with you one of 
the Commissioners’ Inspectors to give us any further 
information that may be desired : but I think you have 
made the position perfectly plain, so far as l am con- 
cerned, and I don’t think we need trouble him. I feel 
we have got a clear and explicit exposition from you 
as to what is the policy of the Estates Commissioners 
as regards this particular work? — Thank you, Mr. 

Chairman. 


Mr. David Prentice, M.R.C.V.S., examined. 


32945. The Chairman. — We know, Mr. Prentice, that 
you are a practising veterinary surgeon, and that you 
are at present engaged in one of the leading positions 
in connection with the Veterinary Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? — Yes. 

_ 32946. I am aware that your responsibilities as 
Superintending Transit Inspector in the Veterinary 
Branch of the Department are very wide and very 
large? — Yes. 

32947. You know that the main purpose for which this 
Commission has been appointed is to inquire into an 
alleged shortage of milk in certain districts and the 
causes responsible therefor. With that branch of our 
inquiry we need not trouble you, but there is the other 
question which comes within our sphere, and that is 
fire health of the live stock, and what are the best 
means of ridding the country Of the diseases to which 
the. live stock are subject. (3ne of these is tuberculosis. 
If you have any views on that particular question that 
you think would be helpful to this Commission in 
preparing its Report we should be very grateful if you 
gave them to us? — Might I say that some time ago the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, in consultation with 
the English Board of Agriculture, were about to issue 
an Order dealing with the question of tuberculosis, in 
so far as it referred to cattle which were emaciated 
from tuberculosis, or which showed indications of what 


may be regarded as tuberculosis of the udder. The 
English Board had their Order drafted ; so had the Irish 
Department. The Order would have cast a responsi- 
bility on the local authorities to slaughter animals 
which the veterinary inspectors of the local authority 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts considered were 
affected with tuberculosis of the udder or with general 
emaciation as a result of tuberculosis. I cannot go into 
the question of what has delayed that Order, but still 
it is quite apparent that it is not defunct. Then the 
Local Government Board, as, doubtless, you are aware, 
have a provision in the Tuberculosis Prevention Act, 
1908, which authorises them to appoint veterinary sur- 
geons, which, I may say, are practically independent 
of the local inspectors under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts. The Local Government Board consulted with my 
Department when these gentlemen were being appointed 
to this office — that is the position of veterinary inspector 
under the Public Health Acts, and at that time an 
arrangement was, I may say, in progress with regard 
to giving the Department's own inspectors a kind of 
supervision over the work of the Local Government 
Board inspectors. They are known as veterinary inspec- 
tors under the Sanitary Veterinary Officers’ Order, I 
think. That arrangement with the Local Government 
Board never came to very much, and I don’t think it 
would work very well in the absence of proper authority 
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to the Department's inspectors from the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It would not, after all, be d satisfactory 
arrangement to have the officers of my Department 
attempting to control the work of officers over whom 
they had no control. The Local Government Board 
have inspectors appointed under the Sanitary Veterinary 
Officers’ Order, and the Department does not interfere 
with them. 

32948. Do you think, Mr. Prentice, that it is 
humanly possible to have efficacious administration 
and absolute uniformity and co-ordination of the work 
if one veterinary officer is under the control of the 
Local Government Board and if another is under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture? — Might I 
say, first, that the Local Government Board and my 
Department work most amicably together. There is not 
a scintilla of friction between the two bodies, but at 
the same time I don’t think that any proper or satis- 
factory arrangement with regard to diseases of animals 
can be hoped for where you have a scheme of dual 
control — where you cannot say that Board is responsible 
or this Board is not responsible. You must, to my 
mind, have an arrangement by which one Board will 
be responsible for diseases in animals. 

32949. Lady Everard. — By the . veterinary inspectors 
you speak of you mean the officers appointed by the 
County Councils or the District Councils? — Under the 
Tuberculosis Prevention Act of 1908, as, doubtless, y,ou 
know, the officers appointed in that case are appointed 
by the District Councils. They are appointed under the 
Public Health Acts. 

32950. 'Where they are appointed? — Yes, but in the 
case of veterinary inspectors under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, they are appointed by the County Council 
or the Borough Councils as the case may be. That is 
the distinction between them so far as their governing 
bodies are concerned. 

32951. The Chairman. — One knows quite well from 
a knowledge of local admiustration in this country that 
many of the local bodies have only appointed officers 
at nominal salaries, and that it is perfectly unreason- 
able to suppose that the duties entrusted by the various 
Acts to these officers for ad mi nistration can be efficiently 
carried out on the salaries they receive ? — That is so. 

32951a. And may I also direct your attention to this, 
that at the present time there is a certain amount of 
overlapping in the work of the officers appointed under 
the different Acts to which you have referred, and 
what I would like to get from you would be an 
expression of opinion as to whether there should not 
be a co-ordination of the work under the different Acts, 
and whether officers should not- be appointed as whole- 
time officers at a salary which would secure their 
independence, and enable them to discharge efficiently 
the duties which would be entrusted to them? — Well, I 
would not like to throw any reflection on the existing 
officers of local authorities; in fact, there is nothing 
further from my mind, but I do feel that a man who 
is responsible to local masters has not the indepen- 
dence of a man who has no such responsibility. 

82952. Of course, it is also absurd to suggest that 
the appointment of a professional man at a retainer of 
£20 a year to carry out the supervision of a large rural 
district in which dairy farming is carried on, means 
that that work cannot be efficiently done? — As long 
you mean, as he has, so to speak, a local consideration. 

32953. I am talking of the remuneration he receives? 
— It is unreasonable and difficult to understand. 

32954. We need not go into that, but we can bring 
our common sense to bear on the fact that if a man 
receives £20 a year for work which, if properly carried 
out, would occupy the greater portion of his time, he 
has no great incentive to discharge his duties efficiently? 
— I don’t see how you can expect the inspectors to do 
the work in the circumstances. Perhaps I may men- 
tion in this connection that the Department, for the 
purpose of getting an idea more than anything else of 
the amount of tuberculosis of the udders and of general 
emaciation in cattle on account of tuberculosis, issued 
a Notification Order in the early part of 1910. The 
effect of that Order was to require any person having 
or owning an animal, if he thought it was suffering 
from tuberculosis in the udder, or was emaciated owing 
to tuberculosis, to report such a case to the police. The 
veterinary officers appointed under the Public Health 
Act are required to deal with cattle of this kind. A 
goodly number of cows were reported when the Order 


first came out, but they have gradually fallen off. I 
cannot think that the number of tuberculous cows re- 
ported to us under that Order at all approach the total 
of those cases that exist. The Order required nothing 
but notification. The owners of animals who had re- 
ported these cows at first seemed to have thought they 
would be compensated if the animals were destroyed, 
and they reported far more frequently than they do 
now. I am not prepared to say in how many cases com- 
pensation was given, but very probably half a dozen 
would conver it The Order came into force oh tbo 
14th February, 1910, and up to date the total number 
of cows reported have amounted to 592. I cannot thiulc 
that this number at all approaches the total of these 
cows in existence. 

32955. Mr. Wilson. — I think we would bo all inclined 
to agree with you there? — Yes. 

32956. Lady Everard. — Under the Local Government 
Board General Order, paragraph 4 (5), it is stated that 
the veterinary surgeon is required to report cases of 
tuberculosis of the udder, or indurated udders, etc., to 
the Department of Agriculture. In every case where I 
brought that paragraph under the notice of veterinary 
surgeons who were examined before us, they had never 
heard of it? — Might I say that the clause was put into 
that Order at the suggestion of my own Department, 
with a view of giving the Department an idea of where 
this disease existed, and also for statistical purposes. 

32957. The Chairman. — And then you have the dis- 
advantage of dual control, because the veterinary officer 
knows that his appointment, which he holds under the 
local body, is subject to revision and control by the 
Local Government Board rather than by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and says, “I don’t recognise any 
outside authority"? — Yes. I cannot see how it would 
work with satisfaction. How could you control any 
mau that you had no control over. 

32958. Mr. Wilson. — One of the suggestions we have 
been discussing with a view • of getting over that was 
a proposition that the veterinary service should be 
controlled by an ad hoc committee or council, or call 
it what you will, on which the veterinary authorities 
of both the Department of Agriculture and the Local 
Government Board would be represented, and, perhaps, 
also the Royal Veterinary College — that there should be 
a veterinary committee as it were with the executive 
left no doubt in the hands of the Local Government 
Board as the executive authority of the country, but 
that the veterinary services of both the Departments 
should be to a certain extent unified? — I think you 
would have a clash of authority which would be very 
detrimental. 

32959. Mr. O’Brien. — What would your suggestion 
be. If you were King of Ireland how would you 
arrange it? — I don’t know. I am afraid you are giving 
me a big order. 

32960. The Chairman. — I take it there is one point 
on which we have a definite expression of opinion from 
you, and it is this, that it is certainly not conducive to 
efficient administration, nor to the beneficial discharge 
of the duties imposed upon veterinary officers and 
others who may hold positions under the various Acts, 
that one set of officials should be responsible to one 
authority, and another set of officials be independent 
of them and responsible to and governed by another 
authority? — I agree. 

32961. Co-ordination of some kind is necessary in 
order to secure efficient administration? — I believe so. 

32962. You have experience of one side of the 
administration. I only wanted to know whether you, 
from your knowledge of the side of the administration 
that comes under your purview, entertain the feeling 
that it would be desirable to procure co-ordination? — I 
certainly do. 

32963-4. Lady Everard. — We have had evidence in 
some parts of Ireland that fifty per cent, of the cows 
were suffering from tuberculosis. We have had the 
most startling evidence all over Ireland on that point? 
— I daresay, but it is very hard to come down to an 
absolute figure. 

32965. The Chairman. — Do you believe that the 
tuberculin test is a fairly reliable one?— It is certainly 
the best test we have. 

32966. And speaking generally, the number of cases 
in which it would give unsatisfactory or delusive 
results would be comparatively small? — Yes, and I 
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remark, even where vou have reaction from tuber- if vou want success vou must give a man the 


culin, you might destroy the animal, and make an ex- 
amination afterwards and find no traces of tubercu- 
losis, but the disease may all the time be in some gland 
which you did not examine. The test has been con- 
demned because, on post-mortem examination, tuber- 
culosis is not found; this is possibly due to the fact 
that a sufficiently minute examination of the carcass is 
not made. 

32967. Mr. Wilson. — You have -clearly stated your 
opinion that co-ordination of work as between the various 
veterinary officers throughout the country is wanted, and 
you made it equally plain that you agreed that local 
officers at the present time under the Public Health Acts 
could not carry out their work properly at the present 
rate of payment and under present conditions. Failing 
your approval of the suggestion I made a while ago, of 
the veterinary service being managed by a combined 
committee, what alternative is there. Would you 
approve of an independent Veterinary Board, and .make 
it, as it were, a State Veterinary Service? — No. I 
hold the question of tuberculosis as a disease is a 
matter to be dealt with by the Department. 

32968. Lady Everard. — Would you recommend that 
tuberculosis be made a notifiable disease? — It is 
a notifiable disease at the moment, but no further 
action is taken. As I mentioned at the start, the 
Department had an Order drafted, and so had the 
English Board. The English Board controls the ques- 
tion of animals in Great Britain, and the Department 
in Ireland. 

32969. The Chairman.— And the English Board very 
largely in Ireland also? — Our Order was the same as 
the English Order. At present there is a Bill again 
going before Parliament. In its memorandum it has 
this provision : “The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
propose to issue, an Order under the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894, dealing with tuberculous cows, and pro- 
viding for the payment of compensation in case of 
slaughter by the the local authority. The Treasury 
are prepared, subject to the assent of Parliament, to 
sanction the payment from the Exchequer of half of 
the net amount paid by way of compensation for a 
period of five years.” Personally, I don't think any 
crusade against tuberculosis in animals will at all 
meet with success unless - there is some inducement 
to owners to report an im als, mad until they know that 
they will not sustain a loss by doing so. 

32970. That is the view that has been driven home 
to the minds of most members of the Commission by 
the expressions of opinion given before us, and unless 
some means is devised of inducing the owners to give 
notification at the earliest possible moment, no matter 
how strict the supervision may be, it will be impossible 
to determine accurately where the danger arises until it 
is too late? — I believe that to be the case. 

32971. Lady Everard. — It has also been pointed out 
to us that it would be a great assistance to the 
inspector, even under the present conditions, if he 
were in a position to say, “I cannot help reporting 
you, because the inspector will come down, and he will 
be down on me if I don’t do my work properly”? — 
There is no question that supervision over a man is a 
great advantage. 

32972. The Chairman. — You have already dealt with 
that question, because you have pointed out that unless 
the veterinary inspector is made independent he cannot 
do effective work? — Yes. 

32978. Lady Everard. — The Bill from which you 
read the Clause has not got the first reading? — This 
is Mr. Burn’s Bill, and it only refers to England. 
The original draft of the Order, which was prepared by 
the English Board ten years ago, had reference to com- 
pensation solely out of the local rates. 

32974. The Chairman. — And no contribution from the 
Treasury?— At that time, none; but we found in deal- 
ing with pleuro-pneumonia, that local authorities are 
unwilling to slaughter, simply because they are un- 
willing to pay. 

32975. And unless the State makes a contribution 
you cannot hope to have the matter dealt with from a 
national point of view? — No. 

32976. Mr. O’Brien.— You think the fact of the 
State paying half would be a sufficient contribution? — 
The old question of half a loaf comes in. Our 
experience in dealing with diseases in animals is this, 


market value for his animal if you destroy it, and our 
experience also is, where that compensation to any 
large extent has to be collected locally — as it were, 
from the ratepayers — you find one body acting one way 
and another body taking quite an opposite point of 
view. 

32977. No uniformity? — No. Take the case again of 
pleuro-pneumonia. I don’t believe if we had been 
working under the old plan of compensation by local 
bodies we would have been done with it now. 

82978. Mr. Wilson. — Here, for example, in the 
Milk and Dairies Bill — Clause 2, Section i, it is 
stated — "The Medical Officer of Health for any Sanitary 
district shall have power at all reasonable hours to 
enter any dairy situate within the district and inspect 
the dairy and the person employed therein, and, if 
accompanied by a* veterinary inspector or some other 
properly qualified veterinary surgeon, to inspect the 
cattle therein”? — Might I ask why the medical officer 
is at all referred to in that connection? 

32979. I have not the least idea. It is not only an 
indignity upcn the veterinary profession, but in Ireland 
it mixes up the ordinary “vet.” with two sets of 
veterinary service, and the whole thing appears to be 
anomalous in the last degree. The veterinary surgeon 
goes to inspect sheds, and at the same he is not entitled 
to advise or even examine the whole of the cattle. 
That has to be done by the other Department. 

The Chairman. — It is perfectly absurd. It is neither 
economy nor efficiency? — I don’t think it is efficiency. 

32980. Mr. Wilson.— Y ou have not thought out a 
scheme? — No, I don’t suggest a scheme. 

32981. With regard to these 592 cows that you told 
us of, I think you stated that in only five or six cases 
was compensation paid? — Only in a very small number 
of cases, and these, I think, were dealt with in the 
beginning. 

32982. So that at any rate one knows from what 
you have to.ld us that these animals were in the 
country, they were visibly and clinically wrong; they 
were dangerous to the public health and to the animals 
next to them in the cow-sheds, and they went on 
contributing their share of disease?— Yes; some of 
them were slaughtered by the owners themselves, in 
the expectation that they were going to get paid for 
them. They got a rude awakening, and they did not 
do it the next time. 

32983. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — They were all 
slaughtered — these 592 cows? — Oh, no. 

32984. Mr. Wilson. — So that these dangerous 
animals that you were able to discover by a simple 
method of notification were not eliminated from the 
milk supply, by reason of the fact that your authority 
were not in a position to offer proper compensation? — 
So far as we were concerned; they were only notified 
for statistical purposes. 

32985. If tuberculosis were made a scheduled disease 
under the Contagious Diseases Act would it come 
under your purview? — Yes. 

32986. The Chairman. — In your opinion the State 
must come in with some contribution if the work is 
to be efficiently carried on? — Yes. It has been our 
experience that where the State did not come in it 
was a failure. 

32987. Lady Everard. — You can understand that it 
is hard for a small farmer who has five or six cows 
to be compelled to notify the public authorities when 
his animals have tuberculosis? — Under the present 
conditions really it casts a ban on a man if he reports 
he has a cow affected with tuberculosis. Let us suppose 
he is a dairyman. Nowadays his customers would fall 
off, and not only is he punished so for reporting the 
disease, but at the same time he is no better off. The 
animal reported is left there. 

Mr. Wilson. — A premium is put on his remaining 
in a state of blissful ignorance. 

32988. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Supposing there 
was no veterinary service in Ireland at all, what would 
you consider the best form of veterinary service to 
institute — I mean as to the appointment of vete rin a r y 
inspectors by a central board, or by County Councils 
for the county as they are at present? — Well, I believe 
in central control. That is if you want uniformity. 
Of course, in many countries where they have a 
veterinary service, and where there are large pro- 
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viuccs to deal with, yot there is central control 
when you bring it down to bed-rock. Although the 
various provinces of France have their veterinary ser- 
vices, you have them under Stnte control. 

32989. Therefore, you are inclined to favour the idea 
of veterinary inspectors appointed ns at present, but 
with their present salaries increased? — Yes. 

32990. And controlled and uniformity of procedure 
secured by a central body?— Yes, in the case of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. 

32991. Lady Eveiiard— If tuberculosis were a 
scheduled disease, the veterinnry inspectors would 
come under the Department. They would be appointed 
by the. Department to carry out the Diseases of 
Animals Act? — In our proposed Order the work was 
to be dome by the local authorities' inspectors — that 
is to say, the inspectors appointed by the Local Authori- 
ties under the Diseases of Animals Act, and whose 
tenure of office may be determined l*y tho Department. 
1 hat control would be over any officer appointed under 
the Diseases of Animals Act. Tho Local Government 
-Board have that same control over their veterinary in- 
spectors, I assume. 


32992. The Cn, human.— But one knows quite weU 
that any central authority controlling a service uuder 
which a man is paid £20 for doing work which 
represents certninly hundreds rather than tens, could 
not expect, and ought not to expect, full and efficient 
discharge of duties for a salnry of that kind?— It is 
unreasonable to expect it. 

32993. It could not be done. No public Department 
wouM be supported in enforcing rigid attention to 
duties for such a miserable stipend ns that. 

Mr. WmsoN.— Here is another Clause in the Bill to 
winch we have already referred. “The Local Govern- 
ment Hoard may by Order require- the. Council of any 
County, Borough, or Urban District- to appoint, or 
combine with another such Council in appointing, for 
the purposes of this Act, onu or more veterinary 
inspectors, or to employ for this purpose any inspector 
or officer appointed by the Council under tile. Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1895.” That suggests that the Bill 
appears to contemplate the idea at the back of vour 
mind. J 

Tho Chairman.— -I don’t think any sauc person could 
contemplate anything else. 


The Commission then adjourned till the 23rd December. 


SIXTY-SECOND DAY.— MONDAY, 23ri> DECEMBER, 1912. 

Tie Commissioners met at No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, to consider some leading nnestions ot 
Draft Report. 


SIXTY-THIRD TO SEVENTY-SIXTH DAYS. 


The Commission sat in Dublin on 12th, 17th, and ISth February; lEth 16th 17 th 
Draft ^Report ^ ~°' h ’ and SOth Jllne ’ Ist September and 3rd October,’ 1913,’ 


23rd, 24th, and 
to consider their 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH DAY— THURSDAY, 23rd OCTOBER, 1913. 

The Commissioners met at No. 6, Upper Csstle Yard, Dublin, and signed their Report. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extract from an Aram on the lam Mm Iran by D>. A. Jeotiys Wood, in the An* Mien 
Medical Journal of 3rd February, 1912. 

(Referred to in par. 12 of the. Final Report of the Co mmission ) 


One of the most important features of the Institute’s 
work is undoubtedly the house-to-house visits of the 
Talbot nurses. These nurses are most emphatic in 
stating that the general cleanliness of the homes that 
have been visited in previous seasons is very marked, 
and that instructions given to one mother are nearly 
always passed on to neighbours, so that this educa- 
tional campaign at the homes of the poorer mothers is 
already beginning to bear good fruit. 

Nurse Calvert in reviewing her experiences as a 
Talbot nurse, says: — Room.— The baby is often in a 
small, dose back room with all the windows shut in 
case the child should have any cold air blowing on it. 
The mother is afraid to put the child out in the 
fresh air lest it should catch cold ; but if by any chance 
it is put outside, its face and body are covered up to 
such an extent that it gets very little air. 

Cloth ing. — The baby is usually dressed in long 
clothes, the feet tied up in a flannel, and the body 
tightly bound up in a stiff binder. If the child is 
fortunate enough to be short-coated it usually has 
far too many clothes on it. 

Bottles . — The bottles are usually seen half-full of 
milk lying on the kitchen table with flies walking 
on the tent. In many cases this milk is reheated for 
a second feeding. The long tube bottles are not as 
common as they were, but many mothers prefer them. 
(The Commonwealth authorities should prohibit their 
importation.) 

Cases are not uncommon where the milk is heated 
at bed -time, wrapped in flannel and kept warm in 
bed for the baby to drink during the night, the mother 
being too lazy to get up and heat it. 

Separate Cot . — It is the usual custom for the mother 
to take the baby to bed with her to keep it warm. 
Great difficulty is experienced by the nurse in getting 
the mother to put the child in a separate cot, basket 
or box during the night. 

Comforters . — The mother usually puts the com- 
forter into her own mouth before putting it into the 
baby’s mouth. It is picked straight off the floor and 
put into the baby’s mouth. These comforters are 
usually dipped in honey or malt, flies frequently come 


to rest on them, dirt and fluff are frequently seen on 
them, and before the nurse’s advent they are hardly 
ever boiled. 

Feeding . — The custom is for the mother to feed 
the child every time it cries; the milk is heated and 
the tap water is run into the bottle to cool down 
the milk. The milk is often kept in the hottest 
part of the house with the meat and butter. Here 
the flies also seem to congregate. Mothers feed their 
.babies with other things than milk; Kola beer and 
grapes in the case of one baby were followed by con- 
vulsions. 

Bathing .— Many mothers are afraid that a daily 
bath will give baby cold. It is common for the bath 
to be deferred to 3 p.m. or later on this account. 

The babies’ soiled napkins are very often never 
washed, but dried before the fire. This is all pure 
ignorance, and once the error of such practices is 
pointed out to them the majority of mothers say, 
*' ^ might have known that, but I never heard it 
before.’ There are a few who will never do as thev 
> ar ® told. Many of the homes visited by the Talbot 
‘nurse are clean from the beginning, and have none of 
the faults previously mentioned. Many of these poor 
overworked women have no means of doing things as 
they should— -no garden or verandah. Many of them 
live with their husband and family in one 'back room 
rented from a friend, and they live and eat and sleep 
in this room without any means of boiling the bottles. 
They are afraid of boiling these bottles lest they should 
break them, often saying, “ If I break this bottle where 
am I to get another?” 

One of the most gratifying things to a Talbot nurse 
after a few visits is to go to one of these homes and 
find the baby on the verandah or coolest spot avail- 
able, clad in cool loose clothes, the bottle and teat 
lying in boiled water, and the milk in a sterilised bottle 
standing in the Talbot ice chest, and to hear that the 
baby is sleeping in a perambulator, box or dress basket 
instead of in its mother's bed. 

The work dofle by the Talbot nurse is simply invalu- 
able in educating mothers in their own homes, spread- 
ing everywhere lessons in cleanliness and the value of 
fresh air. 


APPENDIX B. 


Infants’ Milk Depot, Battersea Bohough Council. 
(See par. 15 of the Final Report of the Commission .) 


Information supplied by Dr. G. Quin Lennane, 


BATTERSEA BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
Infants’ Milk Depot. 

(1). Establishment. 

The Depot was established in June, 1902, as the 
outcome of an inquiry by the Health Committee of 
the Council into the question of Infantile Mortality, 
the rate of which had been for the past six years as 
follows : — 

1896 176 1899 161 

1897 161 1900 159 

1898 166 1901 163 

A shop in a main thoroughfare in one of the poorest 
parts of the borough was taken and fitted up with 
machinery and appliances for the modification and 
sterilisation of milk at an initial cost of about £660. 

•(•With rooms, coals, 


F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health, 
Battersea 

(2) . Apparatus. 

The machinery consists of a steriliser with a capa- 
city for 650 bottles, a boiler, cooling tank, an electro- 
motor bottle cleansing apparatus, automatic bottle 
fillers, strainers, etc. Fuller details of the apparatus 
are given in the annexed list. 

(3) . Staff employed at Depot. 



£ s. d. 


(-Manageress 

.. 1 10 0 

per week. 

. 1 Assistant 

..130 

do. 

3 Assistants 

..110 

do. 

-(Caretaker 

.. 0 12 6 

do. 

(4). Preparation of Millc. 




The milk is supplied under contract as regards purity 
and quality, and ■on being received daily is stored in 
gas and electric light. 
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an ice safe until ready for modification. It is modified 
into three mixtures, suitable to the requirements of the 
various ages of the children : — 

(a) Two parts water, one part milk, with a little 

cream, sugar and salt in suitable propor- 
tions. Lactose is used for very young 
children. 

(b) Equal parts milk and water, with cream, 

sugar and salt. 

(c) Two parts milk, one part water, with cream, 

sugar and salt. 

The procedure in preparing the milk is as follows : — 
The milk is strained, then modified, and the bottles 
are filled from the patent fillers to prevent handling. 
Each bottle receives sufficient for one feed only. The 
bottles are then stoppered down, placed in the steri- 
liser, and subjected to steam sterilisation for twenty 
minutes. After this, they are placed in the cooling 
tank until ’delivered to the distributing stations, of 
which there are two in addition to the central depot. 
These three stations bring the milk within compara- 
tively easy reach of the inhabitants of each of the three 
registration sub-districts into which the borough is 
divided. A sufficient supply is handed to each cus- 
tomer to last 24 hours, the requisite number of bottles 
— each containing one meal — being placed in a wire 
basket. 

(5) . Charges. 

Per Week. 

Up to six months 1/6 

Six to twelve months ... 27- 

Over twelve months 2/0 

(6) . Management. 

The primary object of the institution is to supply 
milk to weakly children whose mothers, from some 
physical defect or other satisfactory cause, are unable 
to nurse their children. Precautions are adopted to 
secure this object, the milk being supplied to appli- 
cants only on the recommendation of a medical practi- 
tioner. A card containing instructions as to the use 


of the milk is handed to each applicant at the time of 
registration. After the applicant is registered, a visit 
is paid to the home by the Lady Health Visitor, and 
instruction is given as to the proper feeding, clothing 
and tending of the child, attention also being directed 
to the remedying of any insanitary conditions which 
may be found to exist in the house. The family his- 
tory of the child is ascertained, and the mother is 
invited to bring the child regularly every week or 
fortnight to the. weighing-room, which thus enables 
a more satisfactory supervision to be exercised over the 
children and their progress to be noted. 

(7). Statistics. 

Cost of Maintenance: 1904-5, £587; 1905-G, £509; 
1906-7, £462. Average number of children fed : — per 
year, 800; per day, 200. 



Death 

Rates. 



General. 

Infantile. 

Depot. 

Year. 

per 1,000 pop. 

per 1,000 births. 

per 1,000. 

1901 

... 16.3 

163 

_ 

1902 

... 15.0 

136 

_ 

1903 

... 14.2 

185 

_ 

1904' 

... 14.4 

147 

_ 

1905 

... 14.4 

131 

105.7 

1906 

Results 

... 13.2 

126 

77.4 


As regards the results of this attempt to lower the 
rate of infantile mortality in the borough, the above 
figures will be found interesting. The statistics for 
the children fed on the Council’s milk are the more 
striking when it is remembered that they do not con- 
stitute a normal population, many of them being more 
or less seriously ill commencing the milk. Since the 
yoar in which the Depot was established the rate of 
infantile mortality has steadily declined, with the 
exception of the year 1904, when, owing to unfavour- 
able meteorological conditions, there was a high inci- 
dence of infantile diarrhoea. It is only reasonable to 
assume that part of this decline must be attributed to 
the Milk Depot. 


APPARATUS. 


Sterliser (capacity 650 bottles) 

Bottle washing machine 

Bottle filler 

Bottle filler 

Bottles 

Stoppers 

Washers 

Baskets (9 bottles) 

Baskets (6 bottles) 

Bottle washing brushes 
Refrigerator ... ...■ 

Boiler 

Cooling Tank 
Thermometers (6) 

Teats 

Chums, etc. 

Strainer (Ulax) 

Eiltering medium 
Lactose 
Castor Sugar 
Ice 

Milk 

Cream 


Dairy Supply Co., Museum Street, W.C. ... 

Verity and Co.. London ... 

Copin et fils. Havre ... ... ’ 

Vipan and Headly, Leicester 
Barrow and Co. , Mexborough (per gross) ... 

Duke, Waring and Co., Wardour Street, W. (per gross) 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Clerkenwell, E.C. (por lb.) .. 

Duke, Waring and Co., Wardour Street, W. (per doz) 
Duke, Waring and Co., Wardour Street, W. (per doz.) 
Jackson and Co., Liverpool (per doz.l 
Thomas Hall ... ... 

L. de Wyttenbach, 38 Torrington Square, W. 

G-appe and Co., Southwark, S.E. ... 

T. A. Reynolds- and Co., 130 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. (each) 
Ingram and Sons, Hackney Wick (per gross) 

Vipan and Headley, Leicester 
Vipan and Headley, Leicester ... 

L. Lumley and Go., Minories, E.C. (per box) 

Evans, Sons, Lesehcr and Webb, Bartholomew Close, (per cwt.' 
Giebe^ Sugar Refining Co., Eastcheap, E.C. (per cwt.) ...' 
United Carlo Gatti, Stephenson and Slaters, Limited (per ton) 
Contract (per gallon) ... ... ... ' 

Contract (per pint) ... ... 


£ s. d. 

65 0 0 
6 10 0 
2 0 0 
4 10 0 
0 11 0 
0 3 6 
0 6 6 
0 18 0 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 
42 0 0 
28 0 0 
9 8 0 
110 
12 6 
4 0 0 
17 6 
0 3 6 
2 15 0 
0 19 6 
16 8 
0 0 11 
0 13 
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APPENDIX C. 


Creameries and Infectious Disease. 

Statement Landed in by Mr. J. L. Smith, Principal Clerk, Local Government Board, Dublin. 


Yol 3 of Evidence, page 169, Question 32672.) 

CREAMERIES AND INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 

One phase of the danger arising to public health 
from milk supply is deserving of special notice, as the 
attendant conditions, if not peculiar to Ireland, are 
of particular importance in mis country. Allusion is 
made to outbreaks of enteric fever attributable to 
infected separated milk distributed from a creamery. 
The characteristic, feature of these outbreaks consists 
in the contemporaneous occurrence of a series of eases 
of enteric fever spread over a wide area of rural dis- 
trict, in which the sole correlating circumstance is the 
connection of the patients with some creamery either 
in the relation of milk suppliers or through the con- 
sumption of separated milk. 

There is, of course, nothing in the mechanical opera- 
tions of a creamery which ■per sc would tend to the 
propagation of infective germs. The creamery, by 
reason of the return of separated milk to its customers, 
merely serves as the vehicle for disseminating infec- 
tion, when once the infective material has been intro- 
duced into the supply of milk. This latter result may 
come about in many ways, through the handling of 


milk by an infected person (milker, carrier, or creamery.- 
employee), through storage of milk in an infected 
atmosphere (e.g . , in a sick-room), or through the use- 
of infected water for cleansing milk-vessels. Such 
specific infection might occur on the premises of an 
individual milk supplier, or in course of collection or- 
distribution or at the creamery itself. But given the- 
introduction of infection into a creamery milk supply, 
the germs pass into circulation (through the returned' 
separated inilk) over the entire area served by the- 
creamery, and when the infected separated milk is 
used for dietetic purposes, then some inmates of 
households of creamery suppliers are liable to develop- 
the disease with cumulative effects upon the volume- 
of infection contained in the milk going to the 
creamery, unless, indeed, the patients happen to be- 
immediately recognised and effectively isolated. In 
this way, a single case of enteric fever in the house- 
hold of a creamery supplier is capable of originating, 
a widespread epidemic, and therein, from a public 
health point of view, lies the great danger of creamery- 
institutions. 


LIST OF OUTBREAKS OF ENTERIC FEVER ATTRIBUTED TO INFECTED SEPARATED' 
MILK FROM CREAMERIES. 

(Prepared from the Reports and Records of the Local Government Board). 



Sanitary District. 





Dispensary District. 

Approximate Date. 

of 



1. 

Bandou 

Bandon . . 

August, 1893 

43 


2. 

Tralee 

Castleisland 

October, 1893 to May, 

700 





1894. 



3. 

Killarney . . 

Molahiffe 

June, 1894, to Spring. 

50 





1895. 




Tipperary . . 


September, 1894 .. 
July, 1895 



b. 

Tipperary . . " 

Bansha . . 

20 


6. 

Kilkenny 

Callan 

Tullaroan \ 

Callan . . / 

October, 1895 

200 


7. 

8. 

Cork 

Kanturk . . 
Mallow 

Blarney 
Milford . . 
Buttevant 

March, 1896 
September, 1896 . . 

8 

{ a 

\ 

9. 

Groom 

Castletown 


24 


10. 

Mitchelstown 

Mitchelstown 

October, 1896 

34 


11. 

Newcastle West 

Ardagh . . \ 


00 



Rathkeale . . 

Rathkeale j 




12. 

Kilmallock 

Ballvhea 


42 





January, 1898. 



13. 

Newcastle West 

Feenagh and Broad- 

September, 1897. 

28 




ford. 



14. 

Kanturk . . 

Newmarket 

September, 1897, to 
January, 1898. 

39 


15. 

Kanturk . . 

Milford . . 


25 





January, 1898. 




Kanturk . . 


May,' 1898 

10 


17. 

Newcastle . . 

Feenagh . . 

May, 1898 

10 


18. 

Newcastle . . . . 

Groom 

Feenagh . . \ 

Castletown J 

November, 1898 .. 

f 12 

X io 

X 

J 

19. 

Sligo 

Carney . . 

June to July, 1899 

56 


20. 

Ballyshannon No. 3 

Kinlough 

March, 1900 

30 





August, 1900 




Killarney . . 

Coom . . J 

X 48 

J 

22. 

Mitchelstown No. 2 

Galbally . . 

October, 1900 

20 


23. 


Am .. 

November, 1900 .. 

52 



Observations. 


See article by Dr. Welply in 
“ Lancet ” of 21st April, 1894. 

Includes secondary cases, but Castle- 
island Creamery main centre or 
infection. 

Ballinvarrig Creamery. 

Rossadrohid Creamery. 

Rossadrohid Creamery ; all cases 
within a short radius of Creamery- 
None attacked except those who- 
partook of separated milk. 

Early cases diagnosed as Typhus- 
Fever or Influenza. 

Moume Abbey Creamery. 

Liscarroll Creamery. 

Creamery at Granagh. 

Mitchelstown Creamery. Closed lOtfr. 
November, 1896. 

Primary case was sister of employee.- 
at Ardagh. Creamery. 

First patient brought home from- 
Mallow. Disease spread through 
Ballyhea Creamery. 


Disease imported from Newcastle. 
Family first attacked supplied 
milk to Creamery. 


Feenagh Creamery. 

Ballinful Creamery. No pasteuri- 
sing plant. Temporarily closed- 

Kinlough Creamery. Milk stored by- 
customers in sleeping and living: 
apartments. 

Nohoval Creamery. 

Myra Creamery. 

Lossett Creamery. 
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Sanitary District. 


24. Nenagh 

25. Boyle No. 2 

26. Macroom . . 

27. Callan No. 1 

28. Kanturk . . 

29. Knnturk . . 


30. Tipperary No. 1 

31. Listowel . . 

32. Mitchelstown No. 

33. Sligo 


34. Limerick No. 1 

35. Tipperary No. 1 

36. Charleville 

37. Omagh 


38. Glin 

39. Tralee 

40. Boyle No. 2 

41. Manorhamilton 

42. Manorhamilton 

43. Manorhamilton 

44. Omagh 

45. Listowel . . 

46. Manorhamilton 

47. Manorhamilton 

48. Kanturk . . 

49. Thurles 
Nenagh 

50. Tobercurry 

51. Enniskillen 

52. Croom 
Kilmallock 

53. Tralee 


Dispensary District. 


Approximate Date. 


f Newport 
\ Silvermines 

Gurteen . . 


>1 


April, 1901 


. . | September, 1901 . . 


Clonmoyle 
. . Kilmoganny 

{ Newmarket 
Kanturk 
. . I Newmarket 


}| 


December, 1901 . . 
December, 1901, to 
January, 1902. 
March to April, 
1902. 

May to June, 1902 


. . Cappagh 
. . Tarbert . . 

1 Mitchelstown 
. . Cliffoney 


. June, 1902 

/ May, 1903 
\ November, 1903 
July, 1903 
. November, 1903 


Cappnmore 


. . Glin 

. . Castlemaine 
Gurteen . . 
Dromahaire 

Manorhamilton 

Dromahaire 

. . Gortin 

. . Tarbert . . 

. . Manorhamilton 
. . Dromahaire 

Borrisoleigh 

Toomevarra 

{ Coolaney 
Tobercurry 
Derrygonnelly 
. . Croom 
. . Bruree . . 

/ Ardfert . . 

\ Tralee No. 2 


February to April, 
1905. 1 

I August, 1905 
: November, 1905 


January to May, 
1906. 

February, 1906 
July, 1906 
October, 1906 
April, 1907. 

July to October, 1907. 
September to Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

October to Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

July, 1908 
November, 1908 
December, 1908 
March, 1909 
July, 1909 

April to December, 
1910. 

January, 1911 
May, 1911 


Number 

C 

Observations. 

40 

Ballinahinch Creamery. Every 

patient had eaten bread made with 
separated milk. 


Outbreak ceased on temporary 
closure of Creamery. 



16 

Creamery closed 5th January. No 
cases afterwards. 

31 

Newmarket Creamery. 

10 

Knockacommer Creamery. Infec- 
tion imported from preceding out- 
break. 

22 

Hollyford Creamery and Branch at 
Annacarty. 

11 \ 

Tarbert Creamery. Two outbreaks. 

9 



90 

Milk-carrier, first patient. Ballin- 

trillick Creamery temporarily 

closed. 

24 

Cappamore Creamery. No paateuris- 
ing plant. 


— 

40 

Ballyhea Creamery. 


Greencastle Creamery established 
1904. First patient was attendant 
at Creamery. 


Pasteuriser not used. 

7 

10 

— 

60 

Dromahaire Creamery. 

44 



— 

Thirty-six houses. Number of 

13 

— 

_ 

Pasteurising plant not in use. 


Mainly Mullawn Creamery. 


Fifty cases for year. 



51 

Currabeha Creamery. 

60 

Cursallagh Creamery suspected. 

26 

Derrygonnelly Creamery. 


Banogue Creamery. No pasteurising 

16 

Tubrid Creamery. No efficient 

pasteurisation. 


Place Distribution. 

It is significant that in the earlier years these out- 
breaks were confined to a small number of districts in 
the Counties of Cork, Kerry and Limerick. 

No such occurrence was noted in any district North 
of the centre line of Ireland until 1899. Thencefor- 
ward uutil 1905 the higher incidence in southern dis- 
tricts continued to be marked, although Boyle No. 2 
and Sligo Rural Districts furnished creamery outbreaks 
in 1901 and 1908 respectively. 

Since 1905, the larger proportion of these outbreaks 
has occurred in northern districts. 

No doubt these features of distribution correspond 
.with the growth aud development of the creamery 
system, which had its origin in the South of Ireland, 
aud thence spread to certain counties of the North. 

The first authenticated creamery outbreak occurred 
in Bandou Union in 1893. This outbreak was a typical 
ease, and is thoroughly representative of the class. 
Moreover, in this instance, it was found possible to 
indicate the precise mode in which infection was intro- 
duced into the milk supply going to the creamery. 

It is, indeed, probable that outbreaks of the same 
kind had occurred prior to the Bandou ease, but that 
in the absence of the explanatory idea their signifi- 
cance had not been appreciated. The Bandou outbreak 
was quickly followed by an extensive epidemic in the 
Castleislaud Dispensary District of Tralee Union. This 
outbreak, if secondary cases be included, lasted prac- 
toidly a year, and, involving as many as 700 patients, 
constitutes a record in creamery outbreaks, which is 
never likely to be equalled in this country. 


In Castleislaud there co-existed all the circumstances 
which are calculated to foster the free operation of 
the infective agency of contaminated separated milk. 
The instrumentality of a creamery in connection with 
enteric fever outbreaks was a new idea in epidemiology, 
and_ was not at the time generally appreciated, the 
initial cases of the outbreak escaped observation, or, 
where medically attended, were regarded as influenza, 
patients were treated at home and in the houses of 
creamery suppliers without due precautions of isola- 
tion, etc., the inhabitants were poor, and freely used 
separated milk as an article of diet, the milk was pro- 
duced and handled under the most unhygienic condi- 
tions; moreover, even when the disease came to bo 
diagnosed as enteric fever, its source was ascribed to 
polluted water supply. The epidemic had been in pro- 
gress for four months, before the facts were brought to 
the notice of the Local Government Board, but in 
March, 1894, the Board’s Medical Inspector, Dr. 
Browne, after visiting the district, pronounced the 
disease as enteric fever, and pointed to the Castleisland 
creamery as the medium of infection. Steps were at 
onee taken to suspend the operations of the creamery, 
and successful prosecutions were instituted against 
persons supplying milk from infected houses. These 
measures were quickly followed by a marked reduc- 
tion in the number of new cases, and although occa- 
sional cases of a secondary character kept cropping up 
for some months, the epidemic incidence of the out- 
break rapidly subsided. 

The entire history of the Castleisland epidemic was 
subsequently reviewed in an exhaustive report by the 
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present Medical Commissioner of the Local Government 
Board, then a Medical Inspector, and his summary of 
conclusions may here be quoted : — 

(1) . ** Between the 24tli October, 1893, and the 
30th of May, 1894, over seven hundred cases of 
enteric fever broke out in a rural district, where 
enteric fever had never before been epidemic. 

(2) . “ The area of the milk supply to the Castle - 
island creamery and the area of the disease are 
almost co-terininous. 

(3) . “ The creamery milk is the only food or liquid 
common to the whole diseased area, the water supply 
beiug numerous and from many different sources, 
and separate water sheds. 

(4) . “ Within a very short time after the (primary) 

eases at K , fever broke out almost simultane- 

ously at different points supplied by the creamery 
milk, many of the cases beiug in no way connected 
with each other. 

(5) . “ There are many instances in the earlier liis- 
tory of the disease, before the poison became so abun- 
dant that the tracing of its ramifications was impos- 
sible, showing that where persons used the sepa- 
rated milk from the creamery, they were attacked, 
while those not using it escaped. 


(0). " The people of the town of Castleislaud , who 
are not farmers, and who, as a rule, had few dealings 
with the creamery, escaped in a remarkable manner 
from the disease : this was especially noticeable in 
the poorer and most insanitary parts of the town.” 

The appearance of these outbreaks in recent years 
in the North of Ireland is, no doubt, an accompani- 
ment of the extension of the creamery system. This 
fact was definitely noted in the case of the Green- 
castle creamery (1905), which had only been opened 
in the preceding year. On the other hand, the practi- 
cal disappearance of creamery outbreaks from the 
great dairying districts in County Limerick goes to 
show that with increasing experience on the part both 
of creamery managers and of their customers in the- 
working of the creamery system, the danger of fever 
outbreaks spread through separated milk may be- 
greatly diminished, if not altogether eliminated. 

It will be noticed that the districts in which creamery- 
outbreaks have occurred in recent- years have, in the 
main, been poor and backward districts. In these dis- 
tricts, there is risk of careless handling of milk, its 
storage in living-rooms, the dietetic use of separated 
milk, and the non-recognition or concealment of cases 
of disease. It is readily to be understood that poverty 
and consequent lack of knowledge offer exceptional- 
facilities for the spread of infection. 


TIME DISTRIBUTION OF ENTERIC FEVER OUTBREAKS RECORDED ON PREVIOUS 
LIST (Pages 191-192). 


Approximate Date of Onset. 



Rural Sanitary Districts affected 


Glin, Enniskillen. 

Tipperary No. 1, Tralee. 

Cork, Ballyshannon No. 3, Kanturk, Kanturk. 

Nenagh, Tobercurry, Tralee. 

Kanturk, Newcastle (Co. Limerick), Kanturk, Listowel, Croom. 

Killamey, Kilmallock, Sligo, Tipperary No. 1. 

Tipperary, Mitchelstown No. 1, Limerick No. 1, Boyle No. 2, Manorhamilton, Listowel, 
Thurles. 

Bandon, Charleville, Millstreet. 

Tipperary, Mallow, Newcastle (Co. Limerick), Kanturk, Boyle No. 2, Manorhamilton. 
Tralee, Kilkenny, Croom, Mitchelstown, Manorhamilton, Omagh, Mitchelstown No. 2. 
Sligo, Listowel, Omagh, Manorhamilton, Cavan, Newcastle (Co. Limerick). 

Newcastle (Co. Limerick), Kanturk, Macroom, Callan No. 1, Manorhamilton. 


The foregoing table goes to show that no period oi 
the year has been entirely free from such outbreaks. 
Their frequency, however, has been decidedly less dur- 
ing the four opening months of the year, when creamery 
operations are curtailed on account of the restricted 
output of milk. 

The sudden increase recorded for the month of May, 
coupled with the high figures for the two succeeding 
months, is a feature of considerable significance, seeing 
that it coincides with the spring expansion of the supply 
of milk and extends over the full working season of 
the creumeries. The increase in May is especially note- 
worthy, as that period of the year is not one which is 
usually associated with any marked incidence of enteric 
fever, and the fact of such increase points to the 
operation of some exceptional influence. 

The customary autumnal prevalence of enteric fever 
is reflected in the record for September and October, 
while the high figures for November and December 
may, with reasonable probability, be attributed to the 
holding over of milk and its storage in possibly con- 
taminated surroundings consequent upon a failing 
supply in the early winter. 

It may be added that no epidemics of either scarla- 
tina or diphtheria have been found to be associated 
with separated milk from creameries, although both 
these diseases are known to be disseminated through 
the medium of whole milk. 

The precautionary and preventive measures which 
the Loeal Government Board have from time to time 
recommended in dealing with local epidemics of enteric 
fever connected with creameries have been : — 

(1). The adoption o t the Infectious Disease (Notifi- 
cation) Act, 1889, and the Infectious Disease (Preven- 
tion) Act, 1890. 


(2) . The enforcement of the Dairies, Cowsheds 
and Milkshops Orders and the appointment of In- 
spectors thereunder. 

(3) . The prevention of the supply of milk to- 
creameries from infected households. 

(4) . The issue of notices warning the inhabitants 
of the affected area against the use of separated milk, 
for food purposes. 

(5) . The temporary closure of the creamery in- 
volved (in cases where the epidemic is extensive and' 
protracted). 

(6) . The uitroduetiou and effective use of pas- 
teurising plant at creameries. 

The last-mentioned subject- was specially investi- 
gated by the Board's bacteriologist-, Professor E. J- 
McWeeney, and his report was circulated in May. 1903, 
to all sanitary authorities in Ireland. The principal 
recommendations were that all new milk received at 
creameries should be pasteurised, and that the tempera- 
ture observed in the process should be 195 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Butter. 

Although perhaps not strictly relevant to the present 
inquiry, it may not be out of place to add a few 
remarks on the subject of butter. 

Tbe possibility of the spread of infection by means 
of butter from an infected source cannot be definitely 
denied, and such a contingency was viewed by the 
Local Government Board with some misgiving during 
the later 'nineties, when outbreaks of enteric fever 
connected with creameries were of such frequent occur- 
rence in the South .of Ireland. At that time, a sugges- 
tion was addressed to the Irish Government that a 
scientific investigation should be instituted with the- 
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express object of elucidating the. problem, whether 
butter could serve as a medium of infection, but this 
was not followed up. 

No case has come to the knowledge of the. Local 
'Government Board in which creamery butter has been 
ascertained to be the vehicle of infection of enteric, 
fever. This is the more surprising in face of the 
numerous instances in which creameries are known to 
have been associated with extensive outbreaks arising 
from the consumption of separated milk. These 
creameries were, no doubt, at the same time, dispos- 
ing of their butter products, and although in the wide 
distribution of butter, there is doubtless greater diffi- 
•cultv m tracing out the relation of cause and effect, 
it is difficult to believe that, assuming that enteric 
fever ,s transmitted by butter, no positive instance 
'Should have come on record in this country. In the 
early part of last year, a ease was brought under the 
Jionrd s notice in which there were primil facie grounds 
for supposing that the consumption of creamery butter 
was accountable for a group of enteric fever cases in 
the North of Ireland. On inquiry, however, it was 
Ascertained that the patients in the creamery area 
from whom infection was believed to have spread, eon- 
tracted and, m fact, developed the disease while absent 
at a holiday resort, and that- the supply of milk from 
their residence to the local creamery had been discon- 
tinued two days before their return to the ereamery 

CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing summary of the experience of the 
past nineteen years shows that the creamery system is 


capable of acting, and continues to act, as a source of 
danger to the public health which cannot be disre- 
garded. 

That danger primarily has its origin at the premises 
of individual creamery suppliers through concealment 
of disease or non-observance of essential principles of 
cleanliness and hygiene. 

Secondarily, the danger arises at the creamery 
premises through the failure to provide or make effec- 
tive use of a pasteurising plant for the destruction of 
pathogenic germs in milk received for butter-making. 

The remedies and preventive measures which should 
lie generally adopted are : — 


(1). Careful and systematic inspection of the pre- 
mises of creamery suppliers in accordance with the 
terms of the Dairies, Cowsheds mid Milkshops (Ire- 
land) Order of 1908. P ' 


•n *' , Exelu ? lon from the creamery supply of all 
milk from infected households, unless and until 
proper precautions are observed. 


(8). The compulsory provision and use of pasteuris- 
mg plant at all creameries. 


(4|. Power to close a creamery when found to be 
associated with an epidemic, outbreak of disease. 


Local Government Board, Dublin, 
December, 1912. 


Supplemental statement handed in by Mr. J. L. Smith. 


Milk Supply and Infectious Disease. 

Appended is a list of recent outbreaks of enteric 
lever which have with more or less certainty been 
attributed to an infected milk supply. 

The following points may be noted ■ 

Frequency . — The rate of occurrence is about 
three per annum. 

Incidence .— Greater in urban districts. 

Causation . — Unreported or unrecognised cases 

on dairy premises • ... 7 

Typhoid carriers ... ... g 

Polluted water supply ... i 

Obscure, ... ... ... jq 

This summary indicates the great- importance of 
notification in the prevention of milk-borne epidemics 
of enteric fever. 

Notification is enjoined under the Infectious Disease 
Notification Act, but this is an adoptive Act, and does 
not apply universally to every sanitary district 

The obligation to notify infectious disease is specifi- 
caily imposed on purveyors of milk by Article 14 of 
the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. 

_ A similar duty is prescribed by Section 54 of the 
Public Health Act Amendment Act, 1907, but with 
wider scope, as it extends to every dairyman supplying 
milk within the district of the sanitary authority, ‘and 
requires the notice to be given to the‘ Medical Officer 


of Health of the district in which milk is supplied 
from the dairy. The Act, however, is an adoptive one. 

The main obstacle to the enforcement of the above- 
mentioned provisions lies in the circumstance that 
knowledge of the existence of infectious disease on the 
Pi -i m, dairyman, &c., is necessary to impose 
liability. There must therefore be wilful" concealment 
m order to involve a penalty, and guilty knowledge is 
not easily proved in evidence. 

Typhoid carriers present a problem of considerable 
difficulty. Under the existing law they are not sub- 
ject to any disability, although they no doubt consti- 
tute a serious source of. danger to public health, espe- 
cially when engaged in the milk trade or the handling 
or preparation of food. 

•The number oi outbreaks in which the primary 
source of infection cannot be satisfactorily traced 
illustrates the limited effectual operation of Section 4 
of the Infectious Disease Prevention Act. That Sec- 
tion presupposes as a condition of the prohibition of 
the milk supply from a dairy, the possession of evidence 
of infection obtained on an inspection of the dairy 
T 1 be ,, seen that even after all practicable 
investigation the original cause cannot, in many 
instances, be positively determined. J 

It might be a solution of this difficulty if in anv 
amending legislation power were given to a sanitarV 
authority to suspend the milk supply from a dairy 
upon reasonable circumstantial evidence of infection 
arising therefrom. 

Occasionally outbreaks of scarlatina and diphtheria 
traceable to the milk supply, come under notice: they 
would average not more than two in the vea- 


[TABLE. 
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RECENT MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS OF ENTERIC FEVER. 




District. 


1906. Clonmel Urban 
Banbridge Rural 
Belfast Co. Borough 
Lisburn Rural; . . 

1907. 


Date. 


Approxi- i 
number \ 
Owes | 


Observations. 


} 


J anuary-May . . 
Augustr-September 
August-October 


NiL 


27 

13 

26 


Origin obscure, but probably infected milk. 
Unreported case in milk-vendor’s family. 
Ill-defined illness in milker. Widal test 
positive. 


September-December 

October 


Enniscorthy Urban 


. . November-December 


1909. 


Londonderry Co. Borough 
Castlebar Rural \ 

Castlebar Urban J 


December 

March 


1910. 


Carlow Urban . . 
Fermoy Rural . . 
Tralee Urban . . 
Ballyshannon Rural 


April-May 

March-September 

November 

July-August 


1911. 


Mallow Urban . . 
Moira Rural 
Ennistymon Rural 


November 
December— March 
January 


140 

49 


29 

15 


10 

27 

13 

16 

22 

18 


Clontarf epidemic. 

Kiltimagh Convent School ; Carrier in 
dairy premises. 

Fever of a mild type, not clearly defined, 
probably enteric. 

Origin of infection obscure. 

Attendants of Lunatic Asylum attacked. 
Unreportcd case in family of Asylum 
milk contractor. 

Typhoid Carrier. 

Case of illness in milk-vendor’s family. 

Bundoran ; origin of outbreak obscure ; 
milk suspected. 

Unrecognised cases in dairyman's family. 

Donacloney, traced to Typhoid carrier. 

Contaminated water used for washing milk 
vessels. 


Cavan Urban . . 
Dublin Co. Borough 
Arklow Urban . . 

Galway Urban .. 
Newry Urban . . 

Dublin Co. Borough 


J anuary 

January-March 

July 

Ootober 

October 

October-,! anuary 


Two dairies involved. Origin obscure. 
Unrecognised cases in milk-vendor’s house- 
hold. 

Unrecognised case in milk-vendor’s family. 
Patients supplied from one dairy, but cause 
of infection doubtful. 

Source of infeotion doubtful. 


APPENDIX D. 


Extracts from “ Report on an Investigation as to the Contamination of Milk.” Carried out on behalf 
of the Councils of the County Boroughs of Bradford, Hull, Leeds, Rotherham and Sheffield, and the 
* Administrative Counties of the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. (Pages 3, 4, and 78.) 


(This Report u-as handed in by Dr. Harold Scurfield, Medical Officer of Health for Sheffield. Qn. 82618.) 


1. The investigation clearly shows that serious con- 
tamination does take place, and to a great extent of 
a preventable character. 

2. Cows' milk freshly drawn from the udder by 
ordinary methods contains bacteria. Such bacteria are 
more numerous in the “ fore-mill; ’ ’ than in the milk 
given at a later stage of the milking process. 

3. A very great increase in the number of bacteria 
in milk takes place whilst the milk is being drawn 
from the udder, and the milk continues to receive 
■additions at every stage of its journey to the con- 
sumer, and even after it has reached him. The degree 
of contamination, however, at the different stages 
varies enormously. 

4. In general the greatest amount of contamination 
•occurs at the cow-shed, and is largely attributable to — 

(fl) The dirty condition of the cows’ udders. 

(!>) The imperfect cleansing of the cans or other 
receptacles in which the milk is placed. 

The contamination in the latter case (6) is especially 
.pronounced in the warmer months of the year. 

5. The contamination occurring at the cowshed can 
be almost entirely prevented by the adoption of the 
following measures : — 

(а) Washing of the udder and flanks of the cow 
with soap and pure water — preferably water that 
has been boiled — before milking. Obviously the 
milker must give similar attention to his bands. 

(б) Efficient sterilisation of all vessels by steam if 
possible, or, failing that, by an abundance of boiling 
water. The vessels before being sterilised should, 
of course, as is generally recognised, be first well 
washed out with clean cold water. In this respect 
the task of the farmer would be greatly facilitated 
if the cans were efficiently cleaned by the retailer 
before he returned them to the farmer. 


(cj Rejection of the first draw of milk from each 
teat. 

(d) Avoidance of any work raising dust imme- 
diately before or during milking. 

(c) Removal of the milk of each cow, immediately 
after it has been obtained, to the large can set aside 
for the reception of the whole of the milk of the 
cows. Care should be taken that this can, which 
usually holds the strainer, is protected from dust 
or any other cause of contamination. This object, 
of course, can be better attained if the receiving-can 
is not allowed to stand in the cowshed at all, but 
in a clean store conveniently near. 

6. Ventilation of the cowshed, although of great 
importance as regards the general health of the eows, 
has apparently, from the results of the present inves- 
tigation, no very direct bearing upon the degree of 
contamination suffered by the milk in the cowshed. 
A well-lighted cowshed is most desirable in the interests 
of cleanliness. 

7. The extent to which bacteria, present in the milk 
as it leaves the cowshed, multiply before the milk is 
consumed, is mainly a question of the temperature at 
which the milk is kept and the time that elapses before 
consumption. The lower the temperature and the 
shorter the interval of time the less do the bacteria 
multiply. 

8. The valuable effects of cooling cannot be fully 
attained unless the cooler itself during storage and use 
is effectively protected from contamination. 

9. Contamination during railway transit is practically 
avoidable, if the milk cans are loeked and provided 
with dust-proof lids, of such a type as will protect the 
lip of the can from dust or other contamination, and 
render it impossible for any milk shaken out of the 
can to drain back into it. 
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10. The dust-laden atmosphere of the railway station 
renders it undesirable that the milk should be poured 
from one can into another on the platform or other 
open parts of the station. 

11. Additional contamination arises from — 

(а) Exposure to dust— for example, in retail shop, 

during street delivery, or in consumer's house. 

(б) Imperfectly cleansed milk receptacles, such as 

retailers’ cans or consumers’ vessels. 

CHIEF SOURCES OF CONTAMINATION. 

A. — At the Cowshed. 

Improperly cleaned milk vessels and the dirty udders 
of the cows are the source of by far the greatest amount 
of contamination by organisms and especially bv 
glucose-fermenters and streptococci. The dirty milt 
vessels contribute much more than the dirty udders in 
summer, but in winter the opposite is the case. 

Milkers with dirty hands and dirty clothes, and 
especially wet milkers, contribute their - ' share of pollu- 
tion. 

The air and dust in the cowshed add to the con- 
tamination, and coolers, as often used, contribute a 
certain amount. 

B. — At the Railway Station. 

Contamination while the cans are in the bands of 
tile railway authorities occurs mainly as a result of 


placing them in dusty vans, storing them in improper 
or dusty parts of the station, and of improper or rough 
handling, causing the milk to splash over the lid 

The railway porters, ipid others, who sit upon the 
churns are responsible for a certain amount of con- 
tamination also. The risk is increased in all cases 
when the cans are provided with lids which are badly 
fitting or of faulty construction. 

C. — On the Retailer’s Premises or Street. 

Badly cleaned cans are a source of contamination 
here also, although not so great as at the cowshed, 
owing to the retailer paying greater attention to the 
cleaning process. 

Pollution will take place in retailers’ premises owing 
to the milk receptacles being uncovered, especially 
where the keeping-place is dusty, or the clothes of the 
retailer dirty. Organisms may be added by careless- 
ness in handling, e.g., by the use of a dipper which 
has been kept on a dusty counter. 

D. — At the Consumer’s House. 

Pollution takes place here as a result of keeping the 
milk in a dusty place and leaving it uncovered. Only 
a small amount of contamination occurs from the- 
receptacles of the consumer. 

Flies are a source of contamination at all stages 
of transit, but especially at the consumer’s bouse, 
where they are usually more abundant. 


APPENDIX E. 


Reservation of Cow-plot by the Estates Commissioners for grazing labourers’ cows. 
Scheme under Sections 4 and 20 of the Irish Land Act, 1903. 
[Handed in by Mr. J. T. Brennan, B.L., Qn. 32917.) 


ESTATE OF J. P. KEARNEY. 


Record No. L. J. 81, Section VII. 

1. la these presents : — 

(a) The “ Trust Estate ” shall mean all that and 

those the lands of 3 Galmoystown containing 
seventeen acres, two roods and thirty perches statute 
measure or thereabouts, situate in the barony of Fore 
and County of Meath, as delineated in the map 
annexed to these presents, and comprised in a certain 
Vesting Order dated day of One 

thousand nine hundred and , an d sub- 

]ect as in said Vesting Order mentioned. The 

Trustees ” shall mean Reverend R. Barrv, P.P., of 
Parochial House, Oldcastle; Patrick Sheridan, J.P., of 
The Bolies, Oldcastle, and Matthew Hand, Chairman, 
Oldcastle P.L.G., of Millbrook, Oldcastle, or the sur- 
vivors of them or other the Trustees for the time 
being of these presents. 

(«) To permit agricultural labourers residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Trust Estate or such other per- 
sons as to the Trustees may seem fit as the Trustees 
may select in manner hereinafter provided to depas- 
ture cattle upon the Trust Estate at such times and 
places and subject to such conditions as to payment 
or otherwise as the Trustees may from time to time 
direct or prescribe. , 

(b) To plant the Trust Estate or such part or parts 
thereof as may, in the opinion of the Trustees, be 
suitable for that purpose with timber or other trees, 
and to preserve the timber or trees so planted (or any 
r°f, s " Plantations that may now be growing on the 
Trust Estate or any part or parts thereof), thinning 
out the same in a proper manner when necessary, and 
fimn L SUC t ees or Plantations) should at anv 

to m ,i e r after i an ’ d<?cay or become ri P e for cutting 

to cut down and remove the same or any of them. 


and to sell the timber or trees so cut or removed for 
the benefit of; the Trust Estate, and to replant the 
place from which such trees shall have been removed,. 

E? rfc tbere °f> or to plant any other part or parts 
of the Trust Estate at their own sole discretion. 

(c) To preserve all game and fish upon the Trust 
Estate or any part thereof, and to take such proceedings 
as ma 3 ' from time to time be necessary for the prose- 
cution of persons wrongfully taking or injuring the 
same, and to let the rights of shooting or fishing upon 
or over the Trust Estate to such persons and for 
such periods and on such terms as to payment or 
otherwise as may to the Trustees from time to time 
seem fit. 

,, fd > For a H purposes connected with or subsidiary to 
the building of labourers’ cottages, or of the laying out 
of allotments under the provisions of the Labourers 
ona d \ Aets ’ Rs amended by the Irish Land Acts, 
190d, or by any subsequent Act or Acts. 

3. The Trustees shall each year, or at such time as 
shall seem to them expedient, declare by advertise- 
ment or otherwise what portions of the Trust Estate 
are available for pasturage for that year, and shall in 
like manner invite applications for such pasturage 
from the agricultural labourers residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Trust Estate, and from among the- 
a ppli cations so received by them, or should there not be 
a sufiieient number of suitable applications, then from 
such other persons also as to the Trustees may seem 
Dt shal! determine the persons who shall have the 

eSw if * te ■” i,i po ' tions ° f ,i0 T ™‘ 

ri<L™^ P « t0 any othcr Powers and autlio- 
TW+Zf *1? i‘i’\ thc T , rustef ‘ s under these presents, the- 
Trustees shall have the special powers following 

Estoto PO Jhtob° dpfine , and tbp portions of the Trust- 
eack of Tfc o {TOm time be used for 

each of the several purposes hereby contemplated. 
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(b) Power to employ and remunerate any solicitor, 
land agent, engineer, surveyor (gamekeeper), bailiff, 
or caretaker, or any other agent or servant they may 
think fit from time to time to employ in connection 
with the execution of the trusts of these presents. 

(c) Power to fix according to a uniform scale the 
annual or other contribution to be made by each of 
the persons enjoying the right of pasturage towards the 
payment of the annuity payable in respect of the 
advance made by the Irish Land Commission to enable 
the Trustees to purchase the Trust Estate, and towards 
the costs and expenses of, or incidental' to, the pur- 
chase of the Trust Estate, and the conveyance of the 
same to the Trustees, and of, or incidental to, the pre- 
paration and execution of these presents and the 
carrying out of the Trusts thereof, including the 
remuneration of any agent or servant employed by the 
Trustees in connection therewith, and the payment of 
all rates, taxes, assessments, impositions and out- 
goings charged upon the Trust Estate or properly pay- 
able in respect thereof. 

(d) Power to make, do and execute all such deeds, 
acts and things ns they may deem necessary or proper 
for giving effect to these presents. 

5. (a) The power of appointing new Trustees of these 
presents shall be vested in the Lord Lieutenant, but 
no other person shall so appoint a Trustee whose name 
shall not have been previously approved of by the 
Irish Land Commission. 

(b) The Lord Lieutenant shall have power to remove 
.at any time. by writing under his hand all or any ot 
the Trustees, and (subject to such approval as last 
aforesaid) to appoint a new Trustee or Trustees in place 
of the person or persons so removed. 

6. The Trustees shall meet at such times and places 
as they may arrange, and shall enter in a book to be 
kept- for that purpose a record of all proceedings at 
their meetings, and a full account of all monies 
received or paid by them in the execution of the Trusts 
-of these presents. 

7. ALl monies received by the Trustees that may 
not be required for the payment of the said annuity 
payable in respect of the Trust Estate, and for the 
payment of necessary expenses of the management 
thereof, shall be laid out by the Trustees iu the 
improvement and development of such estate with a 
view to the several purposes contemplated by these 
presents or otherwise applied by them as the Lord 
Lieutenant may from time to time direct. 

8. The Trustees shall have full power to determine 
.all questions and matters arising in the execution of 
the trusts of these presents, and every such deter- 
mination whether, made upon a question actually 
raised or implied in the acts and proceedings of the . 
Trustees, shall (subject to the right of appeal next 
hereinafter provided for) be conclusive and binding on 
the persons enjoying the right of pasturage, and each 
•of them and all other persons- interested in the Trust 
Estate by virtue of these presents. 

9. Any person enjoying the right of pasturage or 
•other person aggrieved by any action or omission of 
the Trustees in carrying these presents into effect may 
present a memorial in writing signed by such person 
or other person to the Lord Lieutenant, stating : — 

(a) The locality of the Trust Estate and the interest 
of the memorialist therein. 


(b) The names and postal addresses of the Trustees 
for the time being of these presents. 

(o) The precise action or omission by the Trustees 
of which the memorialist complains, and the Lord 
Lieutenant may, on investigation into the matters so 
complained of, make in writing under his hand such 
orders in the premises as may appear to him just 
(including an order for the removal from office of all 
or any of the Trustees, and the substitution of new 
Trustees or a new Trustee, as the case may require, 
whose name or names shall have been previously 
approved of by the Irish Land Commission), and any 
orders so made shall thenceforth be binding on the 
Trustees and on all other parties interested in the 
Trust Estate. 

ID. The powers (other than the power of appointing 
new Trustees of these presents) and authorities and 
discretions hereinbefore vested in the Trustees may be 
exercised by the majority of them for the time being. 

11. If the Trust Estate, or any part or parts thereof, 
shall be no longer required for any of the purposes 
contemplated by these presents, the same may be sold 
or otherwise disposed of for such public purposes as the 
Lord Lieutenant- may approve, and the net proceeds 
(if any) of any such sale shall be applied as the Lord 
Lieutenant shall direct. 

12. No agricultural labourer or other person shall be 
entitled to take any benefit under these presents until 
he shall have signed an agreement in writing under- 
taking for himself and his assigns to pay all annual 
or other contributions, and to observe any and per- 
form all regulations that may be from time to time 
lawfully fixed or made by the Trustees in respect of 
the Trust Estate, or in default thereof to forfeit all 
his rights hereunder, and any person whom the Trus- 
tees shall declare in writing to be in such default 
shall, as from the date of such declaration (but subject 
to the right of appeal hereinbefore provided for), cease 
r o have any right of pasturage within the meaning of 
these presents. 

13. Save as herein mentioned the persons enjoying 
the right of pasturage or any of them shall have no 
rights or interests over or in respect of the Trust 
Estate, or the rents or profits thereof, or the proceeds 
of the sale thereof, or for or in respect of any part of 
the same respectively. 

Dated this twenty-first- day of April, One thousand 
nine hundred and eleven. 

Signed by the said Robert Barry, Patrick Sheri- 
dan and Matthew Hand, in the presence of (the 
last clause, No. 14, having been first struck out). 

.Tames Lynam, O.C., Oldcastle. 

John F. Tnllan, C.C., Oldcastle. 

Robert Barrt. 

Patrick Sheridan. 

Matthew Hand. 

(Seal of Irish Land Commission.) 


APPENDIX F. 


THE UNITED IRISHWOMEN 

HE 

DOMESTIC- MILK SUPPLY. 

During the past year a special inquiry has been 
made in several rural districts in Ireland with regard to 
the domestic milk supply, which, without exception, 
has been ascertained to be insufficient. 

From May to August farmers have a plentiful sup- 
ply of milk, and consequently it can be obtained in 
larger quantities by the ordinary milk vendors; the 


shopkeepers iu the small towns and villages who keep 
a couple of cows, have surplus milk to dispose of at this 
season, and the poor man has Ms goat. 

When August comes, however, the supply from ail 
these sources diminishes, and the greater proportion of 
the people throughout the countryside are left with- 
out milk or with only such an inadequate supply as 
to preclude the idea of its being a necessary part of 
food altogether, unless for very young infants. Con- 
densed milk is constantly substituted for fresh milk, 
and well authenticated cases have been noted when 
stout, and even black tea, have been given to the very 
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young. Some attempts have been made to combat 
this state of things, disastrous as it is to the health 
and well-being of the people. 

In five centres a domestic milk supply lias been 
organised. This may seem a small result from the 
time expended, but the difficulties to be surmounted 
are probably not generally understood. 

It is extremely hard to gain accurate information 
and to find people willing and able to take the respon- 
sibility of looking after the depots; also in many 
districts it is almost impossible to secure a constant 
supply. The greatest difficulty of all is to induce the 
people to work together for the common gflod , rather 
than for individual interests. Opposition too has 
often to be encountered, chiefly from the small shop- 
keepers who sell milk, and though unable to supply 
their customers adequately all the year round, are 
anxious to retain them as a sure means of disposing 
profitably of the surplus when they have it. If a 
steady milk supply were organised', the shopkeepers 
naturally tkiuk that they might lose a considerable 
amount of custom from people who, coming to buy 
milk, become customers for other commodities as well. 
In general the shopkeepers are strongly opposed to 
any combination or co-operation among the people 
where the passing of money is concerned. 

The benefit of the domestic milk supply, as organised 
by the United Irishwomen, is fourfold :— 

1. It aims, at securing for the people mi adequate 
supply of milk all the year round, at a low rate — 
2d. or 24d. a quart. 

2. It directs the attention of the people to the 
necessity and value of sweet milk as food. 

’ 3- It tends to raise the standard of the conditions 
under which milk is sold. 

4. The system of cash payment, and its depen- 
dency ou the intelligent loyalty aud support of the 
people themselves, helps to instil a spirit of self- 
reliance. 


•The work, being at present in its initial stage, shows 
many imperfections, the most serious being an inade- 
quate conception of the absolute need of lovaltv to the 
co-operative ideal. The people are easily tempted 
away from the milk depot during the plentiful season, 
winch causes the sale of milk to fall so low as to 
endanger the depot’s existence on a self-supporting 
basis. 

As will be seen below, in the Borris Depot this 
summer superfluity of milk is being made into butter, 
and well attended classes are held in connection with 
it. It may also be noted that the Kilmallock Depot 
has taken on the sale of Kilmallock Creamery cheese. 
Both these departures point to future developments in 
the work. 

We trust that time will demonstrate the great ad- 
vantage of a reliable all the year round supply of pure 
milk; in which case steady support of the milk depots 
would become assured. 

The task of bringing milk as an article of food 
within reach of all classes of the people is one of the 
most important that can be undertaken for the physical 
well-being of the race. The United Irishwomen," who 
have undertaken to make this attempt, hope to show a 
far greater result as time goes on; not alone in the 
opening of new centres of supply, but in tlie more 
satisfactory working of a system still in its infancy 
which with increase of knowledge and fuller realiza- 
tion of the practical benefits it insures will surely come 
to pass. 

They appeal for the support of landowners and the 
arger farmers in these milkless districts. As will 
bo seen by the few statistics herewith appended, such 
support is already generously forthcoming and they do 
not doubt many others would come forward did they 
but realize it is owing to the scarcity of milk that the 
physique and morale of the people shows such deterior- 
ation m some districts. 

The following statistics will give some idea of work 
already accomplished : — 

Borris Co. Carlow.— The milk depot was opened 

on October 6th, 1912, by Mr. Walter Kavanagh 


building a cottage aud presenting it to the Branch 
at the nominal rent of 1/- per annum. The neces- 
sary capital was raised by a Jumble Sale and other 
entertainments, and £21 was collected. The initial 
outlay on plant and furniture amounted to £8 15s., 
and between October 6th and May 31st 2,000 gallons 
of milk were sold, the milk being bought at 7d. and 
retailed at 8d. per gallon. 

It was impossible to meet the demand during 
February and March, but later on the keeping of 
goats by cottagers and of cows by small shopkeepers 
told upon the sales. The agreement with tlie fanner 
being for a regular supply all the year round, leaves 
some on hand each day during the summer months. 
To meet this difficulty the depot procured the loan of 
a churn, and butter classes were formed which are 
well attended by the wives and daughters of formers. 
The depot has now ordered a chum for itself. It is 
paying its way, and has in hand a balance of £12 16s. 

(Signed), M. DOYLE, Hon. Sc c. 


Kilmallock. Co., Lim crick.— The milk depot was 
opened on August 17th, 1912. In winter 18 to 20 
gallons of milk are sold daily, hut during the summer 
months 7 gallons supply the demaud. Our con- 
tract with the farmer is for a minimum of 10 gallous, 
and the surplus we return to the creamery at a slight 
loss. Our working expenses and rent come to 7/6 
per week — so the summer sales barely cover tliis 
outlay. The milk is bought from the farmer at 
6d. a gallon and retailed at 8d. We have recently 
taken up the sale of cheese made at the co-operative 
creamery, Kilmallock, and up to the present have- 
done fairly well. 

(Signed), K. GAFFNEY, Hon. Sec.. 


Omagh, Co. Tyrone.— This depot was started at 
Omagh as being a central point for the surrounding 
country districts, and during the winter months, 
there was a large demand— women walking as far as 
three miles daily to secure milk. In the six months 
from December to May 5,488 gallons were sold. 
There lias been considerable falling off in the sales 
lately owing to milk being more plentiful. 

(Signed), E. McADAM, Hon. Sec. 


Bruff, Co. Limerick. — The milk depot which was 
opened at Bruff in February, 1913, continues to fill 
a much needed want. In winter months it was 
almost impossible to secure milk of any kind, as. 
so few farmers go in for winter dairying. In. 
summer it does not do so well. People who live in 
labourers' cottages nearly all keep goats. The depot, 
which through the kindness of our President— Hon. 
Mrs. Baring — aud other members of the Committee, 
we were able to start fully equipped, free of debt, 
is a nicely got up little place, most attractive with 
its clean milk utensils, strainer, all of which the 
attendant keeps in good order. When well estab- 
lished I am sure it will be a flourishing concern. 
I he ladies of Committee take it in turn to see that 
all is in order. The amount of milk sold at the 
depot since opening is 0264 gallons. The milk was 
bought at 84d. per gallon at first and later at 7d. 
per gallon and retailed at 8d. 

(Signed), A. F. HUNT, Hon. See. 


ballinaliaglish , Co. Kerry.— As this is a purely 
rural district, it was decided that if the people were 
to have milk, a cart must take it froirj house to 
house. A farmer was found who undertook to sup- 
ply the milk at 6d. per gallon, which is sold at 8d., 
the 2 d. per gallon being found sufficient to cover 
cost of cartage. The amount of milk sold since, 
ainn 1 m 12, when the distribution was started, is 
3,609 gallons. 


(Signed), M. WALLACE, Hon. See. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS BULLS. 

The breed predominates in Co. Mayo, 27539-48. 

The introduction of, into the West has been inimical 
to the milk supply, 27910-5 , 28090-4, 28802-7. 

Difficulty of deciding whether to use; good as stores, 
bad for milk supply, 28244-5, 28260-2. 

ABORTION, Contagious. See "ContaijiovH." 

ADULTERATION. 

Cows’ milk is sometimes below the legal standard, 
29899-906. 

But not in a herd, 31132. 

The addition of separated milk to new milk con- 
stitutes adulteration, 31132, 80941-3. 

Milk is reduced to the minimum standard set up by 
the Milk Commission, 30935-8. 

The legal standard of pure milk is based on the 
poorest pure milk, 81655. 

Difference between morning and evening milk, 
29192-3, 31656-67. 

Responsibility for; efforts to fix it on the right partv, 
81636-43. 

Genuine milk of poor quality; the veterinary inspec- 
tor advises farmer how to remedy the defect 
31951-6. 

ANALYSIS. Forms of certificate of, for prosecution 
purposes, 31138-5, 31647-55. 

ANDERSON, Ii. A. (Secretary to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society). 

The scarcity of milk is greater in non-creamery than 
in creamery districts, 30297. 

There is no organised demand for milk, hence diffi- 
culty of arranging for a supply, 30297, 30311-4, 
80340-2. 

Suggested means of organising a demand; c.ij., for- 
mation of milk clubs, 30315. 

Work done by the United Irishwomen; depot in 
Borris and itinerant distribution at Fenit, 
30319-34. 

Need of an organising body to ensure a milk 
supply, 80323. 

The United Irishwomen and the W.N.H.A. 
might be the organisers, 30389. 

The I.A.O.S. will try to arrange through creameries 
and farmers to meet a demand, 80297. 30839. 

He payment, tickets could be bought beforehand at 
the depot, and handed to the contractor for the 
milk, 30335-8, 30419; this would prevent fraud 
and had debts, 80372. 

Milk in the winter is scarce and might he pasteurised. 
80297, 30410-3. 

Creameries are willing to sell milk, 30300-1; objec- 
tions to sell could be overcome, 30889-93. 

If creameries are too far away, milk could be distri- 
buted at cross-roads, etc., 30300. 

Probable price of milk sold at creameries, 30302-8. 

The production of winter milk is increasing slowlv, 
30309-10. 

Creameries might be able to sell milk daily in the 
winter, 80448-51. 

Chilling milk after pasteurisation, 30344-57. 

Co-operative societies could not be started solely for 
the sale of milk because of the expense, 30862. 

Clubs would be sufficient, 80397-409. 

The Dairies Order should apply to home butter- 
makers, 30375-80. 

The Order has seriously reduced the milk supply 
to some creameries in the North, 30381. 

Small loans by tin* Board of Works for improvement 
of byres would be useful, 80382-6. 

Separated milk, if properly treated, might be largely- 
used for baking purposes, 30430-7. 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM JOHN (Manager of the 
Omagh Co-operative Creamery). 

Relation to auxiliaries to the central creamery, 
30171-8. 

The cream is pasteurised, 30185-96, 30225; the milk 
is raised to a lower temperature, 30226-8. 

Disposal of creamery effluent, 30197-202. 

Keeping qualities of separated and pasteurised milk, 
80208-20, 30280-47. 

There is no objection to a creamery retailing milk, 
30221-4, 30252. 

Increased supply of winter milk, 30255-61 

Price paid for winter milk, 30262. 

B. 

BABIES' BOTTLES. Long tube not approved of, 
31324-5, 32611-5; should be made illegal, 
26910-3, 27254-5, 28935-9, 28978-9, 28764-6. 

The long tube is illegal in France, 26911. 

BACTERIA IN MILK. 

Lactic acid bacilli retard putrefaction in milk and 
milk products, 31743. 

Multiply rapidly at summer's temperature, 31771. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF MILK. 

Microscopical examination of milk is not sufficient, 
31764-7, 31802-5. 

Direct inspection of farms, plus bacteriological 
testing of milk of suspected cows, is better, 
81772. 

BARBER, JOHN ROBERT (Farmer, Collooney Dis- 
trict, Co. Sligo). 

Winter dairying not followed because it does not pay, 
27393-8 ; would be taken up if it paid 27418-20. 

Believes the winter-calving cow gives a heavier 
yearly milk-yield than the sununer-calving 
cow, 27399-402. 

Keeps milk records, 27403-6. 

Department’s registered dairy bull scheme has not 
been taken up, 27407-12. 

Cows are not sold at fairs with a guaranteed milk 
pedigree, 27429-32. 

The best cows are sold out of the country, 27439-44. 

Re-enforcement of the Dairies Order in Sligo rural 
district, 27465-9, 27481. 

There is no scarcity of milk in the- district, 27488-93. 

Calves fed on separated milk with addition of meals 
make good yearlings, 27510-6 

Separated milk is not used for human consumption; 
it is unpalatable, 27518-30. 

BARRETT, DR. JAMES W., C.M.G. (of Melbourne). 

The problem in Australia is how to secure a whole- 
some milk supply for children, 30523-4. 

Circumstances leading up to the creation of the Lady 
Talbot Milk Institute, 30525. 

The decomposition of milk proceeds best when 
the temperature is over 60 degrees Fahrenheit, 
30525. 

Children are specially affected by milk thus 
changed, 30525. 

The after effects of summer sickness arc felt in 
the winter, 30571. 

The Talbot Milk Institute was lauuehed to pro- 
vide pure milk for (chiefly) sick and neces- 
sitous infants, 30525, 30579-91. 

The consequent reduction in infant mortality is 
very great, 80525. 

Subscriptions to the Institute are made by 
Government, municipality and private persons, 
30525, 30549-56, 30640-7. 

The Director of Agriculture is on the Committee, 
30555. 

The women have been interested in the question, 
30525. 30653-4. 

University extension lectures given to women on 
the chemistry of milk, 30525, 30633-6. 

The work of the Institute has improved the 
methods of commercial vendors, 30565-6. 


2 D 
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BARRETT, DR. J. W.— continued. 

The chief danger of contamination of milk is iii the 
house of the consumer, 80526, 80578. 

Pasteurisation is the best way to deal with milk 
from herds which are not tuberculin tested, 
30581 ; but it enables the dishonest vendor to 
sell milk not fit for consumption, 30531. 

The preliminary souring is eliminated by pas- 
teurisation, and milk may be dangerous before 
there is warning, 80531-6. 

Fines and public opinion have greatly reduced the 
adulteration of milk, 30537-9. 

The Public Health and Agricultural Departments 
rely much on educational force to carry through 
great changes, 30540-6. 

Melbourne’s milk supply; condition of, 30508-609, 
_ 80651-7. 

Dse of scalded milk lending to scurvv rickets, 
30626-32. 


BETT^ . DR. MOORE (Medical Officer of Health. 
Enniskillen). 

There is sufficient milk available in Enniskillen, but 
the quantity used is insufficient, 26128. 

Due to want of appreciation of milk as a food, 
26129-45, 26159; and 'partly to poverty, 

26160-5; sometimes the inonev is spent on 
drink, 26243-7. 

Mothers need instruction as to the rearing of 
children, 26146-52, 26218-22. 

In the rural district it is sometimes impossible to 
get milk prescribed for children, 26173. 
Scarcity attributed to the creameries, 26174. 

T %180 93 ^ U<liCC " RninBt creamer ? separated milk. 

Milk is sold in some general shops which are unsuit- 
able, 26194-200. 

Frequently a labourer receives milk from the farmer 
as part wages, 26201-7. 

Attributes tuberculosis among the poor children to 
the want of milk, 26153-4, 26228-30. 

Families destroyed owing to the infeetivitv of tuber- 
culosis, 26250-7. 

Does not think urban authorities would undertake to 
provide a milk supply, 26259-70. 

The subsidising of the milk supply for the poor from 
rates would be justifiable, 26276-9. 

The appointment of whole-time medical officers bv a 
central or county authority to report on the health 
of districts is desirable: they would investigate the 
reports of local practitioners, 26280-91. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Steps taken to safeguard the Birmingham milk 
supply from infection, 31929, 31965, 32093-5 

Power to go outside the city to inspect herds sus- 
oinoT tuberculous milk, 31930. 

31935, 32059-64, 32121-3. 

Action taken re infected cow on discoverv, 31930. 
^osal ? of milk of suspected cow, 81966, 

The percentage of tuberculous milk coming in 
has been reduced, 32102-5. 

Extent to which the power to make outside inspec- 
tions has been exercised, 31934 31964 
T 3l959 a 60 been D ° hosti,ii - v from outside sources, 
The city officers do not take notice of outside 
30104 5’ 0 ‘ tuberculous cattle, 31961-3, 

insi,i ‘- *>» »‘.V li»d salutary results, 


The Birmingham Public Health Authority gives as 
compensation halt the value ol tubiroulous 
cows slaughtered up to £4, 32023-30, 32041-6 
But general measures are neeessarv if tuber- 
culosis is to be eradicated, 82031-4. 

There is less tuberculosis in Birmingham than in 
otner large comparable towns, 32135-6. 

.ere is a staff of lady health visitors who 
instruct poor mothers as to the care of their 
babies, 32138-44. 32153-5. ur 

A ni bU fi e V the hif ^ ? te of iuf,lnt mortality to impro- 
P" H mg , ai ' d treatment of babies; the milk 
supply is not the cause, 32145-51. 


BIRMINGHAM— continued. 


There is uo municipal milk depot in 
32152. 


Birmingham, 


The hospitals get tubercle-free milk, 82199-202, 
31997, 32069-72. 

Tuberculin-tested herds which supply milk to Bir- 
mingham, 31971-80, 32088-92. " 

Such milk fetches a higher price, 31993-8. 

The Public Health Authority assist eowkeepers to 
have tubercle-free herds provided they send the 
milk into Birmingham, 82230-1. 

Price of milk, 32248. 

Samples of milk are taken and adequate fines are 
imposed for adulteration, 32249-53. 


BOYLE, REV. .JOHN (Parish Priest of Falcnrragh, 
Co. Donegal). 

Dunfannghy Union has 2,999 holdings and 4,809 
milch cows, 28225, 28280-3. 

The average milk yield per cow in Co. Donegal is 
250 gallons a year, 28226; the breed and feediug 
are against a large yield, 28233-4, 28284. 

Milk is scarce in the Union, 28230. 

The complaint is that in improving the live stock the 
milking quality of cows has been neglected, 28231. 

There is a large migratory population, 28285-8; but 
their condition is improving, 28239-41. 

Milk as a food is not sufficiently appreciated, 
28246-7. ‘ 

Catch-crops have not been tried for winter feeding 
28283, 28250-1. 0 

There is prejudice against keeping goats: it is a sign 
of poverty, 28254-0. 

There is no reason for not introducing improved 
breeds, 28260-7. 

A difficulty is to decide whether to use Aberdeen 
Angus and Galloway bulls, which are good as 
stores, but prejudicial to the milk supply, 28244-5. 
28260-2. 

There is a large area in County Donpgal which 
could be reclaimed and made into grazing land, 
28279 B ° ’ 


BH1TTLEBANK, J. W., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
(Viet), (Chief Veterinary Inspector, Man- 
chester). 

Duties in connection with milk, 30658 a. 

Cowsheds iu the city area which are not a nuisance 
are encouraged, 30663. 

The Sanitary Inspector acts ns Inspector of Milk- 
shops, 30665, 30829: but does not deal with the 
condition of cattle, 30830. 

Circumstances leading up to the passing of the Man- 
chester Milk Clauses, 30668. 

Supervision of the milk supplv dates from the 
appointment of Dr. Niven as Medical Officer 
of Health, 30668. 

Condition of cows nnd byres at date of Dr. 
Nivens appointment, 30668. 

Work done by Dr. Niven and Professor Deldpine, 
snowing the necessity for securing control 
over milk supplies coming into Manchester 
from outside, 30668-70. 

The result of Manchester’s action was the fram- 
ing of the Model Milk Clauses by the Local 
Government Board, which all authorities may 
apply to adopt, 30670. 

Cowsheds and farms supplying milk to Manchester 
30670 nSPeCted " nd brougbt U P to standard, 

Gr ^-tlS nmU ■*»“. 

Requirements as to light, ventilation, drainage 
etc., of cow byres, 30671-3 , 30723-45. 

Need of healthy byres and food for calves in order to 
rear healthy stock, 30745. 6 t0 

The custom of keeping old cows in the city has been 
done away with, 30674; tending to the froe- 
dom of milk from disease, 30674. 

Few cows with tuberculous udders have been 
tound m the. city in last ten years, 30674. 

Th 80674 a s: n ° Reid. in the o'ity. 

Proposed disposal of reacting cows, 30679-84. 
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BRITTLEBANK, J. \V. — continued. 

Difficulty of controlling milk which comes from the 
same farm partly from tuberculin-tested and 
partly from non-tuberculin-tested herds, 30686-8. 

Mode of dealing with eowlteepers who do not keep 
their cattle and byres clean, 30688-90. 

Suggested amendments of the English Dairies, Cow- 
sheds and Milkshops Order, 30692. 

The landlord, not the occupier, should be 
required to make necessary structural altera- 
tions of cowsheds, 30693-6. 

Cowkeepers should be licensed, not registered, 
30697. 

Persons selling milk to their labourer's or neigh- 
bour's should come under the Order, 30697. 

The Dairies’ Order should be compulsory, not 
permissive, 30697. 

The administration of tlio Order should vest in 
County Councils, not in the smaller Boards, 
30697. 

Procedure in Manchester of tracing tuberculous milk 
received from country districts, 30701-5; mode 
of tracking down the cow giving tuberculous 
milk, 30706, 30816-21. 

Co-operation of outside local authorities, 
30810-11. 

As to prosecution of offenders outside the city 
area, 30831-2, 30864-7. 

Danger of healthy cattle being infected by tuber- 
culous cattle, 30708, 80749-52. 

Areas from which the Manchester milk supply is 
drawn, 30711. 

Cowkeepers iu these areas were notified of the 
Milk Clauses, 30711. 

Practical impossibility of convicting a farmer of 
knoiL'inijly selling tuberculous milk, 30711; but 
prosecutions have been instituteed for not notify- 
ing cows with tuberculous udders, 30711; the effect 
of the Milk Clauses has been to secure for Man- 
chester a milk supply from healthy cows, 30711-2; 
but diseased and suspicious cows have been sold to 
persons supplying other towns whose milk supply 
was less rigorously safeguarded, 30713-5, 30739. 

High milking capacity of Cheshire cows and suscep- 
tibility to tuberculosis, 30716-8. 

Percentage of cows in Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, 
30719-20. 

See tabular statements, pp. 105-106. 

Special milk supply for city hospitals, 30745, 
30791-5. 

The producer placed himself in the hands of the 
Corporation officials, who have eradicated 
tuberculosis from his herds, 30745-52. 

The incidence of disease other than tuberculosis 
has also been enormously reduced, 30752-9. 

Abortion in cattle is reduced by cleanliness, 30707-70. 

Price of milk in Manchester, 30779-81, 30771-3. 

Reliability of the tuberculin test, 30800-4. 

Question whether a cowkeeper should be allowed to 
sell, untreated, the milk of reacting cows, 30835-60. 

Power to prevent tuberculous milk coming into the 
city, 30864-7. 

BROWN, WILLIAM JAMES, J.P. (Member of the 
Enniskillen Rural District Council). 

Goats are generally kept iu the district, 26716-21. 

There is no scarcity of milk, 26722-5. 

The Dairies Order is not enforced, 26726-9; its 
enforcement would not inflict any hardship, 
26730-4. 

Description of the old Irish cow, 26741-7. 

The farmer gives the use of a eow to the man work- 
ing for him, 26724, 26768, 26780. 

A labourer could have the grass for a cow if he 
had one, 26790. 

BROWNE, J. G. (Parmer, Strabane). 

There is no scarcity of milk iu North Tyrone, 29841-3, 
29864. 

The dairying industry docs not pay, 29844-9; the 
calves and store cattle pay, 29850. 

Creameries do not object to retail milk in the dis- 
trict, 29855-63. 

Owing to the lack of efficient labour for milking, 
cows deteriorate as milk-producers, 29866-90. 


BROWNE, J. O. — continued. 

Cows’ milk is sometimes below the legal standard, 
29899-906. 

The average yearly yield per eow is about 400 gallons, 
29845, 29911-3; by good treatment it might be 
raised to 600 or 700 gallons, 29914; it does not pay 
to increase the yield for creamery prices, 20852, 
29915-6. 

Milkers get milk for nothing, 29917-20. 

Winter dairying does not pav, except that the calves 
are better, 29924-7. 

BULLS. 

Premium Bulls. 

Have injured the milk-producing qualities of cows, 
27037-42, 27098-121, 29306. 

General. 

The Augus breed predominates in Co. Mayo; there 
are some Galloways, 27539-48, 27562. 

The Galloway breed has not been good for the milk 
supply, 27551, 27566-7. 

They deteriorate in value after the first cross, 
27563-5, 27608-11. 

Suggestion that no bull be used unless approved by 
the Department of Agriculture, 27569-74. 

The introduction of the Aberdeen Angus bull by the 
Congested Districts Board has been inimical to the 
milk supply, 27910-5, 28090-4, 28244-5, 28260-2. 

BUTTER. 

Butter Control Scheme of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society described, 28963-5, 29098-102. 

Butter trade is injured by absence of winter milk, 
26374, 29118-9. 

Winter milk necessary for the maintenance of the 
Irish butter trade, 30075-81. 

Home consumption of, is increasing, 29095-7, 
30023-5, 30035-6. 

Home butter-making common in Strabane district, 
29933 , 29987-9. 

Proposed application of Dairies Order to home butter- 
makers. See “ Dairies Order : proposed amend- 
ments.” 

Experiments showing that cream cannot be sterilised 
for butter-making, 31736-9. 

Effects on butter of heating cream to various tem- 
peratures, 31742. 

Butter made from milk containing tubercle bacilli, 
and the buttermilk, remain infectious, 31759, 
32068. 

Foreign butter may contain tubercle bacilli, even if 
the Dairies Order were made to apply to home- 
made butter, 32065-8. 

Butter must be proved to be infected before it is 
treated as dangerous to the public health, 32820-1. 


BUTTERMILK. 

Prosecutions for adulteration of, 28306-10. 

Standard of purity, 28364-8. 

Staple food of the poor (Derry and district), 28311-6, 
28666. 

Scarcity of, 29550-4. 

Where farmers chum Sunday’s milk, there is a suffi- 
cient supply of, 29964, 29975. 

Separated milk used as a substitute for, 29978. 

Creamery buttermilk is not the same as that from the 
old dash churn, 30292-5. 

Effect- on, from cream heated to various tempera- 
tures, 31742. 


c. 

CALVES. 

Advisability of feeding, on boiled milk, 32439-46. 

CAMERON, DR. J. SPOTTISWOODE, M.D., B.Sc. 
(Medical Officer of Health, Leeds). 

The city authorities inspect cows inside and outside 
the city which supply milk to Leeds, 31062-4. 
Procedure for tracing tuberculous milk, 31114-21. 
Proportion of tuberculous milk sent into Leeds, 
31065-6. 
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CAMERON, DR. J. S.— continued. 

To justify inspection of an outside farm there must 
be ground for suspecting there is disease, 31067-9, 
81144. 

Powers to act where milk is suspected of spreading 
infectious disease, 31070-8, 31141-5. 

Action taken when a cow suspected to be tuberculous 
is discovered, 81074-6, 31120. • 

There is not a municipal milk depot for infants in 
L'eeds, because the expenditure was ruled 
ultra Viren, 81079, 81102. 

So a depot was opened on philanthropic litres, 
81079-81. 

Infant mortality reduced: method of computa- 
tion, 81079. 

Boiling the milk injures its nutritive properties, 
31085-8. 

The ideal method of handling milk, 31089-92. 

Bottled milk is dearer than ordinary milk, 
81093-5. 

5/- fine imposed on a man convicted of having a cow 
with tuberculosis of the udder, which lie had not 
reported, 81100, 31103-4. 

Would place the administration of the Dairies Order 
in the hands of county and borough authorities, 
31111-2. 

Obscure causes of typhoid-infected milk, 81125. 

Power to apply the Widal test, 31123-4, 31126. 
Diphtheria outbreak due to milk supply; traced to 
persons having the bacilli of sore throat, 81145. 

CARRIERS. 

There is no right to apply the Widal test compul- 
sorily to a suspected typhoid carrier, 32757-64; 
nor to interfere with the liberty of a known 
typhoid carrier, 32766. 

There is limited power to isolate contacts, 82765. 
CATCH-CHOPS. 

Not grown, Co. Sligo, 27413-7; Co. Donegal, 28020-1, 
28233, 28250-1. 

Experiment a failure (Co. Donegal), 28076-83. 
Successfully tried, 28866-77. 

CENTRAL AUTHORITY — proposed — to supervise the 
working of the Dairies Order: see Dairies 
Order. 

CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS of milk for prosecu- 
tion purposes. Forms of, 81833-5, 81647-55. 

CHALMERS, DR. A. K., D.P.H. (Camb.). (Medical 
Officer of Health, Glasgo.v). 

Powers to sufeguard Glasgow’s milk supply, 30871-4. 
Tuberculous milk coming into the city, 80875-7, 
30884-6. 

Special milk supply for hospitals, 30878-81. 

Gradual reduction or disappearance of tubercle in 
milk, 30981-4. 

Nutritive properties of milk are injured by heat, 
80882 , 30897-9 , 30926-7. 

Cooling preferable to boiling, 30882. 

No opposition has been experienced from outside 
local authorities or persons to Glasgow officials 
making inspections, 30888-90. 

Objections to inspection of country cowsheds and 
cattle by city authorities, 30950-61; the remedy is 
to make enforcement of the Dairies Order com- 
pulsory everywhere, 30962. 

The municipal Infants’ Dairy has been abandoned, 
80896-905. 

Annual loss on the undertaking, 30948-58. 

Milk sterilised by peroxide of hydrogen : alleged as 
a cause of scurvy rickets, 30906. 

Sterilised milk should be labelled as such, 30955. 
Infectious disease truced to the milk supply, 30910. 
Co-operation from milk vendors, 30911. 

Difficulty of traeiug disease owing to the mixing 
of milk, 30911, 80956. 

Action taken by public authorities, 30912-23. 
Power to deal with tuberculous cows, 80925. 

Milk is reduced to the minimum standard set up b,v 
the Milk Commission, 30935-8; number of 
prosecutions for adulteration, 30940. 

Separated milk is used for reducing the quality 
of milk, 30941-8. 


CHALMERS, DR. A. K. — continued. 

The dairyman ami his premises should bo licensed, 
30957-9, 30963. 

So should persons selling milk from carts, 
30969-78. 

Objection to a uniform standard of administration 
of the. Dairies Order, because it would be that of 
the poorest and most rural authorities, 30964-5. 

Advantages of bottled milk, 30966-7. 

Milk suspected of causing infectious disease; for 
power to suspend the supply at once, 30973-4. 

Cattle insurance as a means of getting rid of tuber- 
culosis among cattle, 80974-81. 


CHEESE made from milk containing tubercle bacilli 
may be infected, 31759. 

CHOLERA, Infantile. 

Traceable to the way milk is fed to children, 26909-10. 


CLEMENTS, R. S., J.P. (Representing the Omagh 
Rural District Council). 

The Council huve appointed officers, but have not 
enforced the Dairies Order, 29397-416, 29473-7. 

There is no scarcity of milk, 29419-30, 29543. 

Tuberculosis among cattle is on the increase latterly ; 
causes, 29452-61, 29522-31. 

Home dairying is fairly common, 29489-90. 

Calves get- fresh milk for six weeks, 29497-9 ; if stock 
arc fed on separated milk, oil cake, etc., must be 
added, 29491-6. 

Winter dairying is not profitable, 29544-9. 

There is a shortage of buttermilk, 29550-4. 

COLLIS, JAMES. (Manager of the Collooney Co- 
operative Creamery). 

Attributes improvement in condition of milk sent to 
the creamery to inspection by the Department, 
27284, 27351-3. 

Has never had to reject milk because it was dirty, 
27286-95. 

Surplus separated milk is sold, 27296-302. 

Price of summer and winter milk at the creamerr, 
27308-9. 

The creamery could retail milk without incon- 
venience, 27881-5. 

In heating the milk for separation the temperature 
varies and pasteurisation is not the object, 
27870-80. 


COMMONAGES for grazing eows. See “ Coivplot." 

COMPENSATION FOR COWS COMPULSORILY 
SLAUGHTERED. 

The Birmingham Public Health Authority gives as 
compensation half the value of tuberculous 
cows slaughtered up to £i, 32023-30, 32041-6. 

But general measures are necessary if tuber- 
culosis is to be eradicated, 32031-4. 

Compensation for slaughter of tuberculous cattle 
must be part of a complete scheme for eradication 
of tuberculosis, 32529. 

Compensation is necessary to induce farmers to 
report diseased cows, 32325-32, 82409-17, 32969-70. 

The State should pay part of the compensation, 
32973-7. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Give assistance to provide dairies and byres, 
27822-32. 

Make loans to buy nets and boats, 28046-51. 
CONSUMPTION. See “ Tuberculosis .” 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AMONG CATTLE. 

Is reduced by cleanliness, 80767-70. 

CONTAMINATION OF MILK. 

Contamination in the homes, 30526 , 30578, 31591. 
To forbid sale of milk in huxters’ shops might cause 
hardship, 32200-6, 32664-71. 
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CONTAMINATION OF MILK — continued. 

Power to act where milk is suspected of spreading 
infectious disease,, 31070-8, 81141-5. 

Milk suspected of causing infectious disease; for 
power to suspend the supply at once, 3C973-4. 
Obscure cases of typhoid-infected milk, 31125. 

There is power to deal with a milk supply which 
causes an outbreak of infectious disease, 
82150-01, 32213-9, 32266-78. 

It would be a benefit if an outbreak of typhoid, 
etc., in a milk producer’s family were notified 
by the local Medical Officer of Health to the 
public health authority of the town receiving 
the milk, 32162-70. 

Danger of typhoid from use of impure water for 
washing cans or cattle standing in foul water, 

' 82178-9. 

There should be power to forbid milk to come into 
the city from dirty sheds or where the water supply 
is bad, 32232-4. 

The existing (slow) method of detecting tuberculous 
milk is reliable, and therefore preferable to others, 
82180-5. 

COUNTY OFFICERS OF HEALTH, medical and 
veterinary; appointment of, advocated, 26280- 
91, 27272-4, 28755-7, 29769-73. 

It would be inconsistent to have whole-time veteri- 
nary inspectors under the Dairies Order if the 
Medical Officer of Health remained a part-time 
officer, 32696-701. 

Need of these officers being in an independent posi- 
tion, 82702-4, 82836-9, 32843. 

COW-PARKS or grazing fields. Loans for purchase of, 
not admissible, 82848-55. 

COWPLOT, or common grazing plot for labourers' 
cows. 

No application for an allotment has been refused by 
the Estates Commissioners, 32862. 

Applications for allotments have not been numerous, 
32868-8; but in any case the inspector considers if 
a eowplot is necessary, 82863. 

The advantages of appointing individuals or the 
District Council as trustees discussed, 32870-4. . 
The plot must be kept in pasture, 32932-3; and for 
the purposes for which it is reserved, 32934-7. 

List of allotments made by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, 32883. 

The Estates Commissioners will assist as far as pos- 
sible in reserving cowplots, 32880,.' 32941-4. 
Statement of the law as to sale of lands through the 
Estates Commissioners, 32881-2 , 32921-2. 

Only in the case of untenanted land can cow- 
plots be reserved, 32881. 

What constitutes " untenanted land,” 32896-907. 
The scheme for trustees of a eowplot- by whom 
made and approved, 32882 
Difficulty of amending the law to enable plots to 
be reserved in a case of direct sale by land- 
lord to tenant, 32886-95. 

Power to acquire land compulsorily for " migra- 
tion,” 32908-16. 

Atlienry : circumstances under which the land was 
divided among the tenants, 32875-9. 

The Commissioners cannot prescribe that cows 
shall be kept on the divided lands, 32919. 
Feasibility of joining the acre plots of labourers in 
Union cottages to make a common grazing 
ground, 82928-81. 

See Appendix E., page 196, for copy of an approved 
Scheme, Oldcastle, Co. Meath. 

COWS. 

Cows have deteriorated as milk-yielders in recent 
years, 29306. Contra, 26852-8, 26625. 

Cows deteriorate as milk-producers owing to lack of 
efficient labour, 29866-90. 

The yield of cows has increased as the result of 
tests made for farmers by the creamery, 26859-61, 
20626-34. 

'Complaint that in improving the live stock the milk- 
ing quality of cows has been neglected, 28231. 
The old Irish cow : description of, 26741-7, 27916-23, 
28182-8, 28084-6, 28808-16. 

Is not extinot, 28172-4, 28181-7. 

Good as a milker, 28013-6. 


COWS — continued. 

Trade in old cows, 27598-608. 

Because a cow gives a light milk yield the .per- 
centage of butter-fat is not necessarily high, 26631, 
27325-6. 

Average yearly milk yield of cows in small holdings 
(Co. Donegal) is from 100 to 150 gallons, 
27817-9, 28817-8. 

In Co. Donegal generally, the average yield is 
250 gallons per cow, 28226; the breed and 
feeding are against a large yield, 28283-4, 
28284, 28819. 

Average yearly yield per cow in Co. Tvrone, 29845, 
29911-4. 

Registration of, proposed, 31040-1. 

COWSHEDS. 

Cowsheds in the city area (Manchester) which are 
not a nuisance are encouraged, 30668. 

Supplying milk to Manchester, are inspected and 
brought up to standard, 30670. 

Great improvements effected, 30721-2, 30739. 
Requirements as to light, ventilation, drainage, 
etc., 30671-3, 30723-45. 

Mode of dealing with cowkeepers who do not keep 
their byres clean, 30688-90. 

Need of healthy byres in order to rear- healthy stock, 
30745. 

The veterinary inspector of large English cities does 
not report on the condition of country cowsheds 
when making outside inspections, 31198-222, 
31961-3, 32124-5. 

Defective cowsheds in the country are reported 
to the county authorities, 81683-8, 32309-20. 

COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Have been established in Enniskillen district, 
26437-41. 

Are of benefit to farmers, 27029-36, 27055-68, 
27152-9. 

Cows are not sold at fairs with a guaranteed milk 
pedigree, 27429-32. 

CRAIG, PROFESSOR JAMES FERGUSON, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Mode of treating cattle and milk on a dairy farm at 
Haslev, Denmark, which supplies milk to the 
Trifolium Butter and Cheese Factory., 30460-94. 
Mode of feeding the cattle, 30496-9. 

Detection and eradication of tuberculosis among 
cattle, 30500-13. 

The secret of the Danish fanners’ success is indus- 
try and co-operation, 30517-20. 

CREAMERIES. 

Inspection and Supervision. 

Creamery (Enniskillen) is inspected by the Depart- 
ment, 26322-3. 

The inspection is most helpful, 26324-5. 
Improved condition of milk sent to creamery attri- 
buted to Department’s inspection, 27284, 27851-3. 
Inspection of, should be made by expert inspectors 
acting under a central authority, 29019-36. 

The Local Government Board have no power over 
creameries, 32723-4. 

Management. 

Relation of auxiliaries to the central creamery, 
30171-8. 

Milk is rejected if not clean and sweet, 26311-3, 
26425, 27140-6 , 27192-3 , 28918-21. 

Sour milk is received sometimes; treatment, 26615-9. 
Creameries in the Enniskillen district have agreed 
not to take milk refused by one of them, 
26314-21; Co. Monaghan, 26607-12. 

Good effect on suppliers, 26613-4. 

Method of separating and cooling milk, 26326-48, 
26450-6. 

In heating the milk for separation, the temperature 
varies and pasteurisation is not the object, 
27370-86. 

Separated milk should be cooled to make it keep 
better, 26457-65. 

Creameries in the North do not work on -Sundays, 
26349-51. 
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CREAMERIES — continued. 

Work three days a week iu winter, 28994-6, 29263, 
29754. 

Price of winter milk. 26362-70, 26386. 20588-9, 

28992-3 , 29071-6, 29137. 

Average summer and winter price of milk, 26739, 
27043-54, 27308-9, 29070, 30065-70. 

Precautions taken against receiving milk from houses 
in which there is infectious disease, 26426-83, 
27200. 

Separating and pasteurising temperatures, 26620-4. 

Farmers are required to cleanse their cans at the 
creamery, 26704-7. 

Not required, 26468-72, 27285, 30156-64. 

Creamery sells seeds and manures, 26686; and meal, 
26714. 

Creamery has no guarantee that the milk supplied is 
from healthy cows, 26447, 26696-7 , 27164-8, 

27194-9 , 29077-80. 

Cream pasteurised, 28952-65, 29313-7, 30185-96, 
30225. 

Cloths aire not used under the lids of tankards, 
30153-5. 

Creameries in relation to the domestic milk supply. 

Creameries as a cause of scarcity of milk for domes- 
tic use, affirmative, 26174, 26517-8, 26821-4, 26840, 
26969 , 29650-66, 30282-90. 

Creamery which absorbs nearly all the milk in the 
district (Collooney), 26979-82, 27148-51; but there 
is no scarcity iu the district, 26983-93. 

Do not sell milk, 26299-302. 

Are not asked to sell, 26597, 28914-6. 

Would do so if it would pay, 26598, 29090-3. 

Would not do so if asked, 26303-10; not even 
to meet a bulked order, 26486-95. 

Some creameries are willing to retail milk, 26825-7, 
29288-92, 29855-63. 

Some are not willing, 26994-8. 

Reasons why creameries should not be required to 
sell milk, 27131-9. 

Creameries should be compelled to retail milk, 
30279-81, 30291. 

It would not be a hardship to require creameries to 
sell milk, 26599-601, 27331-5, 80103-6, 30221-4, 
30252. 

Separated milk sold at ereamerv, 26592-6, 26999-701, 
27296-302 , 29658, 29676-82. 

The auxiliaries do not sell milk, 29293-5. 

It would be possible to retail milk at the auxi- 
liaries, 29323-8. 

The existence of creameries has not caused a 
shortage of milk for labourers, because farmers 
supply them, 29964, 29980-4. 

General. 

Creameries suffer by absence of winter dairying, 
26374, 29118-9. 

It does not pay to increase the milk yield of cows 
for creamery prices, 29852 , 29915-6. 

Winter supply of milk is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the Irish butter trade, 30075-81. 

Outbreaks of enteric fever attributed to infected 
separated milk from creameries, 32672, 32856. 
See also pages 179 and 180, and Appendix C. 

Pasteurising plant noted in table when referred 
to in reports, 32857-9. 

CUNNINGHAM, -JOHN (Member of the Dungannon 
Urban District Council, Co. Tyrone). 

To remedy the difficulty of getting milk and butter- 
milk recommends the keeping of goats, 30037-53. 


D- 


DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908. 

Veterinary Inspector. 

No veterinary inspector appointed, Killala R.D., 
27634-8; Glenties R.D. (because there is no veteri- 
nary surgeon resident in the Union), 27674-7; Lon- 
donderry and Inisbowen Unions, 28438-49. 


DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 

In rural districts adjoining Londonderry the Medi- 
cal Officers of Health supervise the byres, 28430, 
28520-2; but not the cattle, 28641-7. 

M_edieal Officer acted as inspector of cowsheds for 
Cookstown R.D. till replaced by veterinary inspec- 
tor, 29687-706. 

Duties of chief veterinary inspector, Manchester, re 
milk, 30658 a. 

Power of Local Government Board to compel a local 
authority to offer an adequate salary to a 
veterinary inspector, 32718A-21. 

Cases of well-paid inspectors, 32727-31. 

Enforcement of Order by local authorities. 

Co. Fermanagh. Enniskillen U.D., 211007-19, 26025, 
26048-50. Enniskillen R.D. (not enforced), 
26726-9, 26051-3. 

Co. Sligo. Sligo No. 1 R.D. (not enforced), 26802-4, 
27122-30, 27465-9, 27481, 27217. 

Co. Donegal. Glenties R.D., 27666, 27756-73. 

Co. Londonderry. Derry, 28288-96, 28325-81 28336- 
41, 28383; Coleraine R.D., 28895-906, 28924-6. 

Co. Tyrone. Omagh R.D. (not enforced), 29397-416, 
29473-7; Omagh U.D., 29559-78, 29600-1(5; Cooks- 
town R.D. (not anxious to enforce Order), 29697; 
Strabaue No. 1 R.D., 29939-47. 

Effect of Order in restricting milk supply. 

The Order does not reduce the number of suppliers 
to creamery, 26648. 

People who gave up selling milk because of the 
Order have resumed selling, 27798-804. 

A number of milk sellers became home butter-makers, 
28005-6 ; but this righted itself subsequently, 
28007-8. 

The Order has not put anyone out of business, 
• 29761-5. 

The Order has seriously reduced the milk supply to. 
creameries in the North, 30381. 

Proposed amendments of the Order. 

The Order should apply to the by-products of milk, 
e.g., separated, skimmed, and butter-milk (also 
butter and cheese). 26083-6, 26914, 27275, 27959, 
28351. 28493, 28670, 28763, 29252, 29774, 30387, 
30808, 31760-2, 82065-7. 

Strong legislation re by-products of milk is not 
justified; the proper action is to reduce tuber- 
culosis in . cattle, 32651-5. 

The Order should apply to all eowkeepers, 26687-95, 
26698. 

The Order should apply to home butter-makers, 26858, 
29110, 29282-4, 29296, 30138-9 , 30375-80. 

The space specified for each cow is too much, 
29208-11. 

Representations have been made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the unfairness of not making, 
the Dairies Order applicable to home butter- 
makers, 32685-8. 

Considered as a public health question, the 
supervision of the milk supply is of far greater 
importance than that of the butter supply, 
32689, 32806-10; the danger from butter is 
slight, 32690-3, 32817-21; the danger from 
milk is serious, 32694-6. 

The objection to extending the Order to home 
butter-makers is the additional work that 
would be involved, 32802-5. 

Licensing instead of registration of eowkeepers and 
milk vendors. See “ Licensing .” 

The section of the Act which authorises the Dairies 
Order limits its application to persons selling 
milk, 32797-8. 

Difference between milk sold and given as an 
allowance, 32799-801. 

Loans. 

Small loans by the Board of Works for improvement 
of byres would bo useful, 30382-6. 

Administration of the Order. See also “ Inspection.' 

Absence of effective administration, notwitbstanding- 
appointment of officers, 29397-416, 29473-7, 

32951-4. 
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“"“SISS ® milkshops order, 

Bupemsioo bj- central authority required to ensure 
SS*g“* " ld efficiency, S0062-6, 29766.8, 

T1 S a 1 i'I.rK i *l be •i V "l t9<1 bj responsible 

y “ inii9 P s " d ™‘ ta - 

Two sets of veterinary officers appointed : 

Acts 82M>° ritieS UDder th * Publie Health 

(2j “Borough Councils under the 

-diseases of Animals Act, 32950. 

nSflt POi, ffl iUSp i ecto1 ^ at nomiml claries, 

iSat* «* *>* 
L 32; sj w “ « <•***■ 

PO oT e fi ° f . LoCal G °vernment Board to require local 
author, ms to act on the reports of their offices 
under the Baines Order, 32751-6 
The appointment of whole-time nodical officers and 
veterinary inspectors by a central or county autho 

It would-be ■ ’ 262 - 8 ?’ 91 > 27272 ' 4 ’ 28755 - 7 - 29769-TO. 
It would be inconsistent to have whole-time veteri- 
naty inspectors under the Dairies Order if the 

StoS^sSESni 0 * ^ *: einaiued a part-time 
an ^a 326 j 6 ' 7 i. 01 ’ Ueed of tLcse officers being in 
an independent position, 32702-4, 32836-9, 82848 
J ' h ® ,H? cal Government Board would be glad if a 
veterinary inspector were added to their staff to 
supervise local inspectors, 32831-3, 32841 
Ihere should be no difficulty in administering regu- 

Mttle S bv re the' T bh °l o alth and tlle heaIth of 
D,»n 0 ,i * * ^ ocal Government Board and the 

Department of Agriculture acting separately 
but harmoniously, 32732-50 b P y ’ 

327&, D 8l£r ntS d ° aCt in eoa8ultatio "- 

T aSrSnM in ;r‘™ c “ nno * 

exercise control over the locally-appointed veteri- 
nary inspectors, 32947, 32957. 1 

Harmonious working between the Department of 
n-hn CUl ii Ure and Looal Government Board 
where there are points of contact, 82948. 

But one Board— the Department— must be 
32967? 81 b e f ° r diseases of animals, 32948, 
A Committee representing the Department, the Local 
2rnT ent ?°T’, and tbe Veterinary Col! 

ZyZr^cT alfeSs Wy *° c ““” 1 th ‘ 

But the present system of having two sets of 
mspectors responsible to different depart- 
ments is not economical or efficient, 32960-2. 
DAPRIES, ^COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 

Suggested amendments of, 80692. 
t? w! 0rd ’ n0t the ' 0CCU Pier, should be required 

SS. srnlT"' 1 ' s ‘ n,otu “ 1 alte "“ i “- »«- 

Cowkeepers should be licensed, not registered 80697 
Person, selling min, to t heir Iobollrer f « 

should come under tire Order, 30697 S 

““ ld b “ p»- 

To secure uniform administration central supervi- 
sion is necessary, 82015-21 * 

At? I V?,H, f ,. Ud I 1 antage 1 i ‘! makin g the Board of 
fl ,.> Ultee , fte central authority, 32022. 

0b the D?iri? R a n? lf0r ? 8tanda . rd of administration of 
:.“®. Dames P rd ® r ,> because it would be that of the 
„ P° a ' Pat r 'irnl authorities - , 30964-5 
ihe Dairies Older should be administered by the 
County Councils, 30679 31111 2 ao'ioi a 

82 3 9,.„ 32640-8; if adZZed WTZ 

of thelZ ^S. in *" C *‘ “ d 
And the standard of uniformity would have to 
be the minimum standard, 32196-8 

!L a , P i P K ntme 5 t n ° n f a count - v veterinary inspector 
would be good, 32207-12. " p ror 

DAIRYING, WINTER. See “ Winter Dairying " 

“‘‘^28891. Pr ° fit,b "’ ‘ b “ stoct -breeding. 

Contra, 29844-50. 


DAIRY TRADE. 

Scarcity of labour, 26405-16. 

La v ^ of efficient labour for milking, and cows dete- 
noiate as milk-producers, 29866-90. 

DELipiNE PROFESSOR A. SHERIDAN, M.B., 
C.M., II. Sc. {Director of the Public Health 
UuiversitJj c ° nn “' ed ,vith the Manchester 
To boil milk interferes ryith its food yaiue, 317SI. 
But boiled milk is a much safer food for infants 
tnan ordinary unboiled milk, 31731-2. 

Jfilk should be first raised to the boiling point 
and then used, 31733-4. 6 * 

Ordinary pasteurisation diminishes, but does not 
remove the danger of infection, 31736. 

e: ! perime , ut V fc various temperatures 
nV? wT nt f en , ods ' 31736 : lowing the cream 
31737-9 t U>rt ‘ ’ - ' 1>e 8terilis[ 'd for butter-making. 

Commercial pasteurisation would be less effi 
went, 81740-1. ra ‘ 

Effects on butter of heating cream to various 
temperatures, 31742. 

Separated milk which has been pasteurised some- 
times undergoes putrefaction more easily than 
milk which has not been so treated, 31742-6 
Recommends sterilisation rather than the intro- 
n aa auction of lactic acid bacilli, 31747-52 

b “*' d *° “™“ 

U Zm *pelo“, ll 8 i 1 ,'S" d <" 

Knows of no facts to support the statement that the 
' end fo uZ 11 ^ b “ b ‘ eB “ ™ kct5 

B “milk, a 31753?8 WS ^ WeU “ boiled 

Butter made from milk containing tubercle bacilli, 
remains infectious; also the buttermilk, 31759 
L-neese also may be infected, 31759. 

All the by-products of milk should be under the same 

StefSlt* ”' V milk ' 3I,60 - 2; *>“ i0 “S“ p»- 

Mier.soopm.1 « 8 .mm.tio« of milk is not sufficient, 
Direct inspection of farms, plus bacteriological 
81772° ° f m ‘ L " ° f SU8pected co ' vs - is better, 

ZuZixIlv'Sol™ 8 b "‘ d “ de »“ 

B pe“ZS. ™ Pi<U? " “ ilk «“»>"'* to»- 

Tuberculin icst : .beohitelj reliable f ot c o ws mi „ 

' °r 8 years old, 31773-6, 31799-801 
*or cows over 8 years old the error is easily cor- 
otee‘y„,L? 5*" Ve ““T e "8“” * 
,pplw hr 2“ llfi « d P«- 
A » e.X Sge? P ^9 S tb ° ‘“ l *° 811 “«"■ ** 

E 3178 S 6-91 r6peated Wiications of the test, 

EI “h* ,i Stf,?m S!‘“ 6 ' ram “* b “ d b - v USf 

Cows may recover from tuberculosis, 31782-8 

.Pedigree stock should bo treated specially,’ 31785 
^ u &y - P aas tubercle bacilli in their milk with- 
out haviug tuberculosis of the udder, but this is 
unusual, 31806-10. 8 18 

Infection of children by tuberculous milk, 31811-4 
, e , th f°r.v of immunisation against tubercu- 
losis is not borne out by facts, 31814-8. 

For human protection it is necessary to destrof all 
cows with tuberculous udders and which yield 
tuberculous milk, 81821-2. 

For tha agricultural intercut it i. ,„u io , t , 
out tuberculosis in cattle, 31822. 1 

Suggests dividing Ireland into large administrative 

Sl’iJSS.’as " tori “' jr *“ a “» d » 

Ih insp«,"n eb |.8at d b " C Pme ' “ tSid9 
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DENMARK. 

Mode of treating cattle and milk on a dairy farm 
at Haslev, Denmark, which supplies milk to the 
Trifolium Butter and Cheese Factory, 80460-94. 

Mode of feeding the cattle, 30496-9. 

Detection and eradication of tuberculosis among 
cattle, 80500-18. 

The secret of the Danish farmers' success is indus- 
try and co-operation, 30517-20. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, IRELAND. 

The Dairy Bull Scheme will be helpful, 27101-4. 

The scheme has not been taken up, Co. Sligo, 
27407-12. 

The Department has allowed shorthorn cattle of good 
milking strain to be lost to the district (Kil- 
lala), 27555-61, 27628-31, 27641-55. 

Suggestion that no bulls be used except those 
approved by the Department, 27569-74. 

Complaint that in improving the live stock the milk- 
ing quality of cows has been neglected, 28231. 

DIARRHCEA. Summer diarrhoea; causes of, 31319. 

DISEASE Outbreaks of, caused by Infected Milk. 

Co. Sligo, 27214-5 , 27244-5. 

Co. Donegal, 27884-40. 

Derry, 28333-5. 

Omagh, 29588-98. 

Glasgow, 30910. 

Leeds; diphtheria traced to persons having the 
bacilli of sore throat, 31145; obscure eases of 
typhoid-infected milk, 31125. 

Outbreaks of enteric fever attributed to infected 
separated milk from creameries, 32672, 32856-9. 
See also pp. 179 and 180, and Appendix C. 

Power of Local Government- Board to deal with a 
M.O.H. who does not- report ease of infectious 
disease, 32822-5. 


DISEASE PREVENTION ACT, 1890; INFECTIOUS. 

Power to deal with milk suspected of causing infec- 
tious disease ; limiting power of the Infectious 
Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890, 32767-70, 32783-93. 

Proposed amendment of the Act-, 32771. 

The Act is adoptive, 32811-6. 

There is power to deal with a milk supply which 
caused an outbreak of infectious disease, 
32159-61, 32213-9 , 82266-73. 

It would be a benefit if an outbreak of typhoid, 
etc., in a milk producer’s family were notified 
by 'the local Medical Officer of Health to the 
public health authority of the town receiving 
the milk, 32162-70. 

DISEASES OF COWS. 

Contagious abortion. See “ Contagious abortion." 

White Scour. See “ White Scour.” 

Blackleg common in Co. Sligo, 27075-83. 

DIXON, JAMES A., M.R.C.V.S. (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Leeds). 

Has found the tuberculin test reliable, 31174-81. 

Cowkeepers are not willing to report tuberculous 
cows, 81183-5. 

Outside dairy-keepers do not show hostility to the 
city inspector, 31189-96. 

The veterinary inspector does not report on the con- 
dition of outside cowsheds, 31198-222. 

Inside the city the Dairies Order re cowsheds is 
strictly enforced, 31223, 31227-84 

DRENNAN, -JOHN T., B.L. (Registrar and Assistant 
Secretary to the Estates Commissioners. Ire- 
land). 

Reservation of cowplots for graz-ing labourers' cows. 

No application for an allotment has been refused, 
32862. 

Applications for allotments have not been 
numerous, 32863-8: but in any ease the inspec- 
tor considers if a cowplot is necessary, 32868. 

The. advantages of appointing individuals or the 
District Council as trustees discussed, 32870-4. 


DRENNAN, JOHN T. — continued. 

The plot must be kept in pasture, 32932-3; and! 
for the purposes for which it is reserved, 
32934-7. 

List of allotments made by the Commissioners, 
32883. , 

The Commissioners will assist as far as possible 
in reserving cowplots, 32880, 32941-4. 

Statement of the law as to sale of lauds through 
the Estates Commissioners, 82881-2 , 82921-2. 

Only in the ease of untenanted land can cow- 
plots be reserved, 32881. 

What constitutes “ untenauted land," 32896-907. 

The scheme for trustees of a cowplot; by whom 
made and approved, 32882. 

Difficulty of amending the law to enable plots 
to be reserved in a case of direct sale by land- 
lord to tenant, 32886-95. 

Power to acquire land compulsorily for “ migra- 
tion," 32908-16. 

Athenry ; circumstances under which the land was 
divided among the tenants, 32875-9. 

The Commissioners cannot prescribe that cows 
shall be kept on the divided lands, 32919. 

Feasibility of joining the acre plots of labourers in 
Union cottages to make a common grazing ground, 
82923-31. 


DRIED MILK. 

Shows good results in the feeding of children, 31812-7. 
Depot- for infants in Sheffield, 82392-6. (Further,, 
see “ Sheffield.”) 


F. 

FARMER AND LABOURER. Relations between.. 
See “ Labourer." 


FINES. 


For adulteration of milk. 

Magistrates impose adequate fines for (Enniskillen),. 
26041-2; (Liverpool), 81644-6; (Birmingham),. 
32252. 

Small fines imposed (Omagh), 29617-23, 30274-8. 
Fines and public opinion have greatly reduced adul- 
teration in Australia, 30537-9. 

Fur adulteration of buttermilk. 

Substantial penalties imposed (Derry), 28306-10. 
General. 

5/- fine imposed on a man convicted of having a. 
cow with tuberculosis of the udder which he had 
not reported, 81100, 31103-4. 

Ridiculous penalties in prosecutions for failing to 
notify animals suspected of disease, 82333-5. 

The harm caused by inadequate fines, 32836-8. 


r LEI CHER, D. (Executh 


sanitary Officer, Derry). 


The Dairies Order is enforced in Derry, 28288-96 
28325-31, 28336-41, 28383. J 

A large proportion of the milk consumed in Derry 
is brought in from outside, 28297-301. 

The Corporation officers cannot inquire into the 
conditions under which that milk is produced, 
28302-5, 28397-401. P ’ 

The city authority should have power to inspect out- 
side dairies, 28849-50, 28404. 1 

Prosecutions for adulteration of buttermilk; substan- 
tial penalties imposed, 28306-10. 

Standard of purity, 28364-8. 

B 288ll” ik ia Derr y ^ the staple food of the poor, 
There is no scarcity of milk, 28319-20 

28333-T diSeaSe traCed t0 milk; action tnkeu ’ 
Price of milk, Deny, 28352-3. 

Milk is sold in the streets from carts whieb come 
from outside the city, 28300, 28371-80 
Milk is kept separate in shops where other articles 
are sold, 28390-6. 
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G. 

GALBRAITH J. (Dairy Farmer and Milk Vendor, 
Derry). 

The value of milk as a food is appreciated, 29146-52. 

Keeps a proportion of his cows for second milking, 

■ 29161, 29224-5. 

Winter feeding for cows, 29165-86. 

DiSerence between morning and evening milk, 
29192-8. 

Thinks the space specified for each cow under the 
Dairies Order is too much, 29208-11. 

The average yield per cow of his herd is from 300 to 
400 gallons, 29226-34. 

The Ayrshire and shorthorn cross is good for milk, 
but not for beef, 29235-48. 

GALLAGHER, BERNARD (Vice-Chairman, Board of 
Guardians, Gleuties Union, Co. Donegal). 

There is a scarcity of milk along the Gleuties sea- 
board und the backward parts of Co. Donegal, 
27887-99 , 27908. 

Milk is an essential, and its provision should be the 
concern of the Government, 27944, 27958-5. 

Migratory labourers from the Rosses have small 

holdings of poor land, 27900-7. 

The introduction of the Aberdeen Angus bull by the 
Congested Districts Board has been inimical to 
the milk supply, 27910-5. 

Description of the old Irish cow, 27916-23. 

Goats would be useful to labourers, 27960-8. 

GALLAGHER, DENIS (Manager of the Lough Eagish 
Co-operative Creamery, Co. Monaghan). 

There has been an increase in the production of 
winter milk during the last six years, 26577; 
causes, 26578-87. 

Price of winter milk, 26588-9. 

Separated milk is sold at the creamery, 26592-6. 

Has never been asked to sell whole milk, 26597. 

There would be no objection to sell, 26598. 

It would not involve hardship to require 
creameries to sell milk retail, 26599-601. 

There is an agreement among creamery managers in 
the district not to take dirty milk rejected by one 
of them, 26607-12; and this has had a good "effect 
on suppliers, 26618-4. 

Sour milk is received sometimes; treatment, 20615-9. 

Separating and pasteurising temperatures, 26620-4. 

The milk yield of cows has improved, 26625; the 
creamery makes tests of individual cow’s milk, 
26626-34. 

There is no cow-testing association in the district, 
26885-40. 

Disposal of creamery sludge, 26641-3. 

The. Dairies Order does not reduce the number of 
milk suppliers, 26648. 

Not all the suppliers of the creamcrv are members, 
. 26681-5. 

The creamery sells seeds and manures, 26686. 

The Order should apply to all cowkeepers, 26087-95, 
26698. 

Farmers are required to cleanse their cans at the 
creamery, 26704-7. 

GALLAGHER, MICHAEL (Farmer, Colloonoy, Co. 
Sligo, and Member of the Committee of the 
Collooney Co-operative Creamery). 

Milk raised in Collooney is almost all sent to the 
creamery, 26979-82. 

The creamery’s receiving area, 27148-51. 

No scarcity of milk in the district, 26988-98. 

The Collooney creamery would object to sell milk, 
26094-8. 

But separated milk is sold, 26999-27001. 

Reasons why creameries should not he required to 
sell milk, 27181-9. . 

Separated milk; uses of, 27002-4, 27018-20. 

Is not palatable, 27005-7; but does not go bad 
quickly, 27008-12. 

Is not injurious as a food for calves with the. 
addition of other foods, 27021-8.' 

C'ow-testing associations are of benefit to farmers, 
27029-36. 27055-68, 27152-9. 

Premium bulls have injured the milk-producing 
qualities of cows, 27087-42,- 27098-121. 

The Department’s dairy bull scheme will be helpful, 
27101-4. 


GALLAGHER, MICHAEI^-eou turned. 

Average summer and winter price of milk at the 
creamery, 27048-54. 

Farmers think winter dairying does not pay, 27047. 

There is not much calf mortality in the district, 
27069-75; nor loss from tuberculosis, 27084-96. 

Blackleg is the commonest form of disease, 27075-83. 

The Sligo Rural District Council were forced , to 
adopt the Dairies Order, 27122-30. 

The creamery has no guarantee that the milk sup- 
plied is from healthy cows, 27164-8, 27194-9; the 
creamery will not take dirtv milk, 27140-G, 
27192-3. 

The local Medical Officer of Health notifies the 
creamery of infectious disease in the house of a 
supplier, 27200. 

Goats are largely kept in the district. 27176-88: 
farmers believe they prevent disease among cattle. 
27182. 


GALLOWAY BULLS. 

There are some Galloways in Co. Mavo, 27539-48, 
27562; in Co. Donegal, 27706-11. 

The Galloway is not good for the milk supplv, 
27551, 27566-7. 

Contra, 28835-7. 

They deteriorate in value after the first cross, 27568-5. 
27608-11. 

No complaint made of Galloways as poor milkers 
(Co. Donegal), 27849-51. 

Difficulty of deciding whether to use Galloway bulls; 
good as stores, bad for milk supplv, 28244-5. 
28260-2. 

Good as stores, 28190-5. 

GLASGOW. 

Powers to safeguard Glasgow's milk supply, 80871-4. 

Tuberculous milk coming into the city. 30875-7 
30884-6. 

Special milk supply for hospitals, 80878-81. 

Gradual reduction or disappearance of tubercle 
in milk, 30981-4. 

No opposition has been experienced from outside 
local authorities or persons to Glasgow officials 
making inspections, 30888-90. 

Objections to inspection of country cowsheds and 
cattle by city authorities, 80959-61; the remedy is 
to make enforcement of the Dairies Order compul- 
sory everywhere, 30962. 

The Municipal Infants' Dairy has been abandoned. 
30896-905. 

Annual loss on the undertaking, 30948-53. 

Infectious disease traced to the milk supply, 30910. 

Co-operation from milk vendors, 30911. 

Difficulty of tracing disease owing to the mixing 
of milk, 30911, 30956. 

Action taken by public authorities, 30912-23. 

Power to deal with tuberculous cows, 30925. 

From 70 to 80 per cent, of cows react, 30983-96. 

Power to compel removal of tuberculous cows inside 
or outside the city, 31000-7. 

The control over the city milk supply is exercised 
by visitation, 31027-31. 

Incidence of tuberculosis of the udder among cows 
3.1048. 

Milk is reduced to the minimum standard set up ty 
the Milk Commission, 30985-8 ; number of prosecu- 
lions for adulteration, 30940; separated m'Jk is 
used for reducing the quality of milk, 30941-3. 


GOATS. 

Tethering, 32450, 82452-4. 

Housing, 32450, 82481, 32496-7. 

Exercise, 32450, 32481. 

Feeding, 32450, 32482. 

Milk vield, 32463-76. 32479-80. 

Price, 32468. 

Use of milk of, for domestic purposes, 32519-22. 
State assistance given to goat-keeping in Holland. 
32450, 32523. 

In favour of encouragement of goat-keeping in Ire- 
land, suggested means of, 32454. 

Good milking strains to be preferred to good-looking 
animals, 32455-8, 82461-2, 82477-8 
Difficulty of importing new goats. 32462 , 32483-9 
32498-5. 
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■GOATS — continued. 

Foreign goats kid at all times of the year, thus 
ensuring a continuous milk supply, 32490-3. 

Recommended as a source of supply for a scattered 
rural population, 26515-6, 26587-9 , 26840 , 26938- 
46, 30037-53. 

Objected to, because of destructive habits, 26513, 
29088-9, 29249, 29976-9. 

Are kept in the Enniskillen rural district, 26716-21; 
Collooney, 27176-88; Derry R.D., 28627-8. 

As a preventive of disease among cattle, 27182. 

Not used for milicing purposes, 27584-9, 27784-6. 

Would be useful to labourers, 27873-4, 27960-3, 
28121-8. 

A good milking breed is required, 28052-7, 28266-7, 
29737-42, 29808-10. 

Prejudice against keeping, because it is a sign of 
poverty, 28254-6. 


HARRIS, DR. HUGH — continued. 

Goats of an improved breed would be useful, 
29787-42, 29808-10. 

The Order has not put anyone out of business, 
29761-5. 

Supervision by a central authority is necessary to 
ensure uniform administration of the Order, 
29766-8. 

Appointment of whole-time veterinary inspector 
and medical officer necessary, 29769-73. 

Would assist an urban authority to detect con- 
taminated milk in the rural district, 29816. 

HOSPITALS. 

Special milk supply for Manchester hospitals, 30745- 
52, 80791-5; Glasgow, 30878-81; Liverpool, 31547- 
53; Birmingham, 31997 , 32069-72, 32199-202. 


•GOSSELIN, MAJOR SIR NICHOLAS (Member of 
the County Monaghan Agricultural Com- 
mittee). 

Undertook dairying at Burtonport, Co. Donegal, 
28791-6. 

The people sell their best produce, 28797. 

The Aberdeen Angus is not ordinarily a good milking 
cow, 28802-7. 

Re the old Irish cow, 28808-16. 

The average milk yield per cow in Co. Donegal is 
about 160-170 gallons, 28817-8; attributable to the 
poor feeding, 28819. 

Thinks the Kerry bull is most suitable for Co. 
Donegal, 28825-34. 

Does not agree that persistent use of the Galloway- 
bull has diminished the milk supply, 28835-7. 
Keeping milk records is useful, 28856-61. 

Has grown catch-crops successfully, 28866-77. 
Cabbage is good feeding for milk production. 28881-5, 
28892. 

Dairying is more profitable than stock breeding, 

OOQQl ° 


GRAZING. 

Facilities given for labourers’ cows (Co. FermanaeEl 
26790. 6 

There is a large area in Co. Donegal which could be 
reclaimed and made into grazing land, 28279. 


H. 

HANNA, MR. STEELE (Hon. Secretary of the Eglin- 
ton Branch of the W.N.H.A., Co. London- 
derry). 

Cookery lessons are given in the local National 
Schools, 28610-23, 28677-87. 

The branch assists necessitous children by giving 
them milk and eggs, 28625-6. 

Goats are kept by labourers, 28627-8. 

As a milk vendor, goes in for winter dairying, 
28638-40. e ’ 

The medical officer inspects the byres, but not the 
cattle in Derry No. 1 Rural District, 28641-7. 

To ensure rigid inspection under the Dairies Order, 
independent inspectors should be appointed, 
28648-51. * 

There is no scarcity of milk, 28652-65. » 

Buttermilk is cheap and is largely used, 28666. 

The building of labourers’ cottages has not caused 
friction between farmers and labourers, 28675-6. 


HARRIS, DR. HUGH (Medical Officer of Health, 
Stewartstown, Co. Tyrone). 

After acting as inspector of cowsheds for the Cooks- 
town Rural District for two years, was superseded 
by a veterinary inspector at half the salary, 
29687-706. * 

Rural Council was not anxious to enforce the 
Dairies Order, 29697. 

There is scarcity of milk, 29711-27. 

^ty^giS. be * he me “ S ° f relievin S the scar- 

Recommends that farmers be subsidised to provide 
poor people with milk, 29737. V 


HO WATT, JOHN, M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector, 
Derry). 

Tuberculin test used, and no reaction obtained from 
several cows suspected as tuberculous, 28412-8. 

Recommends isolation of reactors, 28421. 

In two cases post-mortem examination showed 
no visible signs of tuberculosis by animals 
which had reacted,. 28467-79, 28485-7, 28498- 
507. 

The tuberculin test is the best method of 
detecting tuberculosis, 28480, 28498-500. 

The difficulty is as to the disposal of reactors, 
28481, 28523-31. 

A tuberculous cow may give tuberculous milk, 
though not suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder, 28531-5. 

If the udder was indurated or tuberculous, the milk 
would be stopped, 28428, 28514-6. 

In the adjoining rural district the medical officers 
supervise the byres under the Dairies Order, 28430, 
28520-2. 

There is no veterinary inspector in the Unions of 
Londonderry and Inishowen, 28438-49. 

Advantage of keeping milk records, 28453-63. 

Municipal authorities should have power to inspect 
outside dairies supplying milk to the city, 


IMMUNISATION. 

Infection of children by tuberculous milk, 31811-4. 
The theory of immunisation against tuberculosis 
is not borne out by facts, 81814-8 

INFECTION OF MILK. See 11 Contamination." 

INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) ACT, 
1890. See “ Disease, Prevention Act.” 


INSPECTION OF DAIRIES, COWS AND MILK 
UNDER THE DAIRIES ORDER OF 1908. 
The. giving of power to inspect outside dairies under 
“®°" lon , 10 of the Tuberculosis Prevention Act, 
1908, advocated for — 

Enniskillen, 26045-7, 26080-1. 

Sligo, 26896. 

Londonderry, 28349-50, 28404. 

Recommendation that powers of outside inspection 
t^uaWpaUtwa and urban authorities, 
28488-92, 28724-6, 28759-61, 31828-7 


Policy of Local Government Board when dealing with 
applications of municipal and urban authorities for 
power to inspect outside dairies, 32705-13. 

Proposed administration of the Order by a central 
authority, and the appointment of whole-time 
inspectors. See “ Dairies .Order : Administration 
of the Order." 


Medical Officer of Health in rural district would 
assist an urban authority to detect contaminated 
milk coming from the rural district, 29816. 

Division of Ireland into large administrative areas 
proposed, each with a veterinary staff under 
central control, 31823. 

The Boroughs should have power to make out- 
side inspections, 31823-7. 
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INSPECTION OF DAIRIES, COWS AND MILK— 

continued . 

England. 

The existing method of protecting the milk supply 
is a clumsy makeshift; each eity has to protect 
itself, 32526; the results are imperfect, 32566-71; 
and the system is expensive, 3265G-8. 

Circumstances leading up to the passing .of the Man- 
chester Milk Clauses, 30668-70. 

Procedure in Manchester of tracing tuberculous milk 
received from country districts, 30701-6. 
30816-21. 

Co-operation of outside local authorities, 30810-1. 

Cowsheds and farms supplying milk to Man- 
chester are inspected and brought up to stan- 
dard. 30670: great improvements effected, 
30721-2, 30780. 

The effect of the Milk Clauses has been to secure 
for Manchester a milk supply from health y 
cows, 30711-2; but diseased and suspicious 
cows have been sold to persons supplying other 
towns whose milk supply was less rigorously 
safeguarded. 30718-5, 30739. 

As to procedure in other English and Scottish cities, 
see “Birmingham." “Glasgow,'' “Leeds,” “Liver- 
pool” “Sheffield.” 

To justify inspection of an outside farm there must 
be ground for suspect-in" the existence of disease, 
31067-9. S1144, 81689-95. 

The veterinary inspector does not report on the con- 
dition of outside cowsheds, 31198-222 , 31961-3, 
32124-5. 

Defective cowsheds in the country are reported to 
the count-v authorities, 31683-8 , 32309-20. 

INSPECTORS, VETERINARY . See “ Dairies Order.” 

INSURANCE OF CATTLE. 

As a means of getting rid of tuberculosis among 
cattle, 30974-81. 


K. 

KERRY COW'S. 

The Kerrv bull is most suitable for Co. Douegal. 
28825-84. 


L 

LABOURERS. 

Get milk from the farmer's for whom they work, 
30109-34; and are allowed to keep goats, 80124-8. 

Regular labourers get milk as part wages, 26201-7. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer has not 
caused him difficulty in procuring milk, 28675-6. 

Rural labourers have not difficulty in procuring milk, 
29094; farmers object to sell in small quantities, 
26534. 

Farmers give their labourers the use of a cow (Ennis- 
killen district), 26397-403, 26724 , 26768, 20780. 

Migratory labourers sometimes buy a cow with their 
savings, 27778-83. 

Milkers get milk for nothing, 29917-20. 

LAIRD, DR. JOHN, J.P. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Sligo No. 1 Rural District). 

The Dairies Order has not been put into force in 
the district, 26802-4. 

There is not sufficient milk in Sligo at any period 
of the year, 26805-14. 

And the health of children and others suffers in 
consequence, 26819-20, 26838-9, 26922-6. 

The establishment of creameries in the rural districts 
reduced the milk available for household use. 
26821-4 , 26840, 26969. 

Creameries retail milk, 26825-7. 

Recommends the keeping of goats as a remedy for 
scarcity, 26840, 26938-46. 

Children are getting tea out of feeding bottles, 
26842 ; to the great injury of their health, 26843. 

The cost of providing milk for children would be a 
legitimate charge on public funds, 26845-8. 

The local autboritv would he justified in opening a 
milk depot , 2B88C-8. 


LAIRD, DR, JOHN, 3. V.— continued. 

The Dairies Order should apply to home butter- 
makers, 26858. 

Infantile cholera traceable to the way milk is fed 
to children, 26909-10. 

The long-tube feeding bottle should be made- 
illegal, 26910-3. 

It is illegal in France, 26911. 

LEEDS. 

The city authorities inspect cows inside and outside 
the city which supply milk to Leeds, 31062-4. 

Procedure for tracing tuberculous milk,' 31114-21. 

Proportion of tuberculous milk sent into Leeds 
31065-6. 

To justify inspection of an outside farm there must 
be ground for suspecting there is disease, 310C7-9, 
81144. 

Powers to act whore milk is suspected of spreading 
infectious disease, 31070-3, 31141-5. 

Actiou taken when a cow suspected to be tuber- 
culous is discovered, 31074-6, 31120. 

There is not a municipal milk depot for infants in- 
Leeds, because the expenditure was ruled -ultra 
vires. 31079, 31162. 

So a depot was opened on philanthropic lines,. 
31079-81. 

Infant mortality reduced, method of computa- 
tion, 81079. * 

5s. fine imposed on a man convicted of having a 
cow with tuberculosis of the udder, which he had 
not reported, 31100, 81103-4. 

Diphtheria outbreak due to milk supply; traced to 
persons having the bacilli of sore throat, 31145. 

Cowkeepers are not willing to report tuberculous 
cows, 31183-5. 

Outside dairy-keepers do not show hostility to the- 
eity inspector, 31189-96. 

The veterinary inspector does not report on the con- 
dition of outside cowsheds, 31198-222. 

Inside the city the Dairies Order re cowsheds is- 
strictly enforced, 31223, 31227-34. 

LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 

Milk suspected of causing infectious disease; for 
power to suspend the supply at once, 30973-4. 

Power to deal with milk suspected of causing infec- 
tious disease; limiting power of the Infectious 
Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890, 32767-70, 32788-93. 

Proposed amendment of the Act, 32771. 

The Act is adoptive, 32811-6. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Inspectors who look after the city’s milk supply,. 
31389-95. 

Procedure for detecting infected milk, 81530-5. 

There has been no conflict with outside authorities 
consequent on the inspection of outside farms 
by the city officials, 31396-9. 

Procedure when making such inspections,. 
31400-9. 

Co-operation of local authorities to secure improve- 
ments in cowsheds, 81410-9. 

Rc inspection of city cows on grass during the- 
summer, 31616-31. ° 

Responsibility for adulteration; efforts to fix it on. 
the right party, 31636-43. 

Fines imposed, 81644-6. 

Form of analyst’s certificate, 31647-55. 

Difference between morning and evening milk. 
31656-67. b 

Cow-keepers are prosecuted for not notifying cows- 
with diseased udders, 31668; the plea of ignorance- 
is not accepted, 3.1609-71; fines imposed, 81672. 

Cleanliness by city milkers is insisted on, 81678-8. 

Defective cowsheds in the country are reported to the- 
county authorities, 31683-8. 

No power to inspect outside byres or cattle without 
a magistrate’s order, 31689-90, 81099; and the city 
authorities must have suspicion there is something 
wrong, 81691-5. 

110 farms visited in 10 years, 31699-700; not all 
outside farms are visited, 81709-12. 

No opposition is now made by farmers to inspec- 
tion, 31705. 
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LIVERPOOL — continued. 

The lay inspector, docs not deal with the veterinary 
surgeon’s work at all, 31707-8. 

Refrigerating cars or platforms for milk traffic are 
not provided by railways, 81714-22. 

Dirty milk; there has been no prosecution for, 
81723-9. 

Tuberculosis other than phthisis has been reduced, 
31514-8. 

Arrangements made by hospitals to get a pure milk 
supply, 31547-58. 

• There is no sale of “ certified ” milk, 81562-7. 

Municipal Infants' Milk Depots, Liverpool. 

Genesis, 81423-5. 

For whom intended, 81426-31, 81574. 

Graduated prices, according to ability of parents to 
pay, 31432-47 , 31577-81. 

Mode of distributing the milk, 31448, 31456-7. 

Loss on working, 81449-50, 31461-6, 31471-81, 31490. 

The expenditure is treated as one for the protection 
of public health, 31513. 

Mode of treating the milk, 31451-5, 81582. 

Medical advice is not given with the milk 31458-9, 
81482-6. 

Source of supply, 31467-70. 

The milk is a medicine for the infants, 31482. 

Reduction of infant mortality, 31487-9, 31522-6. 

Milk is supplied to nursing mothers, 31491-502. 

Milk is supplied to children under a year old, 
31519-21, 81575-6. 

No bad effects observed on children using the milk 
hea{ed up to 210 degrees Fahrenheit, 81585-7, 
31597-600. 


LICENSING, instead of Registration, of cow-keepers 
and milk-vendors proposed. 

Licences proposed for 

Cow-keepers, 26059-61, 32047-56, 32636-7. 
Milk-vendors, 26059-61, 31109-10, 30957-9, 30963, 
32189. 

Dairyman’s premises, 30957-9, 30963. 

Persons selling milk from carts, 30969-73. 

Licensing, instead of registration, under the Dairies 
Order recommended, 32678-80. 

The effect of the proposed change on the mi Hr 
supply is not a matter for the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 82681-4. 


LLOTD, JOHN SHOUT, F.B.C.Y.S. {Chief VetaWv 
Inspector, Sheffield). 

Two-thirds of Sheffield milk supplv come from out- 
side, 32284-8, 32428-82. 

Supervision exercised over the milk supplv, 32289. 

The city has right to inspect outside' sources of 
supply, 32291-2. 

The quantity of tuberculous milk received has 
been reduced, 32293, 32351-3. 

Inspection and control exercised over dairies 
inside and outside the city, 32297-304. 

The opposition to outside inspection lias died 
away, 32305-8, 32323-4. 

Cowsheds in outside districts are defective, 
32309-17. 

The Medical Officer of Health , Sheffield, informs 
the M.O.H. of the district in which the defec- 
tive byre has been found, 32818-20. 

Compensation is necessary to induce farmers to 
report diseased cows, 82325-32 , 32409-17. 

Ridiculous penalties in prosecutions for failing to 
notify animals suspected of disease, 32883-5. 

The harm caused by inadequate fines, 32336-8' 

Ml iooie S ^ baeteriolo8iGaU y ex ““iued in Sheffield, 
32345-50. ’ 

Uses of the tuberculin test, 32354-60 

A tubercle-free herd, which afterwards contained 
, P? r «“*• of reactors, owing to the place in 
which they were kept, 32370180. 

Conditions in Cheshire and the Severn Vnllev 
eompaved, 32388-91. 

T1 82302V <3lieCl mUk dep0t f01 infants in Sheffield, 

To secure uniformity of administration of the Dairies 
Order the County Council should bo the executive 
authority, 82397-9. .executive 

veterinary surgeons are required to 
detect tuberculous udders, 32400-7 

3243© ° f feeding 0alV£S ° D boilod mi,k - 


LOANS. , 

For purchase of cows proposed, 27812-6. ' •• 

Small loans for alteration, etc., of cowsheds desir- 
able as a means of enforcing the Dairies Order, 
26650-1, 20382-6. 

Cow-parks or grazing-fields ; loans for purchase of, 
not admissible, 32848-55. 


LONDONDERRY. 

There is no scarcity of milk, 28319-20, 28718; and 
there is an increasing appreciation of it as a food, 
28709-12, 28738-8, 29146-52. 

Price of milk, Derry, 28302-3. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in, 28288-96, 28325-81, 
28836-41, 28883. 

Milk is kept separate iu shops whore other articles 
are sold, 28390-6. 

Milk is sold in the streets from carts which come 
from outside the city, 28300, 28871-80. 

A large proportion of the milk consumed in Derry is 
brought in from outside, 28297-301. 

The Corporation officers cannot inquire into the 
conditions under which that milk is produced, 
28802-5, 28397-401. 

The city authority should have power to inspect 
outside dairies, 28349-50, 28404. 

Buttermilk in Derry is a staple food of the poor, 
28311-6. 11 

Prosecutions for adulteration of buttermilk; sub- 
stantial penalties imposed, 28306-10. 

^ 1! ^8333 U 5 d ^ sease * raced t° milk, action taken, 

Tuberculosis among factory hands is diminishing. 
28716-23. ' b 

The factory operatives arc nearly all females; women 
continue to work in the factory after marriage, 
28767-88. B 

Health of factory operatives good, 29859-69. 

More employment for women thun men in, 29381-94. 

Establishment of milk depots advocated, 29369-70 
29373-5. 

Objection to the taxation of milk carts coining into 
29376-80. b ’ 

Table showing number of cattle slaughtered in the 
abattoir since 1907, distinguishing the souud from 
the diseased, 28587-40, 28555-7, 28576-8. 

Post-mortem examination of carcasses to ascertain 
if they fit for human food, 28541-54. 

There is no licensed private slaughter-house' in. 
28565-6, 28580-5. 

Condemned carcasses are destroyed, 28567-8. 

Standard of condemnation, 28586-92. 

Meat may come into Derry which lias not been 
inspected, 28598-604. 


■UiUM, JAMES (Manager of the Bnllyrnshnne 
Co-operative Creamery, near Coleraine). 
lk 9259 G0 ery " nd itS nuxiliarios tn P North Antrim, 
Vvorks three days a week in the winter, 29268. 

2SWfSlo'o ra “ 8 " in 

It is n blot on the Dairies Order that a milk supplier 
can exempt himself from its provisions by becom- 
mg a home butter-maker, 20282-4, 29296 

rll 9 mak .,T rt f a » «"»» qmnHtte., 

t , but the auxiliaries do not, 29293-5. 

29323-8 be 1,0SBlble t0 ret “ il Ulilk at 1130 nuxili “rie«. 
Deterioration in milk-yielding qualities of cows 
attributed to (1) premium bulls, 29306; (2) sale of 
the best milking cows, 29307. 

Milk records are useful, 29309-12. 

Milk and cream are pasteurised, 29813-7. 

Disposal of the creamery effluent, 29330-48, 


M. 

Has large experience of factory operatives, 28601-705 

poS" atr lk in p,d ™ * 
it * 855 “ «-*•»* ■** 

There is no scarcity of milk in Derry, 28718; and 

saar^sssr* ** » * 
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McCAUL, DH. GEORGE B. — continued. 

T o b 0 e J, c ,y 1 ?! i8 amou 8 faotor y hands is diminishing, 
48716-23. 

Municipal authorities should have the right to inspect 
Sorlnt dairies supplying milk to the city, 28724-6, 
28/59-61. v 


N'e'ed of veterinary inspection, and power to applv 
the . tuberculin test, to stamp out tuberculosis 
among cattle, 28751-4. 

Recommends the appointment of a County Medical 
'■pi * Ce f of health a ud veterinary inspector, 28755-7 
ihe factory operatives are nearly all females; women 
*° ™ k in ““ 


McMEEL, REV. GEORGE, DJD. (Parish Priest o (, 
Bettigo, and. representing the Belleek Branch 
of the W.N.H.A.). 

There is scarcity of. milk in the mountainous district 
of Mullybreen, 26509. 

Prejudice against goats, because destructive, .26513. 

. 2 oat would be a remedy where there is scarcity 
“ County Fermanagh and County Donegal, 

. 26alo-6, 26537-9. 

Creameries are blamed for the scarcity, 26517-8. 

Tanners are not willing to sell milk in small quan- ' 
titles, 26534. 

The need' of milk is such as to justify State or rate 
aid, especially in the winter, 26540-9. 


MacDOWEL, DR. E. C. (Surgeon to the. Sligo County 
Hospital and Visiting Physician to the Sligo 
.Lunatic Asylum). 

There is an inadequate milk supply in Sligo and 
27203°5 f ° r P °° r ohiWren ’ specially in winter, 
P ! 27206 S 7 SOmetimes Ktint their own families of milk, 
M 27208 Sential t0 chUdren up to five years of age, 

Favours the establishment of milk depots by local 
authorities, 27209-11. 

Thinks farmers could combine to start a depot, 27211 
All milk for children should be boiled, 27223-7. 
Want of cleanliness in handling milk, 27285, 27268-9 
•*7250 deP ° fc opened in Slig° by the W.N.H.A., 


MDWYER, REV. HUGH (Manager of the St 
Golumba Industrial School for boys, Killybegs). 

‘SS.taaf ° o " ntj Doaes * 1 » d 

E 2807™83 t “ catch ' croppin S was a failure, 

The Aberdeen Angifs is generally used in the Western 
“ the -county, 28090; and is a poor milker, 
28091-4. 

Tuberculosis is fairly common, 28107-19. 

The improved breed of goats would be useful to 
labourers, 28121-8. 

The old Irish cow described, 28132-8, 28084-6. 
Oatmeal is not so much used as formerly, 28149: and 
stewed tea is common, 28150-4. 


McGILIION , JAMES (Representing the Omagh Urban 
District Council). 

The Dairies Order has been enforced by the Urban 
. Council, 29559-78, 29600-16. 


•There is scarcity of milk in Omagh in three wii 
months, 29579-82, 29624-5, 29631-49; also in 
rural district, 29626-30. 


The creameries are blamed for the shortage 
29650-66. b ’ 


The spread of infectious disease has been attributed 
to the milk supply, 29588-98. 

The fines for adulteration of milk are small, 29617-28. 

Recommends the establishment of an urban milk 
depot, 29634, 29644. 

The creamery sells separated milk, but the supply 
is not sufficient for the demand, 29658, 29676-82. 


M-LOUGHLIN, PATRICK (Member of the Omagh 
Urban District Council). 

Great scarcity of milk in Omagh in winter: some 
scarcity in summer, 30260-73. 

Magistrates do not convict, or impose only nominal 
fines, in prosecutions for adulteration, 30274-8. 

The creamery should be required to sell milk and 
buttermilk, 30279-81, 30291. 

Blames the creameries for the shortage of milk for 
domestic use, 30282-90. 

■Creamery buttermilk is not the same as that from 
the old dash churn, 30292-5. 


McWfcLB, MICHAEL, J.P. (Clerk of the Glenties 
Rural District Council, Co. Donegal). 

The Dairies Order is in force in the district, 27666, 
-7/06-68; and three lay inspectors have been 
appointed, 27667-78. 

A veterinary inspector has not been appointed 
because there is no veterinary surgeon resident 
m the Union, 27674:7. 

People who gave up milk-selling because of the Order 
have resumed selling, 27798-804. 

Th ™ “ilk in parts of the district, 

27b81-2, 27695-705, 27728-37. 

Status and occupation of the population, 27688-94. 

The Galloway breed is -used in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, 27706-11. 

^ 27849* 5i aint * 8 JI ‘“ de ° f ifc as a poor nlilker > 


Major Gosselin's dairy at Burton port, 27711-22. 

Price of milk, 27764-6. 

Migratory labourers sometimes buy a cow with their 
savings, 27778-83. 

Goats are not used for milk purposes, 27784-6. 

Would be useful for labourers, 27873-4. 

Loans for purchase of cows would be useful, 27812-6. 

The average yearly milk yield of cows in small hold- 
ings is from 100 to 150 gallons, 27817-9. 

Ihe Congested Districts Board give assistance to 
provide dairies and byres, 27822-32. 

Disease attributed to the milk supply, 27834-40. 


MALCOLM. JOHN, F.R.C.V.S. (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Birmingham). 

Steps taken to safeguard the Birmingham mill- 
supply from infection, 31929, 31965, 32093-5. 
Power to go outside the city to inspect herds sus- 
•pected of supplying tuberculous milk, 31930, 31935, 
32059-64, 32121-3. 

Action taken re infected cow on discovery, 31930. 

Disposal of milk of suspected cow, 81966. 
32114-7. 

The percentage of tuberculous milk coming in has 
been reduced, 32102-5. 

Extent to which the power to make outside inspec- 
tions has been exercised, 31984, 31964. 

There has been no hostility from outside sources, 
^ 31959-60. 

The city officers do not take notice of outside 
cowsheds, only of tuberculous cattle, 31961-3, 
82124-5. 

Inspection inside the citv has had salutary results. 

_ 81936-49. 

Genuine milk of poor quality; the veterinary inspec- 
tor advises farmer how to remedy the defect, 
31951-6. 

The tuberculin test is used for ridding herds of tuber- 
culosis, not for ascertaining if a cow gives 
tuberculous milk, 31967-70, 32106-12. 

Tuberculin-tested herds which supply milk to 
Birmingham, 31971-80, 32088-92; such milk 
fetches a higher price, 31993-8. 

Reliability of the tuberculin test, 32008-14. 

Disposal of reactors, 82007, 32072-5; the diffi- 
culty is to secure the means of isolating them, 
32084-7. 

A herd having 85 per cent, of reactors which gave 
no tuberculous milk, 31981-92; another instance of 
reactors giving tubercle-free milk, 32076-83. 
Hospitals' milk supply, 31997, 82069-72. 

To secure uniform administration central supervi- 
sion is necessary, 32015-21. 

Balance of advantage in making the Board ol 
Agriculture the central authority, 32022 
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MALCOLM, JOHN — continued. 

The Birmingham Public Health Authority give as 
compensation half the value of tuberculous 
cows slaughtered up to £4, 82023-80, 82041-6. 

But general measures are necessary if tuber- 
culosis is to be eradicated, 32031-4. 

Licensing, instead of registering, cowkeepers, is 
necessary, 32047-56. 

MANCHESTER. 

Duties of chief veterinary inspector in connection 
•with milk, 80658 a. 

The sanitary inspector acts as Inspector of Milk- 
shops, 30665, 30829: but does not deal with the 
conditions of cattle, 30830. 

Circumstances leading up to the passing of the Man- 
chester Milk Clauses, 30668. 

Supervision of the milk supply dates from the 
appointment of Dr. Niven as Medical Officer 
of Health, 30668. 

Condition of cows and byres at date of Dr. 
Niven’s appointment, 30668. 

Work done by Dr. Niven aud Professor Delepine 
showing the necessity for securing control over 
milk supplies coming into Manchester from 
outside, 80668-70. 

The result of Manchester’s action was the fram- 
ing of the Model Milk Clauses by the Local 
Government Board which all authorities may 
apply to adopt, 30670. « 

Areas from which the Manchester milk supply is 
drawn, 30711; cow-keepers in these areas were noti- 
fied of the Milk Clauses, 30711. 

Procedure in Manchester of tracing tuberculous milk 
received from country districts, 30701-5; mode 
of fracking down the cow giving tuberculous 
milk, 80706 , 30816-21. 

Co-operation of outside local authorities, 


As to prosecution of offenders outside the citv 
area. 80831-2, 30864-7. 

Cowsheds in the city area which are not a nuisance 
are encouraged, 30663. 

Cowsheds and farms supplying milk to Manchester 
are inspected and brought up to standard, 
30670. 

Great improvement in cowsheds effected, 30721-2. 
30739. 

Requirements as to light, ventilation, drainage, 
etc., of cow-byres, 30671-3, 30723-45.' 

The custom of keeping old cows in the city has been 
done away with, 30674: tending to the freedom 
of milk from disease, 30674. 

Mode of dealing with cow-keepers who do not keep 
their cattle and byres clean, 30088-90. 

Few cows with tuberculous udders have been found 
in the city in last ten years, 30674. 

There are uo tuberculin-tested herds in the citv. 
30674-8. 

Special milk supply for city hospitals, 30745, 30791-5. 

The producer placed' himself in the hands of 
the Corporation officials, who have eradicated 
tuberculosis from his herds. 30745-52. 

The incidence of disease other than tuberculosis 
lias also been enormously reduced, 30752-9. 

Practical impossibility of convicting a farmer of 
knowingly selling tuberculous milk, 30711: but 
prosecutions have been instituted for not notifying 
cows with tuberculous udders, 30711. Tbe effect 
of the Milk Clauses has been to secure for Man- 
chester a milk supply from healthy cows, 80711-2 ; 
but diseased and suspicious cows have been sold 
to persons supplying other towns whose milk 
supply was less rigorously safeguarded, 30713-5 
30739. 6 ’ 

Price of milk in Manchester, 30779-81, 3G771-3. 

The quality of Manchester milk is good and com- 
paratively free from adulteration, 31293-9. 

The city authorities have not provided milk depots, 


A private enterprise was started on the lines < 
the. Copenhagen Milk Supply (Busck’s), bi 
did not succeed, 31271-6. 

The amount of dirt in Manchester milk has bee 
enormously reduced, 31277; 

The quantity of tuberculous milk sent in has bee 
reduced to the minimum possible bv oxistin 
methods, 81278-9, 31828. 


MANCHESTER — contin ucd. 

Power to prevent- tuberculous milk coming into the- 
city, 30864-7. 

Continuous fall in tbe infantile deuth-ratc (Man- 
chester) from tuberculosis, 31255, 31259-60. 

No reduction in rate from other forms of tuberculosis 
than phthisis for age period of 5 to 14 years, 
81255. 

The inference is that two factors are working to 
reduce human tuberculosis — purer food (especially 
milk) and less human infection, 31256-64, 31280-92. 

No outbreak of infectious disease traced to the rnillc 
supply, 31265. 

MANCHESTER MILK CLAUSES. 

Circumstances leading up to the passing of, 80668-70. 

The result of Manchcester’s action was the framing 
of the Model Milk Clauses by the. Local Govern- 
ment Board, which nil authorities may apply to 
adopt, 30670. 

The effect of the Milk Clauses has been to secure for 
Manchester a milk supply from healthy cows, 
80711-2. 

But diseased and suspicious cows have been sold 
to persons supplying other towns whose milk 
supply was less rigorously safeguarded, 
30718-5. 30739. 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 

The appointment, of whole-time medical officers by 
a central or county authority to report on the 
health of districts is desirable ; they would investi- 
gate the reports of local practitioners, 26280-91, 
28755-7. 

Appointment of a County Medical Officer of Health 
advocated, 27272-4 , 29709-73. 

Power of Local Government Board to deal with an 
M.O.H. who does not report case of infectious 
disease, 32822-5. 

MILK. 

Scarcity of milk: alleged causes, and proposed' 
remedies. See “ Scarcity." 

Dried milk. See “ Dried milk.” 

Separated milk. See “ Separated milk.” 

Value an a food. 

Milk is essential to children up to five years of age,. 
27208. ^ 

Not sufficiently appreciated as a food, 26128-45, 
26159, 28246-7, 29775. 

Contra, 29146-52. 

Not used, because of poverty, 26160-5; or because 
the monev available is spent on drink, 26243-7, 
29776. 

Farmers sometimes stint their own families of milk 
27206-7 , 26871, 29722. 

Milk and buttermilk recommended iu preference to- 
tea, 28706; or porter, 28744. 

Food values of these four articles compared,. 

28744-7. 

Price of milk. 

Cdenties, 27764-6: Derrv, 28352-3. 

Price of winter milk, 26302-70 , 20886. 

Dirty Milk. 

Want of cleanliness in handling milk, 27235, 27268-9. 

Filtration of milk removes dirt, but not dangerous- 
bacteria, 31768-70. 

Winter milk. 

See “ TT iafcr dairying." 

Legal xtandard of pure- milk. 

The legal standard is based on tbe poorest pure milk,- 
31655. 

Difference between morning aud evening milk r 
29192-8. 

Milk production. 

Cabbage is good feeding for, 28881-5, 28892. 

General.. 

Improvement- possible in regard to the storage of' 
milk in shops (Enniskillen), 26020-1, 26094-8.. 
26194-200; to prosecute would mean closing the 
shops, 26022-4. 

Huxters’ shops; to forbid the sale of milk in, might 
cause hardship. Special supervision necessary,. 
32260-5 , 32664-71. 
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^MILK — continued ,• 

I* is better to have n plentiful supply of milk pro- 
duced under ordinary conditions than a smaller 
supply of more expensive milk, 32237. 

Children drinking tuberculous milk usually resist 
infection if of good vitality, 32372-6. 

Children suffer more from want of milk than from 
the effects of milk, 32577-8, 82585-6. 

The butter content of milk varies sometimes accord- 
ing to the pastures the cbws feed on, 26387-9. 

Difference between morning and evening milk, 
29192-3. 

Decomposition of milk above a temperature of 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, 30525. 

Effects on children, 30525, 30571. 

People do not know the value of tubercle-free milk, 
31377, 31885-6. 

Bottled milk, advantages of, 30966-7 , 31089-92; is 
dearer than ordinary milk, 31093-0. 

Milk suspected of causing infectious disease; for 
power to suspend tbo supply at once, 30973-4. 

-City milk is better than country milk. 31611-4 

“ Certified” milk, "no sale of, 31562-7 

Is dearer than ordinary milk, 32222-4 

Difficulty of controlling milk which comes from 
the same form partly from tuberculin-tested and 
partly from non-tuberculin-tested herds, 30686-8. 

Nutritive properties of milk are injured by heat, 
30882, 30897-9, 30926-7, 31085-8. 

Cooling preferable to boiling, 30822. 

To boil milk interferes with its food value, 31731. 

But boiled milk is a much safer food for infants 
than ordinary unboiled milk, 31731-2. 

Milk should he first raised to the boiling point 
* arid then used. 31733-4. 

•Ordinary pasteurisation diminishes, but does not 
remove the danger of infection, 31736. 

Results of experiments at various temperatures 
for different periods, 31736; showing that 
cream cannot thereby be sterilised for butter- 
making, 31737-9. 

Commercial pasteurisation would be less effi- 
cient, 31740-1. 

Effects on butter of heating cream to various 
temperatures, 31742. 

■ "Separated milk which has been pasteurised some- 
times. undergoes putrefaction more easily than 
milk which has not been so treated, 31742-6. 

Recommends sterilisation rather than the intro- 
duction of lactic acid bacilli, 31747-52. 

Buttermilk; effect on, from cream heated to various 
temperatures, 31742. 

Xactic acid bacilli retard putrefaction in milk, or milk 
products, 31743. 

Knows of no facts to support the statement that the 
use of sterilised milk by babies causes rickets 
nr)d scurvy, 31753. 

Babies and cows have thrived well on boiled 
milk, 31753-8. 

Butter made, from milk containing tubercle bacilli, 
and the buttermilk, remain infectious, 31759. 

Cheese also may be infected, 31759. 

•Question whether a eow-keeper should be allowed to 
sell, untreated, the milk of reacting cows,. 30835-60. 

Microscopical examination of milk is not sufficient, 
31764-7, 31802-5. 

Direct inspection of farms, plus bacteriological 
testing of milk of suspected cows,, te better, 
81772. 

Filtration of milk removes dirt, but not dangerous 
bacteria, 81768-70. 

Milk does not need to be ventilated, 32665-6. 

!MILK CLUBS, as a remedy for scarcity of milk. , 

There is no organised demand for milk, hence 
difficulty of arranging for a supply, 30297 , 30811- 
4, 30340-2. 

Suggested means of organising a demand, e.g., 
formation of milk clubs, 30315. 

"Work done by the United Irishwomen; depot 
in Borris and itinerant distribution at Fenit, 
30319-34. 

Need of an orgariising body to ensure a milk 
supply, 80323. 

The United Irishwomen and the W.H.N.A. 
might be the organisers, 30339, 


MILK CLUBS — continued. 

The I.A.O.S. will try to arrange through creameries 
and farmers to meet a demand, 30297, 30339. 

He payment, tickets could be bought beforehand 
at the depot and handed to the contractor for the 
milk, 30385-8, 30419: this would prevent fraud and 
bad debts, 30372. 

Milk in the winter is scarce and might be pasteurised, 
30297, 30410-3. 

Creameries are willing to sell milk, 30300-1; 
objections to sell could be overcome, 30389-98. 

If ereameries are too far away, milk could be dis- 
tributed at cross-roads, etc., 30300. 

Probable price of milk sold at ereameries, 30302-8. 

Creameries might be able to sell milk daily in the 
winter, 30448-51.. 

Chilling milk after pasteurisation, 30344-57. 

Co-operative societies could not be started solely for 
the sale of milk because of the expense, 
30362. 

Clubs would be sufficient, 30397-409. 

MILK DEPOTS, INFANTS’. 

Iu Glasgow has been abandoned, '30896-905. 

Annual loss on the undertaking, 30948-53. 

There is not a depot in Leeds because the expen- 
diture was ruled ultra vires, 31079. 

So a depot was opened on philanthropic lines, 
31079-81. 

Infant mortality reduced; method of com- 
putation, 31079. 

There is a dried milk depot for infants in Sheffield, 
32392-6. 

Municipal Infants' Milk Depots, Liverpool. 

Genesis, 31423-5. 

For whom intended, 31426-31, 31574. 

Graduated prices, according to ability of parents to 
pay, 31432-47, 31577-81. 

Mode of distributing the milk, 31448, 31456-7. 

Loss on working, 81449-50, 31461-6, 31471-81, 31490. 

The expenditure is treated as one for the protection 
of public health, 31518. 

Mode of treating the milk, 31451-5, 31582. 

Medical advice is not given with the milk, 31458-9, 
31482-6. 

Source of the supply, 31467-70. 

The milk is a medicine for the infants, 31482. 

Reduction of infant mortality, 31487-9, 31522-6. 

Milk is supplied to nursing mothers, 31491-502. 

Milk is supplied to children under, a year old, 31519- 
21, 31575-6. 

No bad effects observed on children using the milk 
heated up to 210 deg. F., 31585-7, 31597-000. 

Local authorities have no right to establish milk 
depots in Ireland, 32772-82. 

MILK PRODUCTS. 

Proposal that the provisions of the Dairies Order 
should apply to. See “ Dairies Order : proposed 
amendments." 

MILK RECORDS. 

Records kept, 27403-6. 

Advantage of keeping, 28453-63 , 28856-61, 29309-12. 

By keeping records, has been able to get rid of poor " 
milkers, 29965-70,' 29993-6. 

The average yield per cow has been raised from 
300 to 500 gallons, 29967. 

By keeping records a farmer turned a loss into a 
profit, 31015-9. 

MILK VENDORS. 

Should be licensed. See " Licensing." 

MORRISON, Dr. H. S. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Aghadowey, Go. Antrim; and President of the 
Aghadowey Co-operative Creamery). 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the Coleraine rural 
district, 28895-906, 28924-6, 

The creamery has not been asked to retail milk, 
28914-6; but would do so if asked, 29090-8. 

The manager returns dirty milk, "28918-21. 

The long-tube baby’s bottle is used, 28935-9, 
28978-9. 

No scarcity of milk in Coleraine and district, 
28927-34, 28940-4. 

Farmers sell milk to labourers, 29094. 
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MORRISON, DR. H. S .—continued. 

The cream is pasteurised, 28952-65. 

Recommends the use of a shorthorn bull of milking 
. strain, 28980-6, 29086-7. 

Winter dairying is not considered profitable, 28990- 
1, 29060-9, 29111. 

The creamery suffers by the absence of winter 
dairying, 29118-9. 

• Whether winter dairying pays depends on the 
cow’s yearly yield, 29131-6. 

Price of winter milk, 28992-3 , 29071-6 , 29137; of 
summer milk, 29070. 

Creamery works three days a week in winter, 28994-6. 

Inspection of creameries should be made by expert 
inspectors acting under a central authority, 29019- 
36. 

Disposal of creamery sludge, 29040-8. 

Goats are not popular, 29089; would not object to 
goats which were not destructive and gave a good 
milk supply, 29083-8. 

The Control Butter Scheme of the I.A.O.S. 
described, 28968-5, 29098-102. 

Home-butter makers should come under the Dairies 
Order, 29110. 

MOTHERS. 

Instruction of, as to value of milk as a food desir- 
able, 29775. 

Need instruction as to the rearing of children, 
26146-52, 26218-22. 


MliURIN, THOMAS (Resident in Ivillybegs district, 
Co. Donegal). 

Milk plentiful. May to Xmas: scarce for the rest of 
the year, 28161-4. 

The population consists of small farmers, 28165-7. 
The old Irish cow is not extinct, 28172-4, 28181-7. 
There is not much disease among cattle, 28213-7. 


ML'SSEN, DR. A. A. (Assistant Medical Officer of 
Health, Liverpool). 

Inspectors who look after the eitv's milk supplv, 
31889-95. 

Procedure for detecting infected milk, 31580-5. 

There has been no conflict with outside authorities 
consequent on the inspection of outside farms 
by eitv officials, 31396-9. 

Procedure when making such inspections, 
31400-9. 

Co-operation of local authorities to secure improve- 
ments in cowsheds, 31410-9. 

Tuberculosis other than phthisis has been reduced, 
81514-8. 

Arrangements made by hospitals to get a pure milk 
supply, 31547-53. . 

There is no sale of “ certified ” milk, 31562-7. 

Municipal Infants' Milh Depots, Liverpool. 

Genesis, 31423-5. 

For whom intended. 81426-31, 31574. 

Graduated prices, according to abilitv of parents 
to pay, 31482-47, 31577-81. 

Mode of distributing the milk, 31448, 31456-7. 

Loss on working, 31449-50, 31461-6, 31471-81, 
31490. 

The expenditure is treated as one for tho pro- 
tection of public health, 31513. 

Mode of treating the milk, 31451-5, 31582. 

Medical advice is not given with the milk. 
31458-9, 31482-6. 

Source of the supplv, 31467-70. 

The milk is a medicine for the infants, 81482. 

Reduction of infant mortality, 31487-9, 31522-6. 

Milk is supplied to nursing mothers, 31491-502. 

Milk is supplied to children under a year old, 
31519-21, 35575-6. 

No bad effects observed on children using the 
milk heated up 210 deg. F., 31585-7, 81597- 


N. 

NIVEN, DR. JAMES (Medical Officer of Health, 
Manchester). 

Continuous fall in the infantile death-rate 
(Manchester) from tuberculosis, 31255, 31259-60. 

No reduction in rate from other forms of tuber- 
culosis than phthisis for age-period of 5 to 14 
years, 31255. 

The inference is that two factors are working to 
reduce human tuberculosis, purer food (especially 
milk) uud less human infection, 31256-64, 31280- 
92. 

No outbreak of infectious disease traced to tho milk 
supply, 31265. 

There is occasional objection to the application of 
the Widal tost. 31266-9. 

The city authorities have not provided milk depots, 
31270-1. 

A private enterprise was started on the lines 
of the Copenhagen Milk Supply (Busck's), 

. but did not succeed, 31271-6. 

The amount of dirt in Manchester milk bus been 
enormously reduced, 31277. 

The quantity of tuberculous milk sent in has been 
reduced to the minimum possible by existing 

. methods, 31278-9 , 31328. 

Tuberculosis in adult life is largely due to human 
infection, 31292. 

The quality of Manchester milk is good and com- 
paratively free from adulteration, 31293-9. 

Dried milk shows good results in the feeding of 
children, 31312-7. 

Summer diarrhoea : causes of, 31319. 

The complete eradication of tuberculosis in cattle 
is necessary to stamp out the disease, 31328. * 

State aid necessary, 31329. 

Importance to agriculture and the dairy 
industry, 31330. 

It has been done in single herds, 31381. 

Discussion as to treatment of reacting cows and 
the disposal of their milk, 31333-75. 

If owners of tuberculin-tested herds would com- 
municate with physicians, the latter could 
recommend the milk for patients, children, 
and hospitals, 31376-84. 

Ordinary people do not know the value of 
tubercle-free milk, 31377, 31385-6. 


0 . 

O'BOYLE, JAMES, J.P. (Farmer, Killula district, 
Co. Mayo). 

No creameries' in North Mayo, 27530. 

There is scarcity of milk, 27537-8, 27578, 27591-3. 

Goats are not used for milking purposes, 27584-9. 

The Angus breed predominates; there are some 
Galloways, 27539-48, 275(32. 

Wants a pure-bred shorthorn bull of milking strain 
to be sent to the. district, 27552-4, 27568, 27656- 
BO. 

The Department has allowed shorthorn cattle . of 
good milking strain to bo lost to the district, 
27555-61, 27628-31, 27041-55. 

The Galloway breed has not been good for the milk 
supply. 27551, 27506-7. 

They deteriorate in value after tho first crosB, 
27568-5, 27608-11. 

Suggests that no bulls be used except those approved 
b.v the Department, 27569-74. 

Trade in old cows, 27598-608. 

No Veterinary Inspector has been nominated for 
Ivillala rural district, 27684-8. 

O’BYRNE, PATRICK (Resident in Ivillybegs, Co. 
Donegal). 

Milk is scarce from December to April all over the- 
district, 27998-804. 

More scarce in villages than in the country, 
28022-31. 

As a result of the Dairies Order, a number of milk 
sellers became liome-butter makers, 28005-6; but 
this righted itself subsequently, 28007-8. 

There is not much winter calving, 28009; and no. 
catch cropping, 28020-1. 

The old Irish cow; good as a milker, 28018-6. 
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O’BYRNE, PATRICK — continued. 

Fishermen make an easier livelihood now than 
formerly, 28032-4. 

Loans are made by the Congested Districts 
Board to buy nets and boats, 28046-51. 

There is an agricultural bank in the district, 28038- 
45. 

A good milking breed of goats is required, 28052-7. 

OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE attributable to milk. 
See “ Disease, outbreaks of." 


P. 

PASTEURISATION OF MILK. 

For— 

Pasteurisation is the best way to deal with milk 
from herds which are not tuberculin tested, 
30531; but it enables the dishonest vendor 
to sell milk not fit for consumption, 30531. 

The preliminary souring is eliminated by 
pasteurisation, and milk may be dangerous 
before there is warning, 30531-6. 

Against — 

Pasteurised milk not liked, 27222. 


Keeping qualities of pasteurised milk, 30216-20. 
80280-47. 

Ordinary pasteurisation diminishes but does not 
remove the danger of infection, 31786. 
Results of experiments, 31736. 

Commercial pasteurisation would be less efficient, 
31740-1. 

PENALTIES for adulteration of milk, etc. See 
“ Fines.” 

PORRIDGE. 

Not so much used as formerly, 28149. 

Is eaten, if milk is available, 28268. 


PRESERVATIVES. 

Use of, in Ireland, 82845-7. 

Forbidden in England, 32663-4. 

Use of, illegal in milk in England, 31152-5 , 32280. 
legal in cream , 32281. 


a- 

QL INTON, JOHN T. (Food and Drugs Inspector, 
Liverpool). 

City milk is better than country milk, 81611-4. 

Re inspection of city cows on grass during the 
summer, 31616-31. 

Responsibility for adulteration : efforts to fix it on 
' the right party, 31636-43. 

Fines imposed, 31644-6. 

Form of analyst’s certificate, 81647-55. 
Difference between morning and evening milk. 
31656-67. 6 

Cowlceepers are prosecuted for not notifying cows 
with diseased udders, 31668. The * plea of 
ignorance is not accepted, 31669-71. Fines 
imposed, 81672. 

Cleanliness by city milkers is insisted on, 81673-8. 

Defective cowsheds in the country are reported to 
the county authorities, 31683-8.' 

No power to inspect outside byres or cattle without 
a magistrate's order, 31689-90, 31699: and the 
city authorities must have suspicion there is some- 
thing wrong, 31691-5. 

110 farms visited in 10 years, 31699-700; not all 
outside farms are visited, 31709-12. 

No opposition is now made by farmers to inspection, 
31705. 

Does not deal with the Veterinary Surgeon’s work 
at all, 31707-8. 

Refrigerating cars or platforms for milk traffic are 
not provided by railways, 31714-22. ’ 

Dirty milk; there has been no prosecution for 
81728-9. 


PORTER. 

Food value of, compared with milk and buttermilk, 
28744-7. 

PRENTICE, DAVID, M.R.C.V.S. (Superintendent 

• Transit Inspector in the Veterinary Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, Dublin). 

The Department’s Veterinary Inspectors cannot well 
exercise control over the locally appointed 
Veterinary Inspectors, 32947, 32957. 

Harmonious working between the Department of 
Agriculture and Local Government Board 
where there are points of contact, 82948. 

But one Board — the Department — must be 
responsible for diseases in animals, 32948, 
32967. . 

A Committee representing the Department, the 
Local Government Board, and the. Veterinary 
College not a suitable body to control the 
veterinary service, 32958. 

But the present system of having two sets of 
inspectors responsible to different departments 
is not economical or efficient, 32960-2. 

Two sets of Veterinary Officers : appointed 

(1) By local authorities under the Public Health 
Acts, 82949. 

(2) By County or Borough Councils under the 

Diseases of Animals Act, 32950. 

Local bodies appoint inspectors at nominal salaries, 
making the efficient performance of duty- 
impossible, 82951-4. 

Locally appointed officers who are not indepen- 
dent, 32951 a. 

Central control necessary to secure Uniform adminis- 
tration. 82988-93. 

Tuberculosis Notification Order of 1910 not successful 
as a means of ascertaining the number of 
tuberculous cows, 32954, 32981-7. 

Compensation must be paid to induce owners to 
report, 32969-70. 

The State should pay part of the- comuensation, 
32973-7. 

Reliability of the tuberculin test, 32965-6. 


R. 

RAILWAYS. 

Refrigerating cars or platforms for milk traffic are 
not provided by, 81714-22. 

REACTORS. See “ Tuberculin Test.” 

RICKETS. References to. 

Causes of, 82616. 

Use of scalded milk leading to scurvv rickets, 
80626-32. 

Milk sterilised by peroxide of hydrogen: alleged as 
a cause of scurvy rickets, 30906. 

Not caused by the use of sterilised milk, 31753. 

Is a bottle-fed baby's ailment, 32617. 

ROBERTSON, DIi. JOHN, M.D., B.Sc. (Medical 
Officer of Health, Birmingham). 

There is less tuberculosis in BLrmiugham than in 
other large comparable towns, 32135-6. 

There is a staff of lady health visitors who 
instruct poor mothers as to the care of their 
babies, 32188-44, 32153-5. 

Attributes the high rate of infant mortality to 
improper feeding and treatment of babies; the 
milk supply is not the cause, 32145-51. 

It is better to have a plentiful supply of milk pro- 
duced under ordinary conditions than a smaller 
supply of more expensive milk, 32237. 

The small shops which sell milk serve a useful pur- 
pose, but require special supervision, 32260-5. 

There is no municipal milk depot in Birmingham- 
82152. 

Sterilised food is not good for children continuously, 
32158; but' to avo'id danger to young Children, milk 
should be sterilised, 82155-8. . 
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ROBERTSON, DR. JOHN — continued. 

There is power to deal with a milk supply which 
causes an outbreak of infectious disease, 
32159-01, 82213-9, 32200-73. 

It would be a benefit if an outbreak of typhoid, 
etc., in a milk producer’s family were notified 
by the local Medical Officer of Health to the 
public health authority of the town receiving 
the milk, 32102-70. . 

Danger of typhoid from use of impure water for 
washing cans or cattle standing in' foul water, 
82178-9. 

Would like to have power to forbid milk to come 
into the city from dirty sheds, or where the water 
supply is bad, 32232-4. 

The existing (slow) method of detecting tuberculous 
milk is reliable and therefore preferable to Others, 
82180-5. 

The Dairies Order should be administered by the 
County Councils, 32191-4; if administered by a 
central body it weakens the interest and initiative 
of the local body, 32195; and the standard of 
uniformity would have to be the minimum stan- 
dard, 32196-8. 

The appointment of a County Veterinary Inspector 
would be good,. 32207-12. 

The hospitals get tubercle-free milk, 32199-202. 

Certified tubercle-free milk is dearer than ordinary 
milk, 82222-4. 

“ Nothing we can do is too expensive to stop tuber- 
culosis,” 32225. 

The proper way to get non-tuberculous milk is to 
free cattle of tuberculosis, 32225-7. 

No one city can undertake that task, 32227A-9. 

Try simple • methods of . keeping bovines under 
better conditions as a remedy, 32239-41. 

It would not be wise to rely on the Widal test to 
discover typhoid carriers, 32273-9. 

Preservatives in England; not legal in milk, legal 
in cream, 82280-1. 

ROBERTSON-SCOTT, J.W. (re goats and milk- 
sheep). 

Scarcity of milk in labourers’ cottages in rural Eng- 
land, 32450, 32498-9. 

Causes, 32500-9. 

Re Goats : 

Tethering, 32450, 32452-4. 

Housing, 32450, 32481,' 32496-7. 

Exercise, 32450, 32481. 

Feeding, 32450, 32482. 

Milk yield, 32463-76, 32479-80. 

Price. 32408. 

Use of milk of, for domestic purposes, 32519-22. 

State assistance given to goat-keeping in Hol- 
land, 32450, 32523. 

In favour of encouragement of goat-keeping in 
Ireland, suggested means of, 32454. 

Good milking strains to be preferred to good- 
looking animals, 32455-8, 32461-2 , 32477-8. 

Difficulty of importing new gouts, 32462, 32483-9, 
32493-5. 

Foreign goats kid at all times of the year, thus 
ensuring a continuous milk supply, 32490-3. 

Milk-sheep, 32459-60 , 32517-8. 

State encouragement of milk-sheep breeding in 
Holland, 32523. 

Milk yields in Holland have been increased by State 
control, 32511-3. 

s. 

SCARCITY OF MILK, ALLEGED CAUSES AND 
PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

Scarcity op Milk. 

Areas of scarcity — Co. Fermanagh, Enniskillen R.D 
26173. 

Co. Sligo — Sligo, 26805-14, 27203-5. 

Co. Donegal — Glenties R.D., 27681-2, 27695-705, 
27728-37, 27887-99, 27908; KiUybegs, 27998- 
28004, 28161-4; Falcarragh Union, 28230. 

More scarce in villages than in the country, 
28022-31. 

Scarcity in the county in winter and 6pring, 
28059-68. 

Co. Tyrone — Omagh, 29579-82, 29624-5, 29631-49, 
30266-73; (Contra, .80055-8, 30098-102;; 

Stewartstown, 29711-27. 


SCARCITY OF MILK, ALLEGED CAUSES AND • 
PROPOSED REMEDIES — continued. 

England. 

Scarcity of milk in labourers' cottages in rural Eng- 
land, 82450, 32498-9. 

Causes, 82500-9. 

Milk ordered by doctor for children or patients not 
procurable, 26809, 26922-4, 27203 , 27790-2 , 29717. 

The scarcity is greater in non-creamery than in 
creamery districts, 30297. 

No scarcity: 

Co. Fermanagh — Enniskillen, 26029-80,26128. 

Co. Sligo — Collooney , 26983-93 , 27488-93. 

Co. Mayo — Killala district, 27587-8, 27578, 27591-8. 

Co. Londonderry— Derry, 28319-20, 28713; Derry 
No. 1 R.D., 28652-65; Coleraine R.D., 28927-84, 
28940-4. 

Co. Tyrone— Omagh R.D., 29419-30, 29543; (Contra, 
29626-30); N. Tyrone, 29841-3, 29864; Strabane 
No. 1 R.D., 29934-8, 29964, 29974. 

Causes op Scarcity : 

Creamery as a cause. See “ Creameries : in rela- 
tion to the domestic milk supply.” 

Cases where there is no scarcity and there are 
creameries, 26979-98, 28927-34, 28940-4, 

29417-0. 

Cases where there is no creamery and there is 
scarcity, 27536-8. 

Breeding from bulls of non-milking strain. See 
“ Bulla.” 

The best milking cows are sold out of the country, 
27439-44, 28797, 29307, 30090-4. 

Disinclination of the producer to sell retail, 26534. 

Absence of winter dairying. See “ Winter dairying.” 

The Department has allowed shorthorn cattle of 
good milking strain to be lost to the district, 
27555-61, 27628-81, 27641-55. 

Introduction of the Aberdeen Angus bull into Mayo 
and Donegal, 27910-5, 28090-4. 

Effects of Scarcity. 

Tuberculosis among poor children caused by, 26153-4, 
26228-30, 27228. 

The health of children and other persons suffers, 
26819-20, 26838-9 , 26922-6. 

Children are given tea instead of milk, 26842-8. 

Home-made bread not made for want of. milk or 
buttermilk, 29505. 

Reduced vitality of infants, consequent on lack of 
proper nourishment, increases the susceptibility to 
disease, 30895, 31077. 

Remedies Proposed. 

In Urban Districts. 

The establishment of milk depots by the local autho- 
rities, 27209-11, 29369-70, 29373-5, 29684, 29644. 

In Rural Districts. • 

Creumeries : — 

If creameries were required to sell milk it would 
give partial relief, 26861-4. 

See also “ Creameries; in relation to the domestic 
milk supply.” 

Cow-plots. See “ Cow-plot.” 

Goats. See "Coats.” 

Milk Clubs. See " Milk Clubs.” 


Arguments for and against Rate and State aid. 

The subsidising of a milk supply from the rates or 
taxes justifiable, 26276-9, 26540-9, 26886-8. 

Urban authorities not willing to provide a milk 
supply, 26259-70. 

The cost of providing milk for children would be a 
legitimate charge on public funds, 26845-8. 

Milk is an essential, and its provision should be the 
concern of the Government, 27944, 27953-5. 

General. 

Farmers could combine to start a milk depot, 27211. 

Government should subsidise farmery to provide 
poor people with milk,. 29787. 
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SCURF1ELD, DR. HAROLD, M.D, (Medical Officer 
of Health, Sheffield). 

The existing method of protecting the milk supply is 
a clumsy makeshift; each city has to protect 
itself, 32526; and the results are imperfect, 
32566-71 ; and the system is expensive, 32656-8. 

Measures taken by Sheffield against tuberculous 
milk, 32527, 32548-52; against milk likely to 
cause infectious disease, 32561-4. 

Compensation for slaughter of tuberculous cattle 
must be part of a complete scheme for eradication 
of tuberculosis, 32529. ' 

The keeping of tubercle-free herds is not eradicating 
the disease, 32530. 

Expense of buying cons subject to passing the 
tuberculin test, 32531-2. 

-Sometimes the farmer gets an extra price for 
his certified milk, 82531 : sometimes not, 32533. 

The advantage lies in having the herd free from 
disease, 32534-6. 

Tuberculin Test. 

Danger of fraud, 32537-9. 

The Government should undertake the work, 
32540. 

Reactors should ' not go back to the vendor for 
disposal elsewhere, 32540. 

The city has no power to order slaughter of a tuber- 
culous cow; the remedy is to forbid the sale of 
the milk of the herd in the city, 32542-7, 32553-60. 

•Children drinking tuberculous milk usually resist 
infection if of good vitality, 32572-6. * 

Children suffer more from want of milk than 
from the effects of milk, 32577-8, 32585-6. 

Dried Milk. 

Is sold to nursing mothers by the Corporation, 
32587-9, 32592. 

No loss on the undertaking, 32594-6 , 32602-8. 

Its advantages, 32590-1, 32605. 

The Corporation give general advice to mothers 
as well, 32592. 

Doctors examine the babies, but no medicine is 
given, 32597-609. 

No danger of scurvy or rickets, 32616-7. 

Leicester has also tried dried milk, 32630-5. 

Long-tube babies’ bottles not approved of, 32611-5. 

Death-rate from tuberculosis in Sheffield; effect of 
precautions re milk supply on, 32624-9. 

Cowkeepers should be licensed, 32636-7; slaughter- 
houses are better controlled because they arc 
licensed, 32638-9. 

The County Council should administer the Dairies 
Order to ensure uniformity, 82640-8. 

Strong legislation re by-products of milk is not justi- 
fied; the proper action is to reduce tuberculosis in 
cattle, 32651-5. 

Use of preservatives forbidden, 32663-4. 

Milk does not need to bo ventilated, 32665-6. 

Mode of dealing with small shops selling milk, 
32664-71. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Two-thirds of Sheffield milk supply come from out- 
side, 32284-8, 32428-32. 

Supervision exercised over the milk supply, 32289. 
Measures taken by Sheffield against tuberculous 
milk, 32527, 82548-52; against milk likely to cause 
infectious disease, 32561-4. 

The city has right to inspect outside sources of 
supply, 32X91-2. 

The quantity of tuberculous milk received has 
beeu reduced, 32293, 32351-3. 

Inspection and control exercised over dairies 
inside and outside the city, 32297-304: 

The opposition to outside inspection has died 
away, 32305-8, 32323-4. 

Cowsheds in outside districts are defective, 32309-17. 
The Medical Officer of Health, Sheffield, informs 
the M.O.H. of the district in which the defec- 
tive byre has been found, 32318-20. 

Ridiculous penalties in prosecutions for failing to 
notify animals suspected of disease, 32333-5. 
The harm caused by inadequate fines, 32336-8. 
Milk is bacteriologically examined in Sheffield, 
82345-50. 

The city has no power to order slaughter of a tuber- 
culous cow; the remedy is to forbid the sale of 
the milk of the herd in the city, 82542-7, 32653-60. 
Dried Milk. 

Is sold to nursing mothers by the Corporation, 
32587-9, 32592. 

No loss on the undertaking, 32594-6, 32602-3. 

Its advantages, 32590-1, 32605. 

Tile Corporation give general advice to mothers 
as well, 32592. 

Doctors examine the babies, but no medicine is 
given, 32597-609. 

No danger of scurvy or rickets, 32616-7. 
Leicester has also tried dried milk, 32680-5. 
Death-rate from tuberculosis in Sheffield; effect of 
precautions re milk supply on, 32624-9. 

Large number of private slaughter-houses in, 32342-3. 
Price of milk in, 32427. 

About 10 per cent, of samples of outside milk is 
found to be tuberculous, 32575. 


SHIER, R. (Superintendent of the Derry Abattoirj. 

Table showing number of cattle slaughtered in the 
abattoir since 1907, distinguishing the sound from 
the diseaseu, 2b537-40, 28555-7, 28576-8. 

Post-mortem examination of carcasses to ascertain 
it they arc fit for human food, 28541-54. 

Cattle in prime condition apparently are sometimes 
^ found to lie tuberculous, 28559-64, 28605-7. 

There is no licensed private slaughter-house in Derry, 
28565-6, 28580-5.' 

Condemned carcasses are destroyed, 28567-8 

Standard of condemnation, 28586-92. 

Meat may come into Derry which has not been 
inspected, 28598-604. 


SEPARATED MILK. 

Prejudice ugainst creamery separated milk, 26180-93. 

Should be cooled down to make it keep better 
26457-65. 

Is not used for human consumption; it is unpalat- 
able, 27518-80, 27005-12, 28949-51, 29318-21. 

Calves fed on, with addition of meals, make good 
yearlings, 27510-6, 27021-8, 26449, 29491-9 

Uses of, 27002-4, 27013-20. 

Used as a substitute for buttermilk, 29973. 

Keeping qualities of, 30203-20, 30230-47. 

If properly treated might be largelv used for baking 
purposes, 30430-7. " s 

Is used for reducing the quality of new milk, 30941-3. 

When pasteurised, sometimes undergoes putrefac- 
tion more easily than milk which has not been so 
treated, 81742-6. 

As a cause of outbreaks of enteric fever, 32672, 32856. 


SHEEP. 


Milk-sheep, 32459-60, 32517-8. 

State encouragement of milk-sheep breeding 
Holland, 32523. ° 

Milk yields in Holland have been increased 
State control, 82511-3. 


by 


SHORTHORNS. 

Use of shorthorn bull of milking strain recommended, 
28980-6, 29036-7. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES are better controlled because 
they are licensed, 32638-9. 

SLAUGHTER OF COWS, COMPULSORY. See 
" Compensation.” 

SLUDGE, or slime, creamery. Disposal of, 20641-3, 
26499-505, 27354-8, 29040-8, 29330-43, 30197-202, 


SMITH,' J. L. (Principal Clerk, Local Government 
Board, Dublin). 

Outbreaks of enteric fever attributed to infected 
separated milk from creameries, 32672, 82856. 

See also pages 179 and 180, and Appendix C, 
p. 191. 

Pasteurising plant noted in table when referred 
to in reports, 32857-9. 

Imperfect press reports of witnesses’ evidence give 
rise to misapprehension as to the purport of the 
evidence, 32674-8. 
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SMITH, J. L.— continued. 

Licensing instead of registration under the Dairies 
Order recommended, 32078-80. 

The effect of the proposed change on the milk 
supply is not a matter for the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 32681-4. 

Representations have been made as to the unfair- 
ness of not making the Dairies Order appli- 
cable to home butter-makers, 32685-8. 

Considered as a public health question, the 
supervision of the milk supply is of far greater 
importance than that of the butter supply, 
32689, 32806-10. The danger from butter is 
slight, 32690-3, 32817-21; the danger from milk 
is serious, 32694-6. 

The objection to extending the Order to home 
butter-makers is the additional work that 
would be involved, 32802-5. 

It would be inconsistent to have whole-time veteri- 
nary inspectors under the Dairies Order if the 
medical officer of health remained a part-time 
officer, 32696-701: need of these officers being in 
an independent position, 32702-4, 32836-9, 32843. 

Policy of Local Government Board when dealing 
with applications of municipal and urban autho- 
rities for power to inspect outside dairies, 32705-13. 

The slaughter of cows with tuberculous udders should 
be made compulsory, 32714-8. 

Power of Local Government Board to compel a local 
authority to offer an adequate salary to a 
veterinary inspector, 32718-A.-21. 

Well-paid inspectors, cases of, 32727-31. 

The Local Government Board have no power over 
creameries, 32723-4. 

Power of Local Government Board to require local 
authorities to act on the reports of their officers 
under the Dairies Order, 32751-6. 

There should be no difficulty in administering regu- 
lations re public health and the health of 
cattle by the Local Government Board and 
the Department of Agriculture acting sepa- 
rately. but harmoniously, 32732-50. 

The two departments do act in consultation. 
32748-9, 32834-5. 

Widal Test. There is no right to apply it compul- 
sorily, 32757-64: nor to interfere with the 
liberty of a known typhoid carrier, 32766. 

There is limited power to isolate contacts, 32765. 

Power to deal with milk suspected of causing infec- 
tious disease: limiting power of the Infectious 
Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890, 32767-70, 32783-93. 

STERILISATION. 

All milk for children should be boiled, 27223-7. 

Milk sterilised by peroxide of hydrogen; alleged as a 
cause of scurvy riekets, 30906. 

Sterilised milk should be labelled as such, 30955. 

Milk should be raised to boiling point and then 
used, 31733-4. 

Preferable to the introduction of lactic acid bacilli, 
31747-52. 

Rickets and scurvy not caused by the use of steri- 
lised milk, 31753. 

Sterilised food is not good for children continuously, 
32158; but to avoid danger to young children 
milk should be sterilised, 32155-8. 

STEWART, JAMES, J.P. (representing the Strabane 
No. 1 Rural District Council). 

There is no scarcity of milk, 29934-8, 29964, 29974. 

Milk production and ealf-rearing are the principal 
occupations in the district, 29931-2. 

Milk is sold or made into butter at home rather 
than sent to a creamery, 29933, 29987-9. 

The Dairies Order is enforced, 29939-47. 

Winter dairying is followed and found to pav, 29950- 
61, 30002-7. 

The existence of creameries has not caused a shortage 
of milk for labourers, because farmers supply 
them, 29964, 29980-4. 

Where farmers chum Sunday's milk, there is a suffi- 
cient supply of buttermilk, 29964, 29975. 

Separated milk is used as a substitute for butter- 
milk. 29973. 


STEWART, JAMES, J.T continued. 

By keepiug milk records has been able to get rid of 
poor milkers, 29960-70, 29993-6. 

The average yield per cow has been raised from 
300 to 500 gallons, 29967. 

Goats are objectionable because destructive, 29976-9. 
The consumption of butter lpcally lias- increased 
latterly, 30028-5. 80085-6. . 


T. 

TALBOT, LADY' (Milk Institute, Melbourne). 

The problem in Australia is how to secure a whole- 
some milk supply for children, 30528-4. 

Circumstances leading to the creation of the Insti- 
tute, 30525. 

The Institute was launched to provide pure milk for 
(chiefly) sick and necessitous infants, 80525, 
30579-91. 

The consequent- reduction in infant mortality is verv 
great, 30525. 

Subscriptions to the Institute are made by Govern- 
ment, the municipality and private' persons, 30525, 
30549-56, 30640-7. 

The Director of Agriculture is on tlie Committee,. 
80555. 

The women have been interested in the question,. 
30525, 30653-4. 

University extension lectures given to women on the 
chemistry of milk, 30525, 30633-6. 

The work of the Institute has improved the methods 
of commercial vendors, 30565-6. 

Melbourne's milk supply: condition of, 30598-609. 
30651-7. 


TEA. 

Is given to children out of feeding bottles, 26842-3. 
Excessive use of stewed tea, 2(5581, 28150-4. 

Tea given to children, 27868-9. 

No food value in tea, 28744. 

TILLIE. ALDERMAN MARSHALL, D.L. (represent- 
ing the Londonderry Corporation). 

Health of factory operatives good, 29359-69. 
Advocates establishment of milk depots, 29369-70, 
29373-5. 

Objects to the taxation of milk carts coming into 
Derry, 29376-80. 

More employment for women than men in Derrv, 
29381-94. 


TROTTER, A. M., M.R.C.V.S. (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Glasgow). 

From 70 to 80 per cent, of cows re-act, 80988-90. 

Lack of encouragement to a cowlceeper to have his 
herd tuberculin tested, 30997-9. 

Power to compel removal of tuberculous cows inside 
or outside the city, 31000-7. 

The control over the' city milk supply i9 exercised by 
visitation, 31027-31. 

By keeping milk records one farmer turned a loss, 
into a profit, 81015-9. 

Would have cows registered, 31040-1. 

Incidence of tuberculosis of the udder among cows. 
31043. 

To get rid of tuberculosis among cattle would apply 
the tuberculin test and kill of! reactors, 31044-60. 

TUBERCULIN TEST. 

Reliability of, 80800-4, 81174-81, 32008-14, 32965-6. 

Absolutely reliable for cows under 7 or 8 years- 
old, 31773-6 , 31799-801. 

For cows over 8 years old the error is easily cor- 
rected by a competent veterinary surgeon by 
observation, 31774. 

The test should only be applied bv qualified per- 
sons, 31776, 31792-3. 

Advantage of applying the test to all cattle at 
an early age, 31779. 

Effects of repeated applications of the test. 
31786-91. 

Elimination of tuberculosis' from one herd by use- 
of the test. 31794-8. 

Pedigree stock should be treated specially, 31785. 
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TUBERCULIN TEST — continued. 

Danger of fraud, 32537-9. 

The Government should undertake the work, 32040. 
Uses of the test, 32354-60. 

The test is used for ridding herds of tuberculosis, 
“1i if a eow S ivea tuberculous 

milk, 31967-70, 32106-12. 

Tuberculin-tested herds which supply milk to 
Birmingham, 31971-80, 32088-92; such milk 
fetches a higher price, 31993-8. 

A herd having 85 per cent, of reactors which gave no 
tuberculous milk, 31981-92; another instance of 
reactors giving tubercle-free milk, 32076-83. 

The keeping of tubercle-free herds is not eradicat- 
> ing the disease, 32530. 

Expense of buying cows subject to passing the 
__ tuberculin test, 32581-2. 

Sometimes the farmer gets uu extra price for his 
certified milk, 32531 ; sometimes not. 32533. 
The advantage lies in having the herd free from 
disease, 32534-6. 

If owners of tuberculin-tested herds would communi- 
cate with physicians, the latter could recom- 
mend the milk for patients, children, and 
hospitals, 81376-84. 

Ordinary people do not know the value of 
tubercle-free milk, 31377, 31385-6. 

Lack of. encouragement to a cowkeeper to have his 
herd tuberculin-tested, 30997-9. 

Application of, not required by Co. Mavo Agricul- 
tural Committee for premium hulls, 27624. 

No reaction obtained from several cows suspected as 
tuberculous, 28412-8. 

Pont mortem examination showed no visible tuber- 
culosis in animals which had reacted 28407-79 
28485-7, 28498-507. 

The test is the best method of detecting tuberculosis, 
28480, 28498-500. 

Difficulty as to disposal of reactors, 28481, 
28523-31, 32007, 32072-5, 32084-7. 

Isolation of reactors recommended, 28421. 

Reactors should not go back to the vendor for 
disposal elsewhere, 82540. 

For power to apply, 28751-4. 

There is no tubereulin-tested herd in Manchester. 
30674-8. 

Arrangement for supply of non-tuhereulous milk 
to hospitnls, 30745-52 (and see “ Hospitals ”). 

A reacting cow does not necessarily give tuberculous 
milk. 31054. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Re Human Beings. 

Among poor children, attributed to the want of 
milk, 26153-4, 26228-30. 
lnfectivity of; families destroyed, 26250-7. 

Milk should be boiled as a safeguard against, 27227. 
Insufficient feeding of children a cause of, 27228. 

Is fairly common in Co. Donegal, 28107-19; Co. 
Sligo, 27229-32. 

Continuous fall in the infantile death-rate (Man- 
chester) from, 31255, 31259-60. 

No reduction in rate from other forms of tuber- 
culosis than phthisis for age period of 5 to 14 
years, 31255. 

The inference iB that two factors are working to 
reduce human tuberculosis,* purer food (espe- 
cially milk) and less human infection, 31256-64, 
81280-92. 

In adult- life is largely due to human infection, 31292. 
Infection of children by tuberculous milk, 31811-4. 
The .theory of immunisation against tuberculosis 
is not borne but by facts, 31814-8 
“ Nothing we can do is too expensive to stop tuber- 
culosis,” 32225. 

The proper way to get nou-tuberculous milk is 
to free cattle of tuberculosis, 32225-7. 

No one city can undertake that task, 32227A-9. . . 
Try simple methods of keeping bovines under, 
better conditions as a remedy, 32289-41. 


TUBERCULOSIS — continued. 

Re Cattle. 

of tuberculosis in cattle. See “ Tuberculin 
Djfficuhty of dicing of cows reacting to tuberculin, 

Isolation of reactors recommended 28421 
Proposed disposal of, 30679-84. ’ 

A tuberculous cow may give tuberculous milk, though 
2853l U f enU5 fl ° m tuberculosis of the udder, 
If the udder was indurated or tuberculous the 
mini would be stopped, 28428, 28514-6 

condition apparently are sometimes 
xound to be tuberculous, 28559-64, 28605-7. 

. of . veterinary inspection and power to apply 

‘aMe 2S7M”i' eSt St “" P °“‘ 

°29522-31 UClea8e (C °' T * vrone ): causes, 29452-61, 

Mode of tracking down cows giving tuberculous mill- 
(Manchester), 30701-6, 30816-21 

Few cows with tuberculous udders have been found 
m Manchester m last 10 years, 30674. 
luberculosjs eradicated from herd under supervision 
of Manchester Public Health officials, 30745-52 
lnc, aence of disease other than tuberculosis 
Has also been enormously reduced, 30752-9 
Danger of healthy cattle being infected by tuber- 
culous cattle, 30708, 30749-52 

C ““tl SS l “ ge *“” g ** ° f ■ ““”8 

Cows may recover from, 31782-3. 

Cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder esti- 
mated at 2 per cent., 32126. 

For human protection it is necessary to destroy all 
cows with tuberculous udders and which yield 
tuberculous milk, 31821-2. J 

For the agricultural interest it is well to stamp 
out tuberculosis in cattle, 31822. 

Cows may pass tubercle baciUi iu their milk without 
having tuberculosis of the udder, but this is 
unusual, 31806-10, 32127. 

To get rid of tuberculosis among cattle, would apply 
the tuberculin test and kill off reactors, 31044-60. 
High milking capacity of Cheshire cows and suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis, 30716-8. 

Percentage of cows in Derbyshire and Stafford- 
30719 S ,Q ffe ‘ ing from tuberculosis of the udder, 
See tabular statements, pp. 105-106. 

Case of a, tubercle-free herd, which afterwards con- 
tained 50 per cent, of reactors, owing to the 
place in which they were kept, 32370-80. 
Conditions in Cheshire and the Severn Valiev 
compared, 32388-91. 

The complete eradication of tuberculosis in cattle is 
necessary to stamp out the disease, 31328. 

State aid necessary, 31329. 

Importance to agriculture and the dairy indus- 
try, 31830. 

It has been done in single herds, 81381 
Discussion as to treatment of reacting cows and 
the disposal of their milk, 31333-75. 
Experienced veterinary surgeons are required to 
detect tuberculous udders, 32400-7. 

The slaughter of cows with tuberculous udders should 
be made compulsory, 82714-8. 

Tuberculosis Notification Order of 1910 not success- 
ful as a means of ascertaining the number of 
tuberculous cows, 32954, 82981-7. 

Compensation must be paid to induce owners to 
report, 32969-70. 

The State should pay part of the compensation 
32978-7. 

TIPHOID CARRIERS. 

There is no right to apply the Widal test compul- 
sorily to a suspected typhoid carrier, 32767-64 ; 

.nor to interfere with the liberty of a known typhoid 

carrier, 32766. 

■ There is limited power to isolate contacts, 32765. 
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U. 

UNITED IRISHWOMEN. 

Work done by: depot in Borris and itinerant distri- 
bution at Fenit, 30319-34. 

Slight organise Milk Clubs (see “ Milk Clubts 
30839. 


V. 

VETERINARY. 

Power of Local Government Board to compel a local 
authority to offer an adequate salary to a 
veterinary inspector, 327184-21. 

Well-paid inspectors, cases of, 32727-81. 

Appointment of county veterinary inspector recom- 
mended, 28735-7, 29769-78, 32207-12. 

It would be inconsistent- to have whole-time veteri- 
nary inspectors under the Dairies Order if the 
medical officer of health remained a part-time 
officer, 32696-701: need of these officers being in 
an independent position, 32702-4, 32836-9, 32843. 

See also “ Dairies Order : Veterinary Inspector ” and 
"Administration of the Order." 

W. 


WHALEY, GEORGE (Chairman of the Enniskillen 
Urban District Council). 

Enforcement of the Dairies Order in Enuiskillen 
Urban District, 26007-19, 26048-50. 

Magistrates co-operate to have the Order enforced, 
26014-5. 

Improvement possible in regard to the storage of 
milk in shops, 26020-1, 26094-8. 

To prosecute would mean closing the shops, 
26022-4. 

The Order as regards byres is strictly enforced, 
26025. 

There is no scarcity of milk in Enniskillen at any 
time of the year, 26029-30. 

The Urban Council should have power to inspect 
outside dairies supplying milk within the 
town, 26045-7, 26080-1. 

The Rural Council have only recently appointed 
a veterinary inspector, 26051-3. 

Supervision of local administration by a central 
authority desirable, 26062-6. 

Favours licensing dairies and eowkeepers instead of 
registering them. 26059-61. 

The Dairies Order should applv to all the bv-produets 
of milk, 26083-6. 

WHYTE, WM. R., J.P. (Manager of the Scottish 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, Enniskillen). 

There is scarcity of milk in Enniskillen in the winter, 
26295-G. 

The creamery does not retail milk, 26299-302: and 
would not be prepared to do so if asked because of 
the labour involved, 26303-10: not even to meet a 
bulbed order, 26486-95. 

Milk is rejected if not clean and sweet, 26311-8, 
26425. 

Creameries in the district have agreed not to 
take milk refused by one of them. 26314-21. 

The creamery is inspected by the Department, 
26322-3: the inspection is most helpful, 26824-5. 

Method of separating and cooling the milk, 26826-43. 
26450-6. 

Separated milk should be cooled to make it keep 
better. 26457-65. _ 

Creameries in the North do not work on Sundays, 
26349-51. 

Believes the milk-yield of cows has increased, 
26352-8: partly as the result of tests made for 
farmers by the creamery, 26359-61. 

Price of winter milk, 26362-70, 26386. 


WHYTE, WM. R,, J.P. —continued. 

Winter dairying has not been found profitable by 
those who tried it, 26380-6. 

The butter content of milk varies sometimes accord- 
ing to the pastures the cows feed on, 26387-9. 

Farmers give their labourers the use of a cow, 26397- 
403. 

Labour is scarce in the district, 26405-16. 

Precautions taken against receiving milk from houses 
in which there is infectious diseases, 26426-33. 

Cow-testing associations have been established in the 
district, 26437-41. 

WIDAL TEST. 

There is occasional objection to the application of. 
31266-9. 

Power to apply, 31123-4, 31126. 

It would not be wise to rely on,' to discover typhoid 
carriers, 32273-9. 

There is no right to apply it compulsorily, 32757-64; 
nor to interfere with the liberty of a known 
typhoid carrier, 32766. 

There is limited power to isolate contacts, 82765. 

WILSON, It. J. (Secretary to the Omagh Co-operative 
Agricultural aud Dairy Society). 

There is no scarcity of milk in Omagh, 30055-8. 
30098-102. 

Average priee paid for milk bv the creamerv, 
30065-70. 

There is an increasing winter supply, 30074; it is 
necessary for the maintenance of the Irish 
butter trade, 30075-81. 

W r inter feeding, 30082-7. 

Dairy stock suffer by the export of the best cows. 
30090-4. 

The creamery could retail milk without incon- 
venience, 30108-6. 

In the country labourers get milk gratis or at 
reduced rate from farmers, 30109-34: and ore 
allowed to keep goats, 30124-8. 

The Dairies Order should apply to home butter- 
ma leers. 30138-9. 

Milk is very rarely rejected because it is dirty, 
80145-51; cloths are not used under the lids of 
tankards, 30153-5: milk cans are cleaned at home, 
but cream cans are scalded at the creamerv, 
30156-64. 


WINTER DAIRYING. 

Farmers think winter dairying does not par, 27047 
27393-8, 28990-1, 29060-9, 29111, 29544-9\ 

Has not been found profitable by those who have 
tried it, 26380-6, 29924-7. 

Would be taken up if it paid, 27418-20. 

But the calves are better, 29924. 

Increased production of winter milk, 26577, 30074 
30255-61, 30309-10; causes, 26578-87. ' 

• of winter milk, 26362-70, 26386, 26588-9 

28992-3, 29071-6, 29137. 

The winter-calving cow gives a heavier yearly yield 
than the summer-calving cow, 27399-402. 

Lack of winter milk injures the butter trade, 26374 
29118-9, 30075-81. 

^re o is not much winter calving in Co. Donegal. 

Winter dairying practised, 28633-40, 29267-76, 
29350-5 ; and found to pay, 29950-61, 30002-7. 

Whether winter dairying pays depends on the cow's 
yearly yield, 29131-6. 

Winter feeding for cows, 29165-86, 30082-7. 

Profit on winter-calving cows, 29350. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Have opened a pure milk depot in Sligo, 27250. 
Eglinton Branch, Co. Londonderry, gives milk to 
necessitous children, 28625-6. 

Might organise milk clubs (see“ Milk Clubs ”), 30339. 
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